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REVIEW   SECTION. 
I— SYMPOSIUM  ON   MINISTERIAL   EDUCATION. 

ARE  THE  PRESENT  METHODS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  MINISTERS 
SATISFACTORY?     IF  NOT,  HOW  MAY  THEY  BE  IMPROVED? 

NO.   VI. 

By  M.  Valentine,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology, 

Theological  Seminary,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Church  and  the  progress  of  Christianity  are, 
to  some  degree,  directly  dependent  on  a  right  training  of  the  ministry. 
The  process  which  prepares  the  leaders  of  Christian  thought  and  work 
becomes  thus  a  matter  of  unspeakable  importance.  It  marks  the 
point  at  which,  peculiarly,  the  true  power  and  efficiency  of  the  Church 
are  insured  or  lost,  and  the  practical  success  or  failure  of  Christian 
work  is  determined.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  vital  moment, 
whether  we  have  adopted  the  best  possible  of  ministerial  training,  or 
are  operating  the  plan  with  its  full  efficiency. 

This  high  office  has  always  been  felt  to  require  some  special  educa- 
tion. It  must  not  be  given  into  incompetent  hands.  It  stands  for  a 
service  that  affects  the  spiritual  life  of  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  Church,  and  the  best  welfare  of  general  society.  All  the  holiest 
and  dearest  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  and  of  human  life, 
call  for  a  competent,  strong,  and  efficient  ministry. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  thus  far  shows  agreement  on  one 
point:  that,  taken  altogether,  the  prevalent  general  method  by  which 
the  training  of  ministers  is  accomplished  through  theological  semi- 
naries is  the  right  method  for  our  times  and  the  present  exigencies  of 
Christian  work.  Whatever  good  results  were  secured  through  the 
earlier  plans  of  training — through  self -education,  or  tuition  given  by 
pastors — such  methods  belong  to  the  past.  They  would  be  absurdly 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  supplying  either  the  amount  or  the  quality 
of  education  demanded  in  our  day.     With   the  present  advance   in 
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science,  the  general  education  of  all  classes,  the  broad  diffusion  of 
knowledge  of  every  kind,  making  what  used  to  be  the  peculiar  knowl- 
edge of  the  learned  a  common  possession  in  every  Christian  community^ 
a  special  and  thorough  training  of  the  ministry  in  institutions  distinctly 
devoted  to  the  service,  is  an  admitted  necessity.  For  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  legal  and  medical  professions  a  distinctive  training  is  con- 
ceded to  be  essential,  and  high-grade  professional  schools  are  every- 
where provided.  In  many  places  the  State  interposes  to  lift  the  training 
to  the  thoroughness  demanded  by  the  great  interests  involved  and  the 
general  good  to  be  secured.  The  Church  of  Christ,  which,  when  true 
to  itself,  has  always  been  the  patron  of  learning,  and  is  divinely  com- 
missioned to  the  high  function  of  teaching  in  the  range  of  the  great 
truths  which  sum  up  all  truth,  surely  needs  for  her  teachers  a  training 
that  shall  place  them  in  the  front  rank  of  the  scholarly  classes.  The 
method  adopted  in  the  establishment  of  theological  schools  or  facul- 
ties meets  the  true  conception  of  the  work.  It  has,  in  the  main,  an- 
swered the  aims  of  the  good  and  wise  men  who  originated  it.  Taking 
young  men  of  approved  piety,  after  they  have  had  their  faculties  dis- 
ciplined into  capability  and  power  by  a  college  or  academic  education, 
and  adding  the  higher  course  of  studies  and  discipline  suited  to  the 
special  and  superlative  work  belonging  to  the  holy  ministry,  it  has 
proved  to  be  unquestionable  power  for  the  Church. 

Conceding,  however,  that  the  general  method  is  the  true  one  for  the 
age  in  which  we  are  acting,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  likely  to  be  the 
true  one  for  the  Church's  future,  it  is  nevertheless  felt  that  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  operate  the  method  so  as  to  obtain  its  best  results, 
or  all  that  the  Church's  work  makes  desirable.  The  practical  part 
falls  short  of  the  ideal. 

1.  One  such  shortcoming  must  be  noted  in  the  failure  to  maintain 
the  full  standard  of  thoroughness  which  the  method  contemplates. 
Often,  neither  in  breadth  nor  in  depth,  has  the  education  given  equaled 
the  ideal  set  forth  in  the  adopted  course  of  studies.  It  is  often  made 
too  technical.  Although  this  training  is  known  as  "  professional,"  the 
ministry  is  one  of  the  last  places  in  the  world  in  which  the  narrowness 
which  professional  courses  often  stand  for  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
appear.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  has,  indeed,  reminded  us  that  the  skeptical 
opinion  of  a  decline  of  the  power  of  the  Church  and  the  pulpit  is 
utterly  unsustained:  yet  it  remains  true,  that  the  pulpit  can  maintain 
its  right  power  and  proper  commanding  influence  only  as  it  maintains 
a  thoroughness  of  scholarship  and  culture  that  will  compare  well  with 
the  best  learning  in  other  educated  callings.  We  need  not,  indeed, 
accept  the  exaggerated  picture  of  the  demand  which  the  present  age 
makes  upon  the  ministry,  painted  by  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in 
the  Princeton  Review  of  May,  1883.  That  picture  is  drawn  on  the 
conception  of  the  pagan  priesthood.     Still  there  is  a  call  for  advance 
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in  the  tborougbness  of  clerical  education.  It  is  exceedingly  damag- 
ing when  opposers  of  the  Church  and  Christianity  can,  with  any  show 
of  justice,  allege  that  ministers  have  a  training  which  keeps  them  in  a 
narrow  professional  rut,  while  the  great  fields  of  scholarship,  science 
and  discovery  lie  outside  of  their  knowledge. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  accept  Dr.  Curry's  idea,  that  **  the  average 
minister  of  the  Gk)spel  need  not  possess  what  is  properly  called  scholar- 
ship." It  is  true  that  he  is  practically  a  man  of  ^'  one  book,"  and 
that  for  the  substance  of  his  preaching  he  does  not  necessarily  draw 
from  the  remoter  knowledge  of  the  schools.  But,  if  he  has  the  true 
spirit,  the  largeness  and  richness  of  his  mental  stores,  the  vigor  of  his 
developed  scholarship  will  not  make  the  ^^  one  book  "  less  to  him,  or 
diminish  his  power  to  expound  it  with  clearness  and  effect;  while  the 
fact  of  his  scholarly  attainments  will  go  far  to  secure  respectful  hear- 
ing and  deter  the  conmion  readiness  to  discount  what  he  preaches  as 
the  truth  of  Christ.  While  a  few  of  the  theological  seminaries  may 
have  kept  their  standard  of  entrance  and  work  in  pretty  close  agree- 
ment with  their  theory,  it  is  unquestionable  that  in  many  seminaries 
all  over  the  country  there  has  been  a  failure  to  maintain  the  true  ideal 
grade.  In  view  of  the  pressing  need  of  ministers,  or,  perhaps,  from 
an  undue  desire  for  a  large  number  of  students,  institutions  are  be- 
trayed into  too  easy  admission  of  candidates.  Ecclesiastical  bodies, 
too,  have  sometimes  ordained  without  insisting  on  the  standard  thor- 
oughness of  training.  The  result  has  been,  that  in  some  places  and 
some  connections  the  "average  minister"  is  not  up  to  the  average  of 
scholarly  authority  and  efficiency  needed,  or  desirable,  in  those  who 
occupy  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

2.  For  the  same  reason  we  cannot  approve  of  the  multiplication  of 
special  schools  for  the  training  of  men  whose  preparatory  or  academic 
education  has  been  inferior  to  that  of  a  college  course,  or  of  such 
as  in  advanced  years  come  to  feel  themselves  called  to  the  ministry. 
Such  a  school  is  Mr.  Spurgeon's.  Such  Mr.  Moody  seeks  to  establish; 
others  are  set  up  in  various  relations.  Not  that  this  class  of  persons 
should  be  altogether  debarred  from  the  ministry.  We  do  not  dissent 
from  the  views  which  have  been  already  presented  in  this  symposium, 
in  favor  of  encouraging  and  admitting  such.  Sometimes  they  pos- 
sess special  talent  and  fine  adaptations  for  usefulness  which  enable 
them,  without  the  best  education,  to  achieve,  under  God's  blessings 
careers  of  high  and  gladdening  service  in  this  office.  Some  of  the 
shining  stars  in  the  right  hand  of  the  Son  of  Man  have  been  found 
in  these — the  truest  "  angels  of  the  churches."  And  there  will  prob- 
ably always  be  room  for  the  labor  of  all  the  deserving  candidates  of 
these  classes. 

But  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Duryea  seems  to  us  to  present  the  right 
method — to  give  these  the  advantage  of  the  instruction  provided  in 
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the  regular  theological  seminaries.  It  is,  indeed,  objected  that  the 
^curriculum  in  these  is  graded  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the  attained 
capacity  for  reception  and  profit  on  the  part  of  such  students.  But 
this  is  a  small  difficulty  to  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  the  evil  of 
giving  them  a  course  lowered  to  their  alleged  inferior  capacity.  At 
any  rate,  the  objection  is  based  on  a  thorough  misconception  of  the 
instruction  in  the  seminaries,  and  of  the  temper,  disposition,  earnest- 
ness and  good  sense  of  the  instructors.  It  is  likely  that  their  expe- 
rience and  thorough  scholarship— if  they  are  fit  for  their  places — 
would  be  as  able  as  others  to  make  the  truth  plain  to  this  class  of 
students.  It  is  likely  that  they  would  be  as  ready  to  do  so  as  the 
instructors  in  these  special  schools.  And  if,  in  doing  so,  they  should 
drop  some  of  the  old  technicalities,  or  put  their  explanations  into 
common  speech,  it  would  not  at  all  hurt  the  rest  of  the  students,  or 
prove  a  damage  to  tlie  success  of  the  instruction.  And  the  students 
who  have  only  the  inferior  academic  preparation  would  have  some 
compensation  in  this  enjoyment  of  the  best  and  full  theological  course, 
stimulated  and  uplifted  by  its  high  grade,  and  helped  by  their  asso- 
ciation and  9tudy  with  those  whose  advantages  have  made  them  most 
capable. 

3.  The  seclusion  m  which  our  theological  education  is  carried  on 
not  un frequently  educates  away  from  sympathy  with  the  common 
practical  life  of  men.  Most  of  the  students  enter  from  the  college, 
where  many  of  them  began  their  studies  quite  young.  Their  life  has 
been  apart  from  the  ways  of  trade  and  business,  and  the  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  which  the  world  moves.  They  have  lived 
and  moved  in  the  students'  world — a  world  by  itself.  If  they  are 
the  successful  students  the  theological  seminaries  wish,  they  bave 
become  fond  of  books,  and  have  habituated  themselves  to  the  world 
of  literature,  science,  philosophy  and  cultured  taste — a  realm  apart 
from  that  in  which  the  thoughts,  tastes,  interests  and  ambitions  of 
men  are  moving.  When  they  go  forth,  they  are  not  only  inexpe- 
rienced, but  often  so  removed  from  the  life  of  the  public  as  to  be 
unqualified  to  deal  with  it  sympathetically,  to  enter  into  men's  ways 
of  thinking  and  feeling,  or  appreciate  their  difficulties  and  trials 
enough  to  find  the  way  to  their  hearts.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this 
is  not  a  necessary  result  of  the  method;  but  it  is  to  some  degree  a 
natural  result,  and  too  often  an  actual  one.  We  speak  of  it  as  a 
spurious  result,  for  which  the  course  of  study  is  not  at  all  responsible, 
but  it  is  still  one  which  often  appears.  It  suggests  a  defect  to  be 
guarded  against  and  overcome.  There  is,  indeed,  no  incompatibility 
between  this  thorough  devotion  to  study  and  a  large  and  loving  sym- 
pathy with  practical  life — at  least  none  other  than  the  common  diffi- 
culty of  being  deeply  and  earnestly  interested  in  several  things  at 
the  same  time.     The  only  way  to  prevent  the  result,  it  seems  to 
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us,  is  by  enkindling  the  minds  of  the  students  with  interest  in  the 
practical  aims  of  the  Church.  They  must  not  be  recluses,  or  be 
allowed  to  seek  intellectual  results  except  in  constant  view  of  the  ser- 
vice to  which  their  attainments  are  to  be  consecrated.  The  heart 
must  not  be  permitted  to  be  chilled  by  the  going  of  all  the  blood 
into  the  head. 

4.  As  a  thing  akin  to  this,  our  seminaries  also  beget  a  metaphysical 
turn  of  thought,  and  abstract  methods  of  expression  unsuitable  for 
effective  pulpit  discourse.  It  is  certainly  natural  for  the  professor, 
by  long  study  familiar  with  the  technical  terms  and  definitions  of 
theology,  and  delighting  in  the  exactness  with  which  they  bring  out 
divine  truth,  and  especially  the  philosophy  of  the  truth,  to  deal  largely 
in  these  forms  in  the  class-room.  The  student's  views  of  Christian 
doctrine  are  gradually  moulded  into  these  forms.  His  style  of  ex- 
pressing Scripture  truth  is  shaped  in  these  dry  and  often  antiquated 
formulsB — not  unfrequently  refined  into  the  exactness  and  the  cold- 
ness of  crystallization.  These  may  not  be  ''  mannerisms "  to  be  got 
rid  of  after  leaving  the  seminary,  but  they  are  an  abatement  of  real 
pulpit  power  unless  laid  aside.  The  preacher  must  be  taught  to  inter- 
pret the  truth  of  the  Gospel  in  the  language  of  the  people.  Too  many 
take  on  this  stiff  style  of  theologic  formulae  and  the  lecture-room, 
and  carry  it  into  the  pulpit.  Some  add  the  further  mistake  of  preach- 
ing as  if  they  supposed  that  the  power  of  salvation  is  not  in  the  Gos- 
pel itself,  but  in  their  own  fine  abstract  expositions  of  its  philosophy. 
This  is,  indeed,  no  necessary  result  of  thorough  work  in  systematic 
theology  or  of  the  finest  erudition.  Dr.  Duryea  says :  "  It  is  high 
time  that  the  question  whether  culture  and  learning  do  not  unfit 
preachers  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  ordinary  men  and  women 
were  referred  back  without  response  to  the  stupidity  which  inspires 
it."  We  fully  agree  with  this;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our 
methods  have  sometimes  left  a  perversion  or  false  product  of  this 
sort.  The  grandest  and  best  power  of  learning  appears  in  making 
God's  truth  clear  to  the  humblest.  The  ripest  culture  passes  out 
beyond  these  stereotyped  technicalities  into  free  power  with  the  truth. 
But  there  have  been  enough  false  fruits  to  admonish  against  the  dan- 
ger and  damage  in  this  connection — a  danger  and  damage  under 
which  young  men  of  inferior  mental  discipline  and  strength  are  most 
likely  to  fall. 

5.  Unquestionably,  too,  our  methods  lack  training-power  for  the 
cultivation  of  popular  speaking.  Too  little  attention  is  given  to  hom- 
iletical  and  oratorical  training.  We  use  the  word  oratory  here  in  its 
true  sense,  and  not  as  standing  for  the  empty  pretense  and  artifi- 
ciality which  take  the  name.  We  do  not  want  the  studied  tricks  of 
the  declaimer  in  the  pulpit,  nor  the  perversions  of  the  professional 
elocutionist  in  the  seminaries.   These  drill-masters  are  often  the  death 
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to  all  natural  and  genuine  oratorj-.  But  we  need  more  attention  to 
vocal  culture,  the  development  of  vocal  |>ower  and  adaptation,  the 
correction  of  faults,  and  everything  that  will  help  into  easy  and  nat- 
ural address.  We  make  no  wholesale  charges  against  the  pulpit.  We 
believe  that,  as  a  body  of  educated  men,  they  exhibit  speaking  abili- 
ties equal,  if  not  su[)erior,  to  any  other  class.  But  as  the  verj'  office 
of  the  ministry  involves  the  speaking  function  more  constantly  and 
prominently  than  belongs  to  any  other  class  of  men,  the  training 
ought  to  be  proportionately  intense.  Speaking  is  so  emphatically  the 
mode  of  the  minister's  work,  that  any  deficiency  here  is  a  deficiency 
at  a  vital  point.  It  is  too  much  to  claim  that  our  practical  training 
has  yet  overtaken  the  ideal  excellence. 

6.  The  same  is  true  as  to  reading.  The  professional  training  of 
the  seminaries  ought  to  secure  what  is  needful  here.  The  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  and  of  hymns — if  indeed  the  hymns  ought  to  be  read 
at  all  in  the  Church  services — should  be  made  to  serve  as  a  strong 
illlumination  of  the  truth,  the  very  utterance  fulfilling  the  office  of 
a  commentary.  There  might  be  better  reading  in  the  sanctuary  than 
much  that  passes  by  that  name.  The  training  in  our  seminaries  can 
be  improved  in  this  relation. 

7.  It  is  perhaps  more  needful  now  than  ever  that  theological  stu- 
dents be  led  to  make  truth  their  own  by  such  examination  as  will  fix 
in  their  minds  clear  reasons  for  its  acceptance.  Not  only  is  it  intel- 
lectual imbecility  simply  to  take  everything  cut  and  dried,  in  a  merely 
passive  reception,  but  it  begets  no  strength  of  conviction  capable  of 
bearing  the  testing  processes  sure  to  come  in.  after-days.  They  need 
to  be  led  to  do  real  thinking,  bravely  mastering  the  authority  and 
foundations  of  every  doctrine,  making  it  their  own  by  a  living  appre- 
hension, and  rejecting  error  by  equally  rational  rejection.  The  pro- 
cess which  thus  puts  the  truth  securely  and  victoriously  in  the  mind 
makes  the  ready  and  effective  defender  of  the  faith,  the  safe  guide 
and  helper  of  believers.  Let  the  weakness  which  comes  from  mere 
learning  by  rote  be  done  away  with.  Our  orthodox  theology  will 
gain  power  by  the  searching  thought  in  which  each  one  makes  it  his 
own.     The  winds  of  error  will  then  be  less  disturbing. 
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IL— SABBATII-SCIIOOL  IIIBLE  STUDY. 
By  President  D.  8.  Gregory,  D.D. 

NO.    I. 

A  FRIEND  always  calls  the  Sabbath-school  the  JBihle-school,  He 
thus  embodies  the  ideal  conception  of  the  Sabbath-school  as  a  school 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  That  is  the  ideal  which 
the  majority  of  teachers  have  conscientiously  sought  to  realize  from 
the  origin  of  the  institution. 

PAST    METHODS    AND    PROGRESS. 

It  seems  to  the  writer,  scanning  the  past,  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  progress  toward  the  end  aimed  at. 

There  lies  just  at  hand  a  Bible  received  forty  years  ago,  from  a 
Brooklyn  Sabbath-school,  as  a  prize  for  committing  to  memory  the 
largest  number  of  verses  of  Scripture  in  proof  of  a  certain  doctrine. 
It  is  a  relic  of  a  method  that  did  not  call  for  much  intelligent  study. 

There  followed  in  the  schools  the  day  of  the  consecutive  study  of 
some  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  chiefly  of  the  Gospels,  with  such  helps 
as  the  old  question  books  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union.  It 
was  a  real  merit  of  this  method  that  it  led  the  child  to  study  the 
verses  in  the  order  and  connection  given  them  by  the  Divine  Wisdom, 
rather  than  as  scattered  proof -texts  ;  but  it  involved  little  exegetical 
or  critical  examination  of  the  great  themes  of  the  Gospel,  and  com- 
paratively little  attempt  at  careful  explanation  of  the  essential  and 
fundamental  teachings  of  the  Scripture.  Its  faults  were  numerous 
and  patent.  There  was  little  or  no  attempt  to  bring  out  the  histor- 
ical and  logical  relations  of  the  verses  and  parts  of  the  Gospel  to  each 
other  in  a  connected  whole,  and  no  effort  to  reach  a  harmony  of  the 
gospels. 

Another  method  soon  came  into  vogue,  the  aim  of  which  was  to 
add  the  study  of  harmony  to  what  had  gone  before,  and  to  increase 
the  available  apparatus  for  study.  Mimpriss  and  Company  took  the 
place  of  the  former  leaders  and  guides,  and  the  Sabbath-school  teach- 
ers followed  Mr.  Beecher  and  all  the  rest  in  constructing  Lives  of 
Christ.  Maps,  charts  and  blackboards  were  introduced',  and  illustra- 
tion and  machinery  multiplied  until  there  came  a  general  surfeit. 
Possibly  it  may  have  occurred  to  some  people  that  the  Lord  knew 
what  He  was  about  when  He  gave  men  four  gospels  instead  of  one 
gospel. 

The  manifest  want  of  real  method  in  the  various  so-called  methods 
of  Bible  study  led,  in  time,  to  the  desire  for  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion. Hence  the  many  fanciful,  acrostic,  mnemonic  and  other  plans 
for  the  help  of  teachers  and  pupils.  These  were  not  altogether  new 
devices,  as  that  prince  of  Sunday-school  men.  Dr.  II.  Clay  TrximWVV^ 
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has  recently  shown  in  his  admirable  book  on  Teaching  and  Teachers^ 
Emanuel  Dentsch,  in  his  essay  on  the  Talmxidy  shows  that  the  Jewish 
rabbins  employed  the  mnemonio  method,  in  their  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Prof.  Wilkinson  suggested  the 
plan  of  "The  Three  W's":  "What?  Why?  What  of  It?"  based 
upon  ancient  oratorical  usage.  This  was  expanded  into  "  The  Five 
W's":  "When?  Where?  Whom?  What?  Why?"  Dr.  John  H. 
Vincent  grouped  the  points  of  departure  in  study  under  "  The  Four 
P's  and  the  Four  D's."  The  teacher  should  attend  to  the  Parallel 
Passages,  Persons,  Places,  Dates,  Doings,  Doctrines  and  Duties  in- 
volved in  the  teachings  of  the  lesson.  Such  schemes  open  infinite 
avenues  of  investigation,  along  which  the  average  teacher  is  likely 
to  branch  out  so  widely  as  never  to  find  his  way  back  again.  The 
zeal  for  irrelevant  geography,  botany,  zoology,  and  the  ten  thousand 
petty  things  have  naturally  resulted  where  wise  guidance  waa 
wanting. 

Ten  years  and  more  ago  the  conscious  need  for  an  advance  led  to^ 
the  adoption  of  "  The  International  Series  of  Lessons."  These  have 
their  manifest  advantages.  A  passage  of  Scripture  is  selected,  em- 
bodying some  great  lesson  which  is  brought  out  in  a  brief,  clear  state- 
ment to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  all  teachers.  Time  is  thus  given  for 
various  authors  and  public  journals  to  furnish  more  or  less  elaborate 
explanation  and  illustration  of  each  lesson.  An  effort  has  been  made 
— with  perhaps  increasing  success — to  introduce  some  connection  and 
unity  into  the  lessons.  It  was  felt  that  the  detached  lessons  of  a  given 
period — say  a  quarter  or  half  year — had  but  little  hold  upon  the  mem- 
ory, and  that  a  course  of  seven  years  was  beyond  the  reach  of  many. 
There  has  been  a  widely-expressed — and  apparently  growing— dissent 
from  this  method,  especially  on  the  part  of  teachers  capable  of  doing^ 
their  own  work,  and  on  the  part  of  the  higher  Bible  classes.  It  tends, 
they  think,  to  confine  all  to  subjects  that  may  not  be  most  profitable 
to  all;  to  detract  from  the  self -activity  of  the  teacher  and  scholar  in 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  ;  to  foster  new  and  lucrative  publishing 
monopolies ;  to  foist  upon  the  Churches  the  loose  views  of  illogical 
and  incompetent  so-called  commentators  on  Scripture;  and  thus  to- 
stop  the  study  of  the  Bible  itself.  Even  more  serious  is  the  objection 
that  the  connection  of  the  lessons  is  a  man-made  and  mechanical  one^ 
instead  of  a  God-made  and  natural  one.  The  lessons  will  never  be 
likely  to  appear  in  the  same  connection  again,  and  so  will  be  hard 
to  hold  together,  and  harder  still  to  hold  in  the  memory.  They  will 
not  be  like  "  nails  fastened  by  the  Master  of  assemblies "  in  a  sure 
place.  Many  are  heard  expressing  the  wish  to  return  to  the  old  plan 
of  consecutive  study  of  the  various  books  of-  the  Bible.  They  want 
direct  and  constant  contact,  not  with  Lesson  Papers,  but  with  the 
Word  of  God.     This  might,  of  course,  be  to  turn  back  the  wheels  of 
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progress  from  a  qaarter  to  half  a  centniy^  and  thus  to  lose  all  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  method,  in  definiteness  of  lesson  and 
in  unity  of  lesson  scheme,  in  that  long  period. 

The  next  step  forward  must  retain  all  these  valuable  features,  and 
add  to  them  what  is  felt  to  be  lacking  in  the  methods  of  the  past.  In 
the  judgment  of  many  sound  and  competent  thinkers  the  time  has 
fully  come  for  the  introduction  of  such  new  method,  especially  into 
the  higher  Bible  classes.  At  the  request  of  the  Editor  of  The  Hom- 
iLETic  Review,  the  writer  ventures  to  suggest 

A   NEW   GENEBAL   METHOD 

that  seems  to  him  to  meet  the  present  call  for  further  progress  in 
Bible  instruction,  while  holding  fast  what  is  best  in  the  results  of  past 
experiments.  This  general  method  will  be  sketched  in  brief  form  in 
the  present  paper,  leaving  the  subsequent  papers  the  work  of  unfold- 
ing that  part  of  the  plan  having  special  reference  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced Bible  classes. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  present  certain  salient  features  in  the  im- 
provements  that  seem  to  be  called  for,  before  proposing  a  tentative 
outline  of  the  courses  of  study  to  be  pursued. 

The  right  method  should  assume  that  the  immediate  aim,  of  Bible 
instruction  is  to  implant  in  the  mind  and  heart  the  truth  of  that 
Divine  Word  which  is  "quick  and  powerful,"  and  which  the  Spirit 
of  God  uses  in  the  conversion  and  edification  of  souls.  This  implant- 
ing is  clearly  within  the  sphere  of  the  teacher.  The  conversion  and 
edification  of  souls,  always  to  be  kept  in  view,  but  always  with  the 
recognition  that  it  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the 
tcltimate  aim.  The  teacher's  work  is  to  teach  the  Word,  looking  con- 
tinually to  God  to  give  it  eflicacy.  While  the  importance  of  the  con- 
version of  the  child  cannot  be  overestimated,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  present  tendency  is  to  forget  the  immediate  end  in  seeking  the 
ultimate,  and  thus  to  fail  in  the  ultimate.  The  maxim  should  be: 
Honor  the  Word,  and  in  faith  leave  God's  work  to  Him. 

The  right  method  must  assume  that  life  is  limited.  Before  a  single 
comprehensive  course,  claiming  to  be  such,  should  be  allowed  to  sweep 
over  several  years,  it  should  certainly  possess  some  remarkable  merits. 
Rather,  it  is  claimed,  that  the  main  essential  truths  of  the  Word  of 
God  should  be  brought  each  year,  at  least,  before  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  being  instructed.  This  would  require  that  the  truth  be  pre- 
sented in  new  phases  from  year  to  year,  rather  than  in  extended 
courses. 

The  right  method,  in  dealing  with  the  youthful  mind,  must  take 
due  note  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  education  and  instruction 
that  have  been  already  established  beyond  dispute. 

The  correct  principles  of  education  require  that,  as  the  mind  is  un- 
folding, the  subjects  presented  to  it  shall  be  adapted  to  the  stages  of 
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mental  progress.     These  stages  may  be  roughly  stated  as  being  those 
in  which  the  mind  grasps  truth: 

First,  as  fact  presented  in  story,  or  simple  narrative;  second,  as 
fact  in  narrative,  in  connection  with  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
events ;  third,  as  doctrinal  and  practical  truth  in  concrete  form  or 
example;  fourth,  as  doctrinal  and  practical  truth  in  more  abstract 
form,  and  arranged  in  rational  system;  fifth,  as  truth  embodied  in 
literary  form  and  critically  studied  in  its  organic  unity  and  relations. 

One  main  defect  of  the  present  method  is  that  it  ignores  this  fun- 
damental requirement  of  education.  The  same  lessons  are  not  adapted 
to  all  classes.  As  a  consequence,  the  method  fails  to  accomplish  the 
full  pur|)ose  of  instruction,  or  of  building  up  into  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  Christian  truth.  It  makes  no  provision  for  the  work  of  the 
lowest  stages,  and  none  for  that  of  the  highest.  A  remedy  for  these 
defects  is  emphatically  demanded. 

The  following  course  of  study  is  outlined  as  a  suggestion  toward 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  meet  the  present  requirement  for  further 
progress.  It  aims  to  conform  to  the  advance  of  the  child  in  his  men- 
tal development.  The  child  should  remain  in  each  course  until  ready 
for  the  next. 

First  Course,  Simple  narrations.  This  should  present  the  great 
events  of  Bible  History  in  the  form  of  story,  as  suited  to  the  first 
stage  in  the  child's  development — the  story  of  Jesus  to  be  made  spe- 
cially prominent  in  it.  The  remarkable  popularity  of  the  Bible  stories 
themselves,  as  well  as  of  such  books  as  "  The  Story  of  the  Bible," 
shows  the  powerful  hold  of  these  stories  upon  the  mind  at  the  age 
when  it  is  specially  acquisitive  of  facts. 

Second  Course.  Causal  narrations.  This  may  present  the  great 
events  and  characters  of  Bible  History  as  parts  of  the  Story  of  Re- 
demption, bringing  out  the  main  causes  and  consequences  in  connec- 
tion with  them.  At  this  stage  the  child  begins  to  look  beyond  the 
facts,  backward  and  forward,  becoming  inquisitive  concerning  causes 
and  consequences. 

Third  Course.  Doctrinal  and  practical  truth  in  concrete  form. 
This  should  present  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  redemption  as 
embodied  in  concrete  form  in  the  Bible  History.  Man's  fall  and  sin- 
ful estate,  the  covenants  of  law  and  grace,  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ,  the  way  of  salvation  from  sin,  the  Christian's  life  on  earth 
and  his  hope  beyond,  may  thus  be  studied  in  connection  with  those 
prominent  Scriptural  events  and  characters  that  ought  to  be  fixed  in 
the  minds  of  all  men.  The  mind  of  the  youth  is  now  ready  to  take 
hold  of  these  themes  in  this  form. 

Fourth  Course.  Doctrinal  and  practical  truth  in  rational  system. 
This  would  present  the  system  of  redemption  in  its  more  abstract  and 
doctrinal  form,  as  explained  and  reasoned  out  in  the  Bible,  and  in 
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connection  with  its  truth  as  the  basis  and  material.  It  should  follow 
some  systematic  outline,  like  that  remarkable  book,  Dr.  Charles 
Hodge's  "  Way  of  Life."  This  will  meet  the  rising  demand,  in  the 
mind  of  the  now  maturing  youth,  for  a  connected  view  and  statement 
of  the  grand  truths  of  the  common  Christian  faith.  Along  with  this, 
each  denomination  could  introduce  its  own  peculiar  tenets  at  pleasure, 
thereby  supplementing  the  system  according  to  its  own  views  of  truth. 

Fifth  Course,  The  Bible  and  its  separate  books  as  organic  wholes. 
This  would  meet  the  demands  of  the  period  of  critical  and  construct- 
ive thought  which  comes  with  matured  intelligence,  especially  in  such 
a  critical  age  as  the  present.  It  would  tend  to  give  a  knowledge  of 
the  Word  of  God  at  once  accurate,  profound  and  comprehensive,  and 
that  would  confirm,  broaden  and  complete  the  views  of  historical, 
doctrinal  and  practical  truth  implanted  in  the  mind  by  the  previous 
courses. 

In  each  of  these  Courses,  and  at  all  stages  of  progress,  the  teacher 
should  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  his  work, 
as  already  stated,  while  laboring  with  his  best  skill  for  the  imme- 
diate  end  of  filling  the  mind  with  God's  truth. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  make-up  here  suggested  is,  in  every  case, 
essential  to  these  various  Courses,  but  only  that  the  proper  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  educational  principles  underlying  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  Courses.  The  material  of  the  Courses  is  suggested,  in 
other  words,  not  as  a  finality,  but  in  order,  it  may  be,  to  direct  atten- 
tion and  discussion  toward  what,  in  the  conviction  of  many,  must  be 
the  direction  taken  in  the  future  progress  of  instruction  in  our  Bible* 
schools. 

Subsequent  papers  will  outline  and  illustrate  the  method  of  study- 
ing separate  books  of  the  Bible  as  wholes,  in  advanced  Bible  Classes, 
as  suggested  under  the  Fifth  Course  above  outlined. 


III.— SYMPOSIUM   ON    THE    PULPIT:    "IS    THE    PULPIT 
DECLINING    IN    POWER?     IF    SO,  WHAT   IS 

THE  REMEDY?" 

NO.    II. 

By  Johx  a.  Broadus,  D.D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Our  question  cannot  be  answered  in  the  lump.  In  a  matter  so  com- 
plex and  comprehensive  there  must  be  analysis.  The  Pulpit  is  prob- 
ably declining  in  power  in  some  respects,  and  not  in  others. 

Those  who  broadly  assert  that  the  Pulpit  has  lost  power  are  m  many 
cases  influenced  in  their  judgment  by  special  causes.  A  good  many 
persons  think  that  everything  is  degenerating.  These  are  chiefly  old 
men  who  have  a  romantic  yearning  after  a  glorified   past.     And  then 
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many  who  pass  judgment  on  the  Pulpit  are  persons  having  no  sym- 
pathy with  its  leading  themes,  or  its  characteristic  spirit.  Now  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  is  necessary  to  correct  judgment  How  can  a  man 
fairly  judge  the  merits  of  a  picture  who  has  no  taste  for  art  ?  I  spent 
some  hours  one  day  in  the  Etruscan  chamber  of  the  British  Museum, 
examining  specimens  of  Etruscan  and  early  Greek  pottery,  remarkable 
for  artistic  shaping,  and  for  subdued  richness  of  coloring.  After  a 
while  two  rough  fellows  came  and  stood  in  the  door  and  glanced 
around  the  room.  "  Tom,"  said  one,  "  how  much  would  you  give  for 
all  these  old  dishes  in  here  ?"  "  Pshaw,  I  wouldn't  give  tuppence  for 
the  whole  lot,"  and  they  turned  away  in  disgust.  Even  men  of  great 
ability,  in  some  respects,  may  estimate  very  erroneously  that  with 
which  they  have  no  sympathy.  Mr.  Taine's  sarcasms  upon  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  only  show  that  he  is  incapable  of  understanding  Milton.  Lord 
Macauley,  in  a  letter,  ridicules  his  friend  for  studying  the  relations 
of  the  Chickasaws  to  the  Cherokees,  and  the  customs  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  and  urges  him  to  do  something  useful,  as  for  instance  to 
make  a  translation  of  Herodotus,  with  notes.  Yet  the  friend  was  study- 
ing Ethnology.  So  there  are  some  able  and  cultivated  men  who  are 
out  of  all  sympathy  with  evangelical  Christianity,  and  can  see  no 
beauty  or  power  in  real  Gtospel  preaching.  They  think  it  would  be 
bad  policy  to  say  that  the  Pulpit  never  did  have  power,  or  do  not 
care  to  attempt  maintaining  so  large  a  proposition,  and  so  they  are 
content  to  say  that  it  has  greatly  declined.  Similar  assertions  were 
no  doubt  made,  for  similar  reasons,  in  the  days  of  Whitfield,  of  Bour- 
daloue,  of  Luther,  of  ChrysostonL 

But  it  is  not  wise  to  reply  by  denying  that  there  has  been  any  sort 
of  decline  in  the  power  of  the  pulpit.  I  think  that  in  certain  respects 
it  has  lost  power,  as  compared  with  a  former  period,  while  in  certain 
other  respects  the  often  asserted  loss  is  not  real.  Let  us  look  at  these, 
making  three  points  of  each  kind: 

1.  There  is  among  Protestants  a  loss  of  saceraotal  power.  When 
the  preacher  was  also  a  priest,  a  mediator  between  God  and  men,  who 
would  forgive  sin,  or  at  any  rate  could  officially  help  in  that  respect, 
whose  holy  hands  outstretched  from  the  lofty  pulpit  could  drop  benedic- 
tion upon  the  waiting  Assembly,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  some  mediaeval 
preachers  it  was  even  believed  that  he  could  work  miracles,  it  is  plain 
that  his  preaching  had  a  kind  of  power  which  the  Protestant  preacher 
does  not  possess.  But  how  much  counterbalancing  gain  there  is  here. 
The  preacher  is  compelled,  and  expected,  to  appeal  to  conscience  and 
reason,  with  a  true  human  sympathy.  He  does  not  wish  to  be  lifted 
above  the  people  in  a  high  pulpit,  but  to  be  as  near  them  as  possible, 
in  bodily  presence,  in  thought,  in  sympathetic  experience.  Man  to 
man,  living  and  loving,  is  better  after  all  than  priest  to  people. 

2.  There  has  been  a  loss  of  direct  political  power.     Wherever  there 
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is  an  establishment  of  religion^  or  any  approach  to  it  or  hankering 
after  it,  the  preacher  may  at  certain  times  have  great  political  influ- 
ence. Even  in  our  ow^n  country  some  preachers  are  a  power  during 
an  excited  political  canvass.  Most  of  us  are  in  this  respect  beneath 
notice,  and  a  man  who  is  caring  greatly  for  politics  and  very  little  for 
religion^  may  very  naturally  say  that  the  great  majority  of  preachers 
**  don't  help  the  party  "  at  all — which  of  course  is  to  his  mind  a  very 
grave  accusation,  no  matter  what  party  it  may  be.  But  is  there  here 
a  loss  of  legitimate  pulpit  power  ?  Have  we  not  enough  to  do  in 
striving  to  convert  and  sanctify  men,  to  lift  them  up  into  acting  upon 
principle,  to  stimulate  them  to  love  of  their  neighbor,  by  stirring  in 
them  the  love  of  God?  May  we  not  thus  indirectly  affect  politics  in 
the  way  that  is  really  most  desirable,  while  directly  engaged  in  pro- 
moting interests  unspeakably  more  important  ?  Is  there  not  to-day 
room  to  question  whether  the  few  gifted  preachers  who  have  of  late 
been  a  direct  political  power  in  this  country,  would  not  have  really  ac- 
complished more  for  society  and  government,  as  well  as  for  spiritual 
salvation,  if  they  had  devoted  all  their  genius  and  earnestness  to  the 
proclamation  of  spiritual  truth  ? 

3.  There  has  been  a  relative  loss  of  educcUional  power.  Not  that 
the  pulpit  has  fallen  off  in  this  respect,  but  that  certain  other  institu- 
tions and  agencies  have  greatly  gained.  Time  was  when  the  clergy- 
man was  almost  the  only  man  in  the  neighborhood  who  could  write 
with  ease,  and  so  the  cleric  naturally  became  the  clerk.  Time  was, 
even  in  America,  when  the  preacher's  sermons  afforded  the  chief 
mental  pabulum  or  stimulus  enjoyed  by  many  a  community.  Now 
we  have  educators  of  many  grades;  we  have  Sunday-schools  and 
varied  helps  to  understanding  the  Bible.  Now  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals  have  become  a  great  educating  force,  whether  for  good 
or  ill.  Now  books  of  secular  literature  are  universally  diffused,  having 
every  charm  of  style  and  every  species  of  intellectual  power.  Yet  at 
all  this  the  preacher  can  only  rejoice.  Why  should  he  wish  to  stand 
alone  in  the  earth,  the  sole  educating  force  in  the  community  ?  Let 
him  regard  all  these  other  educating  agencies  as  not  rivals  but  allies, 
seeking  to  work  in  harmony  with  whatsover  in  them  is  good.  And, 
after  all,  there  is  a  peculiar  power  in  speaJcingy  a  power  to  instruct, 
still  more  to  convince,  and  especially  to  impel.  At  the  height  of  a 
great  political  canvass,  when  political  tracts  and  periodicals  fill  all  the 
air  like  "  flying  leaves,"  they  still  want  speakers,  to  stand  in  living 
presence  amid  a  living  assembly,  who  will  sympathize  with  him  and 
with  one  another  as  they  hear  him.  See  how  Mr.  Moody  uses  the 
press,  the  Sunday-schools,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  pastors,  the  churches, 
everything,  to  help  his  meetings,  and  how  from  his  preaching  they  re- 
ceive help  in  return. 

4.  It  is  often  asserted  that  the  pulpit  has  declined  in  thought-power. 
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Certainly  there  is  less  now  than  at  some  former  periods  in  the  way  of 
abstract  thinking;  but  is  this  of  necessity  the  highest  thought  ?  To- 
treat  properly  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  materialism,  and  to- 
pantheism^  to  comprehend  these  systems  so  thoroughly  that  for  the 
most  part  without  naming  them  one  can  aim  at  their  foundations  in 
human  nature,  can  destroy  their  germs  in  the  midst  of  his  hearers,  can 
thus  counteract  the  nascent  infidelity  of  some  without  suggesting 
skeptical  doubts  to  others — this  assuredly  calls  for  thought.  It  can 
hardly  be  maintained  that  Liddon  and  Candlish  are  inferior  in  think- 
ing power  to  Barrow  and  Howe.  As  regards  metaphysical  thought^ 
we  may  confess  the  inferiority  of  the  pulpit  at  the  present  time  to  a 
few  of  the  greatest  preachers  in  the  past,  such  as  Augustine,  Calvin^ 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Robert  Hall.  But  it  is  unfair  to  compare  one  age 
with  half  a  dozen  men  selected  from  fifteen  centuries.  Besides,  there 
may  be  as  much  real  power  of  thought  shown  in  other  ways  as  in  dis- 
cussing "fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute."  Moreover, 
the  great  thinkers  just  mentioned  usually  put  only  the  resiiUa  of  their 
hi}3:hest  thinlung  into  the  pulpit,  and  commonly  erred  when  they  did 
otherwise. 

5.  It  is  also  asserted  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  literary  power, 
both  as  compared  with  the  pulpit  of  other  days  and  with  the  great 
progress  of  secular  literature  at  the  present  day.  Now  the  average 
of  literary  excellence  in  preaching  is,  beyond  question,  higher  at  the 
present  time  than  ever  before.  And  high-wrought  artistic  eloquence, 
such  as  secular  critics  admire,  is  not  always  practically  powerful.  It 
was  not  so  in  the  great  French  preachers  who  were  so  justly  admired 
by  Louis  XIV.  and  his  court.  It  was  not  so  even  in  the  case  of 
Robert  HalL  It  is  important  neither  to  underrate  nor  to  overrate  the 
value  of  literary  elegance  in  preaching.  As  to  the  other  point,  we 
think  the  pulpit  can  stand  comparison  with  the  secular  literature  of 
the  present  time,  provided  the  comparison  be  fairly  made.  Compare 
the  village  pulpit  with  the  village  newspaper,  and  no  one  can  question 
as  to  the  result;  yet  the  village  newspapers  are  needed,  and  in  the 
aggregate  are  very  powerful,  as  New  York  advertisers  and  advertis- 
ing agencies  are  quite  well  aware.  Make  a  similar  comparison  in 
larger  towns  and  in  the  great  cities,  and  the  result  will  usually  be  the 
same.  In  like  manner  compare  different  grades  of  teachers  or  of  law- 
yers with  the  corresponding  grades  of  preachers,  and  see  how  the  case 
will  stand.  It  seldom  happens  that  preachers  are  brought  into  prac- 
tical comparison  with  the  best  secular  speakers  by  speaking  on  the 
same  occasion,  but  when  it  does  happen  the  pulpit  does  not  usually 
appear  inferior.  To  compare  the  best  men  of  one  calling  with  the 
poorest  of  another,  is  surely  unfair  and  misleading. 

6.  It  is  also  often  asserted  that  the  pulpit  has  greatly  lost  the  power 
which  comes  from  freshness  /  that  preaching  is  dreadfully  common- 
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place.  To  some  extent  this  is  trae.  It  is  partly  the  fault  of  preach* 
ersy  and  we  must  all  earnestly  strive  to  correct  the  fault.  It  results 
partly  from  the  lack  of  proper  interest  on  the  part  of  many  hearers. 
When  people  do  not  relish  their  food,  it  may  be  the  fault  of  the 
caterer  and  the  cook,  or  it  may  come  from  their  lack  of  healthy  appe- 
tite. Besides,  it  is  matter  of  rejoicing  when  to  any  individual  or 
community  the  great  essential  truths  of  Christianity  are  familiar,  even 
if  thereby  they  are  in  danger  of  seeming  commonplace.  If  you  are 
sick  or  bereaved,  and  I  come  to  offer  consolation,  you  do  not  wish  me 
to  say  things  never  said  under  like  circumstances  before;  you  really 
prefer  to  hear  from  me  just  the  things  which  you  would  say  if  your- 
self were  the  consoler.  When  people  really  feel  their  need  of  the 
Oospel,  the  old  truths  are  new  enough.  And  then  remember,  that  in 
kindred  departments  also,  the  commonplace  is  largely  inevitable.  Dr. 
Bascom  once  pointed  out  {Bihliotheca  Sacray  Oct.,  1872),  that  almost 
all  the  teaching  force  in  any  period  is  employed  in  bringing  the  new 
generation  up  to  the  level  of  the  old.  The  three  R^s  {absit  amen)  are 
extremely  conmionplace,  but  quite  necessary.  There  may  be  minor 
improvements  in  the  methods  of  teaching  them,  but  little  that  is  very 
new  and  at  the  same  time  wise  and  profitable.  If  we  do  not  despise 
this  homely  task,  why  shall  we  despise  the  conmionplace  labors  of 
earnest  and  loving  religious  instructors  ?  There  are  four  times  aa 
many  school  teachers  (of  all  grades)  in  the  country  as  preachers,  and 
the  result  in  general  is  only  elementary  knowledge;  so  much  does  it 
cost  '*  to  work  anew  under  each  generation  the  merest  foundations  of 
intellectual  life."  So  if  one  preacher  out  of  a  thousand  gives  any 
fresh  impulse  to  his  hearers,  the  rest  are  well  employed  in  keeping  the 
world  up  to  the  point  of  understanding  him. 

So  far,  then,  as  there  is  decline  in  the  pulpit,  or  danger  of  decline,, 
the  true  remedy  lies  in  constant  effort  at  improvement.  In  all  mental,, 
as  well  as  moral  and  spiritual  education,  we  must  be  constantly  row- 
ing up  stream  to  keep  from  floating  down.  There  is  in  every  direc- 
tion room  for  improvement  in  preaching;  in  every  direction  danger  of 
decline,  but  in  every  direction  encouragement  to  hope.  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  young  men  and  older  men,  let  us  all  take  heart  and  try  to 
improve.  It  is  entirely  possible,  by  God's  gracious  blessing,  that  we 
should  make  the  pulpit  during  the  next  thirty  years  a  far  greater 
power  for  good  than  it  ever  was  before.  Whose  heart  does  not  leap 
up  at  the  thought  ? 
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IV.— THE  PHYSICAL  FACTOR  IN  PREACHING. 

NO.  I. 

By  Geo.  M.  Stoxe,  D.D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Prop.  Mathews,  the  author  of  "  Orators  and  Oratory,"  has  said 
that  ^^  force  is  partly  a  physical  product,  and  partly  mental.  It  is  the 
electrical  element;  that  which  smites,  penetrates  and  thrills." 

Every  thoughtful  preacher  desires  to  know  how  to  speak  forcibly, 
and  how  to  reach  the  physical  conditions  essential  in  the  case.  The 
])urpose  of  the  present  paper  will  be  to  treat  of  the  physical  factor  in 
the  specific  work  of  preaching.  The  capacity  to  stand  up  and  declare 
God's  word  clearly  and  effectively  is  sometimes  a  gift,  coming  unbid- 
den to  certain  chosen  men.  It  is  more  frequently  the  result  of  severe 
discipline  and  wise  training,  in  which,  connected  with  a  Divine  call, 
an  investiture  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  patient  investigation  of  truth, 
the  bodily  conditions  play  an  important  part. 

I.  The  physical  training  for  preaching  must,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
be  speciaL  We  do  not  need  the  brawn  and  muscle  of  prize-fighters, 
in  order  to  speak  with  power  in  the  weekly  duty  of  the  pulpit.  Dio 
Lewis,  M.D.,  makes  a  just  discrimination  between  health  and  strength. 
A  well  man  may  not  be  strong;  and,  vice  versa,  a  strong  man  may  not 
be  welL  He  says:  "I  have  a  friend  who  can  lift  nine  hundred 
pounds,  and  yet  is  an  habitual  sufferer  from  toq)id  liver,  rheumatism, 
and  low  spirits.  The  cartmen  of  our  cities,  who  are  our  strongest 
men,  are  far  from  being  the  healthiest  class,  as  physicians  will  testify. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  many  friends  who  would  stagger  under  three 
hundred  pounds,  that  are  in  capital  trim." 

A  delicate,  unmuscular  man  may,  by  prudent  use  of  his  vital  re- 
sources, preach  effectively.  In  order  to  do  so  he  must,  as  a  matter  of 
conscience,  reserve  physical  strength  for  the  time  he  sjx'nds  on  his 
feet  before  the  people,  sufficient  to  drive  his  thoughts  home.  .The 
preacher  who  comes  into  his  pulpit  physically  exhausted,  must  not 
complain  of  the  mental  torpor  of  his  hearers.  As  audiences  go,  they 
require  awakening.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  come  to  the  sanctuary  in 
a  state  of  quick  susceptibility  to  impression.  The  preacher,  as  divinely 
aided,  must  bring  on  this  condition:  and  if  the  Spirit  works  through 
thought-power,  its  manifestation  will  depend  in  great  measure  upon 
the  condition  of  the  physical  organism.  It  is  true  we  are  marvelously 
helped  at  times  when  the  body  seems  weak,  but  this  succor  comes 
througn  an  unpowering  of  the  whole  man — body,  mind  and  spirit. 

II.  As  every  man  is  a  law  to  himself,  each  preacher  should  decide 
wisely  as  to  the  proportion  of  time  to  be  given  to  study  and  physical 
exercise.  No  vigor  of  bodily  state  will  compensate  for  commonplace 
thought  in  the  pulpit.     "  The  lean  and  flashy  "  talk  is  not  transmitted 
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into  the  bread  of  life  by  good  physical  conditions.  "The  hungry 
«heep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed." 

On  the  other  hand,  how  many  thoroughly  prepared  sermons  fall 
dead  because  the  man  forgot  he  was  a  2yreafiher  as  well  as  a  student 
and  a  writer  I  The  lawyer  is  kept  up  to  a  condition  of  physical  alert- 
ness by  the  presence  of  a  vigilant  and  wary  antagonist.  The  preacher 
lacks  this  kind  of  stimulus,  but  he  should  be  keenly  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  capturing  the  mental  capability  of  his  hearers.  The  sustained 
vigilance  necessary  to  secure  this  result  will  be  wanting  if  he  brings 
a  jaded  mind  and  body  into  the  pulpit. 

We  raise  no  issue  here  between  written  and  unwritten  discourses. 
Written  sermons,  delivered  under  good  bodily  conditions,  carry  weight 
and  conviction,  sometimes  wanting  in  freer  addresses.  Edwards  read 
closely,  and  so  do  some  of  the  best  modem  preachers.  The  audiences 
who  were  entranced  under  the  preaching  of  Chalmers,  never  raised 
any  objections  to  hb  use  of  manuscripts. 

This  only  is  required:  that  the  man  shall  divide  himself  between 
his  study  and  his  pulpit.  ' 

III.  The  kind  and  degree  of  physical  exercise  best  adapted  to  equip 
the  preacher  for  the  pulpit  will  also  vary  in  each  case.  Samuel  Hopkins 
aays  quaintly  of  Edwards:  "In  the  winter  he  was  wont,  almost  daily, 
to  take  an  axe  and  chop  wood  moderately  for  the  space  of  half  an 
hour  or  more."  A  Boston  pastor  pleads  for  a  carpenter's  bench  and 
tools  in  a  house,  as  affording  at  once  recreation,  and  as  having  prac- 
tical utility.  He  inquires,  "  Is  it  not  a  little  discreditable  to  a  well- 
<iducated  man  to  have  to  send  for  a  mechanic  when  anything  is  out  of 
order  in  the  house  ?  Ought  we  not  to  be  able  to  ease  a  door,  make  a 
shelf,  stop  a  leak  in  a  leaden  pipe,  milk  a  cow,  harness  our  own  horse  ? 
An  hour  spent  in  such  work  about  the  house  or  stable,  every  day, 
would  not  only  exercise  the  body,  but  relieve  the  tension  of  a 
student's  brain." 

After  trying  a  considerable  variety  of  gymnastic  exercises,  the 
writer  must  add  his  testimony  from  experience,  to  the  superior  advan- 
tage of  simply  walking,  say  five  or  six  miles  at  a  stretch,  once  or 
twice  a  week.  This,  in  connection  with  the  daily  exercise  of  pastoral 
work,  has  been  found  sufficient,  with  a  wise  use  of  Saturday,  to  keep 
the  body  in  good  condition  for  Sunday  work  in  the  pulpit. 

In  papers  to  follow,  the  training  of  the  voice  and  the  subject  of 
vacations  will  receive  attention. 

I  conclude  this  paper  with  a  suggestive  quotation  from  Montaigne: 
**  Our  work  is  not  to  train  a  soul  by  itself  alone,  nor  a  body  by  itself 
alone,  but  to  train  a  man;  and  in  man,  soul  and  body  can  never  be 
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v.— A  SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

NO.    VII. 

By  Prop.  Revere  F.  Weipner. 

We  regard  it  as  a  favorable  sign  of  an  awakened  interest  in  the 
6oi=tpel  of  Christy  that  of  late  years  an  increased  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  thorough  study  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Some 
may  have  been  drawn  to  it  because  they  regarded  it  as  the  acknowl- 
edged master-piece  of  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  that  the  world 
has  ever  produce<l ;  others  may  have  been  attracted  by  the  matchless 
character  and  contents  of  the  Epistle  itself,  which  Coleridge  pro- 
nounces "  the  most  profound  book  in  existence,"  which  Chrysostom 
had  read  to  him  twice  a  week,  which  Godet  calls  "  the  cathedral  of 
the  Christian  faith,"  concerning  which  it  has  been  said  "  none  other 
grapples  with  such  difficult  problems,  or  discusses  them  with  such  in- 
sight and  logical  force;"  but  it  seems  that  the  main  reason  why  such 
renewed  study  is  devoted  to  this  Epistle  is  the  growing  conviction 
that  in  it  we  have  the  most  complete  and  systematic  presentation  o£ 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  words  of  Luther's  famous  preface  have 
again  become  true  in  Christian  experience :  "  This  Epistle  constitutes 
the  most  eminent  portion  of  the  New  Testament;  it  is  the  Gosj^el  in 
its  most  perfect  purity.  It  well  deserves  that  every  Christian  should 
not  only  commit  it  word  for  word  to  memory,  but  also  daily  resort 
to  it  as  the  dailv  bread  of  the  soul.  For  it  can  never  be  read  too 
often,  never  become  too  frequently  the  subject  of  our  meditations ; 
the  more  faithfully  it  is  studied,  the  more  precious  and  delightful  it 
is  found  to  be."  As  an  evidence  of  the  interest  shown  in  the  study 
of  this  Epistle  we  need  only  refer  to  the  notable  contributions  made 
to  exegetical  theology  during  the  last  few  decades,  in  the  form  of 
commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  by  such  scholars  as  Beet, 
Godet,  Hodge,  Hofmann,  Lange,  Meyer,  Philippi,  Schaff,  Shedd, 
Stuart,  Tholuck,  and  Vaughan. 

There  are  certain  preliminary  questions  which  must  be  answered 
before  we  can  rightly  apprehend  the  truths  revealed  and  taught  in 
this  Epistle  and  properly  comprehend  their  true  bearing  upon  the 
theology  and  individual  life  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  these  ques- 
tions, with  others  closely  related,  we  will  briefly  discuss  in  the  space 
allotted  to  us 

I.  The  Origtx  op  the  Church  at  Rome. 

The  history  of  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Rome  ib 
enveloped  in  much  obscurity,  (a)  We  know  that  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost there  were  present  at  Jerusalem  inhabitants  of  Rome,  both 
Jews  and  proselytes  (Acts  ii:  10),  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
of  these  were  among  the  3,000  souls  which  were  added  to  the  Church 
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on  that  day  (Acts  ii:  41 ),  and  on  their  return  to  Rome  would  cany 
with  them  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  (6)  Even 
if  this  were  not  the  case,  the  news  of  the  Gospel  would  soon  have 
reached  Rome,  on  account  of  the  frequent  communications  between 
Jerusalem  and  Rome,  and  because  Christians,  Jews  and  proselytes, 
and  Gentiles  converted  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul  and  the  other 
apostles,  may  have  arrived,  (c)  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  the 
evangelical  teachers,  who  gathered  the  scattered  Christians  and  who 
formally  organized  the  congregation  at  Rome,  were  disciples  of  the 
Apostle  Paul.  (1)  For  Paul  was  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  It  was 
his  peculiar  mission  to  establish  the  first  Christian  Church  in  Europe 
(Acts  xvi:  9,  10),  and  it  would  be  but  natural  that  the  Church  at 
Rome,  the  centre  of  all  Gentile  civilization,  should  also  be  founded 
by  him,  if  not  directly,  at  least  indirectly,  through  his  disciples  and 
converts.  (2)  This  is  all  the  more  evident  because  it  was  an  under- 
lying principle  in  St.  Paul's  method  of  spreading  the  Gospel,  "not 
to  build  upon  another  man's  foundation"  (Rom.  xv:  20),  and  in  the 
writing  of  this  Epistle  we  see  that  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  he 
does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  labors  of  any  other  apostle. 
(3)  This  is  fully  substantiated  when  we  carefully  study  the  list  of 
names  recorded  in  the  16th  chapter  of  Romans.  Who  are  these  per- 
sons to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  such  warm  greetings  ?  They  are  none 
other  than  former  disciples  and  helpers  of  St.  Paul,  who  no  doubt 
were  among  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Church  at  Rome, 
and  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Church.  (4)  That  the  disciple  of  St.  Paul  had  laid  the  doctrinal  foun- 
dation of  the  Church  at  Rome,  and  that  this  foundation  was  Pauline^ 
is  further  evinced  by  the  appeal  which  St.  Paul  makes  in  Rom. 
xvi:  17,  an  appeal,  as  we  believe,  directed  against  anti-Pauline  Juda- 
izing  false  teachers.  (cZ)  It  is  unnecessary  to  answer  the  false  assump- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  tradition  which  can  be  traced 
step  by  step,  that  the  Apostle  Peter  founded  the  Church  at  Rome. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  historical  answer,  such  an  assumption  is  en- 
tirely overthrown  by  Paul's  fundamental  principle,  not  to  build  upon 
the  foundation  laid  by  another  (Rom.  xv:  20;  2  Cor.  x:  15,  16). 

II.  The  Composition  op  the  Chubch  at  Rome. 

As  all  the  Christian  Churches  outside  of  Palestine  were  composed! 
partly  of  Jews  and  partly  of  Gentiles,  we  would  naturally  expect  that, 
this  would  be  the  case  also  in  Rome.  The  Epistle,  however,  gives: 
us  some  clear  indications  as  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  (a)  That 
the  congregation  contained  Jewish  Christians  is  evident  from  Rom. 
ii:  17;  iv:  1;  vii:  1,  and  from  the  general  argument  of  the  14th  chap- 
ter. (^)  That  it  contained  Gentile  Christians  is  evident  from  Rom. 
i:  6,  13;  xi:  13,  25,  28,  30;  xv:  15-21.  (c)  That  the  Church  was  com- 
posed of  both  elements  is  further  evinced  by  sucVi  p«A%^^<eA  ^-^  ^^B^fistsv, 
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xv:  7-13;  xvi:  17-19.  (d)  We  may  also  infer  that  the  Gentile  por- 
tion of  the  Church  wa8  in  the  ascendency  both  in  numbers  and  in 
doctrinal  influence.  Not  only  was  this  the  ordinary  condition  of  the 
churches  in  Grentile  lands,  but  the  whole  argument  of  chapters  ix-xi 
presupposes  this;  and  so  decisive  was  the  majority  that  St.  Paul  could 
even  directly  address  the  Church  at  Rome  as  a  Church  of  believers 
of  the  Crentile  world.  (Rom.  i:  5,  6,  13-15;  xv:  16-21.)  That  this  is 
the  correct  view  of  the  composition  of  the  Church  at  Rome  is  further 
confirmed  by  Acts  xxviii:  16-28.  With  Godet,  therefore,  we  believe 
"  that  the  Roman  Church  was  mostly  of  Grentile  origin  and  Pauline 
tendency,  even  before  the  Apostle  addressed  our  letter  to  it,"  and 
that  ^'  the  formation  of  the  Church  was  indirectly  traceable  to  him, 
because  its  authors  (founders)  proceeded  for  the  most  part  from 
the  churches  of  the  East,  whose  existence  was  due  to  his  apostolic 
labors." 

III.  Thb  Aim  and  Purpose  of  the  Epistlb. 

What  has  already  been  said  will  aid  us  in  forming  a  right  concep- 
tion of  the  object  which  St.  Paul  had  in  view  in  the  writing  of  this 
Epistle,  (a)  There  is  happily  no  question  about  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Epistle  was  written.  All  are  agreed  that  from  the 
data  given  in  Rom.  xv:  25-28;  Acts  xix:  21;  xx:  1-3;  Rom.  xvi:  1, 
23,  both  the  time  and  place  of  composition  can  readily  be  determined. 
St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  while  on  his  third  mission- 
ary journey,  during  his  last  three-months'  stay  in  Achaia,  just  before 
his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  at  Corinth  or  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, during  the  month  of  December,  67  A.D.,  or  at  the  begin- 
ning of  58  A.D.  It  was  during  this  period  of  comparative  rest,  with 
a  strong  missionary  spirit  still  burning  within  him  (Rom.  xvi:  19-25), 
that  he  finds  opportunity  to  write  and  send  this  letter,  (h)  From  the 
contents  and  general  tenor  of  the  Epistle  we  must  infer,  that  though 
the  Apostle  was  as  yet  personally  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  believers  in  the  Church  at  Rome,  nevertheless  it  seems  that  he 
must  have  had  some  reliable  information  as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs 
— information,  no  doubt,  received  from  some  of  the  brethren  to  whom 
he  sends  greetings,  (c)  The  true  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Epistle  finds 
its  best  solution,  partly  in  the  general  state  of  Christendom  at  the 
time,  and  partly  in  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Church  at  Rome.  We 
agree  with  Prof.  D  wight  "  that  the  Epistle  is  written  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  controversy  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christian- 
ity, and  that  the  Apostle  carries  forward  his  argument  largely  as  if 
having  Judaistic  adversaries  in  mind."  Feeling  intensely  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Church  at  Rome,  knowing,  however,  that  a 
Judaizing  spirit  had  already  taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
Jewish  Christians,  and  fearing  lest  the  Judaizing  heresy  which  had 
broken  out  at  Jerusalem,  had  invaded  Antioch,  had  overthrown  for 
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a  time  the  faith  of  the  Galatians,  and  had  created  such  disorder  at 
Corinth,  should  also  ere  long  make  headway  at  Rome,  he  writes  this 
Epistle,  in  which  he  not  only  seeks  to  fortify,  strengthen  and  build 
up  in  the  faith  the  Christians  at  Rome,  but  writing  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  takes  occasion  to  expound  the  great  central 
truths  of  the  Gospel  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  as  a  rule  of  faith  to  all 
the  Churches  for  all  time.  In  other  words,  this  Epistle  contains,  as 
no  other  does,  a  systematic  doctrinal  exposition  of  the  whole  Gospel 
scheme  of  salvation  in  contradistinction  to  a  Judaizing  gospel,  and 
for  the  Church  at  Rome  was  a  substitute  for  Paul's  personal  preaching. 

IV.  The  Contents  op  the  Epistle. 

Its  general  contents  have  already  been  noted  in  our  examination  of 
its  aim  and  purpose.  The  great  theme  is  Justification  by  Faith  (Rom. 
i:  16,  17),  which  is  first  proved  negatively  (Rom.  i:  18;  iii:  20),  and 
then  positively  (Rom.  iii:  21;  v:  21),  and  then  two  possible  objections 
are  considered,  the  first  of  which  is  answered  in  Rom.  vi:  1;  viii:  39, 
where  St.  Paul  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  does 
not  tend  to  immorality,  but  on  the  other  hand  to  Sanctification ;  and 
the  second  in  Rom.  ix:  1;  xi:  36,  where  St.  Paul  shows  that  this  doc- 
trine does  not  break  the  covenant  promise  given  to  Israel.  This  doc- 
trinal discussion  is  followed  by  a  practical  discussion  of  the  various 
duties  of  a  holy  life  as  the  fruit  of  justifying  faith.  (Rom.  xii:  1; 
xv:  13.)  An  appropriate  conclusion  ends  the  Epistle.  (Rom.  xv:  14; 
xvi:  27.) 

The  following  analysis  will  indicate  more  definitely  the  contents  of 
the  Epistle,  and  give  a  key  to  its  interpretation: 

(a)  Rqid.  i:  1-7.  Apostolic  Address  and  Salutation. 

(6)  i:  8-15.  Preface.  His  thankfulness  for  the  faith  of  the  Romans.  His  pur- 
posed visit. 

A.     DocTBiNAii  Discussion. 

Kom.  i:  16;  xi:  36. 
Rom.  i:  16,  17.     Tktmt:  The  Gtospel  is  the  PoWer  of  God  unto  Salvation,  io  every 
one  thai  believeth,  for  we  are  Justified  by  Faith. 

1.  Necfative  Proof. — Rom.  i:  18;  iii:  20.  We  are  not  justified  by  works,  for  all  men 
are  sinners. 

(a)  Rom.  i :  18-32.  For  the  wrath  of  Gk)d  is  revealed  against  the  Oentiles. 
{b)  Rom.  ii:  1;  iii:  20.    As  also  against  the  Jews. 

(1)  Rom.  ii:  1-11.  For  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  Gk>d. 

(2)  Rom.  ii:  12-16.  For  not  the  hearers  of  a  law  are  just  before  God,  but  the 
doers  of  a  law  shall  be  justified. 

(3)  Rom.  ii:  17-24.    But  the  Jews  have  become  transgressors  of  the  law. 

(4)  Rom.  ii:  25-29.   And  their  circumcision  has  become  uncircumcision. 

(5)  Rom.  iii:  1-8.   Though  the  Jews  have  some  advantages. 

(6)  Rom.  iii:  9-20.  Nevertheless  all,  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  under  sin, 
and  by  the  works  of  the  la#  cannot  be  justified. 

2.  Positive  Proof.— ^0111.  iii:  21;  v:  11.  For  we  are  justified  by  faith  apart  from 
the  works  of  the  law. 

(a)  Rom.  iii:  21-31.    The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  stated. 

<6)  Rom.  iv:  1-25.    Illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  example  of  Abraham. 
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(e)  Rom.  ▼:  1-11.  The  remilU  of  jnatifloation  bj  faith. 

3.  Retrospect  and  Sumnutry  Condwiimi  of  the  whole  Argum^.— Bom.  t:  12-21. 

(a)  Rom.  v:  12-14.  The  finit  Adam,  the  source  of  iiin  and  death  among  mankind. 

(b)  Rom.  ▼:  15-17.  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  the  source  of  righteooanaM  and 
life. 

(c)  Rom.  ▼:  18,  19.  Salvation  procured  for  aU. 

(d)  Rom.  t:  20,  21.  Eren  the  law  is  made  to  subeerre  God's  purpose  in  the 
economy  of  Salvation. 

^  Of  the  Doctrine  of  Sfinctifioatkm.— Rom.  vi:  1;  viii:  39. 

(a)  Rom.  vi:  1-23.  The  Relation  of  the  Regenerated  and  Justified  man  to  Sin. 

(1)  Rom  vi:  1-11.  We  who  died  to  sin,  how  shall  we  an}'  longer  live  therein? 

(2)  Rom.  vi:  12-14.  Present  yourselves,  therefore,  unto  Ood  as  alive  from  the 
dead. 

(3)  Rom.  vi :  15-23.  Being  made  free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  to  Ood, 
have  your  fruit  unto  sanctification,  and  the  end  eternal  life 

(b)  Rom.  vii:  1-6.  The  Relation  of  the  Regenerated  and  Justified  man  to  the 
law.  Being  discharged  from  the  law,  we  serve  in  newness  of  the  spirit,  and  not 
in  oldness  of  the  letter. 

(c)  Rom.  vii:  7-13.  The  Relation  of  the  Unregenerate  to  the  law.  Throogh  the 
law  sin  becomes  exceedingly  sinfuL 

(d)  Rom.  vii:  14;  viii:  17.  A  Description  of  the  state  of  the  Regenerate. 

(1)  Rom.  vii:  14-25.   In  relation  to  the  divine  law.    The  Old  Adam. 

(2)  Rom.  viu:  1-11.  In  relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  New  Man  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

(3)  Rom.  viii:  12-17.   And  ye  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  sons  of  Ood. 

(e)  Rom.  viii:  18-39.   Consolations  amidst  Uie  sufferings  of  the  present  time. 

(1)  Rom.  viii:  18.   Because  of  the  greatness  of  the  future  glory. 

(2)  Rom.  viii:  19-25.  Because  these  sufferings  are  in  accordance  with  divine 
order. 

(3)  Rom.  viii:  26.  27.   Because  of  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit. 

(4)  Rom  viii:  28-39.  Because  to  believers  all  things  work  together  for  good. 
5.  Of  the  Rejection  of  i^mief.— Rom.  ix:  1;  zi:  36. 

(a)  Rom.  ix:  1-5.   Paul  laments  the  fact  of  Israel's  rejection. 

(b)  Rom.  ix:  6-13.   But  the  Word  of  Ood  hath  not  come  to  naught. 

(c)  Rom  ix:  14-18.  And  there  is  no  unrighteousness  with  Ood. 

(d)  Rom.  ix:  19-33.  For  this  rejection  is  in  accordance  with  Old  Testament 
prophecy. 

(6)  Rom.  x:  1-13.  For  the  Jews  are  ignorant  of  Ood*s  righteousness  and  seek  to 
establish  their  own. 

(/)  Rom.  x:  14-21.  And  would  not  hearken  to  the  glad  tidings,  which  fact  had 
also  been  foretold. 

(9)  Rom.  xi:  1-10.  But  Ood  did  not  cast  off  His  people,  for  a  portion  have  ac- 
cepted the  OospeL 

{Jh)  Rom.  xi:  11-15.   By  their  fall,  salvation  is  come  unto  the  Oentiles. 

(t)  Rom  xi:  16-24.   Their  rejection,  however,  is  but  temporary. 

{J)  Rom.  xi:  25-32.   For  Israel  shall  yet  be  saved. 

(Jb)  Rom.  xi:  33-36.  How  unsearchable  are  the  judgments  of  Ood ! 

B.    Pbactical  DiBcnssioM. 
Rom.  xii:  l;xv:  13. 

Holiness  of  Life  is  the  fruit  of  Justifying  Faith. 

(a)  Rom.  xii:  1,  2.   Present  to  Ood  a  consecrated  body  and  a  renewed  mind. 

(6)  Rom.  xii:  3-8.  Exhortation  to  humility  and  to  the  proper  use  of  our  various 
gifts. 

(c)  Rom.  xii:  9-21.  Exhortations  to  various  Christian  virtues. 
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(d)  Bom.  xiii:  1-7.   Obejralers. 

(e)  Bom.  ziii:  8-10.   Love  your  neighbor. 

(/)  Bom.  xiii:  11-14.   Put  on  the  annor  of  light 

(g)  Bom.  xiv:  1-12.  Let  there  be  mnttud  toleration  between  the  strong  and  the 
weak. 

{h)  Bom.  xiv:  13-23.  Let  not  the  strong  put  a  stumbling-block  in  the  waj  of  the 
weak. 

(t)  Bom.  xv:  1-6.  The  strong  must  bear  with  the  weak. 

{k)  Bcm.  x.\\  7-13.  That  all  maj  praise  God  together. 

C.    CkmoLXTsioN. 
Bom.  xv:  14;  xvi:  27. 

(a)  Bom.  xv:  14-21.   A  description  of  Paul's  Apostolic  office  and  work. 

(6)  Bom.  xt:  22-29.  His  plans  for  the  future. 

<c)  Bom.  XV :  30-33.   Asks  for  the  prayers  of  the  Church. 

id)  Bom.  xvi:  1,  2.  Beoommendation  of  Phoebe. 

(e)  Bom.  xvi:  3-16.  Salutations. 

(/)  Bom.  xvi:  17-20.    Warnings  against  false  teachers. 

<g)  Bom.  xvi:  21-23.   Salutations  from  Christians  at  Corinth. 

(h)  Bom.  xvi:  25-27.  Concluding  Doxology. 

V.  Suggestions  foe  the  Study  op  the  Epistle. 

A  few  hints,  in  regard  to  the  right  spirit  and  proper  method  in 
i¥hich  we  should  prosecute  the  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Remans, 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  younger  clergy  and  to  theological  stu- 
•dents. 

(a)  As  to  the  spirit  in  which  we  should  approach  the  study  of  this 
Epistle.  Shall  we  regard  it  as  a  fine  specimen  "  of  rabbinic  and  philo- 
sophical reasoning,"  written  by  a  gifted  and  highly-cultured  Rabbi  ? 
Or  shall  we  regard  it  as  the  earnest  appeal  of  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ, 
bom  indeed  out  of  due  time,  but  writing  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  bearing  a  message,  of  which  He  was  not  ashamed — a 
gospel  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth  ?  We  cannot,  for  a  moment,  take  into  consideration  the 
former  alternative.  This  epistle  not  only  gives  us  hints  in  what  light 
we  should  regard  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  but  we  can  also 
^ther  from  it  what  views  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
had  about  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  would  be  well 
in  these  days  of  so-called  negative  criticism,  to  study  the  hints  here 
given.  Paul  accepts,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  the  narratives  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  historical  facts,  and  believes  and  teaches  that 
the  Old  Testament  came  from  (Jod,  and  those  of  us  who  receive  the 
Bible  as  the  inspired  Word  of  God  do  but  attribute  to  it  the  same 
authority  which  Paul  attributed  to  the  Old  Testament.  The  struct- 
ure of  the  Bible  is  closely  analogous  to  the  structure  of  the  Person 
of  our  Lord.  Those  who  have  wrong  views  of  the  Person  of  Christ 
will  naturally  also  have  wrong  views  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  Bible 
is  absolutely  divine  in  its  spirit,  yet  truly  human  in  its  body.  In  it 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  incarnate,  as  in  Christ  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  is  in- 
carnate.    It  is  God's  Word  mediated  through  man.     Both  the  Bible 
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and  Christ  in  their  divine  character  are  called  the  Word  of  Ood,  and 
in  both  perfect  divinity  and  perfect  humanity  are  inseparably  con- 
joined. There  is  nothing  divine  in  the  Bible  which  is  isolated 
from  tnie  humanity,  and  nothing  human  in  the  Bible  separated  from 
true  divinity.  So  that  though  we  recognize  the  elements  as  distinct^ 
we  receive  them  as  inseparable.  If  therefore  we  recognize  the  super- 
natural origin  and  divine  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  possess 
the  graces  of  humility  and  docility,  and  are  earnest  in  our  search 
after  truth,  we  have  at  least  a  few  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
a  proper  prosecution  of  the  study  of  Good's  Word. 

{li)  The  Method  in  which  we  should  study  this  Epistle. 

(1)  First  of  all,  study  the  Epistle  in  your  vernacular  tongue,  and 
form  a  careful  analysis  of  it,  without  any  reference  to  the  labors  of 
others,  afterwards  comparing  your  analysis  with  the  results  of  the 
best  commentators,  and  modifying  it  as  your  understanding  of  the 
Epistle  grows  in  depth  and  in  clearness.  (2)  Take  a  critical  text  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  ( Westcott  and  Hort's  or  Tischendorf 's  pre- 
ferred), and  "  with  grammar  and  dictionary  alone,"  without  reference 
to  any  translation  or  commentary,  seek  to  reproduce  "  in  letter  and  in 
the  spirit"  this  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  in  your  vernacular  tongue,  and 
carefully  write  such  translation.  There  is  a  passage  in  Bishop  Elli- 
cott's  preface  to  his  well-known  critical  and  grammatical  commen- 
tary on  Galatians,  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  younger  clergy  of 
our  day  to  consider.  He  says:  "  If  we  w^ould  train  our  younger  students 
to  be  reverential  thinkers,  earnest  Christians,  and  sound  divines,  we 
must  habituate  them  to  a  patient  and  thoughtful  study  of  the 
words  and  language  of  Scripture  before  we  allow  them  to  indulge 
in  an  exegesis  for  which  they  are  immature  and  incompetent.  If 
the  Scriptures  are  divinely  inspired,  then  surely  it  is  a  young  man's 
noblest  occupation  patiently  and  lovingly  to  note  every  change  of 
expression,  every  turn  of  language,  every  variety  of  inflection,  to 
analyze  and  to  investigate,  to  contrast  and  to  compare,  until  he  has 
obtained  some  accurate  knowledge  of  those  outward  elements  which 
are  permeated  by  the  inward  influence  and  powers  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God.  As  he  wearisomely  traces  out  the  subtle  distinctions 
that  underlie  some  illative  particle,  or  characterize  some  doubtful 
preposition,  let  him  cheer  himself  with  the  reflection  that  every 
effort  of  thought  he  is  thus  enabled  to  make  is  (with  God's  bless- 
ing) a  step  towards  the  inner  shrine,  a  nearer  approach  to  a  recog- 
nition of  the  thoughts  of  an  Apostle,  yea,  a  less  dim  perception  of  the 
mind  of  Christ."  (3)  Compare  your  translation  with  the  Revised 
Versions,  English,  German  or  Swedish.  (4)  Select  a  good  commentary 
on  the  Greek  text,  of  moderate  compass,  like  Bengel,  or  Vaughan,  or 
Webster  and  Wilkinson,  or  Wordsworth,  or  Aiford,  or  even  Bloom- 
field,  and  review  your  Epistle,  studying  your  commentary,  ami  writing 
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down  your  results  in  dear  and  concise  notes,  the  nucleus  of  your 
own  Commentary.     (5)  Then  select  that  commentary  which  on  the 
whole  you  regard  as  the  best;  study  the  Epistle  more  carefully  than 
ever,  as  also  the  commentary  chosen,  and  then  rewrite  your  notes, 
and  enlarge  as  you   see  necessary.     The  answer  to  the   question, 
Which  is  the  best  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  depends 
much  on  the  standpoint  of  the  inquirer,  whether  he  be  Calvinist  or 
Arminian,  Baptist,  Congregationalist,  Episcopalian,  Lutheran  or  Meth- 
odist,  etc.;  but  of    modem  commentators  we  believe  the  selection 
would  be  made  from  the  commentators  referred  to  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article.     (0)  This  method  of  study  applies  not  only  to  the 
whole  book,  but  also  to  special  chapters,  sections  or  passages.      (7)  For 
the  earnest  student  there  is  still  another  way  of  studying  this  Epistle, 
e8j)ecially  if  he  wishes  to  enter  into  the  depths  of  Scripture — ^and  it 
would  be  advisable  to  pursue  this  method  at  an  early  stage  of  your 
studies.     Select  some   special  topics  or  doctrines   discussed  by  St. 
Paul  in  this  Epistle,  and  carefully  examine  all  passages  bearing  upon 
them  (1)  in  this  Epistle  itself,  (2)  in  the  other  epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
and  (3)  in  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  you  will  find  an  abundant 
reward  for  all  your  labors.     And  while  prosecuting  your  studies  for- 
get not  the  three  means  of  theological  study:  oratio,  meditatio,  ten- 
tatio.     For  such  study  we  would  indicate  the  following  topics,  which 
will  suggest  themselves  even  in  a  most  cursory  reading  of  the  Epistle: 
(1)  The  Universal  Sinfulness  of  Mankind;  (2)  Of  Sin  and  its  Law; 
(3)  Of  Original  Sin;   (4)  Of  the  Flesh  and  the  Spirit;  (5)  Of  Divine 
Permission  as  an  act  of  Judgment;  (6)  Of  the  Natural  Knowledge  of 
God;  (7)  Of  Conscience;  (8)  Of  the  Government  of  God  by  Rewards 
and  Punishments;  (9)  Of  the  Work  of  the  Law;  (10)  Of  Inspiration; 
(11)  Of  the  Necessity  of  a  Mediator;  (12)  Of  the  Redemption  that  is 
in  Christ  Jesus;   (13)  Of  the  Imputation  of  Christ's  Righteousness; 
(14)  Of  Vicarious  Atonement;  (15)  Of  the  Appropriation  of  Christ's 
Righteousness;  (16)  Of  Faith;  (17)  Of  Justification  by  Faith;  (18)  Of 
Divine  Peace;  (19)  Of  the  Doctrine  of  Sanctification ;  (20)  Of  Adop- 
tion; (21)  Of  the  Assurance  of  Forgiveness;  (22)  Of  Baptism;  (23) 
Of  the  Intercession  of  Christ;  (24)  Of  the  Intercession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (25)  Of  Predestination;  (26)  Of  the  Wrath  of  God;  (27)  Of 
Eternal  Destruction;  (28)  Of  Eternal  Life;  (29)  Of  the  Final  Conver- 
sion of  the  Jews;  (30)  Of  the  Proper  Use  of  Christian  Liberty.     In 
prosecuting  this  research,  it  will  be  of  great  help,  by  the  aid  of  a  good 
Concordance  of  the  Greek  Testament,  to  trace  the  usage  of  the  orig- 
inal Greek  words  for  righteousness^  foreknowledge^  j testification^  rec- 
onciliation^ sin^  faith,  sanctification,  etc.,  and  their  various  deriva- 
tives, and  systematize  the  results  obtained. 
VI.  Doctrinal  Results. 
Some  of  these  have  alreadv  been  indicated  in  the  list  of  topics  sug- 
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gested  for  studyy  as  given  in  the  last  paragraph.     Two  of  these,  the 
Vicarious  Atonement  of  Christy  and  the  great  Protestant  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Fhithy  are  not  only  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Pauline  theology,  but  of  the  whole  New  Testament  economy.    But  so 
long  as ''  we  are  ignorant  of  Gk>d's  righteousness  and  seek  to  establish 
our  own,  and  do  not  subject  ourselves  to  the  righteousness  of  God" 
(Rom  x:  3),  and  do  not  recognize  and  realise  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  sin  (RonL  vii :  13),  there  is  little  hope  of  understanding  these 
precious  doctrines.     Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  great  Protestant 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  is  misunderstood  by  many  who  call 
themselves  Protestants.     To  obtain  a  true  apprehension  of  this  doc- 
trine, we  must  form  a  right  conception  of  the  three  elements  that  con- 
cur in  Justification — tfie  gra^^e  of  God,  the  blood  of  Christy  und  faith 
{Rom.  iii:  24,  25;  iv:  24,  25) — 1.€.,  (1)  the  grace  of  Grod  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Savior;  (2)  the  atoning  and  cleansing  power  of  the  blood 
of  Christ;  and  (3)  the  faith  by  which  we  appropriate  Christ's  right- 
eousness as  our  own  righteousness.     Catholicism  confounds  Justifica- 
tion and  Sanctification,  and  many  of  the  so-called  Protestant  denom- 
inations, in  regard  to  this  central  Protestant  doctrine,  are  almost  as 
Pelagianizing  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  itself.     They,  indeed, 
grant  and  confess  that  we  SLve  Justified  by  faith;  but  on  close  examin- 
ation this  does  not  mean  we  are  justified  by  f^ith  alone,  but  by  faith 
and  good  works.     The  stress  is  laid  on  living  faith ;  and  if  asked  to 
define  this  living  faith,  it  is  described  as  that  faith  that  must  bring 
forth  good  works,  and  these  latter  are  taken  as  the  criterion  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  character  of  the  faith  which  is  supposed  to  jus- 
tify.    But  if  the  forgiveness  of  my  sins  thus  rests  on  my  growth  in 
grace,  on  my  sanctification,  then  I  must  be  in  continual  uncertainty. 
I  am,  in  such  a  case,  never  assured  of  my  forgiveness,  no  matter  how 
favorable  the  case  may  be,  but  only  approximating  towards  recon- 
ciliation and  forgiveness.     But  my  certainty  of  reconciliation  requires 
a  more  steadfast  and  immovable  foundation  than  my  sanctification. 
This  is  Christ  Himself,  appropriated  by  faith.     Now  St.  Paul  gives 
us  altogether  a  different  criterion  by  which  we  are  to  determine  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  true  faith  which  justifies,  "  for  we  are 
justified  by  faith  apart  from  the  works  of  the  law,"  "  freely,"  "  by 
his  grace,"  "through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."     What, 
then,  is  this  criterion  by  which  I  can  determine  whether  I  have  the 
trtie  faith  which  justifies  ?    It  is  that  faith  which  truly  appropriates 
the  crucified  Savior,  who  offers  Himself  to  us  as  our  righteousness, 
and  whose  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us  by  God  the  Father,  if  we 
fully  and  truly  believe  that  Christ  died  for  us  on  the  cross,  and  shed 
His  blood  for  us  and  for  our  redemption,  and  that  He  was  raised  for 
our  justification.     In  other  words,  we  are  justified  by  faith  alotiey 
without  all  preceding,  present  or  subsequent  works,  out  of  pure  grace 
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alone,  because  of  the  sole  merit,  complete  obedience,  bitter  suffering, 
death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  obedience  is 
reckoned  to  us  for  righteousness.  Such  a  true  faith,  wrought  in  us 
by  the  H0I7  Ghost,  is  also  from  its  very  nature  a  living  faith,  which 
necessarily  will  bring  forth  good  works.  But  we  cannot  at  this  time 
discuss  at  further  length  this  momentous  theme,  which  we  regard  as 
the  most  important  among  the  great  religious  issues  of  the  present 
day. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  regard  it  as  a  favorable  sign  that  so 
much  attention  of  late  has  been  paid  to  the  study  of  this  Epistle,  and 
we  hope  that  by  means  of  such  study  the  two  great  central  docrines 
of  St.  Paul,  as  above  indicated,  may  be  brought  nearer  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men. 


VX— STUDIES  IN  THE  PSALMS. 

NO.  I 

By  Pbop.  John  Dk  Wrrr,  D.D.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

PSALM  vm. 

[fob  THX  CHIBF  MUBIOIAN,  upon  THX  aiTTITH.      ▲  PSALM  OF  DAYID.  ] 

.1  Jebovah  oar  Lord, 

How  exalted  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth ! 
Ob  inscribe  it  as  thy  glory  upon  the  heavens ! 

2  Of    the  praises  of  babes  and  sucklings  thou  boildest  a  stronghold  for 

response  to  thy  foes, 
To  silence  the  hating  and  revengefiil. 

3  When  I  see  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  Angers, 

The  moon  and  the  stars  which  thon  hast  set  in  their  place, 

4  What  is  a  mortal,  that  thou  bearest  him  in  mind. 
Or  a  son  of  Adam,  that  for  him  thou  shoxddst  care  ^ 

5  Thou  hast  made  him  little  less  than  Divine; 
And  with  glory  and  honor  hast  crowned  him. 

6  Thou  gavest  him  rule  over  the  works  of  thy  hands. 
Thou  hast  placed  them  all  under  his  feet; 

7  Sheep  and  oxen,  under  him  are  they  all. 
And  alike  the  beasts  of  the  field, 

8  The  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea — 
Even  that  which  frequenteth  the  paths  of  the  seas ! 

9  O  Jehovah  our  Lord, 

How  exalted  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth ! 

— "  ThA  Praise  8<mg8  of  Israel,"  Bevised  Edition. 

The  above  translation  needs  to  be  justified  in  several  important 
particulars. 

A  minor  change  from  the  authorized  version  is  the  substitution  of 
exulted  for  excellent  in  the  first  and  last  verses.  The  latter  word, 
originally  most  expressive,  has  come  to  be  used  of  things  fairly,  but 
not  surpassingly,  good.     The  primary  conception  of  the  Hebrew  word 
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i8  hreatdthy  or  expannon  ;  hence  it  is  applied  to  thoRe  who  fill  a  large 
place  in  rank  or  public  estimation.  It  would  ordinarily  be  well  ren- 
dered by  nobUy  honorable^  Bplendidy  eminent y  dUtinguuh^dy  or  iUu*- 
triotis;  but  these  adjectives  are  too  familiar  in  connection  with  hnman 
greatness  to  be  suitable  here.  ^^ExaUed^^  and  "gloriatts**  are  the 
only  terms  that  can  fitly  describe  the  highest  Divine  Name. 

The  verb  in  the  second  line  has  given  great  trouble  to  translators. 
We  give,  Oh  inscribe  it;  Heb.,  Which  Oh  place;  A.  V.,  Who  hast  set. 
The  form  n^  is  the  imperative  of  the  verb  •]n3,  to  give,  or  place, 

with  the  intensifying  termination,  ah.  Most  exegetical  authorities 
regard  it  as  used  for  the  2d  pers.  of  the  perfect.  But  this  is  quite 
unexampled.  Perowne  admits  this,  and  prefers  to  consider  it  an  error 
in  the  text — careless  copyists  having  written  the  imper.  for  the  perf. 
This  is  improbable  and  unnecessary.  Delitzsch  and  others,  with  the 
merest  shadow  of  support  from  analogy,  treat  it  as  an  irregular  form 
of  the  in/\  constr,y  and  render  it  as  a  perf.     Ewald  supposes  njFi  to 

be  a  defective  form  for  n^>  ^o  extend;  but  this  meaning  is  wholly 

conjectural.     Other  explanations  are  even  less  satisfactory. 

These  foregoing  ojiinions  are  all  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  preceding  relative  pronoun  is  the  subject  of  the  verb.  In  this 
case,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  latter  cannot  be  rendered  imperatively, 
(resenius  alone  discerns  that  the  relative  pronoun  may  be  in  the 
accusative,  referring  as  its  antecedent  to  the  glory  that  lies  in  the 
transcendent  name,  Jehovah.  He  renders  the  line,  "  Which  glory  of 
thine  set  thou  also  above  the  heavens."  It  certainlv  relieves  the  whole 
difficulty  to  find  here  an  earnest  petition  that  the  name  which  describes 
the  personal  God  as  manifesting  his  power  and  wisdom  and  goodness 
to  the  children  of  men,  may  be  inscribed  upon  the  heavens  as  in 
letters  of  light:  in  other  words,  that  all  men  everywhere  may  know 
and  praise  the  glorious  name  of  Jehovah.  Our  substitution  of  inscribe 
it  for  the  more  literal  which  inscribe,  does  not  at  all  affect  the  sense, 
and  is  preferable  as  an  English  rendering. 

In  the  second  verse  of  the  psalm,  while  the  general  thought  as  set 
forth  in  the  authorized  version  is  sufficiently  obvious,  the  translation 
is  inexact  and  puzzling,  especially  in  the  expression,  **  Thou  hast  or- 
dained strength."    The  verb  -^o^   always   means  to  found;   or,   by 

metonymy,' <o  build.  It  suggests  immediately  that  the  abstract  form 
ty,  strength,  is  used  for    the  concrete  |yo>  *  stronghold,  as  in  xlvi : 

2,  and  elsewhere.  The  stronghold  refers  figuratively  to  the  defence 
which  God  sets  up  against  those  who  deny  and  deride  his  existence 
and  perfections.  Here  he  entrenches  himself  in  absolute  security, 
and  his  foes  shall  all  be  put  to  silence  and  to  shame. 

If  one  ask  of  what  material  the  stronghold  is  built,  the  answer  enr- 
phatically  precedes  the  verb;  of  the  nioutk — that   is,  Hebraistically, 
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ofth^  praise  of  babes  and  sucklings.    So  the  same  Hebrew  word  na, 

month,  stands  in  Gen.  xvii:  1,  and  often  elsewhere,  for  a  command- 
ment;  in  Numb,  iv:  27,  for  an  appointment;  in  Numb,  xxxv:  30,  etc., 
for  testimony;  in  Deut.  xvii:  11,  for  the  sentence  of  the  law,  etc.  No 
example  of  metonymy  is  more  frequent — the  month  for  that  which 
proceeds  from  it.  Here  the  context  clearly  sugge8ts/>raw6.  The  pre- 
position is  the  same  that  usually  accompanies  the  mention  of  the  mate- 
rial out  o/*  which  anything  is  made,  as  in  Gen.  ii:  10. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that,  in  order  to  bring  out  more  clearly 
the  thought  that  the  praise  of  children  (or,  the  childlike)  refutes  and 
repels  the  evil-minded,  who  blasphemously  assail  God,  we  have  ven- 
tured  the   most  literal  translation    of   |yo^,    the   ordinary   Hebrew 

~  ~  A 

equivalent  for  the  conjunction  becatcse  of.     It  is  simply  the  prep.  ^, 

tOy   or  for^  prefixed   to  the  apocopate    form    of  n^yo,  an   answer, 

derived  from  one  of  the  most  familiar  Hebrew  verbs.  It  suggests  to 
every  Hebrew  reader  of  the  psalm  the  sense  we  have  assigned  to  it — 
in  response  to,  especially  in  connection  with  the  mention  of  the  praises 
of  children  as  silencing  the  enemies  of  Gk>d. 

Our  next  important  divergence  from  the  A,  V.  occurs  in  verse  6 : 
"  Thou  hast  made  him  little  less  than  Divine."  For  the  last  word,  the 
Hebrew  has  God,  manifestly  referring  to  the  creation  of  man  in  God's 
image  and  likeness  (Gen.  i:  27)  as  descriptive  of  his  nature,  for  which 
the  adjective  Divine,  rather  than  the  substantive,  is  the  best  English 
expression.  This  is  in  emphatic  contrast  to  man's  lower  nature,  as 
described  in  the  preceding  verse,  not  only  by  his  generic  name,  Adam, 
the   earth-bom,   but  by  j^m,  a  word  expressive  of  feebleness  and 

frailty,  equivalent  to  our  word  mortal.     So  in  ix:  19,  20;  x:  18. 

Let  us  now  study  this  sacred  lyric  in  its  general  scope  and  import. 
None  more  beautiful  or  suggestive  can  be  found  in  the  whole  collec- 
tion. Its  tone,  tenor,  and  movement  are  calm  and  tranquil,  but 
elevated,  stately  and  majestic.  It  is  full  of  sunlight — the  only  true 
sunlight  for  the  race  whose  glorious  nature  and  endowment  it  so 
grandly  describes — the  presence  and  favor  of  God. 

The  culminating  point  of  the  Psalm  is  that  to  which  we  have  last 
alluded  in  remarking  upon  difference  in  translation :  the  glory  of  man, 
as  by  creation  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  his  consequent 
investment  with  sovereignty  over  all  other  creatures  upon  the  earth. 

In  working  up  to  this  point,  the  Psalmist  enlists  and  holds  our 
highest  admiration.  The  adoring  reference  to  the  name  Jehovah,  as 
suggestive  of  the  grace  of  the  personal  God  in  coming  into  personal 
relations  with  men,  and  attracting  them  to  Himself  by  entrancing 
manifestations  of  His  power  and  kindness,  is  the  opening  doxology: 
and  in  no  way  could  the  Psalm  be  impressed  with  such  roundness,  full- 
ness and  synmietry  as  by  its  emphatic  repetition  at  the  close. 
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The  first  verse  is  general.  It  is  virtually  a  prayer  that  every  ray  of 
glory  that  visits  the  earth,  whether  from  sun  or  star,  or  from  some 
8U)>erior  manifestation  of  infinite  lovingkindness,  may  be  recognised 
with  appropriate  adoration,  as  emanating  from  the  personal  Jehovah 
— the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. 

The  second  verse  refers  to  two  classes  of  men:  the  enemies  of  Ood» 
who  deride,  scoff,  and  deny;  and  babes  and  sucklings,  the  simple* 
minded,  loving,  and  sincere,  whoso  grateful  and  unstinted  praise  scat- 
ters to'the  winds  the  as])er8ions  of  malignant  skepticism. 

We  have  now,  in  verse  third,  a  delightful  retrospection.  The  Divine 
work  on  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  and  the  crowning  work  of  the 
sixth  are  brought  vividly  into  the  present,  and  in  sharp  contrast.  The 
glory  of  the  visible  heavens,  with  its  flaming  orbs,  seems  to  entitle 
them  to  higher  estimation  than  any  possible  proiluct  of  Almighty 
power.  But  upon  man,  in  his  insignificance  and  feebleness,  even  %■ 
greater  glory  was  bestowed,  and  he  is  invested  with  the  highest 
dignity.  As  "  almost  Divine "  he  is  constituted  lord  over  all  the 
earth.  Every  tenant  of  land,  and  air,  and  sea  is  subjected  to  his 
power. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  is  referred  to  as  a  permanent  constitu- 
tion. 'It  not  only  belongs  to  the  past,  but  to  the  present,  and,  by  impli- 
cation, to  the  future.  Its  foundation  was  laid  in  a  creative  act,  which 
even  yet  distinguishes  the  man  from  the  brute,  and  the  distinction  is 
ineradicable. 

Is  this  glorious  Psalm  indeed  prospective  as  well  as  retrospective  ? 
By  any  legitimate  interpretation,  does  it  include  within  its  sweep  of 
time  and  space  and  power,  God's  redemptive,  as  well  as  His  creative, 
work  ?  Does  it  contain  a  hint  of  a  greater  glory  and  a  higher  dignity 
in  the  future? 

We  think  that  it  does,  most  assuredly.  If  not  distinctly  in  the 
thought  of  the  sacred  poet,  it  lay  in  the  thought  and  purpose  and 
decretive  ordinance  of  God,  as  clearly  as  if  already  accomplished,  that, 
whenever  the  full  glory  of  fellowship  with  God  should  be  realised, 
whenever  the  germinal  and  immature  principle  that  he  received  by  the 
Divine  breath — his  higher  Divine  nature — should  attain  its  most  per- 
fect beauty  and  strength,  he  would  indeed  be  lord  over  aU.  He  was  not 
made  in  the  image  of  God  that  he  might  forever  be  a  keeper  of  sheep 
and  driver  of  oxen,  or  that  he  might  subjugate  the  lion  and  harpoon 
the  whale.  This  supremacy  over  "  the  beast  of  the  field,  the  birds  of 
the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea,"  is  a  parable  for  the  future,  when  "  all 
things  shall  be  put  under  his  feet."  His  rule  over  the  brute  creation 
was  a  fact  in  the  then  present,  in  accordance  with  his  capacity  in  the 
first  period  of  his  existence.  It  comprehends  a  prophecy  and  pledge, 
that,  in  whatever  position  he  shall  hereafter  occupy,  when  the  glory 
of  his  nature  reaches  its  fullest  development,  and  he  attains  fitness- 
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for  higher  dignity  and  rule,  he  shall  be  lord  paramount;  none  above 
him,  save  God  only. 

The  purpose  of  Jehovah  seemed  to  be  defeated  when  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  but  it  has  never  been  abandoned.  It  is  realized 
through  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  who  restores  all  that  was  lost^ 
whether  actual  or  possible:  His  redeemed  people  becoming  associated 
with  himself  in  the  highest  glory  and  honor. 

In  the  light  of  these  comments  we  can  understand  the  effective  use 
which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  makes  of  the  Eighth 
Psalm  in  chap,  ii:  5-10.  The  splendid  significance  that  he  attributes 
to  it  is  quite  within  its  legitimate  scope  and  meaning,  in  its  historie 
connection  with  the  account  in  Genesis. 


Vn.— LEAVES  FROM  A  PREACHER'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

NO.  VI. 
Bt  Abthub  T.  Pzebson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

LXni.  pQfd  conirasts  the  prqfit  cf  good  voorks  with  the  nnprofltableness  of  vain 
words.  (Titus  iii:  8,  9).  How  the  Hebrew  church  was  given  up  to  *'  foolish  ques- 
tions and  genealogies  and  contentions  and  strivings  about  the  (ceremonial)  law ! " 
Think  of  writing  rabbinical  disquisitions  on  such  a  question  as  **  whether  an  egg 
laid  on  a  festival  maj  be  eaten  1"  Think  of  two  parties  among  the  Jewish  sages 
gravely  arraying  themselves  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  such  a  momentous  oon^ 
troversy !  The  School  of  Shammai  solemnly  decides  that  it  may  he  eaten ;  the  School 
of  Hillel  as  solemnly  affirms  that  it  moid  not.  Swift's  satire  was  not  wholly  a  Ac- 
tion, that  represented  two  great  nations,  the  Big-endians  and  the  Little-endians, 
as  dividing  beyond  reconciliation  upon  the. question  whether  in  eating  eggs  you 
should  crack  them  upon  the  big  end  or  the  little  end.  We  see  these  wise  Eabbi 
holding  learned  controversies  over  "  what  sort  of  wick  and  oil  is  to  be  used  for 
lighting  the  candles  of  the  Sabbath?"  If  a  tithe  of  the  study  and  diligence 
given  to  controversy  through  the  ages  had  been  given  to  the  exemplification  of 
piety,  what  a  world  we  should  have  had  to-day,  and  what  a  church  in  the  nlidst 
of  it,  abounding  in  good  works  ! 

LXIV.  Self-derdal  is  the  grand  law  of  all  holy  living.  It  has  never  been  better 
defined  than  by  Neal  Dow,  when  he  said,  '*  Self-denial  is  living  with  reference  to 
the  future."  Self-indulgence  lives  for  the  present,  and  the  immediate  present, 
and  utterly  disregards  a  future  that  is  often  by  no  means  very  remote.  Accord- 
ingly the  Bible  represents  it  as  a  damning  sin  to  be  content,  as  are  "  men  of  the 
world/'  to  ''have  their  portion  in  this  life."  Dives  is  charged  with  neither  im- 
morality nor  inhumanity ;  but  simply  with  having  by  his  own  choice,  in  his 
**  life-time,  received  his  good  things  f* 

LXY.  The  voord  of  Ood  is  a  two-fdgfd  svoord.  One  edge  is  the  law,  sharpened  to 
the  utmost  keenness,  with  the  awful  severity  of  its  demands,  and  the  terrible  cer- 
tainty of  its  penalty.  The  other  edge  is  the  gospel,  whose  power  lies  in  the  tender- 
ness of  an  infinite  and  inviting  grace.  Either  edge  alone  has  great  power  ;  but 
combined  in  the  same  weapon  they  make  a  sword  that  cuts  both  ways,  and  they 
unite  in  the  point,  which  is  thus  doubly  keen  and  calculated  to  pierce  to  the  very 
Joints  and  marrow.  Let  us  not  neglect  either  the  word  of  wrath  which  speaks  to 
fear,  or  the  word  of  grace  which  speaks  to  love  ;  for  they  together  make  up  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit. 

LXVL     Christ  saves  His  people  from  th^  sins.    The  old  idea  of  i^t«ftfc\i\Ti^'«^'^  \*i 
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Have  from  rid'h  consequence}*  :  bat  the  true  idea  inolndcH  also  Rin*s  oomminion — 
sin  itself.  Penalty  is  not  all;  power  ih  even  more  iui|X)rtant  as  pertaining  to  iniq- 
uity; for  unless  sin's  power  be  broken,  the  forgiven  sinner  only  incurs  the  penalty 
anew.  Hence  pardon  must  be  followed  by  purity;  redemption  from  penotty  by 
redemption  from  jK>trfr  and  finally  ;>rfse?ieeof  sin. 

**  Be  of  Hin  tU«  double  cure: 
Bsve  mo  from  its  guilt  and  {tower." 

LXVII.  Tkt  connection  Mvoeen  trxl  and  aemutH  oirglit  to  be  vital.  An  Eastern 
luinister  boldly  told  his  congregation  that  **he  only  took  his  text  as  a  hook  to 
haug  his  thoughts  upon.*'  The  old  saying  that  **  if  the  text  had  a  contagions 
disease,  the  discourse  would  often  run  no  risk  of  taking  it,**  is  pnt  before  us  in  a 
new  and,  we  think,  better  shape  by  one  who  compares  a  text  to  **a  gate  opening 
into  the  Lord's  garden;**  and  says  that  many  ministers,  ''instead  of  nnlatch- 
ing  the  gate  and  leading  their  hearers  in  to  pluck  the  fruit  and  flowers,  content 
themselveii  by  getting  upon  it  and  swinging  to  and  fro.'*  Moreover,  then  U  room 
for  s^editm  even  in  using  the  inspired  word.  An  English  clergyman  tells  of  find- 
ing a  poor  dying  woman  whose  husband,  with  tears  trickling  from  his  eyee,  was 
reading  to  her  a  list  of  genealogies  from  the  book  of  Chronicles  I  *' 

LXVIII.  He  vofio  stops  learning  shordd  stop  prenehitig.  The  moment  we  oease  to 
acquire  we  become  unfitted  to  impart.  Even  the  stores  of  knowledge  gathered  in 
past  years  lose  their  freshness,  their  vitality,  their  vitalizing  influence,  when  ac- 
cumulation no  longer  goes  on.  Let  us  have  a  running  stream :  who  wants  stagnant 
water  !  Or,  as  the  President  of  Michigan  University  said  in  his  graceful  inaugnral, 
**No  man  can  produce  attractive  and  nutritious  food  for  others  by  incessantly 
threshing,  in  the  same  monotonous  way,  the  very  same  straw  which,  for  an  inde- 
flnite  period,  he  has  been  turning  over  and  over,  and  pounding  with  his  pedagogic 
flail.'* 

LXIX.  The  attempt  to  make  conscience  approve  a  course,  dictated  by  inclination 
rather  than  duty,  is  like  trying  forcibly  to  make  a  magnet  point  a  certain  way.  If 
it  does  point  in  any  other  direction  than  toward  the  magnetic  pole,  you  have  only 
disordered  the  delicate  instrument  and  made  your  compass  untrustworthy.  This 
reminds  us  of  a  remark  of  Dr.  William  Adams,  that  **some  men  follow  conscience 
only  as  a  man  follows  a  wheelbarrow,  which  he  pushes  before  him  with  all  the 
energy  of  a  determined  will !'  * 

LXX.  Nefiemiah  voas  a  model  organizer.  In  all  the  work  of  temple  and  city  re- 
pair and  rebuilding,  mark  his  three  grand  principles;  1.  Division  of  labor: 
'* Every  man  over  against  his  own  door.**  2.  Co-operation:  All  energies  finding 
their  common  centre  in  a  unity  of  plan  and  harmony  of  aim,  essentially  one 
work.  3.  Concentration:  All  rallying  to  the  defense  of  any  assaulted  point,  at  the 
signal  of  the  trumpet. 

LXXL  The  narrative  of  (he  shipwreck  (in  Acts  xxvii)  is  almost  an  allegory.  What  a 
picture  of  the  Voyage  of  Life  !  Disregarding  the  voice  of  inspired  warning,  reject- 
ing the  word  of  the  Lord  for  the  conclusions  of  worldly  wisdom;  seeking  worldly 
havens  of  security  and  comfort; deceived  by  the  seductive  south  wind  of  pleasure, 
meeting  the  sure  euroclydon  of  trial  and  temptation,  facing  irresistible  evils  like 
the  wreck  of  bodily  health,  fortune  and  household  joy;  vainly  resorting  to  worldly 
helps  and  expedients,  sacrificing  almost  everything  in  hope  to  save  at  least  life; 
then  compelled  to  abandon  oneself  to  inevitable  doom,  and  sinking  into  utter 
darkness  and  despair.  But  Gk>d*s  opportunity  is  found  in  man's  extremity :  and 
just  here  when  human  help  and  hope  fail,  comes  the  word  of  faith:  "Believe 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 

LXXII.  Tht  New  Testament  is  like  a  grand  pidure,  representing  two  worlds  :  one 
near,  real,  in  the  foreground;  the  other  distant,  cloudy,  in  the  background.  The 
*<  world  to  come  "  is  not  wholly  futvare,  but  present,     Man  is  living  in  both  worlds. 
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l>nt  cannot  live  for  both.  There  is  antagonism  in  their  treasores,  pleasures  and 
irhole  spirit  and  drift.  Henoe  oomes  the  necessity  of  a  choice,  which  cannot  be 
evaded;  and  cannot  be  rightly  made  mthout  across.  It  inyoWes  three  other  decis- 
ions :  First,  shall  God*s  will  or  mj  will  be  m j  law  ?  Secondly,  shall  duty  or  inclin- 
ation prevail?  thirdly,  shall  I  live  for  myself  or  others  ?  A  right  decision  involves 
not  only  the  denial  of  some  things,  bnt  the  denial  of  sdf.  Tet  this  law  is  written 
on  our  bdtig :  Sdfishness  is  suicidal.  To  seek  is  to  lose,  to  surrender  is  to  acqnire. 
The  lower  good  must  always  be  sacrificed  to  get  the  higher,  and  every  true  sacrifice 
brings  its  own  compensation.  All  salvation  from  a  worse  state  to  a  better  is  by 
self-denial. 

LXXm.  What  a  parable  is  that  of  the  sower  !  The  seed:  Christ  the  kernel  in  the 
husk  of  the  word.  Tet  what  a  kernel  must  that  be  that  is  put  in  such  a  husk  I 
The  sower:  it  matters  not,  whether  skilled  farmer  or  little  child,  if  the  seed  only 
gets  in  the  soil  1  The  soil :  of  four  sorts :  the  trodden  path,  the  thin  layer  of 
earth  with  the  rock  beneath;  the  soil  with  seeds  of  weeds  and  thorns  in  it;  and  the 
good,  deep  rich  earth.  Every  feature  of  this  parable  bears  investigation  and  ex- 
pansion. For  example,  the  third  class — the  grain  that  grows  among  weeds  grows 
long  and  spindling  but  neyer  fiUs  out  the  ear.  What  a  picture  of  the  disciple  whose 
growth  is  so  hindered  by  worldly  cares  or  lusts,  that  he  never  becomes  a  converter 
of  souls  !    In  him  is  no  seed  cf  propagation  and  reproduction. 

LXXIV.  **  There  u}ere  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days  "  is  the  simple  record  of  the 
4ige  before  the  flood.  There  has  been  no  age  without  its  giants;  not,  perhaps,  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  great  physical  stature,  bnt  in  the  broader  sense  of  mental 
might,  capacity  to  command  and  control.  Such  men  are  but  few,  in  the  most 
favored  times,  and  it  takes  but  few  to  give  shape  to  human  history  and  destiny. 
Their  words  shake  the  world;  their  deeds  move  and  mould  humanity;  and  as 
<^arlyle  has  suggested,  history  is  but  their  lengthened  shadows,  the  indefinite 
prolonging  of  their  influence  even  after  they  are  dead;  and  like  giant  trees  we 
do  not  realize  their  stature  until  they  fall ! 

LXXV.  Uistoiy  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  studies,  and  biography  is  the  key  of 
history.  In  the  lives  of  men,  philosophy  teaches  us  by  examples.  In  the  analy- 
sis of  character,  we  detect  the  essential  elements  of  success  and  discern  the  causes 
of  failure.  Virtue  and  vice  impress  us  most  in  concrete  forms  ;  and  hence  even 
the  best  of  all  books  enshrines,  as  its  priceless  jewel,  the  story  of  the  only  perfect 
life, 

VIII.— MISQUOTED   SCRIPTURES. 

NO.    XIX. 

By  Tai^ot  W.  Chambers,  D.D. 

1.  Lev.  i:  3.  The  direction  to  one  proposing  to  bring  an  offering  from  the  herd 
is  that  "  he  shall  offer  it  of  his  own  voluntary  will  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  before  the  Lord,"  which  seems  to  put  the  emphasis  upon  the 
voluntariness  of  their  service.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  according  to  the  ancient 
versions  and  most  modem  critics  who  render  thus,  ''he  shall  offer  it  at  the  door 
of  the  tent  of  meeting  that  he  may  be  accepted  before  the  Lord."  The  emphasis  lies 
on  the  place  of  offering,  which  must  be  carefully  observed  in  order  to  the  divine 
acceptance.  The  same  change  should  be  made  in  Lev.  xix:  5;  xxii:  19,  29.  It  is 
important,  because  the  Levitical  phrase  occurs  also  in  the  prophets  (Isa.  Ivi:  7; 
Ix:  7;  Jer.  vi:  20),  and  needs  there  to  have  its  technical  sense. 

2.  In  Lev.  v:  3  a  man  is  said  to  be  made  unclean  '*  if  he  touch  any  unclean  thing, 
whether  a  carcass  of  an  unclean  beast  or  a  carcass  of  uncloan  cattle."  To  the  Eng- 
lish reader  this  looks  like  a  case  of  meaningless  repetition,  for  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  ''beast"  and  "cattle"?    But  no  such  pleonasm  is  found  in  the 
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Hebrew,  for  there  the  word  rendered  6«i«<  alwayii  xneanii  leUd  5«brf.  Hence  the 
direction  is  to  nhon  the  touch  of  anj  oaroaM  whether  of  a  wild  beast  or  of  domeetio 
cattle. 

3.  In  the  fonrth  chapter  of  the  name  book  (▼:  12)  the  prieat  ia  directed  in  the 
case  of  the  sin-offering  thoa,  "  Even  the  whole  bnlloek  shall  he  carry  forth  without 
the  camp.**  This  is  one  of  the  places  cited  by  the  late  Bishop  CTolenso  to  show  the 
impossibility  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  for  how  could  an  ordinary  priest  carry  for  any 
distance  an  entire  bullock  upon  his  shoulders  ?  But  the  original  does  not  say  he 
is  to  carry  it,  but  that  he  shall  otniM  VLioqo^  for  which  purpose,  of  course,  he  could 
employ  as  many  persons  as  were  required.  I  may  add  that  CTen  if  the  original 
word  did  mean  to  "  carry,**  it  might  be  explained  on  the  well-known  principle, 
qyXf(y^  per  aHumfacU  per  m. 

4.  ProT.  xvii:  27  reads:  "  He  that  hath  knowledge  spareth  his  words;  and  a  man 
of  understanding  is  of  an  excellent  spirit.*'  The  first  member  of  the  parallelism 
is  forcible,  but  the  second  looks  like  an  identical  proposition.  Most  expositors 
prefer  to  reverse  the  position  of  subject  and  predicate  in  both  members,  and  ren- 
der as  follows: 

He  thai  sparBlli  bis  words  hath  knowledRe; 

He  that  le  of  a  cool  q^t  is  a  man  of  nndentandlng. 

These  propositions  are  not  identioaL  They  are  of  prime  importance,  and  are 
applicable  to  every  reader  of  Scripture. 

r».  Prov.  xviii:  1  contains  an  utterance  very  hard  to  be  understood:  "Through 
desire  a  man,  having  separated  himself,  seeketh  and  intermeddleth  with  all  wis- 
dom.** This  certainly  sounds  like  commendation.  Yet  most  critics  take  the  pas- 
sage in  another  sense.    A  rendering  which  is  at  least  possible  gives  the  words  this 

turn: 

He  that  eeparateth  himself  seeketh  kit  own  desire. 

And  ngeth  sgsinst  all  soond  wisdom. 

That  is,  the  man  who  is  of  unsocial  and  misanthropic  disposition,  and  therefore 
separates  himself  from  intercourse  with  others,  becomes  selfish  in  his  aims,  and 
as  a  result  quarrels  with  true  wisdom  rather  than  secures  its  favor  and  aid. 

C.  In  the  8th  verse  of  the  same  chapter  we  are  told  that  *'the  words  of  a  tale- 
bearer are  as  wounds,**  a  sentiment  which  is  repeated  in  the  same  terms  in 
xxvi:  22.  Such  words  are,  indeed,  well  described  as  vxmnda:  but  most  critics 
derive  the  Hebrew  from  another  root  and  give  it  the  sense  of  ''dainty  morsels,** 
which  coheres  better  with  the  second  member  of  the  paralleliHm.  The  point  of 
the  proverb,  therefore,  is  the  depraved  pleasure  which  the  uncharitable  take  in 
hearing  whispered  backbitings.  They  welcome  such  utterances,  and  swallow  them 
eagerly  as  if  they  were  rare  dainties.  Here  applies  the  saying,  "The  receiver  is 
as  bad  as  the  thiel**  If  there  were  no  willing  listeners  there  would  be  no  eager 
whisperers  of  unkind  things.  A  witty  English  divine  once  said  that  the  tale-bearer 
should  be  suspended  by  a  nail  through  his  tongue,  and  the  tale-hearer  by  nidls 
through  his  ears. 
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THE  STONINO  0?  STEPZE27. 
Bt  B.  L.  Dabmbt,  D.D.,  LL.D.  [Pbxb- 

bttbbiam],  Axtbtzm,  Txxas. 
And  they  atoned  Stqihen,  eaUing  upon  Ood, 

and  saying.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spiriL 

— Acts  Tii:  59. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  un- 
der each  dispensation,  the  first  beliey- 
•r's  death  which  is  recorded,  was  that  of 
a  martyr;  in  the  Old  Testament  it  was 
that  of  Abel;  in  the  New,  that  of  Ste- 
phen. Let  us  endeavor  to  conceive  the 
awe  and  dreadful  curiosity,  with  which 
the  first  human  beings  witnessed  the 
first  execution  upon  one  of  their  fel- 
lows of  the  threatened  doom,  death  for 
sin.  The  visage  of  death  had  never 
been  seen:  man  only  knew  that  it  was 
something  irresistible  and  terrible, 
which  terminated  the  existence  of  the 
body  and  restored  it  to  the  dust  from 
which  it  was  taken.  But  now  they 
beheld  it;  they  saw  the  glazed  eye,  the 
sunken  cheek,  the  pallid  countenance, 
the  marble  rigidity  and,  above  all,  the 
ghastly  aspect  of  the  corpse.  And  how 
much  was  the  terror  of  the  spectacle 
enhanced  by  the  ffict,  that  the  death  of 
their  brother  was  by  violence;  that  his 
blood  was  poured  out  in  murder,  and 
the  image  of  humanity  in  him  foully 
marred  before  he  became  food  for 
worms  ? 

There  is  also  a  peculiar  interest  in 
the  death  of  the  first  Christian  of  the 
new  dispensation ;  for  the  grave  and  the 
world  of  spirits  had  now  received  a 
new  illustration.  The  saints  of  the 
Old  Testament  had,  indeed,  good  hope 
that  **  their  souls  should  not  be  left  in 
Bodes,**  But  the  instructions  and  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  had  now  illumin- 
ated the  tomb,  with  a  flood  of  light 
and  hope. 

Then  the  dear  flesh  of  Jeeus  lay 
And  left  a  long  perfame." 


His  death  had  now  conquered  the 
king  of  terrors,  disarmed  him  of  his 
stingy  and  <*  led  captivity  captive.**  Be- 
lievers with  such   an    example,   must 
surely  learn  a  new  lesson  of  submission 
and  courage.  Accordingly,  the  death  of 
the  proto-martyr,  although  accompan- 
ied with  every  outward  circumstance  of 
cruelty  and  horror,  was  full  of  consola^ 
lation   and   peace.     Persecuted  upon 
the  unjust  charge  of  perverting  the  re- 
ligion of  Moses,  he  had  defended  him- 
self and   rebuked   his   accusers*   sins 
with  a  faithful  boldness,  by  which  they 
were  cut  to  the  heart;  insomuch  that 
they    gnashed    upon    him    with  their 
teeth.    This  justification   of  himself, 
and  his  charges  against  them,  were  un- 
answerable; but  the  tyrant's  argument 
remained  to  them ;  and  they  resolved  'at 
once  to  silence  his  voice,  and  to  gratify 
their  malignity,  by  his  death.    He  was 
condemned  to  that  ghastly  mode  of  ex- 
ecution, stoning  to  death  with  stones. 
Surrounded    with  a  raging  multitude, 
who  were  rather  wild  beasts  than  men, 
he  was  dragged  out  of  the  city,  and 
while  a   young  Pharisee  named  Saul^ 
afterwards  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, kept  the  clothes  of  the  execution- 
ers,** they  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon 
Ood,  and  saying.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit.*'    But   his  Bedeemer,  who  had 
so  recently  passed  to  His  throne  through 
a  similar  ordeal,  did  not  forsake  him. 
By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  He 
vouchsafed  to  His  dying  servant  a  vis- 
ion of  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  Christ 
standing  on  His  right  hand,  which  was 
sufficient  to  repay  for  the  agonies  of  a 
violent  death.     How  amazing,  my  bre- 
thren, was  the  contrast  between   that 
scene,  which  was  obvious  to  the  eye  of 
sense,  and   that  different  one,   which 
disclosed  itself  to  the  eye  of  faith  at 
the  same  time?    The  one  presents  us 


[Many  of  the  fall  sermons  and  condensations  published  in  this  Bxvikw  aie  printed  from  the 
anthoTs'  manuscripts ;  others  are  specially  reported  for  this  publication.  Oreat  care  is  taxen  to 
make  these  reports  ooxrect.  The  condensations  are  carefully  made  under  our  editor'ui  supec- 
vision.— Ed.] 
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with  a  solitary,  helpleas  siiffarer,  the 
<sentre  of  a  group  of  murderons  auail- 
ants,  prostrate,  enuhed  with  blows,  his 
dying  ooantenanoe  begrimed  with  dnst 
and  blood,  his  palpitating  form  man- 
gled almost  beyond  the  semblance  of 
hnmanity.  Bat  Oh  !  behold  the  other ! 
Look  up  !  There  opens  before  us  that 
heavenly  court,  which  Tiolence,  sin  and 
death  can  never  enter,  radiant  with 
light  inefihble,  displaying  the  throne 
of  Almighty  justice,  now  newly  occu- 
pied by  the  God-man;  who  rises  up  at 
the  martyrs  cry,  and  with  a  counte- 
nance combining  human  Ioto  and  pity 
with  the  glories  of  Deity,  stretches  forth 
Hi8  hand,  lately  bleeding  for  us  on  the 
cross,  now  armed  with  the  sceptre  of  the 
universe.  At  His  beck,  the  liberated 
sonl  leaps  from  its  tenement  of  clay, 
leaving  it  all  insensible  to  its  wrongs, 
and  mounts  beaming  with  love  and  tri- 
umph to  the  inviting  arms.  Blessed 
compensation !  What  are  the  pains  of 
dying  compared  with  such  a  reward? 

Could  we  see  invisible  things,  we 
should  often  witness  similar  contrasts 
at  the  bedside  of  the  departing  people 
of  Qod.  That  which  our  senses  make 
known  to  us,  is  a  gloomy,  shaded  room, 
a  couch,  a  circle  of  tearful,  solemn 
watchers,  and  a  gasping  pallid  mortal, 
in  what  men  call  the  agonies  of  death. 
But  could  we  see  in  the  light  of  the 
upper  sanctuary,  we  should  more  cor- 
rectly, ca{l  them  the  agonies  of  birth. 
One  moment  the  sufferer  is  hovering 
in  insensibility  upon  the  faint  line 
which  separates  life  and  death,  or 
wrestling  with  the  strong  throes  of  his 
last  struggle;  the  next,  the  body  lies  a 
corpse,  and  the  suppressed  wail  of  be- 
reavement from  the  survivors  fills  the 
chamber  of  death.  But  could  we  fol- 
low the  ransomed  spirit  as  it  soars  to  its 
^ome,  how  different  would  be  the  world 
Df  glory,  which  bursts  upon  its  sight, 
and  the  shout  of  joy  with  which  it  en- 
ters in ! 

But  I  have  proposed  to  consider  es- 
pecially the  proto-martyr'a  dying  prayer, 
•*  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit."  First, 
this  seems  to  teach  us,  that  Stephen 
regarded   Jesus  Ohrist  as  very    God. 


There  are  miiidry  placet  in  th«  Sorip* 
lures,  where  this  pffimt  doctrine  is  not 
so  much  dogmatically  asserted  as  un- 
intentionally, though  olearly  imi>Ued. 
These  evidences  of  our  Saviour's  divin- 
iiy,  are,  in  one  aspeot,  even  more  satis- 
factory to  the  mind  than  the  set  and 
formal  assertions;  because  so  obviously 
sincere  expressions  of  the  saorsd  writ- 
er's inmost  heart,  and  because  they 
show  how  this  cardinal  truth  is  inter- 
woven with  the  believer's  whole  experi- 
ence. We  are  told  by  Scripture  that 
Stephen  was  an  eminent  saint,  and  an 
inspired  man.  The  heavens  had  just 
been  opened  to  him  and  the  celestial 
realities  had  been  disclosed,  with  the 
jxMition  of  Jesus  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father.  And  now,  immediately 
after  this  vision,  and  amidst  the  solemn 
emotions  of  the  last  hour,  he  prays  to 
Jesus  Christ,  addreasing  to  Him  the 
most  momentous  petition  which  erea- 
ture  cun  raise  to  Deity.  Our  English 
Bibles  read  "  They  stoned  Stephen, 
calling  ui>on  Ood  [r.  v.  the  Lord],  and 
saying,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit" 
Ood  is  printed  in  italic,  as  there  is 
nothing  in  the  original  answering  to  it 
It  would  have  been  more  correct  to  leave 
it  as  it  stands  in  the  Greek.  "They 
stoned  Stephen,  invoking,  and  saying. 
Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  Thus 
the  intention  of  the  evangelist,  which 
was  to  state  that  Christ  was  the  object 
of  bis  prayer,  is  made  clear.  But  even 
though  his  meaning  be  lost  in  this 
point,  the  petition  which  is  raised  to 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  last  clause  is  one 
which  no  scriptural  believer  could  ad- 
dress to  any  other  than  God ;  He  alone 
is  the  proper  object  of  religious  wor- 
ship, and  the  man  is  blind  indeed, 
who  could  entrust  his  everlasting  all, 
in  the  article  of  death,  to  any  other 
than  the  Omnipotent  arm. 

In  every  offio  of  the  Bedeemer,  the 
enlightened  Christian  feels  that  he ' 
could  not  properly  rely  on  Him  for  sal- 
vation, unless  He  were  very  God.  "It 
is  because  he  is  God,  and  there  is  none 
else  "  that  Isaiah  invites  "all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  to  look  unto  him  and  be 
saved."    But  in  the    hour   of  death, 
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especially,  the  Ghristian  needs  a  Sav- 
ior who  is  no  less  than  Qod.  An  angel 
oould  not  sympathize  with  onr  trial, 
for  he  cannot  feel  the  pangs  of  dissolu- 
tion. A  hnman  friend  cannot  travel 
with  ns  the  path  through  the  dark  val- 
ley, for  the  creature  who  yields  to  the 
stroke  of  death  is  overwhelmed  and 
returns  no  more  to  guide  his  fellow. 
The  God-man  alone  can  sustain  us;  He 
has  survived  it  and  returns  triumphing 
to  succor  us,  for  He  is  God.  Unless  this 
Divine  Guide  be  with  us,  we  must  fight 
the  battle  with  the  last  enemy  alone  and 
unaided.  Just  when  the  struggle  1be- 
comes  most  fearful  to  the  soul,  the  veil 
of  approaching  dissolution  descends 
between  it  and  all  this  world,  shuts  it 
oif  in  the  outer  darkness,  and  then,  in 
solitary  night,  must  the  king  of  terrors 
be  met,  with  no  human  arm  to  succor, 
and  no  ear  to  hear  the  cry  of  de- 
spair that  is  lost  in  the  infinite  silence. 
So  ntufl^  }^  die,  my  friend,  and  /;  though 
wife,  and  children,  and  comrades  be 
crowding  around  your  bed,  and  loved 
ones  be  stooping  to  receive  your  last 
sigh  to  their  hearts,  and  your  dying 
head  be  pillowed  upon  the  bosom  which 
was  the  dearest  resting-place  of  your 
sorrows  while  living,  the  last  approach 
of  death  will  separate  you  from  them 
all,  and  you  will  meet  Him  alone. 
The  icy  shadow  of  His  dart,  as  it  comes 
near  your  heart,  will  obstruct  all  the 
avenues  of  sense,  by  which  their  sym- 
pathy can  reach  you.  Even  then  practi- 
cally you  will  die  alone;  as  truly  alone 
as  the  lost  wanderer  in  some  vast  wilder- 
ness, who  falls  exhausted  on  the  plain, 
and  sees  nothing  above  but  the  burn- 
ing sky,  or  around,  save  the  boundless 
waste;  as  truly  aJume  as  the  mariner, 
who  when  the  ship  is  rushing  before  a 
gale  through  the  midnight  sea,  drops 
from  the  masthead,  and  bufifets  vainly 
with  the  billows,  amidst  the  pitch  dark- 
ness, while  his  shriek  is  drowned  by 
the  tumult  of  the  deep.  But  then  it  is, 
that  Jesus  Ohrist  draws  near,  as  an  om- 
nipotent Saviour.  He  dUme,  of  all  the 
universe,  has  fathomed  the  deepest 
abysses  of  death,  has  explored  all  its 
caverns  of  despair,  and  has  returned 


from  them  conqueror.  He  is  not  only 
sympathising  man,  but  omnipotent 
God,  who  can  go  with  us  into  the 
penetraiia  of  the  court  of  death, 
when  our  last  hour  comes,  then  let  us 
say.  **Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit** 
When  I  pass  **  through  the  valley  and 
shadow  of  death,  be  thou  with  me;  let 
thy  rod  and  thy  stafl  comfort  me.**  I 
am  taught  by  this  prayer  of  the  martyr, 
to  expect  an  immediate  entrance  into 
the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  see  here, 
that  Stephen  believed  that  *  the  souls 
of  believers  are  at  their  death  made 
perfect  in  holiness,  and  do  immediately 
pass  into  glory."  He  evidently  did  not 
expect  that  the  grave  would  absorb  his 
spirit  into  a  state  of  unconscious  sleep, 
to  last  until  the  final  consumation;  or 
that  any  limbuSt  or  purgatory,  was  to 
swallow  him  for  a  time  in  its  fiery 
bosom.  His  faith  aspired  directly  to 
the  arms  of  Christ,  and  to  that  blessed 
world  where  His  glorified  humanity 
now  dwells.  Some  would  persuade  us 
that  death  is  an  unconsious  sleep,  that 
the  soul  is  not  a  distinct  substance, 
possessed  of  its  own  being  and  powers 
of  thought  independent  of  the  body, 
but  a  mere  phenomenon,  the  result  of 
the  body's  organic  action,  as  sound  is,  of 
the  vibration  of  musical  chord,  and 
that  so  there  is  an  absolute  suspension 
of  the  soul's  conscious  existence,  until 
such  time  as  the  body  is  raised  in  the 
resurrection.  So  thought  not  the  in- 
spired martyr.  He  manifestly  regarded 
his  spirit  as  separate  from  the  body, 
and  therefore,  as  true,  independent 
substance.  The  latter  he  relinquishea 
to  the  insults  of  his  enemies,  the  for- 
mer he  commits  to  Jesus  Christ.  So 
taught  not  that  Saviour,  and  His  two 
favored  disciples,  when  they  showed 
us  Moses  and  Elyah  in  glory.  So 
promised  not  the  dying  Bedeemer  to 
the  penitent  thief,  when  He  said,  "This 
day  thou  shalt  be  with  me  in  Para- 
dise." His  body  was  left  upon  the  tree, 
a  prey  to  the  brutality  of  his  execution- 
ers, and  probably  to  ravenous  birds, 
yet  his  soul,  the  true  being,  passed  with 
his  Eedeemer's  into  glory.  Paul  did 
not  believe  this  when  he  said  that  "to 
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him,  to  live  wm  Ghriiit  and  to  die  wm 
gain,"  and  that  **tobe  absent  from  the 
body  was  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.'* 
And  would  he  ever  have  been  in  a  strait 
betwixt  the  two  desires,  to  live  and 
labor  for  his  oonverts,  and  to  die,  had 
the  latter  been  a  sleep  of  dreary  ages  in 
the  dust?  Surely  this  zealous  laborer 
for  Christ  could  not  have  hesitated  be- 
tween the  choice  of  such  a  useless,  un- 
couBciouB  blank,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  life  of  praise  and  happy  activity  on 
earth,  on  the  other  hand,  though  cheq- 
uered with  toil  and  persecution.  How 
much  more  dreary  would  the  tomb  be, 
if  the  sentient,  thinking  soul  were  en- 
gulphed  in  it  along  with  the  body  ?  *' 

Nor  is  there  an  answer  in  the  saying, 
that  its  loss  would  be  no  loss,  because 
the  soul  would  be  unconscious  of  it 
at  the  time.  But  it  tmniZd  wA  be  uncon- 
scious of  it,  before  and  after.  Man  is 
a  being  of  forecast,  and  of  retrospec- 
tion; and  it  is  impossible  that  he  should 
not  recoil  with  dread  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  his  own  active,  thinking  being, 
by  this  realm  of  annihilation,  and  the 
dedication  of  so  many  ages,  which 
might  have  been  filled  with  usefulness 
and  enjoyment,  to  fruitless  non-exist- 
ence; such  is  not  our  creed.  If  only 
we  are  in  Christ  by  true  faith,  the  grave 
will  have  naught  to  do  with  that  which 
is  the  true,  conscious  being.  Is  the 
tomb  dark,  and  doleful,  and  chill  and 
loathsome,  with  the  worms  and  dust? 
What  is  that  to  me  ?  I  shall  never  lie 
there.  I  shall  never  feel  the  gnawing 
worm.— cLuke  ix:  30, 31 ;  xxiii:  43;  Phil, 
i:  21;  2  Cor.  v:  8;  Phil.  i:23.)  The  coffin 
lid  will  never  confine  me.  The  spirit, 
the  conscious,  thinking,  knowing, feel- 
ing thing,  which  is  the  true  man,  iht  I, 
which  alone  can  hope,  or  fear,  or  suffer 
pain,  this  will  have  soared  away  to  a 
brighter  realm,  before  these  abhorred 
scenes  overtake  it  Only  the  poor,  dis- 
used tenement,  the  day,  will  be  their 
victim. 

It  is  with  equal  comfort  that  the  be- 
liever's mind  is  emancipated  from 
the  fears  of  a  purgatory  beyond  death. 
The  efficacy  of  Christ's  vioarious  right- 
eousness   is  asserted  in  terms  which 


forbid  the  thought*  that  any  retribution 
will  ever  be  exacted  of  one  who  by  a 
true  faith  has  become  interested  in 
Ilim.  **  There  is  now  no  condemnation 
to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus."  *'  Who 
shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  Ood's 
elect?"  "It  is  Qod  that  JusUfteth; 
who  is  he  that  oondemneth  ?  **  For  by 
one  offering  he  hath  perfected  f6r  ever 
them  that  are  sanctified.  •  .  .  "And 
their  sins  and  iniquities  will  I  remem- 
ber no  more.**  **  Now  where  remission 
of  these  is,  there  is  no  more  offering 
for  sin."  The  passages  cited  teaoh  that 
no  other  penal  retribution  exists,  or  is 
required,  for  the  guilt  of  believers'  sins, 
than  that  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  No 
purgatorial  fires  after  death  can  be  in- 
flicted upon  believers;  for  the  reason 
that  xtihen  they  die,  they  are  at  once  made 
perfectly  holy.  How  can  that  be  purged, 
which  is  already  clean?  But,  that  justi- 
fied sinners  are  at  death  immediately 
made  perfect  in  holiness,  is  taught  be- 
yond dispute,  where  we  are  told  they 
go  directly  from  death  to  heaven,  and 
that  heaven  is  a  place  of  perfect  purity. 
**  Lazarus  died  and  was  carried  by  an- 
gels to  Abraham's  bosom."  To  the  thief 
it  was  said,  **  This  day  thou  shalt  be  with 
me  in  Paradise."  Stephen,  looking 
from  the  bloody  ground,  about  to  be 
his  death-bed,  said,  *  *  Lord  Jesus,  receive 
my  spirit."  "If  our  earthly  house  be 
dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God 
in  the  heavens."  "To  be  absent  from 
the  body  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.** 
But  "corruption  does  not  inherit  in- 
oorruption."  That  upper  sanctuary  is 
the  assembly  of  the  spirits  of  just  men 
m&de perfect.  "And  there  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  in  to  it  any  thing  that  defil- 
eth." 

On  these  impregnable  foundations 
rests  the  blessed  assurance  of  our  im- 
mediate glory  after  death.  "And  I  heard 
a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me, 
write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in 
the  Lord  from  henceforth:  yea,saiththe 
spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labors;  and  their  works  do  follow 
them."  Dreary  would  be  the  Chris- 
tian's death  bed  indeed,  if  the  best 
prospect    which  could  be  offered   him 
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inidBt  the    deoay  of  natnre  were  bnt 

i\ua,  Ui&tlie  mosi  pass  from  the  toilnof 

life  luid  the  pangs  of  dying,  to  fiercer 

P*^x^  beyond  the  graye,  of  nnoertain 

^uratioD,  wbiob  ooold  only  be  abridged 

^y  tbe  piety  and  doabtfol  care  of  snr- 

^^on.    Blessed  be  God,  saeh  is  noi 

^^r  hope;  when  once  life's  pilgrimage 

^  ended,  if  we  liye  in  faith  and  loye 

Jl^^ards  Qod,  tbe  eternal  peace  begins. 

-'^e  pains  of  our  last  struggle  are  the 

^t  experiences  of  eyil  to  which  the 

'^aomed  spirit  is  called /orever. 

IlL  We  learn  from  t&e  (exf.  to  what 
^^<!ance  the  Christian  may  commit  his 
^^Uly  daring  the  jonmey  into  the  world 
^'  spirits.     Let  as  endeayor  to  attain  a 
Pi^aotical  and  palpable  conception    of 
^^UU  world.    I  belieye  that  heayen  is  as 
^Ulj  a  place  as  was  that  Paradise,  of 
^e  primeyal  world,  where   the    holy 
"^dam    dwelt.     When   we  first   arriye 
^ere*  we  shall  be  disembodical  spirits. 
^ut  first,  spirits  haye   their   locality. 
^Tbe  dearer   eyidence,   howeyer,    that 
^«aren  is  a  literal  place  is  that  it  con- 
tains tbe  glorified  material  bodies  of 
I^ocb,  of  Elijah,  t>f  Christ,  and  of  the 
saiuts  who  rose  with  their  Redeemer. 
Hal    wbere    is    this  place?     In  what 
<|^aarter  of  this  yast  uniyerse  ?  In  what 
Sphere    do    the   man   Jesns   and   Uis 
ransomed  ones  dwell?  When  death  bat- 
ters down  the  walls  of  the  earthly  taber- 
liacle,  whither  shall  the  dispossessed 
sonl  set  oat?    To  what  direction  shall 
it  tarn,   in  beginning  its    mysterious 
Joamey  ?  It  knows  not;  it  needs  a  skill- 
ful, i>owerful  guide.    But  more  :  it  is  a 
journey  into  a  spiritual  world ;  and  this 
thought  makes  it  awful  to  the  appre- 
hension of  man.    The  presence  of  one 
disembodied  spirit  in  the  solitude  of 
night*  would  shake  us  with  a  thrill  of 
dread.     How  then  could  we  endure  to 
be  launched  out  into  the  untried  ocean 
of  space,   peopled  by   we    know    not 
what  mysterious  beings  ?    How  would 
we  shrink  with  fear  at  the  meeting  of 
some  heayenly  or  infernal  principality, 
rushing  with  lightning  speed  through 
the  yoid,  upon  some  mighty  errand  of 
mercy  or  malice,  clothed  with  unim- 
agined  splendors  of  angelic  attributes, 


and  attended  by  the  hosts  of  his  spirit- 
ual comrades?  How  could  we  be  as- 
sured that  we  should  not  fall  a  prey  to 
the  superior  powers  of  some  oi  these 
eyil  angels?  How  be  certain  that  we 
might  not  Iom  our  way  in  the  pathless 
yaeancy,  and  wander  up  and  down  for- 
eyer,  a  bewildered,  solitary  royer 
amidst  the  wilderness  of  worids  ?  This 
joomey  into  the  unknown  most  issue 
in  our  introduction  to  a  scene  whose 
awful  noyelties  will  oyerpower  oar 
fiaealties,  for  eyen  the  yery  thought  of 
them  when  we  dwell  upon  it,  fills  as 
with  dreadful  soitpense.  Truly  will  the 
trembling  soul  need  some  one  on  whom 
to  lean,  some  mighty,  tender  and 
strong  guardian,  who  will  point  the 
way  to  the  prepared  mansions,  and 
cheer  and  sustain  its  fainting  courage. 
TlyA  guide  is  Christ,  therefore,  let  us  saj 
in  dying.  "Lord  Jesus,  receiye  my 
spirits" 

It  is  a  deUghtful  belief  to  which  the 
gospel  giyes  most  solid  support,  that 
our  Redeemer  is  accustomed  to  employ 
in  this  mission.  His  holy  angels.  What 
Christian  has  failed  to  derive  satisCsc- 
tion,  as  he  has  read  the  allegorical  de- 
scription in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  of 
Christian  and  Hopeful,  crossing  the 
river  of  death,  aud  ascending  with  a 
rejoicing  company  of  angels,  to  the 
gate  of  the  celestial  city  ?  It  is  indeed, 
bat  an  allegory,  which  likens  death  to 
a  river.  Bat  it  is  no  allegory;  it  is  a 
literal,  a  blessed  truth,  that  angels  re- 
ceive and  assist  the  departing  souls 
which  Christ  redeems.  **  Are  they  not 
ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  minis- 
ter to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salva* 
tion?**  When  Lazarus  died,  he  was 
carried  by  angels  to  Abraham's  bosom.^ 
They  are  our  destined  companions  in 
the  upper  world  to  which  we  go.  With 
what  tender  sympathy  will  not  these 
pure  spirits  assist  the  dying  moments 
of  their  ransomed  brethren  of  earth; 
and  welcome  them  to  their  home? 
When  we  were  brought  by  repentance 
out  of  our  guilt  and  enmity,  there  was 
joy  among  them.  During  all  the  long 
and  wearying  contest  of  the  saint  on 
this  earth,  these  ministering  angeU  i^^ 
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bis  watohfnl  MtUtanti.  And  now  that 
the  Tiotory  is  won,  the  enltnre  of  the 
•oal  for  hoATen  completed,  and  the  fruit 
which  first  badded  on  his  repentance 
is  matured  for  glory,  with  what  glad 
BODgs  will  not  the  angels  sbont  the 
harvest  home  ?  We  cannot  distingnish, 
by  our  gross  senses,  the  presence  and 
agency  of  the  incorpsed  assistants. 
Eyen  while  they  minister  to  as  they  are 
unknown  to  us,  by  name,  as  in  nature, 
fiat  none  the  less  present 

*' There  are  more  things  in  heayen 
and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in  our 
philosophy."  And  when  the  walls  of 
the  flesh  are  battered  away  by  death, 
the  yision  of  the  spiritual  world  will 
flow  in  upon  us  unobstructed.  Not  sel- 
dom does  the  death-bed  of  Christ's  peo- 
ple present  instances,  which  seem  as 
though  some  gleams  of  that  celestial 
light  and  glimpses  of  the  beings  who 
inhabit  it,  begin  to  reach  the  dying  saint 
before  he  quite  leayes  the  clay,  through 
the  rents  which  are  made  in  his  frail 
body  by  the  last  enemy.  What  is  it 
that  sometimes  makes  the  sunken  coun- 
tenance light  up  in  the  article  of  death 
with  a  sudden  glory,  and  the  eye,  but 
now  devoid  of  speculation,  beam  with 
one  more  expiring  flash  of  heaven's 
light?  Has  the  soul  seen  through  the 
torn  veil  already?  —  the  angel-faces 
bending  oyer  its  agony,  and  heard  their 
tender  call,  unheard  by  ears  of  flesh, 
wooing  it  out  of  the  crumbling  body  ? 

**  Hark  I  they  whisper :  angels  say. 
Sister  spirit,  oome  away  r* 

But  perhaps  these  questions  are  not 
authorized  by  any  revelation  Ood  has 
youchsafed  to  giye  us  of  the  secrets  of 
the  other  world.  Yet,  there  is  one  more 
truth  which  is  reyealed  more  glorious 
than  this  :  that  ransomed  souls  are  the 
actual  companions,  not  only  of  angels, 
but  of  the  **  Gk>d  manifest  in  the  flesh." 
When  the  martyr  uttered  the  prayer  of 
the  text  he  looked  to  the  arms  of  Christ 
as  his  final  home.  We  are  authorized 
by  his  example  to  say,  **Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit,"  not  only  that  thou 
mayest  sustain  it  in  the  pangs  of  dying, 
and  guide  it  to  its  heavenly  home,  and 
clothe  it  in  thine  own  robe  of  righteous- 


nesa,  and  answer  f6r  it  in  thfr  grMt  daj 
of  aooonnts;  but  that  it  may  dw«U  with 
thee  in  a  world  without  end.  Thon 
didst  pray,  **  Father,  I  will  that  they 
also,  whom  Thou  hast  given  me,  be  with 
me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold 
my  glory,"  and  7^  the  Father,  hearetb 
always.  Thou  didst  show  the  holy 
Apostle  that  after  Thou  oamest  with  the 
voice  of  the  archangel,  and  the  harp  of 
God,  **we  shall  ever  be  with  the  Lord.** 
Thou  has  taught  us  that  **  when  thou 
shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  thee^  for 
we  shall  see  thee  as  thou  art" 

Oh,  blessed  resting  place  1  In  thy 
presence  is  fullness  of  joy:  at  thy  right 
right  hand  are  pleasures  for  eyermore. 
Let  us  live  and  die  like  beUeying  Ste* 
phen,  and  our  spirits  will  be  received 
where  the  God-man  holds  His  regal 
court,  to  go  out  thence  no  more  for* 
ever.  We  shall  see  Him  on  His  throne* 
so  gloriously  earned.  We  shall  see  the 
same  face  which  beamed  loye  upon  the 
sisters  of  Bethany  and  upon  the  be- 
loved  disciple,  and  which  wept  at  the 
grave  of  His  friend;  with  a  burden  of 
our  sorrows,  but  shining  as  the  sun. 
Yet  that  splendor  will  not  seal  our  yis* 
ion:  it  will  be  the  light  of  loye.  We 
shall  see  the  very  hands  which  were 
pierced  for  us,  not  then  bleeding,  but 
reaching  forth  to  us  the  sceptre  of  ani> 
yersal  dominion  to  guide  and  protect 
ns.  We  shall  hear  the  very  yoice  which 
once  said  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,"  and  as  we 
gaze  and  adore  and  praise,  we  shall  be 
changed  by  His  spirit  into  the  same  im- 
age of  holiness.  **  This  honor  baye  all 
his  servants." 

But,  alas !  all  whom  I  address  haye 
not  the  faith  and  holiness  of  Stephen* 
They  live  in  wilful  impenitence,  and 
call  not  on  the  name  of  Christ,  yet  they, 
too,  must  pass  through  the  iron  gate  of 
death !  On  whom  will  you  call  ?  yon 
who  have  neglected  your  Sayiour,  when 
you  pass  down  into  this  yalley  of  great 
darkness ;  when  the  inexorable  yeil 
begins  to  descend,  shutting  out  human 
help  from  you  ;  when  death  thrusts  out 
your  wretched  soul  from  its  tenement; 
when  you  launch   forth  into  the  im- 
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mente  Toid— a  naked,  BhiTering  ghost ; 
when  yon  stand  before  the  great  white 
throne.  Can  jon  face  these  horrors 
alone?  How  will  yon  endure  an  un- 
done eternity?  It  may  be,  you  will 
seek  (in  vain)  this  terrible,  helpless  sol- 
itude, rather  than  the  place  which  the 
justice  of  Qod  may  assign  yon.  The 
devils  who  tempt  yon  may  then  become 
your  captors,  beset  your  dying  bed, 
and  seize  your  wretched  soul,  as  it  is 
cast  out  from  the  body,  to  bind  it  in 
everlasting  chains  under  darkness 
against  the  last  day. 

Call  on  Christ,  then,  to-day,  in  repent- 
ance and  faith,  in  order  that  you  may 
be  entitled  to  call  upon  Him  in  the 
hour  of  your  extremity.  Own  Him  now 
as  your  Lord,  that  He  may  confess  you 
then  as  His  people. 

^■» 
TEE  SABTE  E0L7  aBOUKD. 
Fbom  ths  Gkbmam  of  Db.  F.  Thkbxmzh, 

BT  J.  £.  Bansim,  D.D. 
And  he   saidf  Draw  not  nigh  hither:  put 

off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet;  for  the 

place    whereon    thou  standest   is   hoty 

groiund.^l&T,  iii:  5. 

[Dr.  Ludwig  Friedrich  Fnmz  Theremin,  The- 
ological Profeesor  and  Court  Preacher  at  Ber- 
lin, and  one  of  the  flivt  of  Oermany's  great 
thinken,  waa  bom  in  1783.  He  is  beet  known 
in  the  United  Btatee  by  hie  work  on  Rhetoric, 
translated  by  Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Bhedd  in  1849, 
entitled,  "Eloquence  a  Virtue,"  and  published 
by  W.  F.  Draper,  Andover,  Mass.,  in  18M.  This 
short  treatise  is  founded  upon  the  theory  that 
true  eloquence  is  always  ethical;  has  a  moral 
aim,  moral  methods,  and  a  moral  end.  It  will 
be  profitable  for  the  reader  of  this  discourse  to 
keep  this  theory  in  view,  and  to  mark  how  mag- 
nificently the  great  speaker  holds  tiinnaAif  sub- 
servient to  it-^.  E.  B.] 

Holt  to  Moses  must  hare  been  that 
spot  where  God  miraculously  appeared 
to  him  in  the  flame  of  the  burning 
bush  and  called  him  to  his  high 
office.  WhencTer  he  subsequently  re- 
called it,  or  trod  again  the  pathway  of 
his  past  life,  it  must  have  awakened  in 
him  the  deepest  feeling  of  reyerence. 
Holy  to  Jacob  must  have  been  that 
spot  where  in  a  yision  he  saw  a  ladder 
stretched  from  earth  to  heaven,  on 
which  angels  were  ascending  and  de- 
scending, and   from  whose    top  came 


down  to  him  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
speaking  in  benediction.  **  How  dread- 
ful is  this  plaoe  I  This  is  none  other  but 
the  house  of  Qod,  and  this  is  the  gate 
of  heaTcn."  This  was  his  utterance. 
To  every  one  of  us,  also,  there  must  be 
some  spot,  which  by  its  yery  name,  or 
by  the  memories  connected  with  it,  is 
holy;  on  which  we  cannot  think,  which 
we  cannot  tread,  without  feeling  nearer 
to  God. 

Now,  could  this  glory  of  holiness, 
which  especially  belongs  to  some  par- 
ticular spot,  be  diffused  oyer  the  whole 
earth;  then  every  place  where  we  found 
ourselves,  or  on  which  we  gazed,  would 
be  to  us  holy  ground,  and  as  the  gate 
of  Heayen;  then  every  object  would  re- 
mind us  of  the  Lord,  and  would  bring 
US  into  His  presence.  What  an  inex- 
pressible increase  of  inward  happiness; 
what  a  mighty  impulse  toward  holiness ! 
And  ought  we  not  to  look  upon  the 
earth  in  this  light  ?  Ought  it  not  to  ap- 
pear thus  to  every  pious  mind?  Yes, 
the  whole 

SABTH  IS  HOLT  OBOXTMD. 

1.  Because  the  perfections  of  God 
shine  conspicuous  here;  2,  because  here 
God  is  worshiped;  3,  because  it  is 
linked  so  closely  to  the  world  of  spirits. 

1.  The  whole  earth  is  holy  ground 
because  here  God's  perfections  are 
everywhere  so  conspicuously  displayed. 
God  not  only  created  the  earth  out  of 
nothing,  and  droye  back  the  darkness 
which  covered  its  surface;  He  not 
only  separated  the  dry '  land  from  the 
water,  and  decked  the  earth  with  herbs 
and  trees;  He  not  only  filled  the 
air  and  sea  with  living  creatures,  bat  at 
last  He  made  man  in  his  own  image. 
And  He  not  only  displayed  His  power. 
His  wisdom  and  His  goodness  in  the 
production  of  all  these  things,  but, 
through  these  attributes.  He  contin- 
ues to  uphold  the  earth  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, imparting  to  them  the  breath  of 
life,  without  which  they  would  sink 
back  into  nothingness  again;  thas» 
every  moment  unfolding  and  glorifying 
His  perfectiouR,  and  demanding  that 
we  see  them  in  everything,  and  that 
eyery  place,  since  we  feel  the  sense  of 
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His  presence,  may  be  to  as  holj  groand. 
As  when  we  enterasanetnmry,  the  walls 
of  which  are  very  high,  o? erarohed  by 
a  stately  roof,  where  magnificence  and 
art  appear  eTerywhere,  we  feel  this 
building  is  consecrated  to  Qod,  and 
reyerence  takes  possessions  of  oar 
hearts  :  eyen  so,  when  we  walk  beneath 
the  yanlt  of  the  skies,  oyerarched  by 
the  hand  of  God,  and  where  is  the  aeat 
of  His  holiness,  whose  pillars  He  has 
laid  apon  the  foundation  of  the  earth, 
which  is  His  footstool,  should  not  the 
feeling  of  reyerence  be  awakened  in  us, 
BO  impressed  as  we  are,  by  the  work  of 
man?  We  hear  the  storm  and  the 
tempest,  and  do  we  not  say,  '*The 
yoice  of  the  Lord  !  The  yoice  of  the 
Lord  is  powerful;  the  yoice  of  the 
Lord  is  full  of  majesty.*'  We  see  the 
bow  He  has  set  in  the  clouds,  and  the 
lilies  whose  glory  surpasses  the  attire 
of  royalty,  and  should  we  not  praise 
His  faithfulness  and  His  gracious  proy- 
idence?  We  see  that  neyer  fail,  seed- 
time and  harvest,  summer  and  winter, 
day  and  night.  And  in  this  constant 
movement,  this  regular  circulation, 
ought  we  not  to  recognize  His  un- 
«hangeableness  ?  We  live,  and  ought 
we  not  every  moment  to  feel  that  He  in 
whom  we  live,  move  and  have  our 
being,  cannot  be  far  from  every  one  of 
us? 

The  regular  circulatory  system  of 
nature  is  seldom  disturbed.  The  work- 
ing of  the  power  by  which  all  things 
were  created,  is  seldom  checked  or  in- 
terrupted by  the  intervention  of  some- 
thing higher.  But  miracles  once  oc- 
curred here.  And,  on  that  account, 
ought  not  the  earth  to  be  regarded  as 
holy  ground  ?  We  know  God  to  be  in 
the  steadfast,  unchanging  ordinance  of 
nature,  and  so  we  feel  tremblingly  His 
presence  when  He  makes  any  interrup- 
tion of  this  ordinance.  The  sea  and  the 
dry  land  are  separated  from  each  other. 
But,  lo,  the  sea  breaks  over  its  bounds, 
and  as  the  earth  has  been  covered  with 
sinners,  it  is  covered  with  water  which 
sweeps  them  away.  The  waters  of  the 
jtea  obstruct  the  pathway  of  the  child- 
ren of  IsraeL    But  they  part  and  stand 


up  like  walls  on  both  sides,  and  un- 
der God's  protection,  the  host  goM 
dry-shod.  The  earth  is  solid  gronnd. 
But  all  at  once  it  opens  its  mouth  be* 
neath  the  band  which  array  ihemiielTes 
against  Moses,  and  swallows  them  in 
the  abyss.  The  soul  of  man  is  cramped, 
unable  to  grasp  the  secret  thought  of 
God,  or  to  understand  the  reach  of 
His  eternal  decreea.  But,  lol  from 
above  light  breaks  in,  which  pierces  the 
darkness  of  men's  souls,  and  God  Him- 
self si>eaks  through  the  mouth  of  His 
prophets.  This  wonder  is  only  the 
earnest  of  still  greater  onea.  HeaTen 
and  earth  might  we  call  to  witness  if 
we  may  so  express  ourselves  I  Heaven 
as  condescending  to  the  earth,  the 
earth  as  glorified  by  this  condescension. 
Not  only  has  the  Almighty  broken  in 
upon  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but 
the  Godhead  of  His  Son  has  walked  in 
man's  likeness  upon  the  earth.  He,  who 
dwells  in  light  unapproachable,  be- 
comes visible  in  this  attractive  guise. 
He  whose  throne  was  in  the  heayen, 
selected  the  earth,  scarcely  fit  for  His 
footstool,  as  His  dwelling  place.  Thou 
sun,  that  shinest  upon  us,  thou  hast 
shone  upon  Him,  who  in  a  truer  sense 
than  thyself,  was  the  Light  of  the 
world.  Thou  atmosphere,  which  coolest 
us,  thou  hast  also  brought  refreshment 
to  Him,  who  was  wearied  for  our  sakes. 
Thou  dust  of  the  earth,  trodden  be- 
neath our  feet,  art  thou  yet  so  humble 
since  His  feet  have  trodden  thee  ?  What 
spot  could  one  choose,  as  most  worthy 
from  its  holiness  to  call  the  gate  of 
heaven  ?  Shall  it  be  the  cave  of  Beth- 
lehem, where  the  Lord  first  appeared 
in  flesh  ?  Siiall  it  bo  the  lake  on  whose 
shores  He  taught,  and  whose  stormy 
waves  obeyed  His  voice?  Shall  it  be 
the  tomb  from  which  He  summoned 
Lazarus,  or  the  house  where  Mary  sat 
at  His  feet?  Shall  it  be  Gethsemane, 
where  he  endured  such  spiritual  agony 
as  no  mortal  ever  can  comprehend? 
Ah,  no  !  The  hill  where  He  died,  where 
the  earth  drank  His  Holy  blood,  be  to 
me,  of  all  the  wide  earth,  the  gate  of 
heaven  !  But  why  ?  Has  not  the  tomb, 
out  of  which  He  rose  as  our  righteous- 
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nesB  and  as  the  life  of  our  hope  a  sim- 
ilar claim?  And  when  I  tarrj  near 
them,  feel  I  not  like  ascending  to  the 
crown  of  that  hill,  from  which  He  went 
np  into  heaven  ?  Ah  t  I  choose  not  any 
one  of  these  spots;  no,  not  the  land  of 
Jadea  itself,  where  the  marks  of  His 
presence  have  disappeared  or  are  un- 
known. To  me,  hoi  J  be  the  earth,  since 
He  liyed  npon  it.  He  died  to  save  all 
men;  sufficient  His  sojourn  in  any  land 
of  the  whole  earth,  to  make  the  whole 
earth  hoi  j.  Wherever  I  go  or  stay,  I  will 
think  that  He  has  lived  upon  the  earth, 
and  that  nowhere,  in  thought  or  in  deed, 
can  I  sin  where  it  is  not  holy  ground. 
Besides,  in  the  lives  of  every  single 
one  of  us  have  there  been  holy  experi- 
ences, and  we  have  single  spots  on  the 
earth's  surface,  which  make  for  us  the 
whole  earth  holy.  Either  that  place  is 
most  holy  to  us  where  we  first  saw  the 
light,  or  where  our  ancestors  dwell  or 
Lave  dwelt,  or  where  the  years  of  our 
childhood  glided  joyously  by;  can  we 
see  it  again,  visit  it,  without  tears  in 
our  eyes  and  thanks  in  our  hearts;  with- 
out looking  up  to  heaven  ?  Is  not  that 
place  holy  to  us,  where  the  most  im- 
portant earthly  relations  were  formed; 
where  we  found  a  partner  for  life  in 
marriage,  a  partner  whose  hand  bound 
us  with  an  indissoluble  bond,  and 
brought  us  the  blessing  of  Gtod;  where 
a  child  was  born;  where  we  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Highest  instructing  us  as 
to  our  duty  on  earth?  Is  not  that  place 
holy  to  us,  where  we  experienced  some 
good  fortune  we  had  longed  for,  sent  to 
us  by  the  Giver  of  all  good;  deliverance 
from  dcknger,  the  safe  return  of  rela- 
tives and  friends?  Alone  wandered 
Jacob  through  a  wild,  pathless  waste. 
In  weariness  and  grief  he  closed  his 
eyes.  But  how  completely  was  he  com- 
forted by  the  vision  of  that  ladder  let 
down  from  heaven,  and  of  His  Lord 
speaking  to  him  in  accents  of  blessing  ! 
Holy  to  him  was  that  place !  And  should 
not  every  place  be  holy  where  we  have  ex- 
perienced the  grace  of  the  Highest,  and 
been  strengthened  by  the  consolation 
which  He  alone  can  give  ?  When  Moses 
saw  the  Lord  in  the  burning  bush,  holy 


to  him  was  that  place.  An^  should 
not  that  place  be  holy  to  us  where  the 
Lord,  faithful,  earnest,  ay,  severe,  ap- 
peared to  us  in  the  purifying  flame  of 
affliction?  These  places  we  think  o^ 
as  though  the  events  connected  with 
them  happened  of  themselves.  Shall 
we  not  remember  that  God  is  over  all, 
and  that  He  is  near  in  joy  and  sorrow; 
in  danger,  which  He  allows,  but  out  of 
which  He  delivers  us?  If  we  do  this, 
earth  will  more  and  more  become  to  us 
holy  ground,  the  very  gate  of  heaven; 
and  more  and  more  holy  will  be  our 
lives  from  the  constant  feeling  cf  God*s 
nearness  and  presence. 

2.  The  earth  is  holy  ground,  because 
God  is  worshiped  upon  it  As  God  re- 
vealed Himself  to  man  from  the  begin- 
ning, there  never  has  been  a  period 
when  some  of  His  creatures,  however 
small  the  number,  have  not  known  and 
worshiped  Him  aright.  The  patriarchs 
builded  altars  to  Him  and  called  on  His 
holy  name.  In  the  tabernacle  of  the 
covenant,  in  the  temple  where  the  ohil* 
dren  of  Israel  assembled,  they  brought 
Him  their  prayers  and  their  oblations. 
The  Christian  Church  arises  and  decks 
the  earth  with  countless  edifices,  and 
there  in  the  hearing  of  His  Word,  in 
communion,  which  by  His  sanction,  he 
enjoys  with  those  in  covenant  with 
him,  the  Christian  feels  that  God  is 

• 

near.  Over  how  many  lands,  and  in 
how  many  portions  of  the  world  has  the 
Church  now  been  extended !  How  many 
nations  have  taken  her  to  their  em- 
brace !  When  the  day  of  the  Lord  re- 
turns, how  widely  over  the  earth  are 
heard  the  notes  of  the  Sabbath  bell  in- 
viting to  His  praise !  Does  not  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  answer  from  land  to  land 
and  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  an- 
other, all  over  the  round  earth  ?  Bulea 
not  the  same  feeling  of  devotion,  of 
penitence,  of  faith  which  we  experi- 
ence in  the  hearts  of  our  brethren 
from  which  oceans  separate  us?  Few 
and  small,  at  first,  were  these  streams  of 
the  knowledge  and  the  worship  of  God. 
Behold,  how  mightily  He  has  extended 
them  !  And  the  time  will  come,  He 
confidently  awaits  it,  when  the  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  Lord  will  fill  the  earth,  as 
the  waters  fill  the  sea.  Perfect  in  heayen 
stands  the  Kingdom  of  Go<l,  to  which 
our  race  after  a  long  pilgrimaf^e  will  at- 
tain. Bat  becanse  of  oar  high  destina- 
tion hoi  J  is  the  earth  on  which  we  haye 
journeyed  thither. 

And  since  Ood  is  not  so  honored  in 
the  bore  acts  of  diyine  worship  as  by 
the  keeping  of  the  least  of  His  com- 
mandments; therefore  tbe  places  where 
His  temples  stand  are  not  holy  as  those 
where  pions  men  hare  walked  and  ex- 
ercised their  private  or  their  pablio 
virtnes,  hayeoffered  their  daty,  a  higher 
oMiition;  and  therefore,  holier  is  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  since  sach 
men  hAve  liyed  apon  it  and  done  sach 
deeds  here.  We  know  them  no  more. 
God  knows  them  all.  And  not  to  the 
praise  of  haman  natare,  bat  to  the 
praise  of  His  grace,  which  works 
through  our  weakness;  dare  we  as- 
sume that  whereyer  holy  men  haye 
walked,  a  glory  streams  back  from  the 
earth  to  all  who  come  after  them.  For 
we  know  that  from  the  earliest  times 
until  the  present,  there  has  succeeded  a 
pious  race  of  God-fearing  men  with  edi- 
fying example.  From  Abraham,  the 
land  where  he  dwelt,  became  a  holy 
land;  since  all  over  it,  he  saw  the  Lord 
and  devoutly  walked  before  Him.  He 
obeyed  God's  severest  requisitions.  It 
was  his  intention  to  take  his  only  son, 
Isaac,  and  present  him  as  an  oblation 
on  Mount  Moriah ;  and  sacred  will  those 
places  always  be,  whereon  he  dwelt,  and 
that  to  the  honor  of  his  righteousness. 

By  faith  Moses  chose  rather  to  suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God  than 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  sea- 
son, esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of 
Egypt.  David,  as  from  a  mirror,  re- 
flected holy  heroism,  deep  unutterable 
penitence,  cheerful  hope.  In  wretched- 
ness, suffering,  persecution,  the  proph- 
ets gave  their  inspired  testimony  for 
God  and  for  His  holy  truth.  In  Christ 
the  perfections  of  God  Himself  were  dis- 
played upon  earth,  and  a  virtue  which 
outshines  all  praise  is  kindled  upon  the 
mirror  of  perfect  love,   when   on  the 


cross  He  besought  the  FMher  to  fSor^ 
give  his  enemies.  And  hit  disdplet 
afforded  the  world  what  it  had  never 
seen  before.  Emotions  which  controlled 
others  were  dead  in  them.  Thej  wert 
called  to  be,  and  indeed  thej  were,  m 
chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood, 
a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,  that 
they  might  show  forth  the  praises  of 
Him  who  had  called  them  out  of  dark- 
ness into  His  marvelous  light.  Qlorioos 
above  all  stand  the  apostles  and  mar- 
tyrs, following  their  Lord  in  their  bUme- 
lees  walk,  in  their  sorrows  so  submissive- 
ly endured,  in  their  death  enconntered 
with  joy,  and  from  love  to  Him,  who 
died  for  them.  O  Church  of  Christ, 
never  have  so  many  nations  been  em- 
braced in  thv  bosom,  never  have  such 
graces  been  exhibited  by  them;  and  as 
thou  thyself  art  a  spiritual,  living  tem- 
ple of  God  as  thou  hast  extended  thy- 
self over  it,  thou  hast  made  the  earth 
all  boly  ground. 

And  is  not  our  fatherland  boly 
ground  ?  Yes,  so  we  proclaim  it :  and 
that  without  comparing  it  with  any 
other  land.  For  we  recognise  the  right  of 
every  Christian  to  determine  what  is  hit 
duty  to  himself :  even  to  the  regard  he 
entertains  for  his  own  native  land.  Our 
fatherland  is  holy  ground.  Do  not  its  in- 
habitants belong  to  the  great  liamily  of 
Christians,  to  that  entire  body,  of  whieh 
the  Lord,  who  dwells  in  heaven  is  the 
head  ?  Has  she  not  erected  upon  her 
soil,  innumerable  temples,  dedicated  to 
Him,  where  we  may  assemble,  and  in 
which  nothing  is  dispensed — Thy  grace, 
O  Son  of  God,  enables  us  to  bear  this 
testimony— nothing  through  word  or 
sacrament,  by  which  the  health  of  souls 
may  not  be  confirmed;  nothing  in  which 
we  engage,  which  does  not  elevate  us 
in  thought :  in  all  the  prayers  which 
there  ascend  to  heaven,  in  all  the  same 
piinciples  which  are  implanted  in  the 
soul.  Is  there  not  in  the  citizens  of  all 
this  land,  a  real  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  religious  truth?  Are 
not  all  troubled  souls,  through  the 
life  and  warmth  shed  abroad  among  the 
people,  kept  in  perfect  peace?  After 
such    periods,   do    not   other   periods 
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come,  when  this  peace  is  mighty  and 
prevalent  ?  And  other  Tirtnes  of  the 
people  could  we  mention— not  to  foster 
a  pemicions  pride,  bat  to  the  praise  of 
Ood*s  grace — which  are  the  marks  of 
the  wholesome  fruit  of  faith.  Yes, 
this  faith,  this  Christian  sentiment 
among  us,  is  the  source  of  all  heroism 
in  the  battles  for  their  possessions 
which  a  people,  in  God's  proTidence 
must  maintain;  of  our  attachment  to  our 
rulers,  which  not  only  holds  us  loyal  to 
them,  but  also  causes  us  to  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  as 
though  they  were  our  own;  and  of  those 
common  yirtues,  which  illustrate  hu- 
man brotherhood. 

Add  to  the  love  of  fatherland,  the  love 
of  family,  of  near  ancestors,  willing- 
ly, so  fkr  as  faith  and  piety,  and  not 
so  far  as  worldly  distinction,  is  con- 
cerned, would  we  agree  that  their 
record  should  be  taken  ?  Yes,  you  have 
even  in  this  narrow  circle,  remarkable 
examples  of  Ohristian  virtue,  which 
are  not  without  their  influence.  Yes, 
ye  children,  holy  is  your  home,  because 
of  the  edifying  \\U  of  your  parents. 
Yes,  ye  residents  of  this  city,  there  is 
within  the  enclosure  of  your  own  walla, 
outside  of  the  churches  where  God  is 
worshiped,  many  a  spot,  upon  which 
He  approvingly  smiles. 

Look,  then,  at  this :  This  earth  on 
which  you  dwell  and  walk,  is  a  holy  place. 
It  is  so  because  of  the  worship  of  God; 
because  of  the  faith  and  piety  which 
have  been  displayed  upon  it.  Becognize 
this  fact,  and  let  it  inspire  you  with 
fervent  enthusiasm,  or  with  wholesome 
reverence;  this  earth  can  be  made  holy 
or  profane  by  yourselves.  You  know 
that  the  progress  of  Gknl's  kingdom  is 
hastened  or  hindered ;  you  know  that 
your  fellow -Christians  are  edified  or 
offended;  you  know  that  in  your  father- 
land your  home  originates  a  new  series 
of  actions,  good  or  evil ;  you  know  that, 
when  your  footsteps  no  more  echo 
upon  the  earth's  surface,  to  the  eye  of 
the  Omniscient  One  your  life  will  leave 
behind  you  a  track  of  light  or  darkness; 
that  its  influence  will  extend  far  into 
the  future,  and  into  the  eternity  beyond 


this  life.  How?  The  spot  where  I  stand 
upon  the  earth  may  be  profaned  through 
me;  it  may  be  made,  so  to  speak,  a  yawn- 
ing abyss,  in  which  all  the  spiritual 
blessings,  which  would  otherwise  de- 
scend to  me  from  my  ancestors,  will  be 
swallowed  up  and  lost.  Shall  I  be  the 
instrument  of  spreading,  not  faith  and 
virtue,  but  error  and  sin?  Shall  I  not 
tremble  at  this  thought  ?  Can  I  endure 
the  idea,  not  only  of  my  own  salvation 
forfeited,  but  also  of  the  perdition  and 
ruin  of  others,  widespread  around  me  ? 
Thou  art  terrified,  and  thinkest  with 
shame  of  the  many  places  on  this  earth 
which  thou  hast  desecrated;  where  thou 
hast  sinned;  where  thou  hast,  perhaps, 
induced  others  to  sin.  Tremble,  but 
still  hope !  Lo,  on  this  earth,  which  thou 
hast  desecrated,  has  Jesus  walked,  and 
sprinkled  it  with  His  blood.  Through 
Him  can  be  taken  away  that  profana- 
tion when  thou  dost  heartily  repent  of 
it.  Through  Him  can  thy  sins  be  for- 
given, and  those  sinful  consequences 
to  thee  and  to  others  be  exterminated. 
Henceforth  sin  no  more,  and  endeavor 
that  sthis  earth,  upon  which  thou  hast 
thus  far  increased  the  darkness,  may  be 
illumined  by  the  light  of  thine  edifying 
example.  Do  something  good,  in  word 
and  deed,  which  in  the  Church,  in  the 
fatherland,  in  the  children  of  thy  love, 
thou  mayest  bequeath  to  the  coming 
generations.  Then,  perhaps,  shall  ap- 
pear many  an  one  where  thou  hast 
stood,  thankful  as  for  some  consecrated 
spot  in  the  past;  or  at  least  thou  shalt 
joyfully  recognize,  when  thou  lookest 
down  from  the  abodes  of  the  blessed, 
the  light-giving  track  of  thy  life  upon 
earth. 

3.  The  earth  is  holy  ground,  in  the  third 
place,  because  of  what  daily  transpires 
upon  it,  and  because  of  what  will  yet 
transpire  upon  it,  intimately  linking  it 
to  the  world  of  spirits.  What  is  more 
frequent  than  birth  and  death?  Im- 
agine an  instant  io  time,  in  which  a  man 
is  not  bom  upon  the  earth.  Whether 
that  place  is  holy  on  which  he  first 
greeted  the  light  of  this  world,  when 
the  mother,  who  forgets  her  sorrows, 
because  of  overflowing  joy  at  holding 
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her  babe  in  her  araui;  thlB  let  the  &ther 
answer,  whoee  hot  tears  ftdl  down  amid 
hiB  words  of  thanksgiving;  this  let  ererj 
one  say  who  has  a  heart  Rusoeptible  of 
noble  emotions.  For  who  has  arranged 
for  this  existence  which  now  begins,  and 
which  will  extend  through  all  eternity? 
Who  has  formed  this  spirit,  capable  of 
knowing  and  loving  its  Creator,  and 
which,  in  the  fatnre,  will  find  its  per- 
fect happiness  in  wearing  His  image? 
How  manifest  in  this  appears  God's 
omnipotence;  how  distinctly  ntters  His 
Toice :  "  The  place  on  which  ye  stand 
is  holy  ground  P  If  yon  feel  thus,  my 
brother,  how  can  yon  profane  a  home, 
which  God  thus  makes  holy,  by  inter- 
mpting  its  harmony  through  your  world- 
ly passions  ? 

Not  less  holy  than  birth  is  death  it- 
self. Here  soon  will  the  father,  the 
friend  whose  coach  yon  snrronnd.  ad- 
dress yon,  giving  yon  his  parting  bless- 
ing, and  expressing  to  yon  the  hope  of 
a  joyful  rennion.  Here  will  he  receive, 
with  clear  consdonsness,  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Savior;  thanking  Him  for 
His  gracious  help  hitherto,  and  implor- 
ing strength  for  the  great  journey  which 
is  impending.  And  then  will  be  silent 
that  tongue  which  lately  spoke  affecting 
and  edifying  words.  No  other  breath 
passes  over  his  lips;  his  eyes  see  yon 
no  more.  The  rational,  pious,  believ- 
ing soul,  which  to  this  last  instant  ani- 
mated these  stiffening  members,  where 
is  it?  It  is  with  God;  the  bosom  of  his 
heavenly  Father  has  received  it  Is  Gk>d 
not  present?  Is  not  that  place  where 
you  surrender  up  the  dead  holy  ground? 
His  soul,  this  moment  upon  earth,  is 
already  in  heaven;  is  not  that  place 
where  you  stand  holy  ground?  And  for 
all  of  you  who  still  live  has  the  All- 
seeing  One  already  designated  a  place 
where  you  will  breathe  your  last  breath, 
where  you  will  speak  your  last  word; 
where  —  may  God  grant  it ! — ^you  will 
have  your  blessed  passage  to  heaven. 
Oh,  let  us  walk  in  holiness  over  this 
earth,  where  so  many  dear  ones  have 
died,  and  where,  some  time,  we  also 
shall  die! 

The  body,  remaining  behind,  must  be 


confided  to  the  earth — and  holy,  also,  is 
that  place  where  it  will  repose.  For  on 
the  margin  of  the  open  grave  pious  tears 
will  be  shed,  and  pious  words  spoken, 
and  pious  resolutions  formed.  So  also 
remember  that  after  the  earth  has  been 
replaced,  the  earthly  house,  in  which 
this  rational  spirit  has  dwelt,  on  the  day 
of  the  general  resurrection,  glorified 
and  renewed,  will  be  united  to  it  again. 
Yield  to  the  cravings  of  your  heart ;  mark, 
Tisit,  adorn  the  spot  which  receives  the 
dust  of  your  relatives  and  friends;  it  is 
holy:  and  this  honor  is  meet.  But,  what? 
Will  not  the  dust  of  all  that  have  lived 
upon  the  earth  be  laid  away  beneath  its 
sur&ce?  Have  not  all  the  race,  from 
the  beginning  till  now,  left  behind  them 
the  investiture  which  the  undying  spirit 
surrendered?  The  avaricious  dig  after 
treasures  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
The  earth  holds  other  treasures  which  do 
man  knows,  of  which  no  man  thinks,  on 
which  only  the  eye  of  God  beams  with 
rays  of  light.  It  is  the  dust  of  the  right- 
ous,  whose  rising  and  renewal  creation 
awaits.  It  is  the  dust  of  Adam ;  of  his 
body,  which  God  made  out  of  the 
earth,  given  back  to  the  earth  again; 
the  dust  of  pious  Abel,  who  first  tasted 
the  bitterness  of  death;  the  dust  of 
Abraham,  to  whom  the  Lord  appeared 
under  the  oaks  of  ICamre;  the  dust  of 
David,  who  was  worthy  to  be  called  the 
father  of  the  Messiah,  and  in  whose 
words  we  so  gladly  call  upon  God;  the 
dust  of  the  Apostle,  for  whom  to  live 
was  Christ,  and  to  die  was  gain;  the 
dust  of  so  many  believers  and  martyrs, 
who  glorified  the  Savior  in  their  life 
and  in  their  death.  Few,  indeed,  are 
they  whose  material  forms  do  not  still 
abide  in  the  earth.  Enoch,  who  led 
such  a  godly  life  that  God  took  him,  and 
he  was  seen  no  more;  Elias,  borne  to 
heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire;  with  the 
body  of  Him,  in  whom  dwells  the  full- 
ness of  the  Godhead,  Jesus  Christ,  who 
raised  Himself  from  the  dead  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father.  The  dust 
of  all  the  rest,  the  dust  of  her  in- 
numerable children,  the  earth  keeps 
in  her  bosom,  like  a  mother  who,  even 
after  her  child  is  dead,  will  not  let  it 
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go  ont  of  her  arms;  clings  to  the  cher- 
ished form,  happy,  swings  it  in  her  cir- 
cuit, until  for  it  and  for  herself  shall 
come  the  honr  of  the  great  awakening. 

As  the  earth  is  holy  through  the  real, 
though  inyisible  connection  between 
earth  and  heaven,  so  is  it  even  more 
through  the  distinction  which  awaits  it, 
and  in  which  this  connection  will  be 
more  fully  disclosed.  The  spot  where  a 
king  will  appear  to  receive  the  homage 
of  his  subjects,  to  distribute  penalty  and 
reward,  is  especially  dignified  in  their 
esteem.  And  will  not  our  heavenly  King, 
who  once  walked  the  earth  among  men 
in  the  form  of  a  servant,  appear  here  in 
righteousness?  Will  He  not  send  His 
angels  as  reapers  to  gather  the  ripened 
harvests,  and  to  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff  ?  Will  He  not  then  summon 
from  the  earth  man's  lifeless  but  sacred 
dust,  and  reunite  it  again  to  the  spirit 
which  once  animated  it?  Will  not  all 
that  are  in  their  graves  hear  His  voice 
and  come  forth — they  that  have  done 
good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and 
they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  res- 
urrection of  damnation  ?  Will  not  here 
sound  forth  the  victory -songs  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  the  wail  of  the  lost? 
Will  not  this  material  heaven  and  this 
earth  be  burned  with  fire,  after  these 
great  events  have  transpired  ?  And  will 
not  they  be  constituted  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth  ?  And  do  I  not  know, 
do  I  not  feel,  do  I  not  anticipate,  that  I 
shall  walk  these  earthly  places  ?  Deny 
Jesus  on  the  spot  where  He  is  to  ap- 
pear ?  Sin  on  the  spot  where  He  is  to 
judge  me  ?  Tremble  because  of  death 
on  the  spot  from  whence  my  body  will 
arise  ?  Grasp  eagerly  the  earthly  things 
which  wiU  be  destroyed  by  flames  ? 

O  Ood !  perfectly  holy  are  the  heavens 
where  Thou  dwellest;  where  no  sin  ever 
can  enter;  nothing  impure  ever  can 
come;  where  is  cherished  by  the  holy 
throngs  that  worship  Thee  no  purpose 
which  is  unworthy  of  Thy  presence! 
It  is  otherwise  upon  the  earth  around 
its  whole  surface.  Though  it  should  be 
a  holy  temple,  according  to  Thy  thought, 
a  dwelling-place  of  innocence  and  pu- 
rity, it  is  pro&ned  by  the  wickedness 


of  the  wicked.  But  Thou,  O  Gk>d,  hast 
never  left  it  without  a  witness;  and  the 
more  clearly  we  recognize  the  marks  of 
Thy  presence,  the  more  deeply  must  we 
grieve  over  this  profanation.  We  would 
check  this  as  far  as  it  is  in  our  power. 
We  would  be  holy,  that  through  us  the 
earth  may  be  holy.  Give  us  the  power 
for  this,  O  God !  and,  through  the  merits 
of  Thy  Son,  blot  out  the  profoning  in- 
fluence of  our  past  lives.  Extend  Thy 
kingdom  over  the  earth.  Biay  Thy 
Church  win  the  nations  which  do  not 
know  Thee,  till  there  shall  be  not  one 
on  the  earth  which  does  not  call  upon 
the  name  of  Jesus !  Let  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  be  true  to  their  call- 
ing: to  be  holy,  as  Thou  Thyself  art 
holy.  Let  our  own  nation  emulate  all 
other  nations  in  the  effort  to  be  devoted 
to  Thee ;  to  render  Thee  the  honor 
which  is  Thy  pleasure.  Sanctify  to  Thy- 
self, through  Thy  blessing  in  temporal 
and  spiritual  things,  the  whole  course 
of  our  future  lives.  Holy  be  the  day  of 
our  death,  through  Thy  grace  and  our 
own  faith;  and  may  the  spot  where  onr 
mortal  part  shall  rest  at  last  be  made 
holy  by  a  blessed  resurrection !    Amen. 

TEE  EVENnra  and  tbe  HosKma. 

A  SuioacR  EvxNiNO  Meditation  in  ths 
Woodland  Chubch,  Philadelphia, 
Bt  Leonabd  Woolsst  Bacon. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
first  day. — Gen.  i:  5. 
The  early  fathers  of  New  England, 
who  sought  in  the  letter  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  an  explicit  warrant  for  every 
act  of  their  lives,  used  to  insist  on  tbe 
order  of  these  words  as  having  a  serious 
significance  in  their  bearing  on  per- 
sonal duty.  The  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing, they  said,  were  the  first  day — not 
the  morning  and  tbe  evening.  The 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  sec- 
ond day,  and  tbe  third:  and  the  even- 
ing and  the  morning — not  the  morning 
and  tbe  evening — are  the  seventh  day, 
which  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  our 
God.  Thus  they  reasoned,  and  (being 
men  of  a  high  strain,  with  whom  con- 
viction and  action  always  go  together) 
thus  they  acted.     If  there  are  any  old 
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men  here,  or  eTen  men  not  so  Tery  old, 
\rho  were  boys  in  the  country  in  New 
England,  they  will  remember  well  how, 
an  the  Saturday  afternoon  shadown  be- 
gan to  lengthen,  the  plow  or  the  scythe 
were  laid  aside,  no  matter  how  press- 
ing work  might  be,  and  the  last  oares 
of  hoasekeeping  were  dispatched,  and 
before  the  rim  of  the  snn*s  disc  had  dis- 
appeared below  the  horizon,  the  Sab- 
bath qniet  had  settled  down  oyer  farm 
find  Tillage.  Perhaps  they  will  have  a 
moro  distinct  remembrance  still  of  how, 
as  80on  as  the  Sunday  evening  twilight 
had  begun,  it  was  understood  that  the 
Sabbath  day  was  over,  and  the  boys 
rushed  out  to  base-ball,  and  the  women 
got  out  their  knitting;  and  the  tiilk  of 
the  old  folks  was  no  longer  all  of  ser- 
mons and  doctrines,  but  began  to  re- 
volve upon  crops  and  prices  and  other 
worldly  themes  again.  This  old  Puritan 
usage  of  *' keeping  Saturday  evening*' 
as  the  beginning  of  Sunday,  grew  out 
of  the  primeval  and  Oriental  division 
of  time  indicated  here  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Scriptures;  the  evening  and  the 
morning  make  the  day.  I  am  not  sorry 
that  the  old  custom  has  gone  out.  I 
believe  that  we  have  oome  all  the  nearer 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures  for  having 
departed  from  the  letter  of  them,  and 
conformed  to  the  usage  of  modem  lan- 
guage in  the  division  of  time.  But  none 
the  less,  I  love  to  turn  back  to  this  an- 
cient phrase,  "the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  day,"  and  see  how 
much  it  has  to  teach  us  still. 

I.  We  look  first  at  these  creo/ii^  dnxfs, 
which  were  as  a  thousand  years,  or  as 
many  thousand,  and  we  learn  better 
how  to  reckon  them.  The  divine  chro- 
nology does  not  begin  to  reckon  from 
the  creative  word.  Let  there  be  light. 
That  was  the  morning.  But  the  night, 
also,  is  the  Lord's.  The  chaos  which 
was  in  the  beginning,  the  brooding 
darkness  over  the  weltering  deep,  these 
were  His  no  less  than  the  outburst  of 
the  light;  for  to  Him  the  night  shineth 
as  the  day.  The  Spirit  of  God  was 
there  above  the  formless  and  the  void, 
and  hovered  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 
It  was  then  that  the  first  day  began,  far 


baek  in  the  original  darknaM,  or  trer 
the  light  was.  There  the  ontgc^gt  of 
the  morning  were  prepared,  in  the 
boflom  of  the  night,  and  the  darkneM 
was  the  beginning  of  the  day. 

And  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  lo  it 
continued,  as  the  goings  of  oreation 
went  on  in  their  stately  bni  inter- 
rupted march.  The  ancient  record  shedi 
light  on  Ood*s  later  revelation  in  human 
science.  The  evening  and  the  morning 
— yio<  the  morning  and  the  evening —are 
the  second  day,  and  the  third.  It  is  not 
written  that  upon  each  day's  work  came 
down  the  night,  each  suocessiTc  period 
of  creation  being  extinguished  in  dark- 
ness; but  that  each  was  completed  and 
summed  in  the  glory  of  the  light;  that 
when  a  wintry  darkness  followed,  this 
was  no  part  nor  failure  of  what  had  gone 
before,  but  the  brooding-time  for  the 
brighter  day,  the  nobler  and  higher 
work  of  creation  that  was  to  follow. 
And  when  God's  highest  earthly  work 
was  completed  in  His  own  image,  then 
the  twilight  that  fell  upon  the  earth  was 
the  evening  of  a  new  day — the  Sabbath 
of  God's  rest  and  of  His  work  of  grace. 
The  evenings  all  *'look  forward,  and 
not  back." 

IL  We  have  observed  the  Soriptnnd 
metbod  of  reckoning  the  periods  of  cre- 
ation. Let  us  reflect  on  what  is  God's 
way  of  estimating  the  pmods  q^Aisfory. 

I  do  no  unjust  disparagement  to  the 
common  way  of  recording  the  oonrseof 
human  history,  when  I  say  that  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  record  of  failures  and  ca- 
tastrophes coming  down  upon  splendid 
beginnings  of  empire.  It  is  the  morn- 
ing and  the  evening  that  make  the  day; 
not  the  evening  and  the  morning.  FOr 
one  Motley  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Rise, 
there  be  many  Gibbons  to  narrate  the 
Decline  and  Fall.  History,  as  told  in 
literature,  is  a  tragedy,  and  ends  with  a 
death.  And  what  wonder,  that  to  the 
imagination  of  men  it  should  be  so? 
The  strata  of  the  earth  are  not  more 
filled  with  the  relics  of  extinct  species 
of  animals,  than  its  surface  is  strewn 
with  the  monuments  of  dead  civiliza- 
tioDs.  They  surround  us — these  relies 
of  human  disappointment  and  failure 
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—at  the  high  festiyals  of  onr  modem 
civilizatioii,  like  the  mummies  of  their 
anoeston  aboat  the  revellers  at  an 
Egyptian  banquet.  We  bring  OTer  the 
obelisk  from  the  land  of  a  departed 
empire,  prouder  than  our  own,  and  set 
it  up  in  the  metropolis  for  a  memetdo 
mort.  On  whatever  high  triumph  we 
are  riding,  the  history  of  the  dead  na- 
tions steps  up  beside  us,  like  the  slaye 
behind  the  triumphal  chariot,  and 
whispers,  Bemember,  thou  art  mortal ! 

*'The  pftth  of  glory  lettda  bat  to  the  grave. " 
86  human  history  is  ever  looking  back- 
ward; and  the  morning  and  the  evening 
make  the  day. 

But  it  is  not  so  that  God  writes  his- 
tory. The  annals  of  mankind  in  the 
Holy  Book  begin  in  tl^e  darkness  of 
apostasy :  but  the  darkness  is  shot 
through  with  gleams  of  hope,  the  first 
rays  of  the  dawn.  The  sentence  of 
death  is  illuminated  with  the  promise 
of  a  Savior:  and  the  evening  and  the 
morning  are  the  first  day. 

There  is  night  again  when  the  flood 
comes  down  and  the  civilization  and 
the  wickedness  of  the  primeval  world 
are  whelmed  beneath  it.  Bat  the  flood 
clears  off  with  a  rainbow,  and  it  is 
proved  to  have  been  the  clearing  of  the 
earth  for  a  better  progress,  for  the  rear- 
ing of  a  godly  race,  of  whom  by  and  by 
the  Christ  shall  come  according  to  the 
flesh:  and  the  evening  and  the  morning 
are  the  second  day. 

And  again  the  darkness  falls  upon 
the  choflen  race.  They  have  ceased 
from  off  the  land  of  promise.  They 
are  to  be  traced  through  a  marvelous 
aeries  of  events  down  into  the  dark, 
where  we  dimly  recognize  the  descend- 
ants of  heroic  Abraham  and  princely 
Joseph  in  the  gang^  and  coffles  of  slaves, 
wearing  themselves  out  in  the  brick- 
yards of  the  land  of  Egypt,  the  house  of 
bondage.  And  this  —is  this  the  despair- 
ing evening  of  so  bright  a  patriarchal 
age  as  that  gone  by  ?  No,  no !  it  is  so 
that  men  reckon,  but  not  God.  This  is 
the  evening,  not  of  yesterday,  but  of 
to-morrow.  The  elements  of  a  new  civ- 
ilization are  brooding  there  in  that  mis- 
erable abode  of  slavery:  of  a  civilization 


that  shall  take  'the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians  "and  infuse  into  it  the  spirit 
of  a  high  and  fraternal  morality,  that 
shall  take  its  religious  pomps  and  ritu- 
als and  cleanse  them  of  fslsehoods  and 
idolatries  and  inform  them  with  the  spir- 
itual worship  of  the  one  invisible  God. 
The  holy  and  priestly  civilization  of 
David  and  Solomon,  of  the  sons  of 
Asaph  and  the  sons  of  Korah,  is  to  come 
forth  out  of  that  dark  chaos  of  Egyptian 
slavery.  And  the  evening  and  the 
morning  shall  be  the  fourth  day. 

We  need  not  trace  the  history  of  hu- 
manity and  oi  the  Church  on  through 
all  its  pages.  We  have  only  to  carry 
the  spirit  of  this  ancient  story  forward 
into  later  times,  and  the  dark  places  of 
history  become  irradiated,  and  lo  I  the 
night  is  light  about  us. 

We  behold  "the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Boman  Empire"— thaf  awftU  con- 
vulsion of  humanity;  nation  dashing 
against  nation;  civilization,  with  its 
monuments  and  records,  its  institutions 
and  laws,  going  down  out  of  sight,  over- 
whelmed by  an  inrushing  sea  of  bar- 
baric invasion,  and  it  looks  to  us,  as  we 
gaze,  like  nothing  but  destruction  and 
the  end,  ruin  and  failure.  So  it  seems 
to  us  at  this  distance:  so  it  seemed  to 
that  great  historian,  Gibbon.  But  in 
the  midst  of  the  very  wreck  and  crash  of 
it  sat  that  great  believer,  Augustine, 
and  wrote  volume  after  volume  of  the 
avUas  Dei— the  •'  city  of  God,"  the  ••  city 
that  hath  foundations,"  the  "kingdom 
that  cannot  be  moved."  This  awful 
catastrophe,  he  tells  the  terrified  and 
quaking  world,  is  not  the  end— it  is  the 
beginning.  History  does  not  end  so. 
This  is  the  way  its  chapters  open. 

The  night  was  a  long  night,  but  it 
had  an  end:  and  now  we  look  back  and 
see  how  through  all  its  dark  and  hope- 
less hours  God  was  slowly  grinding  ma- 
terials for  the  civilization  of  modem 
times.  So  long,  so  long  it  seemed:  but 
the  morning  came  at  last.  And  the 
evening  and  the  morning  made  the  day. 

And  we,  to-day,  are  only  in  the  morn- 
ing twilight,  after  just  such  another 
convulsion  and  obscuration  of  the 
world.    It  is  not  a  hundred  years  since 
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onr  grandfathen  and  many  and  many 
of  their  oontemporariea  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea  were  feeling  that  the  end 
had  come;  the  fonndationa  were  des- 
troyed, and  what  ahoold  the  righteone 
do  ?  This  was  in  the  midst  of  the  dit- 
order  and  oamage  and  terror,  the  unbe- 
lief and  atheism  of  the  French  BctoIu- 
tion.  Eyerything  seemed  to  be  gone- 
Church,  Stale,  Bible,  faith,  hope,  all. 
The  men  are  still  liTing  who  are  old 
enough  to  remember  opening  the  news- 
paper and  reading  that  '*the  Emperor  " 
had  resigned  the  imperial  diadem  into 
the  hands  of  Napoleon;  that  the  ikir 
conception  of  a  Christian  civiliiation, 
as  it  had  been  cherished  for  a  thousand 
years— the  dream  of  poets,  the  scheme 
of  statesmen,  the  prayer  of  saints — the 
conception  of  one  Holy  Roman  Church 
in  one  Holy  Roman  Empire,  dominat- 
ing and  filling  the  earth,  was  OTcr- 
thrown,  abandoned,  lost  It  seemed  as 
if  this  must  be  the  end;  but  it  was  the 
beginniDg.  They  trembled,  as  they 
thought  they  heard  through  the  dark- 
ness the  tolling  of  the  knell  of  order 
and  polity  and  faith;  but  they  were  mis- 
taken: what  they  heard  was  the  bells 
that  were  ringing  in  the  new  morning 
that  was  about  to  dawn. 

I  haye  spoken  to  you  now  of  this 
principle  of  the  divine  order,  which  be- 
gins the  day  with  the  eyening,  as  illus- 
trated, first  in  creation,  and  then  in 
history;  and  now,  can  I  safely  leave  it 
with  you  to  make  the  more  practical 
application  of  it — 

m,  to  the  course  of  human  life? 
For  this  is  where  you  most  need  to 
know  and  feel  it,  and  where,  I  suspect, 
you  most  fail  to  see  it.  It  has  been  such 
a  common  blunder,  from  the  days  of 
Job  and  his  friends  down  to  the  days 
when  Christ  rebuked  the  Pharisees, 
and  from  those  days  again  down  to  ours 
—the  blunder  of  supposing  that  the 
evening  goes  with  the  day  before,  and 
not  with  the  day  after— that  the  dark 
times  of  human  life  are  a  punishment 
for  what  is  past,  instead  of  being,  as 
they  always  are  to  them  that  love  Qod, 
a  discipline  and  preparation  for  what  is 
coming.     There  are  many  and  many 


such  eventides  in  life:  timeaof  aafbroed 
repose;  hard  times,  when  busin«M  stag- 
nates or  runs  with  adverse  eamnt; 
times  of  sickness,  pain,  seelnsioa; 
times  of  depresidon,  sorrow,  bereave- 
ment, fear.  Such  are  the  night-timea  of 
life;  and  blessed  are  they  who  al  such 
times  have  learned  to  **look  forward, 
and  not  back;**  to  say,  not,  What  have  I 
done,  that  this  thing  shonld  bafSaU  me? 
but,  rather.  What  is  Ood  preparing  for 
me,  and  for  what  is  He  praparing  me, 
that  thus  He  should  lovingly  ithssttn 
and  instruct  me  in  the  night  asasont 
O,  what  a  different  view  it  gives  of  lifSi 
and  what  a  different  view  of  death— thia 
habit  of  **  looking  forward,  and  not 
back  r  The  eye  grows  diui,  the  bodily 
strength  abates,  the  darkneaa  begina  to 
settle  down,  and  men  say,  *'  This  ia  tha 
end.  It  has  been  a  long,  weary,  toil- 
some day  for  him.  but  this  is  the  end 
at  last;  for  the  night  cometh."  Then 
lift  your  heads,  ye  saints,  and  answer: 
**No,  no!  this  is  not  the  end;  this  is 
the  beginning.  The  evening  is  oome, 
and  the  morning  also  cometh;  and  the 
evening  and  the  morning  are  the  day. 
Look !  look  at  the  glory  of  the  evening 
sky.  It  shall  be  fair  weather  in  the 
morning,  for  the  sky  is  red."  So  shall 
it  **come  to  pass  that  at  evening  time 
it  shall  be  light.'* 

TBE  QOD  or  SOPS. 
Bt  R.  S.  Storbs,  D.D.,  Bbookltn. 

Thit  Ood  qf  hnpe  fill  you  wUh  oil  joy  ami 
p^ace  in  believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in 
hapejhrough  Uie  power  qf  the  Hoiy  Okott 
—Rom.  XV :  13. 

To  a  much  greater  extent  than  we  of- 
ten recognize, Roman  literature  was  com- 
posed of  letters,  carefully  and  elabo- 
rately written  by  distinguished  men. 
Many  of  these  remain,  and  by  them  we 
gain  a  better  insight  into  the  actual 
condition  of  society  than  from  the  phil- 
osophical essays  and  orations  of  those 
days,  which  we  also  have.  Cicero,  a 
most  accomplished  man,  wrote  many 
letterH,  and  from  these,  rather  than 
from  bis  nioAt  illustrious  orations,  do 
we  obtain  a  conception  of  his  real  tem- 
per and  purpose.    Seneca,  a  contempo- 
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rary  of  Panl  and  an  eminent  philoso- 
pher, was  at  this  time  writing  letters 
which  we  now  hare.  From  these  we 
gain  a  distinct  and  jnst  conception  of 
the  forces  that  were  then  moulding  so- 
eiet J  at  Borne.  Pliny,  the  yonnger,  has 
left  us  some  fonr  hundred  epistles  on 
Tarious  themes — literary,  philosophical* 
religious,  and  some  on  social  life.  We 
are  impressed  with  his  writings  as 
those  of  a  man  of  elegant  mind,  grace* 
ful  and  urbane,  and  we  also  haye,  by 
means  of  them,  a  Tiyid  picture  of  the 
whole  expanse  of  ancient  life.  Turning 
to  Paul,  we  notice  in  his  thought  and 
utterance  a  tone  which  is  strikingly 
different  from  either  or  all  of  these  au- 
thors named.  They  question  and 
doubt,  but  he  writes  with  assurance; 
with  affectionate,  but  anthoritatiye  em- 
phasis. He  declares  truths  which  re- 
quire acceptance.  He  enforces  duties 
which  demand  obedience.  He  points 
to  hopes  which  haye  the  basis  and  in- 
spiration of  enduring  promise.  In 
none  of  their  writings  is  there  such  a 
passage  as  thia  which  we  have  quoted. 
They  had  no  idea  of  a  "God  of  Hope.** 
There  had  been  indeed  a  reaction  from 
polytheism,  but  there  was  no  distinct 
personality;  noQod  of  veracity  pledged 
to  truthfulness;  no  "peace  in  believ- 
ing," for  they  did  not  know  what  to  be- 
lieve. The  central  idea  of  the  text  was 
outside  the  horizon  of  their  thought 
In  no  sentence  of  Paul's  epistlcB,  per- 
haps, do  we  see  more  distinctly  the 
radical  difference  of  his  conception  of 
Qod  and  the  universe  and  theirs;  the 
breadth  of  the  chasm  between  them. 

This  appears  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  remember  that  Paul's  letter 
was  written  for  common  people — me- 
chanics, sailors,  slaves;  written,  too,  by 
one  who  had  not  a  large  acquaintance 
with  men  like  Seneca— the  tradition 
that  the  two  corresponded  is  not  au- 
thentic—  but  written  with  emphatic 
force,  as  he  says,  **I  have  written  the 
more  boldly,  putting  yon  in  mind,  be- 
cause of  the  grace  that  is  given  me  of 
God."  Panl  had  received  a  higher  in- 
struction than  had  his  Roman  contem- 
poraries.    He  spoke  also  to  minds  that 


had  been  taught  of  Qod  and  prepared 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  receive  the  mes- 
sage. It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
this  text  as  the  outcome  of  an  unillu- 
mined  mind.  It  towers  in  its  august 
proportions  and  significance  above  hu- 
man thought  as  clearly  as  the  Capitol 
at  Rome,  seen  from  the'  forum,  or  the 
stars  above,  as  seen  in  the  unclouded 
heavens. 

Hardly  less  strikingly  divergent  from 
the  divine  conception  of  Paul  are  the 
views  of  worldly  men  to-day.  They 
are  thoroughly  out  of  harmony  with  the 
Apostle.  They  regard  God  as  cold,  dis- 
tant, selfish;  just,  it  is  true,  but  aus- 
tere; powerful,  wise,  holy,  but  not  a 
"God  of  Hope."  It  would  be  a  relief 
to  them  to  get  rid  of  Him,  and  put  in 
His  place  impersonal  force.  This  is  the 
secret  of  fatalistic  skepticism,  a  dislike 
of  God.  Beligion  is  regarded  as  cast- 
ing a  gloom  over  life;  dampening, 
darkening  every  joy,  making  the  grave 
more  terrible  and  life  less  lovely.  Paul 
talks  of  hope,  of  abounding  hope,  as  we 
speak  of  an  investment  where  property 
accumulates;  so  our  investment  in  God 
is  rapid  and  productive. 

There  are  conditions  on  which  alone 
this  hope  is  ours.  Food,  sleep  and  tem- 
perance ore  conditions  of  health;  econ- 
omy, honesty,  industry  and  commer- 
cial instinct  are  conditions  of  prosper- 
ity; books,  teachers,  study  and  mental 
discipline  are  conditions  of  intellectual 
culture;  and  so  loyalty  to  Ohrist,  who 
came  to  men  with  miracle  and  mercy 
to  win  them  to  truth;  repentance  and 
faith,  love  and  obedience;  fellowship 
with  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  nat- 
ural, not  arbitrary,  conditions  of 
abounding  joy  and  peace.  * '  Gome  unto 
me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden;"  the  more  burdened,  the  more 
sweet  the  solace  and  rest,  a  promise  to 
the  weakest  and  the  vilest.  As  far  as 
earthly  language  can  bear  the  weight 
and  curry  the  riches  of  eternal  life,  Gk>d 
speaks  to  us  as  the  God  of  hope,  super- 
latively so.  Every  attribute  of  His  na- 
ture is  a  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment 
of  what  He  presents  to  our  anxious,  in- 
quiring faith.     We  have  not  only  Joy^ 
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bat  **  peace  in  belieTing.**  Joy  is  some- 
times like  a  brawling  brook,  noisj  and 
shallow;  peace  like  the  deep,  pladd 
pool,  in  which  is  reflected  the  blue  of 
heaven. 

This,  fnrthermore,  is  the  utterance, 
not  of  passionate  ecstasy,  not  of  dednc- 
tiye  logic,  bnt  the  testimony  of  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  PaoL  He  knew 
what  he  affirmed.  He  said:  "I  hare 
whereof  I  may  glory  through  Jesns 
Christ  in  those  things  which  pertain  to 
God,"  and  added,  **  I  am  sare  that  when 
I  come  nnto  yon  I  shall  come  in  the  ful- 
ness of  the  blessing  of  Christ"  Cer- 
tainly there  could  be  no  greater  con- 
trast conceivable  than  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  Apostle,  compared  with 
that  of  the  world  in  his  day  and  ours. 

1.  We  remark,  therefore,  Paul  was 
right.  Every  reasonable  person  must 
admit  this.  He  had  x>ossession  of  a  joy 
and  peace,  precious  and  beautiful,  hun- 
gered for  and  rejoiced  in  a  possession 
that  Seneca  and  Cicero  never  wrote  of 
or  knew  of;  an  experience  that  changes 
the  world  from  a  prison  to  a  palace,  and 
life  from  a  lament  to  a  victory  and  a 
song!  If  God  be  a  mere  impersonal 
force,  Paul  was  wrong  and  pessimism 
is  right;  but  Paul  was  not  wrong,  and 
this  spectre  of  unbelief  flees  before  the 
rays  of  the  rising  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

2.  That  is  an  unsound  Gospel  which 
is  not  one  of  joy  and  gladness.  Condi- 
tions there  are,  of  course,  but  they  are 
easy.  It  has  been  complained  that  the 
pulpit  has  sometimes  presented  salva- 
tion with  impracticable  conditions.  It 
is  not  generally  true,  at  least  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  rather  a  ten- 
dency to  minimize  the  Gospel,  to  make 
it  ethic  instruction  alone,  and  the  rec- 
ord of  ourBedeemer*s  preaching  merely 
that  of  the  high,  intuitional  thought  of 
a  young  Jewish  teacher.  Such  a  view 
lowers  the  Gospel  and  emasculates  its 
energy.  The  utterance  of  no  man  —no 
matter  what  his  genius  is,  or  his  emo- 
tional fervor — can  inspire  us  with  the 
life  which  "  the  God  of  Hope"  causes 
to  abound  in  us  *' through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  To  this  adequate 
source  Paul  points  us. 


8.  This  experience  holds  the  prophecy 
and  promise  of  everlasting  life  and  felic- 
ity. As  the  dawn  it  a  prophecy  of  the 
day,  the  rill  of  the  river,  these  balmy 
spring  days  of  bounteous  summer,  so 
the  Gospel  constitutionally  holds  the 
pledges  of  life  everlasting  in  this  pres- 
ent, earthly  experience  of  the  believer. 

4.  Every  Christian,  therefore,  should 
walk  in  this  atmosphere  of  joy  and 
peace;  not  under  coercive  restraint,  and 
not  in  depression  and  gloom.  Sorrow 
there  is  continually.  Almost  every 
day,  almost  every  hour,  we  feel  the 
shock  occasioned  by  the  rupture  of  en- 
deared fellowship,  but  that  is  not  the 
Gospel.  It  is  Death.  Over  how  many 
thresholds  and  hearthstones  does  he 
pass  ?  How  many  dear  ones  have  been 
clutched  in  the  cold  crypt  of  his  skele- 
ton hand?  This  is  Death.  But  through 
the  Gospel  hope  is  victorious.  We 
walk  with  unblanched  face,  and  our 
voice  is  resonant  with  joy  in  believing. 
Thus  we  lead  others  to  believe  also  in 
this  Savior.  We  teach  them  that 
there  is  no  risk,  no  damage,  no  fear  of 
final  gloom.  Every  grief  is  relieved, 
every  joy  redoubled.  Here  is  life's 
sweetest,  supremest  joy.  Take  it.  It 
comes  fresh  from  the  bleeding  hands  of 
Him  who  once  hung  upon  the  cross, 
and  who  is  now  waiting  to  welcome  us 
to  the  realms  of  light. 

HOLDIKQ  FOBTE  TBI  WOBD. 
Bt  AiiXXakdkb  Biagkbubn,  D.D.  [Bap- 
tist], liAPATETTB,   InD. 

HiMxnQfoiih  ihA  wwftJqf  K/e.— Phil,  ii:  16. 

Im  the  study  of  the  epistles,  it  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  they  are 
addressed,  not  to  unconverted  men,  but 
to  believers,  with  the  aim  of  making 
them  better  Christians.  The  text  is  a 
part  of  the  message  to  the  first  Church 
planted  on  the  shores  of  Europe,  and  is 
written  by  its  first  preacher.  It  illas- 
trates  the  work  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  We  speak  of  men 
transacting  business.  What  is  busi- 
ness? Is  it  not  the  bringing  of  things 
together  which  enhance  human  happi- 
ness and  usefulness  ?  We  may  consider 
the  business  man  as  one  who  goes  be- 
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tween  things  llutt  are  separated  and 
carries  artieles  whither  they  ere  need- 
ed. Great  transportation  oompanies, 
railways  and  steamers  bring  East  the 
prodnoe  of  the  West,  and  return  with 
mann&etnred  merchandise.  The  teach- 
er, Acquiring  knowledge,  carries  it  to 
the  papil;  the  physician  brings  to  the 
wound  or  disease  the  appropriate  rem- 
edy, and  so  in  every  vocation:  business 
is  the  bringing  of  supplies  to  meet  de- 
mands—  a  going  between  things  sep- 
arated. Now  the  great  want  of  the  race 
is  the  Qospel,  the  word  of  life.  Men 
are  dying  from  lack  of  it.  The  true 
Christian  goes  between.  It  is  his  "  busi- 
ness.*' Ghrist's  words  are  spirit  and 
life.  They  must  be  brought  to  man's 
need.  The  Church  here  finds  her  legit- 
imate work.  There  are  a  few  requisites 
to  success: 

1.  Be  sure  that  you  have  the  truth. 
You  cannot  hold  forth  what  you  do  not 
possess.  Business  to  be  honest  must 
have  actual  tttock  or  capitaL  Our  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  circles  have 
been  and  are  now  disturbed  by  gam- 
bling in  "deals "and  ''futures."  Thou- 
lands  of  barrels  of  oil  that  never  exist- 
ed, and  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  that 
never  were  harvested,  have  been  made 
the  basis  of  mere  speculation.  Mort- 
gage and  ruin  have  overtaken  multi- 
tudes in  this  illegitimate  traffic.  There 
is  a  godless  spiritualism,  a  Christless 
Unitarianism,  and  aScriptureless  '*new 
theology,"  which,  however  carious  they 
may  be,  have  no  breath  or  life  in  them 
for  a  hungry  soul.  Tou  might  as  well 
send  a  starving  man  to  a  bucket-shop 
for  bread  as  to  satisfy  your  soul  with 
such  speculations.  The  wife  of  Abra- 
ham made  cakes  for  the  angels.  There 
have  been  improvements  in  bread-mak- 
ing since  Sarah*s  day,  but  nobody  yet 
has  been  able  to  make  bread  without 
flour.  You  must  have  the  grain  to  be- 
gin with,  and  so  you  must  have  the 
truth,  the  bread  of  life,  before  you  at- 
tempt to  feed  the  famine  of  the  soul. 

2.  Be  sure  that  it  is  unadulterated. 
Municipal  authorities,  through  Com- 
missions, have  discovered  food  adulter- 
ations.   Innutritious,  if  not  positively 


poisonous  matter,  has  been  mixed  with 
wholesome  food,  cheapening  and  de- 
grading it.  So  the  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  has  been  vitiated  through  a  mix- 
ture of  vain  philosophy,  traditions  and 
science,  falsely  called.  It  fails  to  nour- 
ish starving  souls.  The  best  test  of 
purity  is  the  effect  on  your  own  life^ 
and  in  others.  Daniel,  the  model  tem- 
perance man,  tested  the  wholesomeness 
of  his  coarse  pulse,  and  showed  a  fairer, 
ruddier  hue  than  those  possessed  who 
were  fed  with  royal  dainties.  There- 
fore, 

3.  Be  sure  not  only  that  what  yon 
have  is  truth  and  unadulterated,  but 
that  you  yourselves  are  living  epistles 
of  what  you  intellectually  hold.  It  is 
not  the  printed  book,  elegantly  bound, 
carried  under  your  arm  or  read  by  your 
lips,  that  does  the  work,  but  the  truth 
which  has  become  the  vital  texture  of 
your  soul.  We  had,  awhile  ago,  a  re- 
vised version  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  now  we  have  one  of  the  Old.  Our 
wise  men,  who  have  made  a  life-study 
of  the  Hebrew,  have  done  the  work. 
We  thank  them  for  it.  But  every  Chris- 
tian should  be  a  new  transcript,  a  walk- 
ing Word  of  Qod,  proving  in  his  life 
that  he  has  been  with  JesuB.  A  mili- 
tary man  sees  at  a  glance  whether  a 
soldier  has  been  trained  under  the  61d 
manual  of  Hardee  or  by  later  schools. 
Men  are  not  slow  to  detect,  by  your 
walk  and  conversation,  whether  or  not 
you  have  been  trained  by  Christ,  and 
learned  of  Him. 

Notice  a  few  subordinate  considera- 
tions as  how  to  hold  the  truth: 

(a)  Hold  it  not  as  the  miser  holds  his 
gold,  but  hold  it  to  give.  The  merchant 
gets  to  give.  He  is  anxious  to  part  with 
his  stock.  He  is  ruined  if  he  cannot 
sell,  and  his  merchandise  is  left  to 
spoil.  We  ought  to  be  as  anxious  to  dis- 
perse as  to  acquire.  It  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive. 

(6)  Hold  it  forth  lovingly.  Tact  is 
needed  in  business.  Anybody  can  buy, 
but  to  sell — that  is  another  thing.  I 
once  asked  a  salesman  why  he  was  so 
talkative  to  one  customer,  and  to  an- 
other so  taciturn,  and  he  said  that  he 
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had  always  studied  oharaoter,  and  knew 
Yery  qniokly  how  to  handle  men.  We, 
too,  need  to  be  wise  as  serpents  and 
harmless  as  doTes.  The  wisdom  of 
Paul  is  seen,  as  when  he  propitiated 
the  Athenians  in  his  first  sentence, 
speaking  of  their  reUgioosness  or  de- 
motion to  worship,  and  in  his  prefacing 
reproof  to  churches  by  considerate 
mention  of  good  things.  There  is  no 
cast-iron  role  for  preaching  or  for  Ghris- 
tian  appeal.  *'  His  pound-pressure  on 
my  button-hole  led  me  to  Christ,"  said 
a  lawyer  of  a  friend;  but  that  friend 
did  not  button-hole  erery  one  alike. 
Achilles  had  his  Tulnerable  point. 
Paris  found  it  with  his  poisoned  shafL 
We  are  to  be  as  wise  as  the  children  of 
this  world  and  draw,  rather  than  drive 
men  to  Christ. 

(c)  Hold  forth  the  truth  constantly. 
Notice  the  present  participle  in  the  text, 
and  the  continuous  action  implied.  * 
You  cannot  coyer  up  the  Christian  char- 
acter and  liye.  It  must  hafe  breath. 
In  descending  into  deep  wells,  men  first 
lower  a  candle.  If  it  goes  out,  they 
know  that  death-damps  are  there.  No 
sane  person  would  risk  asphyxia.  There 
are  places  in  which  no  Christian  ought 
to  risk  himself^  because  death  is  there. 
He  will  not  go  to  drinking-aaloons,  and 
other  places  I  need  not  mention.  It  is 
not  the  darkness  there  that  harms,  any 
more  than  in  the  deep  well,  but  it  is 
the  death -damps!  In  the  place  of 
prayer  you  see  Scripture  mottoes  post- 
ed. In  these  resorts  of  pleasure  you 
see  nothing  of  the  sort.  O,  young  man, 
don't  oo  thebe  ! 

Finally,  have  confidence  in  the  Word 
as  God*8  own  message.  It  is  His  Word. 
He  will  give  it  success.  He  ordered 
the  serpent  of  brass.  Ir.  mattered  not 
about  the  pole,  whether  it  were  rough 
or  smooth,  crooked  or  straight,  large  or 
small,  low  or  high,  so  that  the  people 
could  see  iU  It  was  God's  method.  All 
men  had  to  do  was  just  to  look  and 
live.  A  man  once  kepton  his  parlor  man- 
tel an  ugly  oyster-shell.  When  asked 
why  that  incongruous  thing  was  there, 
he  told  the  story  of  his  earlier  years.  He 
was  a  diver.    Once  he  saw  a  shell  in 


which  was  held  a  bit  of  paper.  He  took 
it  to  the  surface,  carried  it  home,  de- 
ciphered it,  and  found  it  a  part  of  a 
gospel  tract  It  was  blessed  to  his  sal- 
vation. The  shell  was  reverently  pre- 
served, because  it  had  silently  "held 
forth  the  word  of  life  *'  to  him  who  had 
long  neglected  the  appeals  from  human 
lips. 

Men  are  to  be  saved  by  belief  of  the 
truth — the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Savior.  It  is  the  power  and  the 
wisdom  of  Gk>d.  Take  it  in  its  purity; 
take  it  as  a  personal,  experimental  pos- 
session, and  hold  it  forth  lovingly,  con- 
stantly, with  wisdom  and  with  hope- 
fulness. The  world's  great  need  is  a 
living  Christ.  Hold  forth,  therefore, 
the  Word  of  Life,  that  men  may  be 
saved. 


ABOTrnfixira  vstl 

Bt  Bmnm  B.  Kslsat,  HS^,  [Baptibt], 

BaooKLTN,  N.  Y. 
TidB  I  pray  that  yowr  love  may  abound 

yd  man  and  more  in  knouMigtand  \n 

aa>t4dgmerU.— Phil,  i:  9. 

CHBmriANiTT  is  pre-eminently  the  re- 
ligion of  love,  and  its  aims  are  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  no  other  controlling  motives 
than  love  to  Christ.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  world's  wonder  was  roused  by 
the  novelty  of  a  body  of  believers 
bound  together  by  no  ties  of  race,  or 
rank,  but  in  a  unity  of  fellowship  so 
unique  as  that  which  distinguished  the 
early  Church.  Paganism  had  no  such 
community  of  those  of  different  nation- 
alities and  social  condi^ons,  holding 
all  in  common,  looking  not  at  one*s 
own  things,  but  at  the  interests  of 
others.  It  is  not  strange  that  they  ex- 
claimed. "See  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another."  They  were  not  only 
ready  to  die  for  their  Lord,  but  for  a 
brother.  Their  mutual  privations, 
doubtless,  intensified  their  mutual  at- 
tachment. We  read  of  the  condemned 
in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  during  the  Be- 
volution,  becoming  strongly  bound  to 
each  other  by  the  presence  of  a  com- 
mon calamity,  and  how  that  when  one 
was  harried  away  to  the  guillotine  his 
comrades  would    part  from   him  with 
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lean.  The  faot  that  the  Oharoh  of 
Christ  has  now  no  snoh  disdpliue  of 
trial  makes  it  all  the  more  needful  that 
we  should  take  pains  to  onltiyate  this 
abounding  loTe.  The  emotion  to  which 
the  text  refers  is  not  an  affection  for 
Christ  or  Fanl,  but  a  mutual  Ioyc,  one 
for  each  other.  All  forms  are  one  in 
essence,  however  varied  in  application. 
It  is  Gk>d'8  aim  to  teach  through  the 
Church  the  true  brotherhood  of  man; 
else  it  is  a  sealed  revelation.  Bat  how 
pitiful  the  sight.  Nation  wars  against 
nation;  the  greedy  monopolists,  the 
rich  magnates  of  the  world,  are  pushing 
their  schemes  regardless  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  poor,  and  the  world  does  not 
propose  to  bear  it  any  longer.  I  hail 
this  result,  but  where  shall  we  look  for 
relief?  Not  to  infidelity,  but  to  the 
Church  of  Christ.  The  world's  king  is 
Jesus,  and,  the  ideal  community  ought 
to  be  exemplified  in  His  Church.  It  is 
not.  Judgment  must  begin  at  the  house 
of  Gk>d.  As  the  rising  tide  sweeps 
away  the  refuse  of  the  beach  and  its  ill 
odor  at  low  water,  so  will  the  flood-tide 
of  Christian  love,  the  abounding  grace 
of  God,  remove  these  elements  that  are 
at  once  our  weakness  and  our  reproach. 
Let  us  notice  some  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  this  love. 

1.  Its  absolute  unselfishness.  Self- 
love  is  a  strong  original  impulse  in  un- 
renewed natures.  Lot  felt  its  enthrall- 
ing power,  and  not  until  God  took  him 
in  hand  and  subjected  him  to  severe  dis- 
cipline, was  he  ready,  with  Abraham,  to 
confess  himself  a  stranger  and  pilgrim 
in  this  world.  Absalom  and  Ahab 
showed  the  same  antagonism  to  this 
heavenly  love. 

2.  Its  parity  and  ennobling  power. 
A  love  that  lacks  purity  is  all  the  more 
perilous  when  it  seduces  by  genial  kind- 
ness. We  avoid  the  selfish  schemer  as 
an  iceberg;  but  we  may  be  misled  by 
one  who  wears  the  garb  of  gentleness, 
yet  debases  and  misleads.  Christian 
love  is  rich  in  spiritual  impulses  that 
ennoble  the  soul. 

3.  It  is  distinctively  Christian.  It  is 
generated  in  the  heart  by  God  himself, 
through    Jesus   Christ.    As  oar  Lord 


loved  His  followers,  in  spite  of  all  their 
faults  and  follies,  so  we  are  to  love 
Christians.  We  are  to  avoid  narrowness 
of  views  and  a  one-sidedness  of  char- 
acter. The  family  prepares  us  for  soci- 
ety; the  Church  on  earth  prepares  us 
for  heaven.  Our  love  should  be  disin- 
terested, and  go  out  after  the  humble, 
as  well  as  to  the  dwellers  in  brown 
stone.  A  Christian  love  is  patient.  It 
helps  us  to  put  up  with  delay,  opposi- 
tion, failure,  and  it  is  a  wise  love  as 
well.  The  Life  Saving  Service  shoot  out 
their  life-line,  but  unless  it  is  properly 
fixed  to  the  shore  side  of  the  wreck  the 
life-car  will  not  work.  And  so  there 
are  right  approaches  to  man's  necessi- 
ties. We  infer  two  facts  from  this 
subject. 

First:  Here  is  the  secret  of  steadfast- 
ness, and  of  success  in  doing  Christian 
work.  Nothing  but  this  abounding  love 
to  God  led  Moses  to  bear  with  his 
people  so  long,  willing  to  be  blotted, 
as  it  were,  from  the  Book  of  Life  for 
their  sake;  or  made  Paul  willing  to  be 
"accursed,  after  the  manner  of  Christ." 
Nothing  but  this  sustains  a  discouraged 
Sabbath-school  teacher,  or  a  weary  pas- 
tor. But  for  this  impelling  love  of 
Christ  I  would  preach  no  more.  It  is 
not  because  of  success,  popularity,  and 
flattery;  it  is  not  because  he  is  paid  for 
it,  that  the  minister  stays  in  his  pulpit, 
bat  becanse  of  the  constraining  love  of 
Christ,  which  supplies  him  with  its 
abounding  fullness,  as  the  artesian  well 
pours  out  its  afflaent  supply.  There  is 
a  perfunctory  service,  soulless  because 
loveless.  All  Church  work  may  not  be 
Christ's  work,  though  noisy  and  preten- 
tious. It  may  be  but  tinkling  brass,  in 
God's  view. 

Secondly :  Here  is  the  supply  we  need 
in  order  to  bear  with  the  infirmities  of 
others.  Heaven  has  an  assembly  of 
faultless  ones.  There  are  none  here. 
We  need  the  patience  of  love  which  a 
mother  shows  with  a  fretful  child  or 
with  a  wayward  son  who  is  treacherous 
and  obstinate.  The  rule,  "seventy 
times  seven,"  is  not  a  hard  one  for  her 
abounding  love.  We  have  to  bear  with 
vexatious  and   irritating  people  about 
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us,  and  we  need  ooDtiDoally  to  remem- 
ber how  God  bears  with  na.  Nearer  to 
Him  we  most  daily  oome.  As  the  rough 
iron  is  wrought  in  delicate  steel,  that  it 
may  become  stronger,  more  delicate  In 
structure  and  continuous  in  senrioe,  so 
shall  our  loYe— when  we  continually 
touch  God — "abound  yet  more  and 
more  in  knowledge  and  in  all  judg- 
ment" to  the  praise  of  His  grace. 


sTJCOsssnrs  foes  of  sfxbitval 

LQX 

Bt  Rby.  G.  H.  Moboan,  Ph.D.  [Msth- 

odibt],  East  Saoimaw,  Mich. 

Thai  tMic^  ikt  pahnenoorm  hath  l^  haih 
the  locust  eaten;  and  that  lohich  the  locust 
hath  l^  hath  the  eankeneorm  eaten;  cmd 
that  v^ieh  the  oankerworm  haih  l^  hath 
the  oaterpiUar  eaten, — Joel  i:  4. 
Onb  of  the  most  terrible  and  destruc- 
tive foes  of  Yegetation  in  Oriental  lands 
is  the  locust.  The  text  speaks  of  the 
suocessiye  ravages  of  this  insect  in  the 
different  stages.  The  first  is  the  young 
**  gnawing"  locust,  without  wings;  the 
second,  the  "swarming"  locust,  that  at 
the  end  of  spring,  when  still  in  the  first 
skin,  multiplies  itself;  the  third,  the 
"licking"  locust,  that,  after  the  third 
casting  of  skin,  develops  small  wings, 
enabling  it  to  leap  the  better,  but  not 
fly;  the  fourth,  the  "consuming"  lo- 
cust, mature  winged  insects,  that,  flying 
in  vast  clouds,  darken  the  sun,  and 
alighting  devour  every  green  thing.  If 
to  the  Jew  it  was  a  vivid  type  of  the 
repeated  wastings  of  his  nation  by  As- 
syrian, Persian,  ICacedonian  and  Bo- 
man  invasion,  it  may  be  to  us  a  no  less 
vivid  picture  of  sin*s  successive  swarm 
and  scourge  of  our  own  spiritual  herit- 
age. We  note,  then,  three  thoughts 
respecting  spiritual  life. 

1.  Its  foes.  Nature  reveals  life  in  its 
myriad  lower  forms  begirt  by  foes.  In 
our  own  physical  life,  the  foreign  fact 
becomes  a  near  experience.  The  life 
of  the  body  seems  to  hang  on  the  pro* 
longed  rhythmic  tremble  of  a  few  deli- 
cate nerves.  The  prick  of  a  needle  may 
stop  breath  or  heart-beat.  Our  frame  in 
every  bone  and  sinew  is  a  fortification 
manifestly  planned  to  fence  out  the 


foes  of  life.  InteUeetoal  life  has  its  foes. 
A  Maeaulay,  vigilant,  of  boundless  ap- 
plication, can  scarcely  hold  the  breadth 
of  his  domain  against  their  incursion. 
That  spiritual  life  ahould  have  its  foes 
is  therefore  no  anomaly.  That  it  should 
be  superior  to  them  is  the  marvel,  the 
revelation  of  how  fine  and  indispen- 
sable a  thing  it  is. 

3.  Their  succession.  Have  you  ever 
planted  a  garden  ?  Then  you  have  felt 
a  certain  surprise  and  dismay  to  find 
that  the  fair  and  tiny  plant  forms,  so 
soon  after  their  appearance,  have  been 
attacked  and  marred.  But  you  save 
them  fh>m  their  first  enemies,  and  rest 
with  a  sense  of  security.  The  next  week 
they  are  again  despoiled.  It  is  a  new 
foe.  Henceforth  you  have  no  rest;  you 
know  it  is  a  fight  with  bug  and  weed  to 
the  end  of  the  season.  What  is  this  but 
the  history  of  spiritual  life  in  the  Church 
and  in  your  soul  ?  **  A  sower  went  forth 
to  sow."  Some  of  the  seed  was  caught 
up  almost  before  it  touched  the  hard, 
beaten  path;  the  first  quickly-springing 
blades  were  scorched  between  the  un- 
derlying rock  and  the  fierce  sun;  the 
thorns  overtook  and  choked  that  which 
was  even  half-grown;  only  a  remnant 
came  to  perfection.  Successive  foes  for 
every  stage  of  growth;  for  the  early 
Church,  for  the  middle-age  Church,  for 
the  modem  Church;  foes  for  boy  and 
girl  who  would  be  Christ-like  and  true; 
for  youth  and  maiden,  for  man  and 
woman,  for  those  in  life*s  late  autumn. 
How  familiar  is  this  lesson  to  many  of 
us !  But  let  us  note  a  frequent  addi- 
tional feature. 

3.  Their  connection.  Writers  agree 
that  the  foes  of  the  text  were  of  one 
kind,  in  that  they  were  several  species 
of  locusts,  or  several  forms  of  the  same 
species.  So  sin  in  one  form  is  often 
followed  by  its  fellows  or  its  progeny, 
each  working  a  wider  ruin.  Infidelity, 
from  Celsus  to  Strauss,  has  appeared, 
locust-like,  form  after  form,  to  attack, 
and  perhaps  lay  waste  this  or  that  field 
in  Christian  life,  and  then  be  swept  by 
the  next  clarifying  wind  of  discussion 
into  the  sea  of  oblivion.  Take  the  man 
who  finds  adversity  or  heavy  toil  in  hia 
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path,  and  then  lams  aside  into  the 
■aloon  Co  drown  oare  bj  intoxioation. 
Soralj  now  *'that  which  the  gnawing 
locnat  hath  left,  hath  the  swarming  lo- 
cust eaten."  Or  take  the  one  who  has 
been  wronged,  and  who  thereupon 
grows  sour  and  bitter,  faithless  and 
reeUesa.  **That  which  the  licking  lo- 
cust  hath  left,  hath  the  consuming  lo- 
cust eaten."  It  was  bad  enough  that  the 
first  foe  to  spiritual  life  should  have 
oome,  but  the  harm  of  that  might  haye 
been  small  when  compared  with  the 
effect  of  the  after -folly.  So  we  see 
pleasure-seeking  followed  by  a  breed  of 
worthless  traits,  speculation  followed  by 
falsehood  and  dishonor,  worldly  yield- 
ing followed  by  neglect  of  prayer;  un- 
belief, indifference;  compromise  fol- 
lowed by  compliance;  doubt  followed 
by  intellectual  pride;  ignorance  fol- 
lowed by  fitnaticism;  coTetousnesa  by 
pharisaiam;  selfish  success  by  insolence. 
Eren  among  the  most  mature  of  this  re- 
pulsive brood  there  are  connections;  so 
that  low  superstitions  attend  on  vulgar 
wickedness,  and  murder  closely  dogs 
the  steps  of  lust. 

What  is  the  lesson,  my  hearers?  Be- 
ware of  the  coming  into  the  field  of 
your  spiritual  life  of  any  sin.  It  will 
draw  others  after  it ;  it  will  itself  be 
metamorphosed  into  something  worse. 
The  palmerworm  will  change  into  the 
locust,  the  locust  into  the  cankerworm. 
Let  the  breath  of  Qod's  truth  blow  over 
your  soul,  the  rain  of  His  favor  fall,  to 
preserve  you  from  the  desolations  of 
your  foes. 

^•» 

SFZBXTVAL  WBSSTLIN(}. 

Bt  Bkv.  WiiiLiAM  Gbekn  [Methodist], 

PB4TT8VZLXJE.  N.  Y. 

Fbr  we  tortaUe  not  mgainst  flesh  and  Uood^ 
M  ag<ti/Mi  principaiUies,  etc. — Eph. 
vi:ia. 

1.  We  wresile.  (a)  Single-handed. 
Each  man  in  the  grip  of  his  own  an- 
tagonist, hand  to  hand,  foot  to  foot. 
(6)  DcAperate.  Thorns  cannot  i^restle 
with  fire,  nor  stubble  with  flame,  (c) 
Must  be  skillful. 

2.  With  whom  we  wrestle:  with  real 
foes;  foes  of  a  high  order;  foes  to  be 


dreaded,  for  they  (a)  approach  xtnMen^ 
We  have  equal  advantage  with  a  visible 
foe,  but  not  an  unseen,  (b)  Exhaustless 
strength.  Not  fiesh  and  blood — prin- 
cipalities, powers,  rulers,  spiritual 
wickednesses  in  high  places. 

3.  Their  mode  of  attack,  (a)  Intellec- 
tual pride  of  gifts.  \P)  Practical  pride 
of  gifts — of  privilege. 

4.  How  we  may  overcome,  (a)  Guard 
weak  points,  (b)  Keep  enemy  off.  Give 
no  place  to  the  deviL  (c)  Follow  up 
advantage. 

5.  For  whai  do  toe  wrestle?  (a)  Spirit- 
ual life.     (&)  Eternal  life. 
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AND  TEZTS    OF  BECSNT 
LEADINa  SEBHONS. 

1.  The  Hindrancea  of  Mercy.  '  The  Lord  . . . 
troubled  the  host  of  the  EgyptiaiiB  ...  so 
the  EovHauM  aaid.  Let  us  flee  from  tho 
face  OT  iBTael;  for  the  Lord  flghteth  for 
them  agaiuAt  the  En^tti^'^*"— ^«  ^^v: 
34,  26.  J.  B.  Thomw,  D.D..  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

3.  Hm  every  Had  his  Price?    "Doth  Job  fear 

Ood  for  naught?  . . .  Put  forth  thine  hand 
now,  and  touch  all  that  he  hath,  and  he 
will  curse  thee  to  thy  face."— Job  1:  9-11. 
M.  M.  ParkhuTbt.  D  D.,  Chicago. 

S.  Why  Sinners  are  Suffered  to  Live.  **  Where- 
fore do  the  wicked  live  ?"— Job  xxl:  7.  T. 
De  WittTUmage.  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

4.  Sunlight  for  Cloudy  Days.    "But  I  am  poor 

and  needy;  yet  tho  Lord  thlnketh  upon 
me."— Ps.  xl:  17.  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon, 
London. 

5.  Homes  and  How  to  Brighton  Them.     "  The 

curse  of  the  Lord  is  in  the  house  of  the 
wicked;  but  he  bleeseth  the  habitation  of 
the  Just  "—Pro  V.  iii:  33.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  D.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

6.  The  Moral  Needs  of  Cities.    *'Now  there 

was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  and  he 
by  his  wisdom  deliyer^d  the  city;  yet  no 
man  remembered  that  same  poor  man." — 
Eccl.  ix:  15.    J.  H.  Barrows.  D.D..  Chicago. 

7.  The  Condition  of  Entire  Self-Surrender  and 

Devotion  to  Ood.  "  Woe  is  me  I  for  I  am 
undone  .  .  .  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the 
King,  the  Lord  of  hosts."— Isa.  vi:  6.  J.  D. 
Wells,  D.D..  Brooklyn,  K.  Y. 

8.  First  Healing  and  then  Service.   "And  when 

Jesus  was  come  into  Peter's  house,  he  saw 
his  wife's  mother  laid,  and  sick  of  a  fever. 
And  he  touched  her  hand,  and  the  fever 
left  her:  and  she  arose,  and  ministered 
unto  them."— Matt  ^-iii:  14,  15.  Rev.  C.  H. 
Spurgeon.  London. 

9.  Hearing  as  for  your  Life.  "  Take  heed  there- 

fore how  ye  hear."— Luke  viil:  18.  T.  T. 
Eaton,  D.D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

10.  The  Silences  of  Scripture.     "If  itwersnot 

so,  I  would  have  told  you."— John  xlv:  2. 
Rev.  W.  C.  SnodgrasB,  Emporia.  Kan. 

11.  Profession  and  Confession.    *'  Then  certain 

of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists,  took  upon 
them  to  ca.  over  them  which  had  evil  spir- 
its the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  saying.  Wo 
adjure  you  by  Jesus  whom  Paul  preacheth." 
—Acts  xix:  13.  Bev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Brooklyn. 

12.  Paul'H  .SlHtcr'a  Son.     "  And  when  Paul's  sis- 
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tor's  Km  heard  of  their  lying  in  wait  [a 
band  of  Jew*  to  kill  Paoll.  he  went  and 
entered  Into  the  ca«tl#,  and  told  Paul."— 
Acta  zxili:  16.  C.  S.  Robinwm.  D.D..  Mew 
York. 

13.  The  Ideal  Church.  "Seek  that  ye  may  ex- 
cel to  the  edlf3rln«  of  the  Chnroh.*'— 1  Oor. 
xiy:  13.  Charles  Wood.  DJ>.,  Albany, 
N.Y. 


lifted  np  his  roloe.  and  wept**— Oen.  zxiz: 
11.) 
0.  Pure   Literature  for  the  Toung.    ("Thou 
Shalt  not  sow  thy  Tineyard  with  dlTsn 
'— Deut.  xxii:  9.) 


14.  Bearing  Others'  Burdens.    "Bear  ye  one 

another's  burdens,  and  so  ftilflll  the  law  of 
Christ."— OaL  vl:  i  F.  A.  Hortoo.  DJ).. 
Oakland.  Gal. 

15.  Life's  Prises.    "I press  toward  the  mark." 

—Phil,  ill:  14.    Ber.  DaTld  Swing,  Chiosgo. 

16.  Satan  as  a  Hinderer.  "  We  would  have  come 

unto  you.  even  I  Paul,  onoe  and  aoaln:  but 
Satan  hindered  us."— 1  Thess.  ii:  18.  A.  T. 
Pierson.  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

17.  Never  Forsaken.  "He  hath  said.  I  will  nerer 

leave  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.  So  that  we 
may  boldly  sa/.  The  Lord  is  my  helper, 
and  I  will  not  mar  what  man  shall  do  unto 
me."— Heb.  xiii:  6, 6.  AlszaiidOT  McLaren. 
D.D.,  ManchestM,  England, 


SUflM^ISTXTl  TBim. 

1.  Spiritual  Kzaltatton  need  not  be  Fanaticism. 

(•'And  Enoch  woOed  with  Ood:  and  he  was 
not;  for  God  took  him/'— Oen.  t:  94.) 

2.  The  Causes  of  Unhappy  lianiages.    ("The 

sons  of  God  saw  that  the  daoghters  of  men 
were  fair:  and  they  took  them  wives, " 
etc— Gen.  n:  3.) 

3.  The  Stratesy  of  IfichaL    ("So  Michal  (Da- 

vid's wifeTlet  David  down  through  a  win- 
dow: and  he  .  .  .  escaped  **  [from  the  men 
Saul  sent  to  slay  him].— 1  Sam.  six:  13.) 

4.  Tears  of  Joy.    ('*  Jacob  kissed  BacheU  and 


6.  The  Secret  of  Peaceful  Progress.    ("  Great 

peace  have  they  which  love  thy  law:  and 
nothing  shall ooend  them.**  rifarg.:  "They 
shall  have  no  stumbling  block.*!— Pa.  <2Xix: 
166.) 

7.  Suitable  Subjects  for  Christian  Cbnversation. 

("They  shaU  speak  of  the  i^ory  of  thy 
kingdom,  and  talk  of  thy  power.**— Fk  cxlv: 
11.) 

8.  Freedom  first,  then  Consecfatloii.     /"Let 

my  people  go,  that  they  maj  aerve  me.**— 
Exod.  vQ:  16). 

9.  A  Fruitless  Affliction,    ("b  vain  have  I 

smitten  your  children."— Jer.  ii:  30.) 

10.  The  Wondering  Disciple.    ("  And  when  he 

was  b^tttaed,  he  continued  with  nuiin.  and 
wondered,  beholding"  etc— Acts  vili:  18.) 

11.  A  Ladder  too  Short     ("The  world  by  wis- 
dom knew  not  God."— 1  Oor.  I:  SI.) 

12.  A  Sinless  Life  a  Pcsaible  IdeaL    (- ...  was 

in  all  points  tempted  like  as  weM«,  yet 
without  sin."— Heb.  iv:  16.) 

18.  The  influence  of  Heredity  on  Christian  Char- 
acter. ('*The  unfeigned  fkith  that  is  in 
thee,  which  dwelt  first  in  thy  grandmother 
Lois,  and  thy  mother  Eunice.*' — 3 Tim.  i:  6 ) 

14.  Agnosticism  and  Experience.  ("  I  know  that 
mv  Bedeemer  liveth."  etc.— Job  xix:  16. 
"I  know  whom  I  have  beltoved.**  ete.— 3 
Tim.  i:  13.) 

16.  Short-sighted  Sorrow.  ("  And  they  all  wept 
sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck."  etc.— Ans 
xx:  87.  "  I  have  fought  a  good  light .  .  . 
hencef6rth  thereis  laid  np  tot  meaccown." 
etc.— 3  Tim.  Iv:  7. 8.) 


TBI   F&A7I&-HUTIN0  8IB7ICI. 
Bt  J.  M.  Shsbwood. 


Jnly  1. — Ghbibtiah  Dbgibxoh. — Josh, 
xxiv:  15. 

The  reading  of  John  Foster's  **De- 
oision  of  Character '*  has  been  the  means 
of  deciding  the  coarse  in  life  and  the 
eternal  destiny  of  many  a  man.  And 
these  ringing,  memorable  words  of  the 
aged  Joshua,  in  his  farewell  address  to 
Israel,  haye  likewise  brought  multitudes 
to  decide,  and  decide  wisely,  the  mo- 
mentous question  which  the  Gospel 
presses  home  upon  the  attention  of 
every  person  who  hears  it:  <*  Choose 
you  this  day  whom  ye  will  serve .  .  . 
Bat  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will 
serve  the  Lord." 

I.  Consider  first  the  duty  so  pointedly 
and  solemnly  enjoined.  (1)  **  Choose." 
Beligion,  God*s  service,  is  a  choice; 
there  is  no  compulsion,  no  decree,  no 
arbitrary  fate,  in  the  case.  It  is  the 
free  and  unconstrained  act  of  the  crea- 
ture, in  view  of  the  motives  presented 
to  his  mind. 


(2)  **  Toul"  It  is  a  personal  individaal 
act  Each  one  in  the  vast  multitude 
of  assembled  Israel  was  appealed  to  in 
his  personality;  each  must  and  would 
choose  for  himself  and  himself  only. 
The  Qospel  is  never  addressed  to  an 
assembly  in  the  aggregate,  but  strictly 
and  only  to  each  individual  as  such— 
as  truly  so  as  if  he  were  the  only  soul 
present.  *  *  Thou  art  the  man,  *'  is  a  fear- 
ful fact  for  every  hearer  of  the  Qospel 
to  ponder. 

(3)  "This  day"  There  is  no  <'to-mor- 
row*'  in  the  gospel  message;  it  is  iioio. 
Mercy  is  limited  to  the  present.  In  all 
the  Bible  there  is  not  one  promise  based 
on  a  future  repentance.  **  Tchday  if  ye 
will,"  etc.  Ton  remember  the  instance 
of  the  general  recorded  in  history,  who 
with  his  sword  drew  a  circle  on  the 
sand  around  the  ambassador  sent  to 
treat  with  him  for  terms  of  peace,  and 
then  said:  **Tou  pass  not  that  oirde  till 
I  have  your  answer."    It  is  indedsUm — 
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the  habit  of  deferring  till  to-morrow — 
tbat  is  the  ruin  of  millions  who  hear 
the  Gospel. 

(4)  **Whom"  It  is  not  only  a  choict 
that  is  to  be  made,  but  a  choice  bdween 
God  and  Satan,  sin  and  holiness,  this 
world  and  the  next.  *'Te  cannot  serye 
tw>  masters,"  is  a  faotof  infinite  signifi- 
cation. 

(6)  ••-Serue."  Aye  yes,  it  t«  a  service, 
as  well  as  a  dioioe— a  real,  whole-heart- 
ed, life -long  senrice — requiring  one*s 
time,  property,  inflaenoe,  and  supreme 
consecration  and  devotion  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

IL  Note,  in  oondnsion,  Joshua's  re- 
solve: "As  for  me  and  my  house,"  etc. 
(1)  He  waits  not  to  hear  what  Israel  will 
do— he  does  not  hestiate  or  waiver— he 
speaks  for  himself  and  his  "house" — 
he  lifts  aloft  before  the  eyes  of  all  the 
people  his  banner,  and  on  it  is  written: 
**A$fcr  me  and  my  house  we  wiU  serve  th/e 
Lord.*'  God  alone  knows  the  effect  of 
that  noble,  sublime  example  on  that 
multitude:  their  response  was  in  keep- 
ing with  it  Well  is  it  for  the  preacher, 
and  for  every  Christian  teacher  and 
worker,  as  well  as  for  those  whom  they 
seek  to  enlist  in  God*s  service,  when 
Joshua's  example  is  imitated. 


July  8. — Ai*LBH  TO  THX  Gabslbss. — 
Isa.  xxxii:  11. 

We  do  not  propose  to  expound  this 
passage  as  the  basis  of  our  remarks,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  it  to  deduce  some  ad- 
monitory lessons.  To  be  "careless" 
in  temporal  things — in  business  matters, 
in  social  manners,  in  personal  habits, 
in  things  affecting  one's  principles  or 
character -r- is  generally  regarded  as  a 
very  serious  defect  or  offence.  How 
much  more  so  when  one  is  "careless" — 
conspicuously  and  habitually  careless — 
in  sinrUual  things,  in  the  duties,  the 
interests,  the  obligations  which  relate 
to  &3d,  the  soul,  and  eternity!  And 
yet  this  is  characteristic  of  great  num- 
bers who  hear  the  Gospel.  They  read 
and  listen  to  all  that  God  has  to  say,  in 
His  Word  and  Providence  and  by  His 
Spirit,  withontany  real  concern  of  souL 
lliey  go    through  life,  even  down  to 


death,  in  an  indifferent,  oare-for-noth- 
ing  frame  of  mind. 

Is  there  no  cause  for  alarm  ?  Is  there 
anything  more  unreasonable,  more 
hazardous,  more  God- provoking,  than 
a  careless  attitude  and  habit  towards 
God  and  Christ  and  salvation  f^om  sin 
and  death  ? 

1.  Unreasonable.  Can  you  conceive 
of  anything  more  so  ?  It  is  God's  own 
message  that  is  addressed  to  you.  The 
subject  is  one  that  directly  concerns 
you  on  subjects  most  vital  to  your  pres- 
ent and  everlasting  well-being.  Your 
duty  is  clear,  pressing,  immediate,  and 
yet  you  neglect  it.  The  motives  that 
urge  it  upon  your  attention  are  many, 
solemn,  affecting,  and  still  you  heed 
not.  The  Spirit  calls,  the  years  are 
speeding,  the  means  of  grace  are  losing 
their  power  to  impress  you,  and  you 
remain  careless  still.  What  future  call 
of  conscience,  or  the  Word,  or  the  Spir- 
it, will  suffice  to  break  up  this  dreadful 
habit?  Alas,  it  is  the  chill  of  the  sec- 
ond death ! 

2.  Hazardous.  More  so  perhaps  than 
open,  fiagrant  sin.  It  is  so  insidious 
in  its  approach,  so  deceitful  in  its  in- 
fluence, so  paralyzing  in  its  effects ! 
Once  fairly  established  in  the  habit,  and 
the  thunder  of  Sinai  will  pass  unheed- 
ed, and  the  strains  of  Calvary  will  have 
no  power  to  move. 

3.  Ood-provoking.  Is  there  anything 
more  so?  After  all  that  God  has  done, 
and  Christ  has  suffered ;  after  all  the 
strivings  of  the  Spirit  and  the  calls  of 
Providence,  not  so  much  as  your  in- 
terest is  awakened,  or  your  attention 
secured.  Beware,  O  ye  careless  ones  ! 
Mercy  has  its  day,  and  so  has  justice  ! 


July  15. —Faults  in  Prateb.— Jas. 
iv:3. 

Tbev  are  too  numerous  to  mention  in 
exUnso.  They  are  too  common  and  pal- 
pable to  need  description.  I  shall  glance 
only  at  a  few  that  I  regard  as  most  rep- 
rehensible. 

1.  Too  great  length.  We  are  not  heard 
for  our  much  speaking.  Long  prayers 
are  the  bane  of  the  prayer-meeting, 
and  often  of  the  pulpit.     The  colder 
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the  heart  the  more  the  worcU.  A 
fall,  intense,  burdened  heart,  will  put 
its  petition  in  a  few  direct,  earnest 
words. 

2.  Too  ''round-iJiHnd"  There  is  tedi- 
ous circumlocution.  He  does  not  come 
at  once  to  the  burden  of  his  prayer. 
He  does  not  come  straight  to  the  mercy- 
seat  and  plead  with  God.  By  the  time 
he  really  begins  to  pray— gets  his  heart 
in  the  matter,  and  gets  his  soul  full  un- 
der the  burden— it  is  time  to  stop.  He 
loses  his  opportunity  I 

3.  Too  general.  It  embraces  CTcry- 
thing  in  general  and  nothing  in  partic- 
ular. The  interest,  the  feeling,  is  dis- 
sipated oyer  a  large  field.  The  thought 
is  not  concentrated  till  the  heait 
bums.  The  petition  is  not  single  and 
definite. 

4.  Too  formal.  A  cold  heart  is  always 
formal.  True,  earnest,  burdened  prayer 
is  never  formaL  Though  reyerent  in 
spirit  and  form,  it  will  be  familiar.  It 
will  not  address  God  with  all  His  titles, 
and  tell  oyer  all  His  attributes,  but 
strike  at  once  at  the  heart  of  God !  Study 
the  form  of  prayer  Christ  ttiught  His 
disciples:  **Our  FhUher"  are  the  first 
words.  And  how  simple,  yet  all-oom- 
prehensiye  the  petitions!  How  brief 
the  entire  prayer ! 

5.  Too  much  wMirf.  Do  not  take  God 
at  His  word.  Do  not  discount  His  great 
and  precious  promises.  Do  not  realize 
that  His  glory  is  inyolved.  Forget  that 
without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God;  and  that  He  only  '*  waits  to  be  in- 
quired of*'  by  His  people  to  do  great 
things  for  them,  even  to  open  windows 
in  heaven  and  pour  out  a  blessing  so 
great  that  there  shall  not  be  room 
enough  to  receive  it. 


July  22.— The  Fbxtit  of  the  Spibit.— 
Gal.  v:  22,  23. 

What  a  record  of  graces !  What  a  test 
of  hope  and  profession !  What  a  subject 
for  personal,  frequent  meditation  and 
prayer ! 

1.  These  graces  are  none  of  them  not- 
ural  to  man.  They  are  not  inborn;  nor 
are  they  the  effect  of  education  or  self- 
culture.    They  are  not  of  the  flesh;  hu- 


man endeavor  nerer  did  and  never  can 
produce  them. 

2.  These  virtues  are  the  direct  implaM' 
i3'igqfOod*M  grace.  They  are  called  by  the 
Apostle  *<  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit."  inas- 
much as  they  spring  from  the  opers- 
tion,  the  actual  husbandry,  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  and  upon  the  soul  of  the  be- 
liever, taking  of  the  things  of  Christ 
and  showing  them  unto  him ;  mak- 
ing him  a  new  heart,  giving  him  a  re- 
newed nature,  and  planting  and  ger- 
minating in  him  the  new  life  of  holiness, 
the  seeds  of  righteousness.  No  less  a 
power  than  Omnipotent  Grace  ^an  work 
a  change  so  great  and  marvelous. 

3.  Oonira8t*UhefrvUf^ihe  Spirit,"  here 
recorded,  with  thefrwt  of  the  flesh,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  same  inspired  pen  cBom. 
i:  29-32).  Was  there  ever  a  greater  con- 
trast drawn  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  na- 
ture so  corrupt  and  full  of  all  manner 
of  evil  and  wickedness  can  be  so  radi- 
cally changed,  so  thoroughly  trans- 
formed, as  to  become  the  soil  in  which 
the  very  fruit  of  Paradise,  the  angelic 
virtues,  shall  grow  and  mature  to  the 
praise  of  Gk>d's  grace?  Even  so;  and 
Paul  himself  was  an  illustrious  exam- 
ple. Surely,  with  God  nothing  is  im- 
possible. In  view  of  such  grace— such 
a  wonder-working  power— no  sinner 
need  despair. 

i.  "The  fruit  of  the  Spirit"  do  not 
always  appear,  even  in  every  true  Chris- 
tian, in  their  dlutne  order  and  symmetrical 
proportion.  Grace  works  on  very  differ- 
ent natures,  and  is  subject  to  an  endless 
variety  of  conditions  and  modifying  in- 
fluences; so  that,  while  the  great  change 
has  been  wrought,  the  seeds  of  the  new 
life  have  taken  root  in  the  heart,  the 
form  and  degree  of  development  will 
greatly  vary  in  different  persons  and 
different  conditions  and  surroundings. 
In  one,  faith  predominates,  in  another, 
love,  in  another,  charity,  etc.  Seldom 
do  we  see  in  this  world  a  perfectly 
rounded  symmetrical  Christian  charac- 
ter. Grace  has  not  its  perfect  work 
here:  and  yet  the  conversion  maybe 
genuine.  The  believer  should  not  de- 
spair, if  he  fails  to  discover  in  his  heart 
and  daily  life,  at  one  and  the  same  time» 
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•ltk« fraiti of  gimo6  heie  enumerated. 
6.  But,  flniUy,  if  jome  <{f  AeM  9fMtmA 
Ml  ore  wA  admatfy  <Rf0OMfabb  to  a 
nn*t  eoBtdomneM  on  a  fidr  and  hon- 
Mt  Mudiiiig,  and  manifeet  to  the  ob- 
Mmdoiiof  oChen^  it  will  be  voUe  toetm^ 

Am 


Joly  39.— Datid'b  Bsooumi  or  Tbou- 
BU.-1  Sam.  xxx:  ^ 

Difid  WIS  in  great  distress  and  per- 
plexity. In  his  absence,  the  Amalekites 
badinndedthe  land  and  bnrned  Zik- 
lig;  aod  etrried  captive  the  women  and 
children,  including  DaTid's  two  wiTes: 
end  10  angry  were  the  people,  that 
vhen  DsTid  returned,  they  were  for 
stoning  him,  ao  great  was  their  grief 
orerthe  loss  of  their  eons  and  daagh- 
ten  and  the  burning  of  their  city.  David 
lumself  wept  with  the  people,  "  until 
be  had  no  more  power  to  weep;"  and 
^en  the  frenzied  people  <*  spoke  of 
stoning  him,  David  encouraged  himself 
in  the  Lord  his  Qodf  and  straightway 
*^ht  gnidance  from  Him.  David,  in 
tti«.  acted  wisely. 

Similar  experiences  occur  in  the  lives 
<>i  ns  all;  times  which  not  only  distress 
^  greatly,  but  baffle  our  wisdom,  per- 
plex onr  minds,  and  we  know  not  what 
to  do.  Han*s  wisdom  and  all  human 
reeonrcea  are  inadequate.  Let  us  follow 
^▼id*8 example.  Onr  deliverance  may 
oot  be  as  signal  as  was  his,  but  it  will 
^  such  a  deliverance  as  shall  indicate 


the  wisdom  of  our  course,  and  the  faith- 
Ailness  of  Qod  in  keeping  promise. 

1.  God  himml^  im^tnuM  to  have  recount 
io  J3tm  when  in  trouble.  '*  Gall  upon 
me  in  the  day  of  trouble;  I  will  deliver 
thee."  "Gome  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labor,"  etc.  And  so  of  multitudes  of 
similar  passages. 

2.  He  is  an  idJ-mi^eiad  Helper  and 
ChUde,  His  protection  is  ample  in  the 
greatest  emergency.  His  wisdom  makes 
no  mistakes;  the  darkest  trouble  He 
can  illumine  with  more  than  midday 
sunlight.  Go  to  Him,  weeping  eufferer, 
trembling,  perplexed  soul,  and  you  will 
not  go  in  vain.  Tou  will  come  back 
strong  and  rejoicing. 

8.  There  is  no  other  reoowee,  no  other 
helper,  that  can  possibly  meet  the  de- 
mands of  human  nature.  We  must  go 
where  David  went  for  direction  and 
comfort,  or  despair  and  die !  (a)  Who 
but  the  Almighty  Savior  can  lift  the 
burden  of  sin  ftrom  the  soul?  (6)  Who 
but  He  can  give  us  the  victory  over  our 
evil  nature,  over  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil  ?  (c)  Who  but  He  can  van- 
quish death,  and  pilot  us  safely  acroaa 
the  dark  river?  (d)  Who  but  He  can 
shield  and  deliver  us  in  the  awful  day 
of  judgment?  (e)  Who  but  Jesus  Ghriat, 
the  Lord  of  life  and  glory,  can  be  the 
fitting  portion  of  the  soul  through  an 
endless  future  existence? 

Wherefore,  arise  and  call  upon  God. 
Hasten  to  the  covert  of  His  wings. 
Follow  His  guidance. 


MISCELLANEOUS   SECTION. 

TBS  US8X0VAB7  FIBLD. 
Bt    Abthub   T.  Pixbson,    D.D. 

IQitloBAry 


Within  an  area  of  170,000  square 
ndles,  a  territory  not  larger  than  Gali- 
fomia,  is  a  population  of  40,000,000. 

Francis  Xavier  went  to  Japan,  a  Jesuit 
miasionary,  in  1549;  in  ten  years  he  had 
planted  the  faith  in  fifty-two  kingdoms, 
preached  through  9,000  miles  of  terri- 
tory, and  baptized  upward  of  1,000,000. 
He  is  said  to  have  won  to  the  Gatholic 
fidth,  in  JBpBtt  alone,  1,800,000, 


The  entire  Empire  seemed,  about  the 
year  1600,  about  to  be  converted  to  Ro- 
manism. Princes  were  baptized,  and  a 
royal  embassy  went  to  Rome  in  1582. 
But  not  long  after,  a  letter  was  detected 
and  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Govern- 
ment, written  by  a  Jesuit  priest  to  the 
Pope,  urging  him  to  come  and  take  pos- 
session of  Japan,  as  a  province  of  BiC^ 
man  Gatholic  GhriaVendom.    "E^cXa  «nii 
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perseontionfl  followed,  and  in  1690,  the 
year  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrima,  not 
a  Bible,  religions  book,  or  Christian, 
was  found  in  Ji^mui.  Not  until  about 
1860  did  the  national  prejudice  suffi- 
ciently giye  way  to  admit  the  first  Prot- 
estant missionary.  In  1867,  Dr.  Hep- 
bum  published  a  Japanese  English  and 
French  dictionary,  preparatory  to  the 
Japanese  Bible. 

There  are  some  spedal  arguments  for 
the  immediate  and  full  occupation  of 
Japan  as  a  mission  field,  and  for  con- 
centration of  effort  in  that  sunrise  king- 
dom. 

1.  Proximity,  as  our  nearest  neighbor 
across  the  Pacific. 

2.  Our  own  Government  opened  Japan 
to  Christian  enterprise.  Marco  Polo, 
about  1298,  told  his  countrymen  in  Ven- 
ice of  Zipan-gu — ^the  "Sunrise  King- 
dom. "  Columbus  set  out  for  Japan,  and 
on  touching  at  Cuba,  supposed  he  had 
found  Zipan-gu,  when,  in  fact,  he  was 
nn  veiling  a  new  continent.  After  Japan 
had  been  shut  for  centuries,  it  was  Com- 
modore Perry,  March  31, 1854,  who  con- 
cluded a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  which  first  opened  its 
long-sealed  harbors  to  the  Christian 
world.  How  fitting,  therefore,  that  we, 
American  Christians,  should  carry  the 
Qospel  thither ! 

3.  European  Missionary  Societies  have 
left  us  there  an  open  field  for  American 
MiBsions  to  prosecute  their  work. 

4.  It  is  due  to  the  honor  of  American 
Protestantism,  not  to  leave  a  Christian 
republic  to  be  represented  there  for  the 
most  part  by  licentious  American  sail- 
ors stopping  at  these  ports,  and  unprin- 
cipled merchants,  led  on  by  greed  of 
gain,  and  theosophists,  who  either  teach 
infidelity  or  deceive  a  credulous  people 
with  blank  imposture. 

Moreover,  the  elevation  of  Sandwich 
Islands  to  the  position  of  a  Christian 
nation,  and  the  division  of  mission  fields 
among  so  many  Christian  societies — ^now 
reaching  in  all  nearly  one  hundred — 
seems  to  indicate  that  to  the  American 
Church  naturally  falls  the  new  enter- 
prise which  opens  in  the  evangelization 
of  Japan.    And  what  an  inviting  field  I 


Never  have  changes  so  rapid,  radicid, 
and  revolutionary  been  known  among 
any  people,  as  are  aotnally  ooourring 
before  our  eyes.  God  put  into  our  hands 
the  mystic  Icry  that  unlocked  these  gates 
to  Christian   dviliatiozL    It  was  the 
oommon  mihoQL     Japan,  awaking  from 
the  torpor  of  centuries  of  isolation,  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  thrill  of  contact  with 
Occidental  life,  felt  the  moving  of  a  new 
aspiration,  a  national  ambition  to  take 
her  place  among  the  foremost  powers  of 
earth.    And  the  Japanese  saw  that  tdn' 
ooHon  was  necessary.    Not  yet  ready  to 
shake  off  the  fetters  of  religious  con- 
servatism, associating  Christianity  with 
Jesuit  intrigue,  they  tried  to  get  the 
schools  of  the  Christian  world  without 
the  churches.    They  did  not  understand 
that  the  truths  of  the  Bible  have  pene- 
trated and  permeated  the  educational 
system  of  Christendom:   and  so  they 
welcomed  Christian  teachers  and  tried 
to  prohibit  preaching  the  gospel;  but 
the  teaching  indirectly  sowed  the  seed 
of  the  kingdom;  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
school  Japan  had  to  tolerate  the  pulpit 
and  the  Church.    The  text  book  opened 
the  way  for  the  Bible,  the  teacher  intro- 
duced the  preacher,  and  before  Japan 
was  aware,  the  forbidden  '<  Gk>d  of  the 
Christian  **  had  *'set  foot  on  the  Island 
Empire  T  So  marvelous  are  the  changes 
taking  place,  that  only  the  £EM$e  of  the 
country  is  unchanged.    The  old  faiths 
are  losing  what  hold  they  had,  the  tem- 
ples their  charm,  and  the  idols  their  lus- 
tre.   The  very  men  who,  even  three 
years  since,  sounded  the   trumpet   of 
alarm  lest  Japan  should  be  transformed 
into  a  Christian  nation,  now  advocate  the 
adoption  of  the  new  faith  as  a  political 
measure  to  save  the  Empire  from  falling 
behind  in  the  march  of  nations;  lest  her 
<<  sunrise  "  glory  turn  to  the  fading  glory 
of  the  sunset ! 


PABT  n. 

lOSSIONABT  TEXTS,  THXHBS,    ETC. 

Consecrate  children  to  missionary 
labors.  How  magnanimously  did  pa- 
rents resign  their  children  at  the  ooun- 
try's  colli  lliese  hundred  thousand 
graves  of  American   soldiers  hold  few 
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who  were  an  unwilling  Bacrifioe  upon 
the  part  of  those  whose  sons  they  were; 
and,  with  a  similar  spirit,  we  should  give 
them,  from  their  birth,  to  Jesus  and  ask 
Him  to  nse  them  if  He  will,  to  proclaim 
the  Oospel  to  a  d3ring  race.  Dr.  Clark 
asked  amother  if  it  was  not  hard  to  giye 
np  her  "Bddie"  to  go  to  Bulgaria.  « I 
am  not  giTing  him  up  now"  she  an- 
swered; ''that I  did  in  his  baptism:  but 
I  did  not  know  till  now  vDikert  the  Lord 
wanted  him  to  go." 

TIm  Qinneh  needs  more  honest  faith 
in  the  BiUe:  to  rea/ue  that  whole  peo- 
ples are  dying  Christless;  that  eyery  hu- 
man sonl  needs  Christ,  and  that  He  died 
for  ereiy  human  soul;  that,  without 
ffim,  men  are  lost,  and  what  it  means  (o 
6e2of<;  more  faith  in  God  and  more  faith 
in  AsB — ^in  the  reality  of  the  exposure  of 
men.  Theodore  Parker,  when  a  lad, 
heard  a  powerful  sermon  on  eternal 
punishment;  but  he  saw  that  nobody 
seemed  to  feel  impressed  by  it,  and  he 
said  within  himself,  ''Eren  Christians 
don't  belieye  this,  and  why  should  I?** 
That  may  hare  been  the  turning-point 
of  that  boy's  Uf e. 

TlieeonsBmnuitlonof  self-eonsecra- 
tion  IS  this  (Bey.  zii:  11):  «  They  loyed 
not  their  liyes  unto  the  death."  It  re- 
minds of  Tacitus  and  the  desarean  le- 
gion: "  Moriiwri  (e  aahUarU,*' 

There  are  three  residences  in  this 
countiy,  each  of  which  represents  a  sum 
sufficient  to  support  300  missionaries 
and  1,000  teachers  and  native  helpers 
for  one  year.  Let  (Tod's  cause  have  Us 
just  proportion  !  These  tremendous  out- 
lays on  sdf^  and  these  comparatively 
petty  offerings  to  God  are  what,  as  John- 
son said  to  Garrick,  "  make  death-beds 
tmibUr 

^^  Tarry  till  ye  be  endned  with  power 

from  on  high  !*'  "Te  shall  receive  power 
after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon 
you;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses,"  etc. 
Regenerating  grace  is  not  enough,  nor 
is  sanctifying  grace:  there  is  an  enduing 
grace  which  dothee  us  with  positive 
power  to  witness  and  convert, 

''But  he  who  lives  and  neTer  giyes, 
mmaelf  shall  lose  the  way." 


When  a  Bralimin  is  dying,  though 
he  may  have  prayed  ten  hours  daily,  yet 
all  his  friends  can  do  is  to  ckuip  his  hands 
about  the  tail  cf  a  cow.  The  man  cries, 
in  hopelessness  of  uncertainty,  **  Where 
am  I  going?**  Heathenism  knows  no  in- 
tercession, no  prayer  for  others — only 
for  self. 

Woman's  degradation.— If  there  be 
infinite  distance  between  heathen  man 
and  Christian  man,  what  can  express 
distance  between  heathen  woman  and 
Christian  woman?  "Go,  tell  American 
Christians,"  said  a  dying  heathen,  who 
gave  half  of  all  his  property  to  the  cause 
of  the  Gospel,  **we  shall  be  their  re- 
ward." 


PART  in. 

XOMTBLT   BTTLZiETIN. 

What  colossal  strides  Africa  has  been 
taking  toward  a  Christian  civilization, 
since  Robert  MoflGfit  first  went  there 
and  Livingstone  began  his  explorations 
of  the  veiled  interior  !  History  seems 
now  to  be  moving  by  steam,  if  not  by 
lightning.  Stanley  found  Livingstone 
at  Ujiji  in  1871;  he  died  on  his  knees 
at  Itala,  in  1873.  The  next  year  Stanley 
started  to  cross  the  continent  and  after 
1000  days  came  out  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo.  The  next  steamer  that  sailed 
after  the  news  of  his  success  reached 
England,  bore  the  first  missionary 
workers  to  follow  with  the  Cross  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  explorers.  Within 
another  1000  days  a  chain  of  stations 
was  established  around  the  great  lakes. 
Another  1000  dajs,  and  the  chain 
was  stretching  along  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Congo  basin.  Give  us 
another  thousand,  and  from  Zanzibar  to 
the  Atlantic,  the  camp  fires  of  the  mis- 
sionary band  will  flash  their  signals 
across  the  continent.  No  greater  event 
has  occurred  since  Pentecost  than  the 
great  Berlin  conference  of  1884,  uniting 
fifteen  great  nations  in  the  creation  of 
the  Congo  Free  State,  covering  one- 
tenth  of  the  continent  of  Africa  !  He 
who  can  behold  such  a  march  of  God 
with  indifference  cannot  be  a  disciple  ! 

Afbica. — Between  400  and  500  chiefs 
of  the  Congo  Basin  are  connected  with 
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the  International  Congo  Aatooiation, 
bound  by  mntnal  oorenant  to  adranoe 
the  peaoe  and  prosperit  j  of  the  whole 
district.  Trade  is  to  be  enoonraged  and 
regnlated.  The  King  of  Belgium  has 
provided  a  perpetual  anntdty  of  $900,000 
to  the  Amociation. 

Mexico. >-The  boldness  of  the  Catho- 
lic priesthood  has  aroused  governmental 
opposition.  A  priest  was  arrested  at 
Tolnca,  and  fined  for  wearing  his  official 
robes  in  the  street;  and  even  a  bishop 
was  fined  in  Tobasco  for  opposing  the 
reform  laws  in  a  sermon.  Gen.  Aree, 
the  new  Governor  of  Guerrero,  is  an 
acknowledge  friend  of  reform,  and  kept 
Bibles  in  his  own  house  for  distribution. 

China  has  350,000,000.  For  over  forty 
years  has  been  opening  wider  and  wider. 
The  men  are  fossilized,  but  the  women 
and  children  are  open  to  moulding  in- 
fluences, and  very  susceptible.  Women 
who  are  missionaries  can,  without  effort, 
get  the  audience  of  all  their  own  sex  in 
a  neighborhood,  by  intimation  of  an  in- 
tended visit,  which  will  elicit  formal 
invitation.  The  great  problem  is  to  get 
hold  of  the  200,000.000  women  and  girls. 
Medical  missions  are  a  great  help.  In 
one  hospital  over  900,000  patients  have 
leen  treated  since  it  was  begun.  The 
Chinese  take  instruction  implicitly.hav- 
ing  great  regard  for  the  authority  of 
teachers.  How  important  to  give  them 
right  leaders !  Several  graduates  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  sailed  for 
the  *'  China  Inland  Mission  "  and  among 
them  the  first  men  of  their  classes.  The 
farewell  meetings  exceeded  in  interest 
any  meetings  ever  known  hitherto. 

SiAX  presents  open  doors  everywhere. 
Bangkok  is  the  Venice  of  that  land— 
the  major  part  of  the  population  living 
in  floating  houses  on  the  rivers  and 
canals.  That  capital  has  from  400,000 
to  600,000,  and  the  whole  country  from 
4.000,000  to  6,000,000.  The  king  favors 
the  missionaries,  and  pursues  a  very 
liberal  policy  as  to  progressive  move- 
ments. Gambling  is  fearfully  preva- 
lent, and  men  will  sell  wife,  child,  or 
even  themselves,  to  pay  gambling  debts. 
Tet  it  con  be  seen  that  the  Gospel  is 
working   wonderfU   changes  prepara- 


tory, like  the  bonoycombing  ot  the  Hell 
Oaia  rocks,  for  a  great  upheaving  when 
God's  full  time  oomea.  The  only  real 
hindrance  is  the  paucity  of  mission- 
aries. The  whole  New  Teatamant  and 
parts  of  the  Old  are  now  translated  and 
eiroulated,  and  over  1,000,000  pages  of 
religious  reading  have  been  published 
there  during  the  year  past. 

HAWAizAir  IsuLiTDS. — BoT.  8.  C.  Da- 
mon, seamen's  chaplain  at  Honolulu, 
died  at  age  of  70  in  February  last.  The 
king  and  royal  household  honored  the 
veteran  missionary  with  their  attend- 
ance at  the  funeral  ritea. 

IxDiA.— It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
obvious  that  this  is  the  great  stronghold 
of  Asiatic  paganism.  High  average 
education,  keen  and  subtle  intellects, 
the  prevalence  of  the  most  poetic  and 
fascinating  of  the  Oriental  faiths,  famil- 
iarity with  the  faults  and  vices  of  a 
nominal  Christianity,  the  wide  dissemi- 
nation of  infidel  literature—these  are  a 
few  of  the  many  difficulties  and  obsta^ 
eles  that  beset  missionary  work  there. 
Progress  is  slow,  although  there  is  a 
comparatively  1  irge  working  force  in 
this  field.  As  the  work  advances,  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  plain  that  our 
main  dependence  is  on  Chrislian  tekooU 
and  Zenana  vowk.  This  land  must  6e 
ehriatlamzed  by  Ua  icomen  and  by  training 
its  children  in  Christian  truth. 
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No.  IV. 

BepentaiiM. 

Tbx  Mobal  Vibtux  of  Bkpkiitahcb. 
Seneca  said:  "He  who  grieves  to  have 
sinned  is  almost  without  mn.^—Agam, 
342. 

Vide  Moore's  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri." 
Bkpxiitancb  nxcxssabt.  The  Arabs 
of  Damascus  believe  that  when  ancient- 
ly an  Israelite  committed  sin,  on  the 
morrow  it  was  found  written  on  his 
forehead,  or  somewhere  on  the  door  of 
his  house.  He  then  went  to  the  Gate 
of  Penitence,  which  is  still  ahown  in 
the  Great  Mosque,  and  as  he  bowed 
there  the  mark  disappeared. 
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BXPKIITANCB  THK  MATUBAL   BBUKF  OF 

A  BURDBHKD  flouih  Madame  de  Oaerin 
wrote  in  her  journal:  "Erery  burden 
that  we  throw  off  makes  us  lighter,  and 
when  the  sonl  haa  laid  ita  load  of  sins 
at  the  feet  of  Qod,  it  feela  as  if  it  had 
wings.  What  a  relief,  what  light,  what 
strength  I  find  each  time  that  I  say,  It 
is  my  fault  P 

DrriKB  FOBBBARAIKJB  THAT  XBN  MAT  BK- 

PEHT.  The  Mohammedans  believe  that 
two  angels  guard  every  man—one  on 
either  side— and  that  at  night  they  fly 
back  to  heayen  with  a  written  report 
of  his  words,  actions  and  thoughts. 
They  are  allowed  to  record  a  bad  action 
but  once,  while  good  deeds  are  tran- 
scribed ten  times,  so  that  by  no  acci- 
dent its  record  may  be  lost.  Even  the 
sin  may  not  be  recorded  at  once.  As 
they  talk  of  it,  the  angel  on  the  right 
says  to  his  comrade:  "Forbear  seven 
hours  to  write  it  in  God*s  book;  perad- 
venture  he  may  repent  and  pray  and 
obtain  forgiveness.**. 

A  young  man,  having  been  found 
guilty  of  crimCb  attracted  the  attention 

of  Judge  because  of  his  youth 

and  apparent  sense  of  shame  for  his 
misdeed.  Taking  him  ioto  his  private 
room,  the  Judge  expressed  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  prisoner,  and  promised 
to  suspend  sentence  in  his  case,  that 
he  might  prove  his  contrition  by  his 
reformation  of  life.  He  assured  him 
that  he  should  not  be  sentenced  at  all 
if  he  abandoned  his  evil  ways;  but  that, 
in  the  event  of  auy  future  misconduct, 
the  punishment  would  be  inflicted 
for  all.  We  are  all  under  the  "sus- 
pended sentence  *'  of  Divine  righteous 
ness,  "condemned  already,"  says  the 
Scripture;  but  God  gives  room  for 
repentance,  that  the  penalty  may  be 
averted. 

Tbux  Bsfentange  not  negessabilt 
lollowkd  bt  dbtailbd  contessiom  of 
sraa.  King  Clovis  came  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Eleuthems,  where  the  Bishop  of 
Turoai  was  officiating: 

Bishop — "I  know  wherefore  thou  art 
come." 

King— *'I  have  nothing  to  say  to 
thee.** 


Bishop— "Say  not  so,  O  King!  thou 
hast  sinned,  and  darest  not  avow  it." 

King— "Thou  hast  guessed  right, 
but  I  may  not  tell  it." 

The  day  following  the  Bishop  visited 
the  royal  palace,  holding  in  his  hand 
a  paper  which  he  declared  to  have  been 
divinely  written,  and  which  contained 
the  words,  "Pardon  for  the  offences 
which  might  not  be  revealed." 

Bbpxntamcb  in  thb  Ghbistian  nkbd 

NOT  BB  DBBPLT  PAINFUI«. —  YfOTCblOOHA'tf 

Bicwrwm, 

The  spirit ..."  is  pleased 

To  muse,  and  be  saluted  by  the  air 

Of  meek  repentance,  wafting  small  flower  scents 

From  out  the  crumbling  ruins  of  fallen  Pride, 

And  chambers  of  Transgression,  now  forlorn." 

Arab  proverb:  '*The  tears  of  repent- 
ance are  cool,  and  refresh  the  eyes.** 
Tbub  Bxpbntanob  bvinobd  bt  thb  db- 

SIBB  TO  MASB  AMENDS  FOB  SIN.      Philip 

Augustus  of  France  left  by  his  will  fifty 
thousand  livres  to  recompense  any  who 
could  prove  that  they  had  ever  been 
injured  by  him. 

There  is  a  Jewish  tradition  which 
makes  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  by  Herod  an  elaborate  peni- 
tential offering  on  the  part  of  that  royal 
criminal.  The  Rabbi  Babas,  whose  eyes 
Herod  had  put  out  when  he  massacred 
nearly  all  the  other  members  of  the  San- 
hedrin,  was  summoned  by  the  wretched 
monarch,  who  appealed  to  his  former 
victim  for  some  medicine  for  his  own 
torturing  conscience.  Babas  gave  this 
prescription:  "As  thou  hast  extin- 
guished the  light  of  the  world,  the  in- 
terpreters of  the  law,  work  for  the  light 
of  the  world  by  restoring  the  splendor 
of  the  Temple."  Similar  traditions 
invest  with  interest  the  cathedrals  of 
Gloucester,  Norwich,  Milan,  etc. 

Rbpkntamcb  to  bb  followed  bt  bef- 
OBMATioN.  Cicero  said:  "The  best  re- 
sort for  a  penitent  is  change  of  con- 
duct." 

Shakespeare  said:  "Repentance  is 
heart's  sorrow,  and  a  clear  life  ensu- 
ing."   

V. 

Bemone. 

Pains  ofRemobse.  Seneca  said:  "No 
man  is  more  severely  punished  than  he 
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who  is  snbjeoi  to  the  whip  of  his  own 
remorse.** — Ih  Ira,  IIL,  26. 

Remobsb  AKD  RxpBMTAiicx.  Said  Oolo- 
ridge: 
"  BemoiM  It  M  the  iMftrt  iu  which  it  grows ; 

If  that  be  fentle»  it  drope  balmy  dewa 

Of  true  repentacoe;  but  if  proud  aad  gloomy. 

It  is  a  poiaoQ-tree^  that,  pierced  to  the  inmost, 

Weepa  only  team  of  person.** 

Special  tdcbs  of  bbcobsxfcl  tbm- 
DKMGIB8.  Says  Froade:  "Bemorse  may 
disturb  the  slnmbers  of  a  man  who  is 
dabbling  in  his  first  experience  of 
wrong;  and  when  the  pleasure  has  been 
tasted  and  is  gone,  and  nothing  is  left 
of  the  erime  bat  the  rain  which  it  has 
wrought,  then,  too,  the  Furies  take 
their  seats  upon  the  midnight  pillow. 
But  the  meridian  of  evil  is,  for  the  most 
part,  left  unyexed;  and  when  a  man  has 
chosen  his  road,  he  is  left  alone  to  fol- 
low it  to  the  end.** 

Justin  McCarthy  thus  describes  the 
last  days  of  Daniel  O'Connell:  "He  be- 
came seized  with  a  profound  melan- 
choly. Only  one  desire  seemed  left  to 
him  —  the  desire  to  close  his  stormy 
career  in  Rome.  The  Eternal  City  is 
the  capital,  the  shrine,  the  Mecca  of 
the  Church  to  which  0*Connell  was  un- 
doubtedly devoted  with  all  his  heart. 
He  longed  to  lie  down  in  the  shadow  of 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  and  rest  there, 
and  there  die.  His  youth  had  been 
wild  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  he  had 
long  been  under  the  influence  of  a  pro- 
found penitence.  He  had  killed  a  man 
in  a  duel,  "and  was  through  all  his  after- 
life haunted  by  regret  for  the  deed,  al- 
though it  was  really  forced  on  him,  aud 
he  had  acted  only  as  any  other  man  of 
his  time  would  have  acted  in  such  con- 
ditions. But  now,  in  his  old  and  sink- 
ing days,  all  the  errors  of  his  youth  and 
his  strong  manhood  came  back  upon 
him." 

Bousseau  says  in  his  Confessions: 
*'  Bemorse  goes  to  sleep  when  we  are  in 
the  enjoyment  of  prosperity,  and  makes 
itself  felt  in  adversity.'* 


deprive  him  of  hit  legal  inheritance. 
He  resisted  them  at  law;  but,  having 
vindicated  his  claim,  and  forced  its  re- 
cognition, he  gave  the  property  to  them. 
The  Boyalitt  Legislature  of  France, 
upon  the  Bestoratlon,  enacted  that  cer- 
tain Bonapartist  leaders  should  be  put 
to  death  as  guilty  of  high  treason. 
There  was,  however,  an  understanding 
that,  after  the  indictment,  the  officers 
should  delay  to  arrest  some  of  them,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  opportu- 
nity to  escape  across  the  borders— the 
Government  even  appropriating  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  facilitate  the  exodus. 
Marshal  Ney,  among  others,  refused  to 
aooept  his  life  on  such  conditions,  but 
demanded  first  a  declaration  of  the 
Court  exonerating  him  in  the  sight  of 
both  law  and  honor. 


VI. 

The  SatlirfiMtioB  of  Jnstiee  Hnst  Precede 
the  Exercise  of  Hercy. 

The  Bisters  of  Spinoza  endeavored  to 


VIL 

Vioariou  SoibriBg. 

ThS  nCPUlJBB   OF  MOBAL  SUBSTirUTIOH 

MATUBAL  xvxN  TO  MAX.  General  Gordon 
felt  an  almost  Pauline  interest  in  the 
degraded  tribes  among  whom  he  lived, 
and  wrote:  "I  would  give  my  life  for 
these  poor  people  of  the  Soudan.  All 
the  time  I  was  there,  every  night  I  used 
to  pray  that  God  would  lay  upon  me 
the  burden  of  their  sins,  and  crush  me 
with  it  instead  of  these  poor  sheep.  I 
really  wished  and  longed  for  it." 

Lord  Lawrence,  when  magistrate  at 
Delhi,  received  the  following  petition 
from  a  man  afflicted  with  the  leprosy— 
the  disease  typical  of  sin:  **  It  is  weU 
known  to  all  that  for  a  leper  to  consent 
to  die,  to  permit  himself  to  be  buried 
alive,  is  approved  of  by  the  gods,  who 
will  never  afflict  another  individual  of 
his  village  with  a  similar  malady.  I 
therefore  solicit  your  permission  to  be 
buried  alive.  The  whole  village  wishes 
it,  and  I  am  happy  and  content  to  die. 
You  are  the  ruler  of  the  land,  and  with- 
out your  leave  it  would  be  criminal 
Hoping  that  I  may  obtain  my  prayer,  I 
pray  that  the  sun  of  prosperity  may  ever  * 
shine  on  you.        **  Bax  Buksh,  Leper," 

Henry  M.  Stanley's  story  of  Uledi  is 
not  only  a  gem  in  his  brilliant  book, 
"  Through  the  Dark  Continent,"  but  de- 
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serres  to  become  elassio  for  its  moral 
pethoe.  Uledi,  though  the  brayest  of 
the  brftTe,  wae  over-tempted  to  theft. 
By  camp  law  he  was  condemned  to  re- 
cdTe  a  flogging.  Shnmari,  hie  brother, 
begged  for  him  thus:  «I  have  never 
stolen . .  .  Fleaae,  master,  as  the  chie& 
saj  he  must  be  flogged,  give  me  half  of 
it,  and  knowing  it  is  for  Uledi's  sake,  I 
shall  not  feel  it"  And  Saywa,  Uledi*8 
cousin,  seizing  Stanley's  feet  and  em- 
bracing them,  said:  <<If,  as  the  ohie& 
say,  Uledi  should  be  punished,  Shumari 
says  he  wiU  take  a  half  of  the  punish- 
ment, then  give  Saywa  the  other  half, 
and  set  Uledi  free.** 

A  foreign  missionary  tells  of  a  rough 
boy  who,  by  neither  entreaty  nor  threat- 
ening, could  be'  induced  to  keep  order 
in  the  schooL  Having  broken  a  rule, 
the  penalty  of  which  was  severe  punish- 
ment, he  was  summoned  to  the  mission- 
ary teacher.  "I  had  not  the  heart  to 
strike  him,"  said  the  good  man,  in  re- 
lating it  afterward;  "yet  the  discipline 
of  thei  school  and  my  entire  usefulness 
in  the  neighborhood  were  at  stake.  I 
told  the  fellow  that  I  would  rather  take 
his  punishment  myself,  and  indeed,  that 
I  would.  With  a  heavy  blow  I  broke 
the  stout  rod  against  my  own  hand,  pro- 
ducing an  instant  black  and  blue  swell- 
ing across  my  entire  palm.  The  boy 
looked  stupefied  for  a  moment,  then  fell 
at  my  feet  in  tears.  I  need  not  say  that 
he  became  one  of  my  best  boys  and 
most  devoted  friends." 

A  dead  dog  was  found  fastened  to  the 
door  of  a  Mosque  in  Jerusalem.  This 
was  regarded  as  the  deepest  sacrilege 
by  the  Moslems,  who  cried  out  for  the 
slaughter  of  all  the  Christian  inhabit- 
ants. The  Oaliff  Hakim  ordered  their 
extermination,  unless  the  guilty  party 
were  surrendered  to  him.  At  length 
a  young  man  presented  himself,  and 
bowed  his  neck  to  the  scimitar.  It 
afterward  transpired  that  he  was  entire- 
ly innocent,  but  had  volunteered  not 
only  to  die  for  his  people,  but  to  assume 
the  disgrace  of  conduct  which  he  ab- 
horred. 

A  Christian  merchant  in  New  Tork, 
■peaking  of  a  clerk  who  had  been  tempt- 


ed to  dishonesty,  and  whom  the  good 
man  was  trying  to  win  back  to  honest 
life,  said:  ''His  sin  was  not  mine,  yet 
such  was  my  sympathy  for  him,  that  I 
seemed  to  feel  his  sin  as  if  it  touched 
my  conscience.  I  could  not  shake  off 
a  sense  of  shame  as  I  thought  of  his 
guilt.  My  experience  gave  me  a  help- 
ful idea  of  Christ's  bearing  the  sins  of 
humanity  on  His  heart,  as  well  as  an 
outward  penalty  on  the  cross.  If  my 
moral  nature  could  feel  so  much  as  the 
shadow  of  that  horrible  load  which  was 
upon  the  poor  fellow's  soul,  what  may 
not  He,  whose  sympathy  with  every 
man  is  infinitely  close,  have  felt  for  the 
sins  of  all  the  world?  I  longed  to  do 
more  than  save  this  young  man  from 
the  outward  consequence  of  his  crime, 
and  from  future  crimes.  I  wanted  to 
put  my  heart  beneath  his,  and  bear  for 
him  some  of  his  deeper  trouble.  I  put 
my  arm  about  bim,  and,  calling  him  by 
name,  said:  'Shall  we  pray  God  to  for- 
give uiV  I  could  not  help  saying  i»." 
Some  years  since  an  old  sexton  of  a  city 
church,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  the 
pew-rents,  failed  to  account  for  the  full 
amount  to  the  Treasurer.  Though  he 
denied  any  dishonesty,  his  manner  was 
such  as  to  fasten  suspicion  upon  him. 
He  was  discharged  from  his  position, 
and  went  about  with  head  bowed  in 
disgrace  toward  the  grave  After  some 
time  it  became  known  that,  not  the  old 
man,  but  his  son,  was  the  culprit.  Such 
was  the  father's  love  for  his  boy  that 
he  preferred  to  carry  the  ignominy  and 
shame  himself,  the  utter  blighting  of 
the  good  name  that  he  had  won  by 
seventy  years  honorable  Christian  life, 
rather  than  that  his  son  should  start 
with  any  prejudice  against  him. 


BIBLE  CHBONOLOa?. 
By  Howabd  Cbosbt,  D.D. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter, 
and  deem  it  worthy  of  a  reply : 

LETTEB. 

*'Tho  dates  of  our  Bibleii  hare  the  commence- 
ment of  the  '  common  account  A.D.,'  four  year* 
after  the  birth  of  Christ;  also,  Christ  enters  upon 
His  ministry  A.D.  26.  Many  of  our  commenta- 
ries have  the  latter  date  A.D.  27.  Thus  He  was 
30  or  31  years  old  on  entering  upon  public  life. 
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TImb.  if  He  oonttniied  In  His  work  three  and 
one-hAlf  yeen.  the  crneiflxioii  woidd  hare  taken 
plaoe  in  30  or  81  AJ>.  Bat  onr  Biblea  and  com- 
mentariea  plaee  the  enieiilxlon  A.D.  8S.  Now  if 
A.D.  1  ia  ftnir  jean  after  Ohitefa  birth,  and  the 
«nicifizion  ia  S8^  then  Hia  ministry  lasted  six 
jean  or  mor^  instead  of  three,  and  He  was  87 
yean  old  at  the  cmciflzlcm.  Again,  if  Christ 
"  was  atxrat  80  years  old '  when  He  began  His 
ministry,  and  A.D.  1  is  four  years  after  the  Ad- 
Tent,  then  He  began  Hia  pnblio  work  A.D.  M. 
and  allowing  three  and  a  half  years  for  His 
ministry,  the  omoifizion  would  be  in  S9  or  80. 
"Here  is  confusion.  Howdoes  the  baptism 
of  Jesns  take  place  AJO.  96.  and  Hii  first  public 
toaching  stand  under  date  AJ>.  81 T  Will  aome 
•one  answer?  "8.  W.   L 

RCPLT  BT  DB.  GBOSBT. 

The  dates  in  our  Bibles  cannot  be  de- 
pended on.  Browne,  in  his  <*Ordo  8a- 
celonim/*  giyes  the  following: 

B.C.  5— Birth  of  Christ  (Deo.  8). 

B.C.  4--Death  of  Herod  (April  4). 

A.D.  28— Baptism  of  Christ. 

A.D.  29— The  omoiflxion. 

A.D.  30 — Paul's  conyersion. 

A.D.  i4— Herod  Agrippa's  death, 

A.D.  44-45— Paul's  first  journey. 

A.D.  49 — (Claudius's  decree. 

A.D.  48-^1— Paul's  second  journey. 

A.D.  51-55  -Paul's  third  journey. 

A.D.  55— Paul's  arrest. 

A.D.  56-58— Paul  at  Borne. 

Browne  considers  Christ's  ministry  to 
have  been  only  for  one  year,  instead  of 
three.  Here  he  is  certainly  in  error. 
His  date  of  the  crucifixion  is  probably 
correct.  If  so,  the  baptism  should  be 
in  A.D.  26.  He  puts  Paul's  first  jour- 
ney too  early,  probably  by  two  years; 
and  this  deficiency  of  two  years  con- 
tinues with  the  succeeding  dates.  The 
Council  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  15)  is  vari- 
ously fixed  at  dates  between  A.D.  49  and 
A.D.  51;  but  Browne  is  again  here  too 
early,  and  puts  it  at  A.D.  47. 

Luke  says  that  Jesus  was  "about 
thirty  years  of  age  "  when  He  began  His 
ministry  (see  Beyised  Version  of  Luke 
ill:  23).  Browne's  dates,  if  the  three 
years  be  traced  back  from  His  crucifix- 
ion, would  make  Him  just  30  years  and 
3  months  old  at  the  baptism,  which  would 
answer  exactly.  Browne's  book,  al- 
though containing  conspicuous  errors,  is 
perhaps  the  most  careful  and  thorough 


work  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Scrip- 
tares  to  be  found  in  the  ig^gH^^  lan- 
guage. Although  it  has  been  issued 
forty  years,  the  Bible  student  will  find 
it  a  rich  treasur^hoooe  of  information 
on  this  subject. 

A  perfectly  correct  Chronology  of  the 
New  Testament  history  cannot  be  formed 
from  present  data,  altliough  a  few  dates 
—like  that  of  Herod  Agrippa's  death- 
are  certain. 

The  Old  Testament  chronology  has 
reoeiyed  great  light  since  Browne  wrote, 
firom  the  Eponym  Canon  and  other  As- 
syrian remains. 

As  regards  the  date  of  Christ's  birth 
inB.C.  5,  the  facts  are  these:  Herod  the 
Great  was  made  king  in  the  184th  Olym- 
piad, when  Colonius  and  Pollio  were 
consuls.  This  fixes  that  date  at  the 
year  of  Bome  714.  Josephus  tells  us 
that  Herod  died  in  the  37th  year  after 
he  was  made  king.  He  also  tells  us 
that  he  died  a  few  days  before  the  Pass- 
oyer.  Hence  he  died  in  the  year  of 
Bome  750,  at  the  yery  beginning  of  the 
year — that  is,  in  one  of  the  early  days 
of  the  month  Nisan.  Now,  the  year  of 
Bome  750  corresponds  to  the  fourth 
year  before  the  beginning  of  the  Dio- 
nysian  era,  which  the  Christian  world 
has  followed.  The  Dionysian  era  was 
formed  on  erroneous  calculations;  hence 
the  paradox  of  our  Lord's  birth  more 
than  four  years  before  the  date  of  His 
birth. 


PATJL,  TBE  CSIZ?  OF  SIHIIIBS. 
Bt  TAXiBOT  W.  Chambbbs. 

This  is  a  statement  made,  not  by 
others,  but  by  the  apostle  himself; 
'*  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to 
saye  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief."  (1 
Tim.  i:  15.)  What  did  he  mean  by  it? 
Some  say  it  is  a  mere  hyperbole  due  to 
excited  feeling;  others,  that  the  com- 
parison is  not  with  all  men.  but  only  a 
certain  class,  yiz. :  the  apostle's  Jewish 
companions  before  his  conyersion.  But 
neither  of  these  can  be  exegetioally  sus- 
tained. The  words  must  be  taken  in 
their  full  natural  sense- that  Paul  was 
the  worst  of  sinners.  But  how  is  this 
to  be  made  out  in  the  case  of  a  man  of 
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unblemished  exteniRl  morality  and  of 
earnest  religions  habits  all  his  life?  The 
answer  is  twofold,  arising  fh>m  the  facts 
in  the  ease  on  one  hand,  and  the  apos- 
tle's oonoeption  of  them  on  the  other. 

1.   These   Cacts  are   Panl's  conduct 
while  still  an  nnbelieyer. 

He  was  a  MaspAemcr.  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  was  a  profiine  swearer. 
Sneh  he  could  hardly  haye  become  with 
bis  instincts  and  training.  Men  are 
profane  now  from  carelessness,  from 
loose  habits,  ftrom  anger,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, from  poTcrty  of  speech.  They 
wish  to  emphasize  what  they  say,  but 
bays  no  command  of  language,  and 
therefore  interlard  their  utterances  with 
oaths  and  cursing.  Hence  not  one  in  a 
hundred  eyer  Justifies  the  practice,  or 
fidls  to  admit  that  it  is  wrong.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Saul  of 
Tarsus  eyer  fell  into  such  a  coarse  and 
yulgar  habit  His  blasphemy  was  seri- 
ous and  intense;  uttered  as  a  duty. 
He  considered  Jesus  of  Nazareth  an  im- 
postor, who  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah 
of  the  Old  Testament;  he,  therefore,  in- 
Toked  curses  upon  His  head,  and  did 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  induce  oth- 
ers to  do  the  same;  as  he  said,  in  bis 
speech  before  Agrippa,  "compelling  the 
saints  to  blaspheme.**  (Acts  xzyi:  11.) 
This  was  more  malignant  than  ordinary 
profuieness  of  speech. 

He  was  also  a  persteutor.  As  he  said 
to  Agrippa,  "Many  of  the  saints  did  I 
shut  up  in  prisons,  and  when  they  were 
put  to  death  I  gaye  my  yote  against 
them;  and  being  exceedingly  mad 
against  them,  I  persecuted  them  eyen  to 
foreign  cities. "  This  was  altogether  will- 
ful on  his  part.  He  had  not  the  excuse 
of  the  emperors  and  Roman  officials  : 
that  Christianity,  being  an  illicit  relig- 
ion, the  practice  of  it  was  an  offense 
against  the  law,  which  magistrates  were 
bound  to  notice  and  punish.  Inflamed 
by  pride  and  ambition,  he  became  fore- 
most in  the  pursuit  of  the  Nazarenes. 

Not  only  so,  but  hnjvrkfaa ;  or,  as  EUi- 
oott  puts  it,  "  a  doer  of  outrage.'*  Wan- 
ton and  insolent  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Christians,  triumphing  in  their  suffer- 
ings, insulting  their  faith,  he  took  a 


malicious  pleasure  in  whatever  gaye 
them  annoyance.  The  original  word» 
firom  which  the  term  here  (h)^)ri8tes)  is 
deriyed,  always  included  the  notion  of 
personal  violence,  and  was  used  in  Attio 
Greek  to  denote  in  law  proceedings 
what  we  would  call  aggravated  assault 
and  battery.  But  at  a  later  period  this 
technical  sense  disappeared,  and  the 
main  referf^nce  was  to  over-bearing  in- 
solence, wanton  despiteful  treatment 

Now  it  was  just  the  general  excellence 
of  Paul's  morals  that  made  this  course 
peculiarly  wicked.    He  had  been  care* 
fully  taught  and  trained.    He  was  free 
from  all  gross  vices.    He  was  familiar 
with  the  Scriptures.    He  saw  how  Chris- 
tians lived,  and  how  they  died.    He  had 
ample  opportunity  to  witness  the  effect 
of  their  faith  in  transforming,  or  elevat- 
ing, or  comforting  their  lives,  as  well  as 
to  learn  the  facts  which  constituted  the 
historical  basis  of  that  faith :  but,  blind- 
ed by  prejudice  and  interest,  he  refused 
to  accept  the  truth,  and  never  did  accept 
it  till  summoned  by  the  voice  of  the 
risen  Redeemer,  when  on  the  way  to 
Damascus.     Considering  Paul's  privi- 
leges, one  may  well  doubt  whether  there 
was  a  greater  sinner  in  all  Judea,  or  the 
empire,  than  he.  Multitudes  were  more 
criminal  or  more  vicious,  but  not  one 
abused  so  many  opportunities,  or  was 
so  insensible  to  divine  grace.    Just  as 
to-day  a  man    of  correct  morals   and 
church-going     habits,      who     refusea 
through  pride  to  bow  before  the  cross 
of  Christ,  may  be  a  greater  sinner  be- 
fore Qod  than  many  a  state-prison  felon 
who  has  not  had  the  hundredth  part  of 
his  opportunities.    Sin  is  measured  not 
only  by  its  relation  to  law,  but  also  by 
the  situation  of  him  who  commits  it — 
the  light,  the  experience,  the  restrain- 
ing influence  he  has  enjoyed,  the  bar- 
riers he  has  had  to  break  through,  and 
the  stubbornness  of  will  with  which  he 
persists  to  the  end.     The  apostle  was 
tciua  inWM  before  his  conversion  as  well 
as  afterward ;  and  the  convictions  of 
his  mistaken  conscience  only  rendered 
him  more  fierce  and  cruel  and  relent- 
less in  harrying  the  Church  of  God. 

2.  But,  beside  the  facts  in  the  case,  is 
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to  be  considered  the  apostle's  oonoep- 
tion  of  them. 

He  knew  them  as  no  other  man  did 
or  conld  know  them.  They  knew  only 
a  part,  but  he  the  whole.  They  knew 
the  ontside,  bnt  he  what  went  on  with- 
in. All  the  personal,  selfish,  bitter, 
malevolent  feelings  that  lay  behind  his 
ontward  career  were  present  to  his  mind : 
how  he  serred  himself,  when  he  seemed 
to  be  serving  God;  how  he  hated  the 
persons  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  be- 
lievers; and  how  he  gloried  in  his  ex- 
ploits as  a  defender  of  the  faith.  Bnt 
while  he  knew  all  this  about  himself, 
he  had  no  8noh  knowledge  as  to  the  rest 
of  men.  He  knew  not  their  cironm- 
stanoes,  their  temptations,  their  ani- 
mating spirit.  He  could  form  an  opin- 
ion only  by  outward  observation,  which 
might  be  partial  and  imperfect,  and  he 
was  bound  to  form  this  opinion  in  a 
spirit  of  charity,  making  every  possible 
allowance.  But  toward  himself  he  was 
bound  to  be  severe  and  rigid  in  view  of 
the  constant  temptation  to  put  the  best 
side  foremost.  Hence  as  he  knew  his 
own  errors,  but  did  not  in  the  same 
sense  or  degree  know  those  of  others, 
he  could  in  all  sincerity  say,  "  of  whom 
I  am  chief." 

This  consideration  is  strengthened 
by  the  usual  result  of  growth  in  grace, 
or  progress  in  the  divine  life,  which  is 
to  enlarge  one's  conception  of  sin.  The 
beginner,  according  to  the  old  illustra- 
tion, is  in  a  neglected  and  dust-filled 
room  dimly  lighted  through  a  crevice, 
and  in  the  gloom  it  seems  to  him  in  a 
fairly-good  condition;  but  increase  of 
light  reveals  impurities  not  before  sus- 
pected or  dreamed  of.  The  further  the 
illumination  proceeds,  the  greater  the 
disclosure  of  unseemly  and  disagreeable 
things.  Thus  the  apostle,  becoming 
holier  day  by  day,  and  having  his  stand- 
ard of  purity  immeasurably  exalted, 
often  saw  sin  where  he  had  not  seen  it 
before,  and,  looking  back  to  the  period 
when  he  was  "breathing  out  threaten- 
ings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples 
of  the  Lord,*'  felt  that  this  incarnation 
of  the  spirit  of  hell  gave  him  a  wretched 
pre-eminence  in  sin.    He  wasno  longer. 


as  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  A.D.  58, 
merely  '*  the  least  of  the  apostles'*  (1  Oor. 
XV :  9),  or,  as  he  wrote  firom  his  impris- 
onment at  Bome,  droa  A.D.  02,  to  the 
Ephesians,  **  less  than  the  least  of  all 
saints'*  (iii:  8);  but  now,  at  the  end  of 
his  career,  circa  66-68— the  comparison 
with  either  colleagues  or  brethren  being 
abandoned — he  puts  himself  in  the 
front  rank  of  sinners,  as  an  example  of 
the  grace  of  God,  and  a  pattern  to  oth- 
ers. None  had  gone  so  far  astray  in 
enmity  to  the  cross,  and  none  owed  so 
heavy  a  debt  to  its  forgiving  and  re- 
newing power. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  paragraph 
concludes  with  the  magnificent  doxol- 
ogy,  "Now,  unto  the  king  of  the  ages, 
the  immortal,  invisible,  only  God,  be 
honor  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.'* 
Such  grace  could  come  only  from  a 
Being  who  has  the  incommunicable  at- 
tributes of  deity.  It  is  far,  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  mere  creatures,  visible, 
mortal,  transient. 

0BISXNALIT7  A2TD  DOTATION. 
By  W.  J.  Gill,  D.D.,  Bbookltn,  N.  Y. 
In  an  address  to  the  students  of  the 
Northwest  Seminary,  Dr.  Francis  L. 
Paton  selected  "  The  Sermon "  as  his 
theme.  In  regard  to  its  composition, 
his  first  advice  was,  '*Do  not  steal." 
Nor  is  this  rhetorical  canon  wholly  un- 
necessary. It  is  a  gipsy  custom  to  dis- 
guise the  children  whom  they  carry  off'; 
but,  in  spite  of  such  efforts  at  conceal- 
ment, detection  has  sooner  or  later  fol- 
lowed. While  "lego  ut  discam"  is  a 
good  rule,  yet  the  golden  grains  of  truth 
gathered  from  the  mines  now  so  access- 
ible to  all,  should  first  pass  through 
our  own  minds,  be  melted  in  the  fur- 
nace and  poured  into  the  mould  of  our 
own  heart,  stamped  with  the  "image 
and  superscription  "  of  our  own  person- 
ality, before  being  circulated  in  the 
realm  of  thought,  and  become  current 
on  the  lips  of  speakers.  The  object  of 
the  HoMiLBnc  Bevhw  is  to  supply  the 
best  models  for  the  wise  use  of  those 
whose  plastic  nature  may  yet  be  shaped 
in  their  mould  ;  and  also  for  the  in- 
struction and  stimulus  of  all  who  seek 
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to  offer  "beaten  oil  "in  the  seryice  of 
the  sanetnary.  Facts  inoontrovertible 
proye  that  the  most  eminent  orators,  as 
well  as  poets,  followed  and  improved 
upon  models.  When,  therefore,  it  is 
asked,  What  rhetorician  gave  Homer 
instruction  before  he  improvised  the 
niad,  or  oonstraoted  the  Odyssey? 
Whence  did  the  thonsand-sonled 
Shakespeare  learn  his  art  ere  he  bnilt 
himself  a  livelong  monument  in  the 
profoondest  depths  of  the  human 
heart?  If  it  is  demanded,  Bise,  hal- 
lowed Hilton,  rise  and  say  what  prin- 
ciples of  composition  impressed  thy 
glory-visioned  soul,  and  taught  thee  to 
ride  sublime  upon  the  seraph  wings  of 
ecstasy?  our  reply  is  at  hand.  While 
no  one  can  positively  affirm  that  Homer 
owed  nothing  to  Orpheus,  Ninos,  Am- 
phion  or  Mussqus,  we  are  willing  to 
allow  him  the  distinguished  honor  of 
original  genius  ;  yet  all  antiquity  is  full 
of  authors  who,  intentionally  or  other- 
wise, appropriated  his  thoughts  and 
phrases  without  acknowledgment ;  es- 
teeming the  poems  of  the  '*  Blind  old 
bard  of  Scio's  rocky  isle"  as  a  public 
treasury  which  they  might  legitimately 
plunder ;  just  as  in  modem  times  the 
grand  historic  pile  of  the  CoUiseum  has 
been  profanely  utilized  by  a  degenerate 
race  as  a  quarry,  whence  they  might  ex- 
tract materials  for  the  construction  of  a 
Roman  castle,  or  an  Italian  farm-house. 
In  the  *' Augustan  age,"  the  lights 
which  blazed  with  brightest  lustre,  ac- 
knowledged they  shone  with  a  radiance 
reflected  from  the  '*eye  of  Greece,"  the 
city  sacred  to  Minerva.  As  "  classics," 
tbeir  works  are  still  regarded  as  the 
standard  of  correct  taste  and  perfect 
culture  ;  so  that  modems  are  proud  to 
wear  the  crowns  in  which,  with  inten- 
Best  splendor,  flash  those  jewels  which 
have  been  gathered  from  Olympian 
hills,  or  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

A  sister  art  may  be  appealed  to  in  at- 
testation. At  first  Baphael's  style,  like 
that  of  his  master,  Perrugino,  was  dry 
and  cold :  afterwards  his  figures  were 
instinct  with  a  new  life  and  grace,  which 
he  learned  from  Leonardo  da  Vinci ; 
bat  OB    electing  to  reside  in  Borne, 


where  he  enjoyed  increased  advantages, 
he  created  that  noble  and  animated 
style  which  so  eminently  characterized 
his  latest  performances. 

Should  it  be  still  urged  that  *'  Nature 
is  the  best  guide,"  it  is  passing  strange 
that  the  most  distinguished  masters  in 
poetry  and  oratory,  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  have  been  in  some  measure 
imitators,  and  have  relied  less  upon 
their  personal  powers  than  upon  a  judi- 
cious use  of  the  works  of  others.  It 
seems  reasonable,  too,  to  suppose  that 
as  the  arts  and  sciences,  like  the  human 
family,  have  their  infancy  and  man- 
hood, at  first  helpless  and  dependent, 
then  mature  and  strong  ;  so  no  one 
man  is  able  to  advance  unaided  from 
the  rudiments  to  perfection.  It  may  be 
the  glory  of  one  to  discover  the  life- 
giving  spring ;  he  must  share  with  oth- 
ers the  honor  of  forming  the  channels 
and  reservoir  by  which  a  vast  popula- 
tion is  sustained.  Not  one  person — not 
one  age,  even — avails  to  erect  the  tem- 
ple of  Arts  ;  if  the  vast  edifice  arise  in 
strength  and  symmetry  and  grace,  on 
the  labors  of  one  generation  must  an- 
other build. 

We  admit  that  an  "  original  surpasses 
a  copy,"  which  is  apt  to  be  trammeled 
by  authority  and  example ;  but  the 
ages  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  such  a 
rare  and  perfect  original  as  is  a  law 
unto  itself,  and,  imitating  none,  is  itself 
inimitable.  The  cases  are  too  rare  for 
any  induction  to  be  made  of  general 
application,  and  even  of  them  it  is  im- 
possible to  affirm  that  instruction  and 
example  would  have  been  unservicea- 
ble. Gould  it  be  declared  of  any  mind 
of  modern  times,  it  would  have  been 
pre-eminently  true  of  Shakespeare, who, 
eagle  like,  "  stooped  to  conquer";  who, 
soaring  high  above  the  mountain  peaks 
upon  the  wide-spread  pinions  of  impe- 
rial fancy,  **he  floated  there  without 
their  aid  by  the  sole  act  of  his  unlorded 
will  that  buoyed  him  proudly  up,"  yet 
wanting  such  culture  and  grace  as  the 
classic  models  would  have  furnished, 
a  "quirk  was  to  him  the  fatal  Cleo- 
patra, fbr  which  he  lost  the  empire  of 
the  world,  and  was  content  to  lose  it." 
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For  similar  tcmom  the  bayt  of  origi- 
nality whioh,  with  Joitioe,  adorned  the 
brow  of  Oorregio,  hare  loat  their  liring 
green,  and  in  the  want  of  snitable  mod- 
els he  strangely  fidled  in  composition 
and  design,  and  so  attained  not  to  the 
highest  niche  in  the  temple  of  fiime. 
The  late  principal  of  the  Free  Church 
College  in  Scotland  was  once  yisited  by 
Dr.  Bmoe,  one  of  the  sblest  pastors  in 
Edinburgh.  So  anxious  was  he  to 
avoid  everything  like  plagiarism  that 
he  discarded  all  other  books  save  the 
Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  The  Witness 
newspaper,  then  edited  by  Hugh  Mil- 
ler. Supposing  he  had  made  a  marvel- 
ous  discovery  of  some  new  Scripture 


doctrine,  and  apoB  nading  over  the  pa- 
per, as  the  unaided  result  of  his  own 
independent  thought,  he  was  somewhat 
mortified  to  hear  Dr.  Cunningham  di- 
rect him  to  such  a  chapter  and  page  in 
one  of  the  volumes  of  John  Owen,  the 
Puritan  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  who  had  discussed  that 
▼ery  topic  with  his  usual  exhaustive- 
ness  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth. In  the  hope  of  returning  to 
the  subject,  we  at  present  sum  it  all  up: 
If  originality  is  the  Scylla,  imitation, 
ill-attempted  is  Charybdis;  or  better 
still,  as  old  Flaccus  taught  the  school- 
boys, '*  In  vitium  ducit  culpa  fuga,  is 
caret  arte.*' 
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Prayer  Haatlngs. 

JUtitar  HoMlLBTic  Bsrzsw: 

"  Will  you.  or  ■ome  of  your  city  pMtora,  tell 
iu  how  the  metropolitan  pmyer-meettngt  are 
maiumod,  with  what  degree  of  Intereet  they  are 
attended,  and  about  the  per>oent  of  member- 
■hip  that  oomee  to  them  7  *'  F.  F.  B. 

**ifafttoXII(Non,  Iowa," 

In  response  to  the  above,  we  give  the 
views  and  experiences  of  three  repre- 
sentative pastors  severally  located  in 
the  dties  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 
Philadelphia.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
practice  of  these  eminent  and  expe- 
rienced pastors  varies— no  two  are  alike 
— and  each  is  satisfied  that  his  own  is 
best  among  the  people  whom  he  serves. 
No  definite  nde,  we  are  confident,  can 
be  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  prayer- 
meetings  in  order  to  secure  attendance, 
interest,  and  the  best  results.  The  law 
of  adaptation  must  be  studied  and  ap- 
plied in  each  individual  case. 

From  an  interview  with  Dr.  Charles 
S.  Robinson,  the  laborious  and  success- 
ful pastor  of  the  Memorial  Church, 
NewTork  City,  we  give  the  following 

facts: 

"The  pastor  alwaya  attends  and  conducts  the 
service.  The  osnal  attendance  is  large,  num- 
bering three  or  fOnr  hondred.  After  singing 
some  one  is  called  upon  for  an  opening  prayer. 
Then  a  portion  of  Scripture  is  read,  and  after 
singing  again  the  meeting  is  thrown  open  to  the 
brethren,  and  they  are  expected  to  cany  it  on 
With  life  and  spirit    The  conference  is  not  con- 


fined to  a  single  topic,  but  the  subjects  are  pre> 
pared  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  and  printed 
on  a  small  caid  for  distribution.  The  aim  is  to 
give  Tariety,  both  in  the  matter  of  Tolnnteiy 
prayer  and  remarks.  Briefand  ap^oprlata  sing- 
ing is  Intsrpersed.  Special  effort  is  made  to  draw 
out  the  younger  portion  of  the  members,  and 
dcTeiop  the  gifts  of  the  modest  and  shiinUngi 
Sameness,  stereotyped  nurthods  are  aToided  to 
the  utmost  The  pastor  does  not  tocture,  but 
takes  his  part  like  the  othecs^  and  usually  cksses 
with  a  ten-minute  address,  gathering  the 
thoughts  of  the  meeting  as  oompaotly  as  possi- 
ble into  lessons  of  help.  An  hour's  time  is  rarely 
exceeded,  and  it  is  usually  found  to  be  a  season 
of  blessed  fellowship  with  each  other,  and  of 
profitable  communion  with  Ck>d.'* 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  Sr.,  of  Brook- 
lyn, writes  us : 

*'The answer  to  the  question  'What  are  my 
vIewB  and  what  my  practice  in  reference  to  eon- 
ducting  and  to  securing  the  best  results  from 
the  weekly  prayer-meeting  T  must  depend  some- 
what upon  circumstances.  What  would  be  ac- 
ceptable and  edifying  in  one  oongrefpttion  wiU 
not  be  HO  in  another.  In  my  own  ohun^  the 
people  do  not  like  an  open  profer-'ieeWwy  ;  and. 
after  repeated  experiments,  I  hare  found  it 
impracticable  as  a  rule.  Oocaaionally,  when 
urged,  men  whom  the  people  want  to  hear  will 
speak ;  but  for  the  most  part  when  the  oppor- 
tunity is  offered,  there  is  either  an  awkward 
silence,  or  some  one  talks  who  has  nothing  to 
say.  I  am  told  by  the  Elders  that  when  I  am 
present  the  people  prefer  to  hear  their  pastor 
talk ;  and  the  result  is  that  in  my  church  the 
pn^rsr-meetiug  talk  is  a  brief,  simple  lecture, 
on  a  topic  selected  before,  and  printed  In  our 
programme  for  the  year.  I  try  always  to  make 
my  talk  orderly  and  connected  with  itself  and 
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^m  llM  lihlMt  It  is  iMftly  •iporttory.  I 
pnpin  myidf  for  U  by  lattlBf  the  pat^eet  9Mk 
in  mr  mliid  during  llie  day.  SometimM  I 
aato  an  oattliie  In  »  book  wblob  I  have  In  my 
1M7. 

"tet  In  iDHiy  dhmobea  pnyer-meaftliigi  m 
endictadvpoBtho  opem  plan,  and  teomto  be 
mfifwftill/  eondnotad.  Tbe  dWwealnfi  takea 
iwida  aBfB,  and  many  take  part  In  VL  Tbe 
TIfmg  ptofUt  prayer  •meeting  In  my  eburoli, 
vkkh  I  do  sot  often  attend,  ie  ookdncted  in  this 
vaj.  and  to  a  good  tralnlng-echool  for  oar  y onng 
■MB*  Ifyoorporpoae  la  tobelp  in  theoondnct 
of  tlieae  tfm  meetingi,  your  taak  ie  more  difl- 
entt.  Too  nmet  llro  Into  tbe/oeic;  and  eo  load 
ymgonflttt  Itwilliealler.  Perfaape  tbe  beet 
«>7  to  avoid  tbe  two  eztiemee  of  a  too  rigid 
ItVtoal  Older  and  a  too  looee  dlsonaaion  orer 
b«Ten  and  eertb— to  attain  tbe  bappy  medium. 
tf  tbece  be  lueb  a  medium,  between  a  gold 
chain  aioimd  the  neck  and  a  baakettal  of  aand 
Bungled  with  golden  partlclee— ie  to  etiek  to 
^C9M<ttonof  tbe  Seriptnre  paaoage ;  and  then 
^  beet  pieparation  for  tbe  prayer-meetiog  la 
^  •tody  of  tbe  Scripture  leeeona.  Tbe  Judi- 
^''"■a  expodtkm  of  Scripture  ia  tbe  bigbeet  at- 
^Wieat  fSor  tayman  or  miniater.  and  tbe  beat 
'"'P^atlon  for  pulpit  or  prayer-meeting  or  Sun> 
^-•Qhool,  for  Sabbath  aerrloe^  or  tbe  Cbria- 
^  lite  every  day  in  tbe  week.  Ood'a  Wbrd  la 
^''^  CUld^  our  atorehouae  and  armory." 

^i^  answer  to  the  same  inquiry,  we 
^^«  receiyed  the  following  from  Dr. 
^bw  T.  Pienon.  pastor  of  Bethany, 
^^  of  the  largest  and  most  flonrishing 
^^Tohes  in  Philadelphia: 

**  1  wlllaay  that  tbe  way  of  conducting  prayer* 
?^^tio^  eet  fdrth  by  Dr.  Sherwood  in  Tine 
^^^ulrio  Bstzbw  each  month,  la  in  accord 
j^Ui  my  Tiewa.  The  idea  ia  not  aermoniatic, 
r^t  trther  a  mere  auggeatlon.  giring  intelleo- 
^^  and  apiritoal  impulae.  IC y  idea  of  prayer- 
*^«eting  toploa  la  that  they  ought  to  be  aererely 
^^ctical.and  touch  common  life  at  every  point. 
^^  I  alrlTe  to  draw  end  Intelligent  laymen  aa 
^^  aa  I  ean.  To  giro  you  my  idea :  Suppoee  the 
^^^pio  ia  Solomon'a  ain.  Dellne  it:  it  waa  really 
^  broad  churohiam— a  toleration  of  all  creeda 
'or  tbe  aake  of  hie  wivea.  If  I  were  conducting 
Uto  meeting  I  would  dlride  tbe  aubject  into 


L  A  doctrinal  miatake.  2.  A  practical  mla- 
^ke.  1.  A  laaaon  on  r^i^imu  aaityin  tbe  home. 
4.  A  laaaon  on  the  power  t^  atioeiatioH;  and  aak 
beforehand  eome  four  peraona  to  be  prepared 
to  take  up,  each,  one  of  theae  linea  of  thought 
In  all  my  experience  nothing  erer  worked  like 
thia.  I  find  I  cannot  truat  anything  but  prayera 
to  abeolute  apontaneity— f6r  tbe  tpoMtameotu 
talkara  an  the  eronkt. 

'*The  aimple,  auggeatlTe  expoaitiona  and  ap- 
pHcatlona  of  your  own  Prayer-lCeeting  Senrioe 
an  admirable.  Faatora.  both  in  city  and  ooun- 
tiy,  wiU  And  tham  T«i7' jb«/p/tal,    l/Iaqggeeted 


anything  In  addition,  by  way  of  variety,  it  would 
be  a  $tHet  ^fmiHom§  aay  from  aiz  to  ten,  cen- 
tering about  the  leaaon,  and  leading  out  the 
mind  in  practical  directiona.  Sometimea  it 
might  be  well  to  ai^geat  Sor^tural  pmnlldi, 
either  biographical  or  ethical,  or  contraata,  for 
truth  by  oppoaition." 


FlAgliriSBL 

The  oases  of  plagiarism  named  in  the 
ICaj  HoMn«Bno  Bxnmw  deserve  expo- 
sure, and  will  readily  meet  with  the 
disapproval  of  yonr  readers.  Preachers 
who  cannot  walk  without  the  aid  of  bor- 
rowed omtohes  are  too  feeble  to  sustain 
any  important  charge  long;  and  men 
who  parade  in  stolen  clothes  will  soon 
disclose  an  awkward  "misfit"  and  an 
nngmoefnl  carriage. 

"The  workman  that  needeth  not  to 
be  ashamed  **  will  gather  material  from 
all  available  sonroes,  but  he  will  be  the 
forger  of  his  own  nails,  and  the  weaver 
of  his  own  fkbrio;  and  the  man  who 
oarm/ot  or  xM  nU  do  that  is  unfit  for  the 
ministry. 

80  far  we  agree  with  the  writer.  Still, 
ministers  may  sometimes  be  unjustly 
accused  of  plagiarism  by  some  carping 
critic  whose  *' reliable  testimony" 
should  be  taken  with  considerable  re- 
serve. A  case  in  point:  Once  the  writer 
preached  a  sermon  from  Hoeea  xiv:  5,  6, 
and  was  accosted  after  service  by  a 
fussy  deacon,  who  remarked:  "I  pre- 
sume, sir,  you  have  just  read  Dr.  Ba- 
leigh's  sermon  on  that  text  ?  "  To  which 
I  replied,  "No,  sir,  I  have  not  read  a 
sermon  by  Dr.  B.  or  anyone  else  on  that 
text."  Soon  after  I  was  amused  to  find 
that  the  popular  Dr.  and  myself  had 
run  on  very  similar  lines  of  thought 
in  our  sermons ;  hence  my  friend 
might  have  reported  me  a  plagiar- 
ist had  I  not  met  his  enquiry  by  a 
negatiye. 

Having  spent  fifteen  years  in  the 
ministry  in  England,  the  following 
statement  of  the  writer  is  amusing  to 
me:  "It  would  not  be  thought  at  all 
strange  if  such  a  thing  occurred  in 
England,  where  sermons  are  bought 
as  commonly  as  men  buy  books;  but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  day  may  be  far 
distant  when  we  shaXL  I'bmY  %:&  \\\.V\^& 
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of  onr  own  brains  as  do  our  British 

coaRinH.** 

•'  Oxtr  own  hraina,**  indeed  I  Where 
are  they  in  the  gnllibility  to  take  in 
snch  idle  gossip,  and  in  the  ingenuous- 
ness to  commit  the  same  to  print? 

John  Evaits. 

The  Homiirnc  Binxw  for  May  is  at 
hand.  I  was  much  interested  in  Prof. 
£.  J.  Wolfs  disonssion  of  1  Tim.  i:  13. 
and  think  he  has  contributed  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  expressions  used. 

But  I  was  surprised  at  the  title  of  his 
article,  **Was  Paul  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners?*' though  I  had  once  heard  a  ser- 
mon preached  to  show  that  he  was. 
And  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
"  all  manner  of  ezegetical  ingenuity  has 
been  applied  to  this  expression  in  order 
to  show  that  the  Apostle  did  not  mean 
what  he  said,**  or  why  he  should  have 
been  charged  with  "extrayagant  and 
exaggerated  self-accusation.** 

The  difficulty  has  perhaps  arisen  from 
confounding  the  terms  sinner  and 
criminal,  as  appears  from  Prof.  Wolfs 
question:  '*How  can  a  man  who  has 
maintained  a  pharisaic  strictness  of  life, 
who  was  confessedly  free  from  the 
grosser  crimes  of  murder,  uncleanness. 
drunkenness  and  the  like,  justly  pro- 
nounce himself  the  chief  of  sinners?" 

Paul  did  not  speak  of  himself  as  the 
foremost  criminal  of  his  time,  but  as  the 
chief  of  tfi7m«r«.  He  was  not  so  much 
comparing  himself  with  his  fellow-men 
as  noting  his  relation  to  God  and  his 
Christ.  The  expression  conveys,  with- 
out extravagance  or  exaggeration,  the 
literal  truth  in  regard  to  Paul  as  he  saw 
himself  under  the  illumination  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  It  is  no  question  be- 
tween man  and  man,  or  concerning  de- 
grees of  criminality,  but  between  the 
soul  and  infinite  holiness.  And  when 
the  light  of  infinite  purity  has  flooded 
the  inmost  life,  when  every  secret  cham- 
ber of  the  soul,  with  its  actual  guilt  and 
its  horrible  possibilities  of  sin,  is  laid 
open  to  view,  each  may  adopt  the  lan- 
guage as  his  own—"  sinners,  of  whom 
lam  chief.** 

He  who  has  seen  himself  as  the  Holy 


Spirit  reveals  men  to  themselves,  need 
have  no  difficulty  with  the  apostle's 
language.  Though  the  prince  of  mor- 
alists he  may  feel  that  he  is  worse  than 
the  murderer.  He  then  knows  hansdf 
as  he  knows  no  other  man,  and  as  none 
but  God  can  know  him,  and  finds 
neither  extravagance  nor  overstatement 
nor  rhetorical  flourish  in  the  Apos- 
tle's heartfelt  confession. 

G.  W.  MzujCB. 

LoLwrtnct,  JEon.,  May  1,  1885. 

Late  at  Chnrdi. 

The  Bev.  Samuel  Fisk  brought  about 
a  greatly  needed  reform  in  the  following 
way:  He  was  a  pastor  in  Madison, 
Conn.,  and  lost  his  life  as  a  soldier— a 
oaptain^-during  the  late  civil  war.  An 
invocation  he  once  offered  will  hardly 
be  forgotten  in  Madison.  First  be 
voiced  the  gratitude  and  supplication 
of  those  present  before  God.  He  then 
prayed  for  those  passing  up  the  aisles ; 
for  those  lingering  about  the  door,  or 
coming  in  ;  for  those  alighting  firom 
their  vehicles ;  for  those  on  the  way;  for 
those  just  leaving  their  homes.  He 
could  use  words  aptly,  and  the  thought 
of  the  evil  of  "  late  coming**  was  pressed 
upon  the  minds  and  consoienoes  of  his 
congregation.  He  dosed  with  the  peti- 
tion that  God  would  '«in  His  infinite 
compassion  remember  those  who  reach 
the  door  in  time  for  the  benediction." 

BridgewaUTf  Oown, 

ThankiglTtaig. 

In  whose  name  do  we  give  thanks? 
Can  we  approach  God  in  any  other  way 
than  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ? 
In  the  late  Thanksgiving  Proclamation 
made  by  our  President,  as  in  preceding 
proclamations  of  the  same  kind,  no  al- 
lusion was  made  to  the  One  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  through  whom 
alone  acceptable  worship  can  be  ren- 
dered to  the  Almighty.  Why  is  this 
studied  avoidance  of  His  name,  through 
whom  all  our  mercies  are  received? 
Christians  ought  not  to  be  silent  when 
their  Savior  is  thus  dishonored.  Ought 
not  ministers  to  call  public  attention  to 
this  great  dishonor  done  to  Christ? 

East  Orcfisbury,  VL  J.  0.  L 
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EDITORIAL    SECTION. 

SEBHOKIO  CBinCISX. 

•*  jfyie  in  wrUing  itliketlgUin  dreu,  a  ifoodM"—m  M.  Shaw. 

-LHygmr  ttgU  be  eieat^a ptain,  konat,  EntJHA  ttjfU,  vritk point  cuidpitk  in  it."— A.  Raleioh. 


FoiitiTa  Preadiing. 

Thb  charaoter  of  a  miDister's  preach- 
ing will  be  largely  determined  by  his 
own  conception  of  his  office.  If  he  re- 
gards himself  simply  as  a  pablio  teach- 
er, deriTing  his  anthority  from  the 
people  to  whom  he  preaches,  and  an- 
swerable to  them  for  its  exercise,  his 
preaching  will  be  broad  and  thin,  adapt- 
ed to  the  wishes  more  than  to  the  real 
needs  of  his  hearers,  handling  a  great 
many  themes  for  which  he  can  find  no 
more  than  a  motto  in  the  Bible,  tenta- 
tiye  and  inferential,  Tery  minute  in  cer- 
tain practical  matters,  and  yery  Tagne  in 
regard  to  all  that  is  called  doctrinal, 
suited  to  the  times  rather  than  to  the 
eternities.  But  if  he  regards  himself 
as  ordained  of  Qod  to  be  His  ambas- 
sador and  the  steward  of  His  mysteries 
— as  a  herald  sent  to  proclaim  the  good 
tidings  of  salvation,  as  a  divinely-ap- 
pointed teacher  to  edify  the  saints  in 
their  most  holy  faith— his  preaching 
will  be  definite  and  positive  in  its 
spirit  and  its  form.  He  will  choose  not 
moUos,  which  may  be  twisted  into  any- 
thing, but  teaeis  with  an  explicit  mean- 
ing, and  will  be  careful  to  adhere  to 
that  meaning.  He  will  study  and  strive 
to  imitate  the  example  of  Christ  and 
His  apostles,  and  be  careful  to  '* teach  no 
other  doctrine  "  than  what  they  taught. 
He  will  be  anxious  to  declare  "all  the 
counsel  of  Gh>d,'*  whether  men  like  it  or 
not.  He  will  proclaim  not  human  spec- 
ulations, but  divine  and  eternal  veri- 
ties. He  will  strive  more  to  demon- 
strate what  the  Gospel  teaches,  than 
either  to  prove  or  to  disprove  what 
uninspired  men  have  taught.  He  will 
appeal  constantly  to  the  law  and  the 
testimony,  and  clinch  every  argument 
with  a  (huB  saUh  the  Lord.  The  preach- 
ing of  snoh  a  man  will  necessarily  be 
positive,  not  only  in  its  substance,  but 
in  its  form  and  spirit.    He  will  teach 


as  one  having  anthority— not  in  him- 
self, but  in  the  Word  of  Ood  which  he 
expounds,  and  in  the  divine  commis- 
sion he  executes. 

Which  of  these  two  types  of  preach- 
ing is  the  best,  the  most  conformed  to 
the  mind  and  will  of  Grod,  and  the  best 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  soul,  it 
needs  no  profound  argument  to  decide. 

Even  upon  human  principles,  and  in 
view  of  our  experience  in  all  secular 
learning,  that  which  is  positive  and 
definite  is  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  that  which  is  vague  and  specula- 
tive. The  first  principles  of  all  knowl- 
edge must  be  taught  dogmatically,  in 
axioms  which  are  to  be  accepted  in 
their  own  light,  and  in  definite  state- 
ments which  must  be  believed  before 
they  can  be  understood.  He  who  un- 
dertakes to  explain  the  multiplication 
table,  or  the  rules  of  grammar,  or  the 
first  principles  of  any  science,  before 
they  are  memorized  and  as  the  condi- 
tion on  which  they  are  to  be  believed, 
will  not  make  much  progress  in  teach- 
ing, nor  turn  out  very  thorough  schol- 
ars. Why  should  religion,  based  upon 
a  divine  revelation,  and  confessedly  de- 
pendent for  its  acceptance  on  the  power 
of  a  Divine  Spirit,  be  treated  as  excep- 
tional in  this  respect  to  all  other  kinds 
of  human  learning? 

If  we  appeal  to  the  example  of  Christ 
as  a  teacher— or,  if  that  seem  too  high 
for  our  imitation,  to  the  example  of  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles— positive 
preaching,  deriving  its  substance  from 
the  Word  of  God.  enforcing  its  doctrine 
by  divine  anthority,  and  depending  for 
its  success  upon  the  influence  of  an 
Almighty  Spirit,  is  the  only  kind  of 
preaching  which  can  be  defended  or 
tolerated.  Take  a  single  illustration 
from  the  record  of  Paul's  ministry  dur- 
ing the  two  years  of  his  imprisonment 
in  Home.    That  great  city,  the  centre 
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of  the  world's  power  and  inflaenoe,  was 
a  seething  cauldron,  fall  of  all  kinds  of 
opinions,  and  all  kinds  of  wickedness. 
There  is  not  a  phUosophy  in  our  day» 
setting  itself  up  against  Ood  and  His 
truth,  whose  essential  elements  were 
not  held  and  tanght  then;  nor  a  form 
of  human  oppression  and  wrong-doing 
prevalent  now  which  did  not  call  for 
reform  then  and  there.  With  what  kind 
of  preaching  did  Panl  undertake  to 
counteract  sin  and  saye  men  firom  its 
power  in  the  city  of  Bome?  He  affirmed 
the  truth  as  the  antidote  for  error;  he 
diffused  the  true  light  as  the  only  pow- 
er that  can  dissipate  and  swallow  up 
the  darkness. 

**  And  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in 
his  own  hired  house,  and  receiyed  all 
that  came  in  unto  him,  prtaehxng  the 
kingdom  qf  Ood,  and  teaching  Ihose  ihmga 
which  concern  the  Lord  Jesua  C^irist,  with 
aU  confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him.** 
(Acts  xxyiii:  30,  31.)  It  was  by  such 
preaching  that  the  Ghurch  of  Ohrist  was 
established,  and  it  is  only  through  such 
preaching  that  she  can  attain  her  final 
triumph  in  the  world. 

FUytdOat. 

A  correspondent  complains  that^ 
though  he  has  been  in  the  ministry 
but  twelve  years,  he  seems  to  be  '*  dry- 
ing up  intellectually. **  Being  in  appar- 
ently good  physical  health,  he  fears 
some  mental  collapse,  and  asks  if  oth- 
ers, comparatiyely  young  in  profession- 
al life,  haye  similar  experience. 

Our  friend  may  comfort  himself  with 
knowing  that  his  case  is  exceedingly 
common.  The  wonder  is  that  he  has 
not  had  the  feeling  sooner.  Fred.  W. 
Bobertson  says  of  a  great  preacher: 
*'  He  has  lost  his  power,  which  was  once 
the  greatest  I  ever  knew.  I  heard  four 
sermons  from  him  with  scarcely  four 
thoughts,  and  much  absolutely  fiUse 
logic.  But  how  can  a  man  preach  for 
ten  ybars  without  exhausting  himself? 
Talk,  talk,  talk  foreyer,  and  no  retreat 
to  fructifying  silence  !** 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  min- 
istry one  draws  largely  upon  the  fund 
of  ideas,  facts  and  impressions  he  has 


acquired  in  the  course  of  his  education. 
When  this  ttind  is  exhausted,  he  natu- 
rally feels  his  leanness.  Besides,  every 
mind  is  naturally  limited  in  the  rauge 
of  its  logical  habits,  the  lines  on  which 
imagination  plays,  and  the  scope  of  its 
inyentiyeness.  In  the  course  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  one  has  Mlj  worked  over 
the  field  of  his  own  individuality.  His 
new  sermons  will  seem  to  him  to  oonsist 
of  hackneyed  repetitions.  His  attempts 
at  originality  will  appear  barren  and 
jejuni  Our  friend's  experience  should 
simply  remind  him  that  he  is  not  a 
Shakespeare,  with  cosmic  mind  and 
the  soul  of  universal  manhood  buttoned 
up  in  his  waistcoat. 

The  case  referred  to  above  suggests 
the  question.  How,  if  possible,  to  pre- 
vent this  early  ** going  to  seed?"  A 
most  practical  expedient  will  be  found 
in  the  habit  of  giving  much  time  to 
study  aside  fh>m  that  required  in  ser- 
mon building.  The  course  of  education 
should  not  be  completed  when  one 
leaves  the  seminary.  But,  practically, 
it  is  then  ended  fbr  the  majority  of 
preachers,  who  are  compelled  to  devote 
almost  the  entire  week  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  two  sermons  and  the  pas- 
toral  care  of  their  congregations.  In 
other  professions,  like  the  law  and 
medicine,  a  young  man  has  leisure  for 
study  because  of  the  lack  of  practice. 
The  young  clergyman  steps  upon  the 
track  for  the  full  routine  of  practical 
work.  He  owes  it  to  his  own  future  to 
save  to  himself  many  hours  every  week 
for  independent  reading  and  thinking 
at  whatever  detriment  to  the  present 
The  making  of  most  of  our  strong  men, 
who  from  forty  to  seventy  years  of  age 
are  doing  their  best  and  most  popular 
work,  has  been  in  the  fact  that  their 
early  charges  were  small,  and  did  not 
exhaust  the  energies  of  the  pastor  day 
by  day.  One  of  our  greatest  preachers 
tells  us  that  he  has  never  made  over 
one  new  sermon  a  week,  and  never  wiU. 

For  one  who  has  begun  to  feel  the 
first  decadence  of  power  we  would  ad- 
vise a  total  change  of  method  in  pulpit 
preparation.  It  may  be  that  you  hate 
resources  which  your  old  habit  has  not 
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d«^v€lop6d.    If  yon  1iat6  been  a  '*  top- 
'preaoher,  throw  yourself  for  AwhUA 
expository  work.     You  will  find 
&^^w  Btunvlns  And  limitlera  YArieiy  of 
KiASB^fted  thoughts  —  more,    perhaps, 
jon  can  erowd   into  yonr  dis> 
Ox,  if  yon  haye  been  a  "doo- 
^nxal*"  pretcher,  tAke  to  the  sindy  of 
Old-Tettament  nArrAtiTe,  with  a  Tiew 
ofipplying  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  it  to  the  common  erery-dsy  life 
about  yoo.  Gire  yonr  people  something 
&om  Church   history;   its   pages   are 
blight  with  the  record  of  the  heroism 
of  the  (sith,  if  yon  haTc  only  the  ability 
toappredste  it.     Or,  take  np  the  mis- 
taauuj  world.     Yon   can  thrill  yonr 
own  heart  and  the  hearts  of  the  people 
with  the  biographies  of  scores  of  grand 
(pints  who  hsTe  done  pioneer  daty  for 
theChnreh,  from  the  times  of  Sch  warts 
in  India  to  those  of  Whitman  in  Oregon. 
Then  there  is  an  immense  field  of  Ut* 
uig  iitaes,  new  problems  relating  to 
neial  order,  the  fiamily,  temperance ; 
for  we  are  in  a  transitional  state,  and  a 
vide-swake  mind  will  find  ceaseless 
AOTelty  in  studying  the  kaleidoscope 
of  to^ay.  Most  preachers  get  into  rats, 
^)  instead  of  hawing  exhausted  them- 
selves, will  find  that  in  the  past  they 
hiTe  only  exhausted  certain  channels 
of  interest  and  power.    The  best  rest 
for  recuperation  is  in  change  of  thought 

Pfipfiritioii  of  Stnnoos. 

^'Hiile  a  Tolume  might  be  profitably 
^tten  on  this  subject,  yet  a  few  hinu 
^J  not  be  out  of  phuse.     While  it  is 
*oll,  oeeasionally,    to   lay   out   one's 
utmost  strength  on  a  sermon,  and  de- 
^  extra  time  and  care  to  its  prepara- 
^on,  yet,  as  a  rule,  the  aim  should  be  to 
^'^tctrjfsemum  the  beat.  There  is  never 
^  exeose  in  a  well-regulated  pastorate 
for  a  hMsiy,  slowenly,  weak,  or  ill-digesU 
odienion.    Seldom  does  an  emergency 
*'^  in  a  pastor's  experience,  in  which 
heouinot  command  the  time  and  r^ 
■onrees  for  a  short,  condensed,  bum- 
^discourse  adapted  to  the  occasion 
^■^  for  it.    His  mind  shouH  always 
oe  in  tach  a  state  of  discipline  and  prep. 
^'^^  that,  at  a  moment's  notice,  he 


osn  amnga  his  thongfatSy  gather  bis 
mental  forces  and  concentrate  his  whole 
mind  and  gifts^  and  make  a  most  eflec- 
tire  wrritten  or  extempore  address  or 
sermon.  The  writer,  under  great  press* 
ure,  has  produced  the  best  and  most 
telling  sermons  he  erer  wrote  or 
preschedy  in  fire  or  six  hours;  and 
doubtless  this  is  the  experience  of 
many. 

But,  extraordinary  occasions  and  ser- 
mons aside,  we  insist  upon  it,  that  the 
aimakimid  he  to  do  hit  level  begtin  every 
termim  he  prtparu.     Away    with   the 
thought  that  there  will  be  nothing  un- 
usual or  remarkable  in  the  occasion, 
the  audience,  or  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject.   What  right  has  he  to  assume  this 
— to  forestall  the  proyidence  iji  God,  or 
the  Spirit's  operation?    How  does  he 
know  but  that  that  rery  Sabbath  and 
occasion  will  be  a  Pentecostal  season,  if 
he  does  his  whole  duty  ?    How  does  he 
know  but  that  Prowidence  will  guide  lo 
his   church   that  wery  day  some   soul 
whose  eternity  will  be  then  and  there 
decided,  under  that  Tcry  sermon?  How 
does  he  know  but  that,  if  he  comes  up 
fully  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  agdinst 
the  hosts  of  evil,  before  the  sun  go^ 
down  the  doud  of  mercy  shall  appear 
in  the  west  ?    How  can,  how  *lart  mor- 
tal man,  clothed  with  a  divine  commis- 
sion, charged  with  a  dirine  message  to 
guilty  man,  standing  up  *'  between  the 
liring  and  the  dtM4l,**do  Use  than  hie  very 
beet?    Haste,  lassitude,  feebleness,  lack 
of  earnestness,  in  such  circumstances, 
is  dresdf ol !    The  stones  o(  the  street 
might  cry  out  against  such  an  one. 

The  bare  thought  that  he  is  laboring 

on  a  message  of  God;  that  the  sermon 

now  in  hand  bounds  his  whole  duty  for 

the  time  being,  both  to  G<iti  and  man; 

that  he  may  not  live  to  prepare  and 

presch  another,  or  that  some  who  will 

hear  it  will  newer  hear  from  him  again 

the  message  of  life;  that  God  may  honor 

that  Tery  sermon  to  the  conversion  of 

some  soul,  or  to  the  reriring  of  Hi«  p^^ 

pie— such  thonghts,  legitimate  and  aol- 

enm,  may  well  impress  his  mind  and 

heart,  and  inspire  and  eompeX  him  to 

lay  out  bU  whole  strength  •^^  Pnt  un- 
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der  ooDtribntion  his  richest  stores  of 
knowledge  and  of  mental  and  religions 
power,  to  make  that  identical  sermon 
"  the  very  wisdom  and  power  of  God 
nnto  salvation."  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's 
opinion  is  worth  remembering:  that  <*  if 
one  sits  down  doggedly  and  persistent- 
ly to  write,  whether  at  the  first  he  is  in 


the  spirit  of  it  or  not»  he  can  work  him- 
self np  to  ferror  and  force."  What  ear- 
nest preacher,  whose  heart  is  in  his 
work,  has  not  fonnd  it  tme  ?  And  what  a 
world  of  motire,  what  diyine  sources 
of  inflnence  to  more  and  sway  and  in- 
spire him,  lie  open  to  the  preaoher  in  his 
hours  of  sacred  study  and  preparation  I 


HXOTS  AT  TEE  XSANIKa  OF  TSZTS. 

*'  FvnA  cUar  ytmr  wUmd  </a2{  cant."— Da.  Samuxl  Joamoii. 


BtriTil  Serrioo. 

SkLF-JuDOMXHT  and  GoD*S  JUDOlCByT. 

Fbr  ifourhecuie<mdernnua,Oodi8grtaUr 
than  our  heart,  and  knoweih  all  thinga, — 
IJohniii.aO. 

The  word  rendered  '* condemn'*  is 
xaraytvojdxTf,  which  means  literally 
**know  against,"  and  has  a  secondary 
meaning  of  pronouncing  judgment 
against.  The  clause  signifies  one's  real 
consciousness  of  demerit,  the  hearts 
own  knowledge,  independently  of  the 
outer  law's  declaration  that  we  are  sin- 
ners. It  describes  a  man  *'  under  con- 
viction," to  whom  is  left  no  possibility 
of  self-exoneration. 

But  observe  the  play  upon  the  word 
in  the  latter  clause:  "Ck>d  is  greater 
than  our  heart,  and  knoioeth  {ytycidxet) 
aU  things"  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
more  complete  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  God  would  confirm  the  verdict  of 
every  soul  against  itself  if  the  divine 
thought  were  limited  to  the  inspection 
of  the  sins  of  that  soul.  If  our  bleared 
consciences  see  so  much  that  is  "against 
us/'  the  infallible  moral  sense  of  God 
will  see  far  more;  and  the  strictness  of 
His  righteousness  will  detect  in  every 
offence  a  deeper  heinousness  than  we 
could  imagine.  But  while  this  is  true, 
does  not  the  very  phraseology  indicate 
that  God's  judgment  is  not  based  solely 
upon  what  is  in  the  sinner?  There  is 
an  immense  sweep  in  the  expression, 
'*God  knoweth  off  things"  which  we 
have  no  right  to  try  to  limit  to  the  line 
of  what  "our  heart  knoweth  again^  us." 
If  the  apostle  had  intended  to  restrict 
our  thought  to  the  comparison  between 
the  condemnation  of  a  human  con- 
science and  that  of  the  Infinite  Gon- 


science,  other  words  would  have  been 
more  natural  and  intelligible.  He 
would  not,  in  all  probability,  have 
dropped  the  xara  in  the  second  use  of 
the  word.  He  seems  to  have  dropped 
it  because  he  did  not  wish  the  clause 
to  contain  the  idea  of  condemnation. 
He  will  not  say,  "God  knows  every- 
thing against  us."  Besides,  the  xdrra 
is  correctly  rendered  in  our  version 
''-all  things,"  an  expression  which  John 
would  hardly  have  used  had  he  meant 
only  all  the  sins  of  the  individual  whose 
heart  condemned  him.  The  * '  all  things  " 
which  God  knows  includes  His  own 
purpose  of  redemption,  the  sufficiency 
of  the  great  sacrifice  to  put  away  sU 
sin,  and  the  infinite  glory  of  Hia  gra6e 
which  canopies  every  repentant  aouL 
This  interpretation  makes  the  pas- 
sage grandly  consistent  with  the  en- 
tire Epistle,  whose  purpose  seems  to 
be  to  lift  our  hearts  toward  the  dirine 
heart;  to  make  us  think  less  and  less 
of  self,  and  more  and  more  of  God,  in 
whom  we  dwell,"  and  who  ''abideth 
in  us."  The  first  of  Christian  duties 
is  to  substitute  for  our  own  Judgment 
His  judgments;  to  endeavor  to  feel 
toward  ourselves  as  He  feels  toward  us; 
to  let  our  self-condemnation  be  swal^ 
lowed  up  in  the  sense  of  His  abound- 
ing grace. 


Waxtiko. 

We  have  a  great  High  Prie$t  thai  if 
passed  into  the  heavens. — Heb.  iv:  14. 

Tabernacle  cleared,  High  Priest  alone 
inside;  all  Israel  outside  waiting  in  awt 
and  suspense  till  He  oome  out  That 
is  our  position  in  reference  to  CJhriat 

L    How  OOMFOBTINO  TO  mow  TH4T  Hi 
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BAB  PAHID  mrO   THB   HXJLYKMB  !     Koiie 

else  dare  enter  the  Hoi  j  of  Holies. 

IL  Tru  dob  hot  mxak  xitiibb  ab- 
iDCinoMTm.  Just  as  the  saints  are 
in  hetTen,  though  their  bodies  are  not, 
BO  oor  Lord  is  on  earth,  while  His  body 
is  in  hesTen. 

m  Tbibfbbpabbsottbpassaobthxbb. 
He  is  onr  sesame,  onr  foremnner. 

IV.  OUIHXABTS  SHOULD  OOHMUMB  WTTH 

HM  THm.— Bey.  t:  8.  Very  pleasing 
to  Him.  Let  us  wait  for  Him.  Nerer 
oped  complete  happiness  till  He  oome. 
Kerer  define  complete  happiness  while 

He  is  awiy. 

Faneral  Service. 

How  QoD*s  Pkoplb  abb  Kept. 
^^9nktpthythepoioer€f  Qod,  through 

MK  vnto  salvation, — 1  Peter  i:  5. 

^  God's  people  are  partakers  of  the 
"Mrt  exalted  priTileges.  Theirs  are  jtis- 
tiiiestionby  Uie  righteonsness  of  Christ, 
•^^^Ption  by  the  loTe  of  Qod,  regenera- 
^  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  sanctifica- 
tionbythe  grace  of  God,  and  perseyer- 
anee  in  holiness  through  the  intercession 
of  Christ. 

Temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  dwell- 
"»g-place  of  the  Most  High,  they  are  yot 
svroonded  by  temptations  and  exposed 
to  dangers;  but  they  are  "kept  by  the 
Po^er  of  God,  through  faith,  unto  sal- 
vation." 

I.  What  ABB  thst  kxpt  fbom  ? 

^ot,  1,  from  persecution:  **  They  who 

^  Kre  godly,"  etc.  (2  Tim.  iii:  12.) 

^e  form  may  be  varied  with  the  chang- 

"^  <^e8,  but  in  some  way  or  other  it 

^  find  them  out    2.  Not  from  afflic- 

1^  and  death.    All  the  ills  that  flesh 

i*  Heir  to  are  alike  the  lot  both  of  the 

Helierer  and    the  worldling.      3.    Not 

^'om  temptation.  Our  Lord  himself  was 

^fe  tempted.     "  The  disciple  must  be 

*s  his  master,  and  the  servant  as  his 

lord,"    "The    devil  walketh  about,"  a 

'ion  for  strength,  a  serpent  in  cunning, 

"seeking  whom  he  may  devour."    The 

Heiiever  is  "not  ignorant  of  his  de- 

^oes";  he  has  "to  wrestle  not  against 

fi«h  and  blood,"  etc.    (Eph.  vi:  12.) 

ThoQgh  not  kept  frorOf  the  Christian  is 

3^  kept  in  these  things,  watched  over 


by  the  Father,  strengthened  by  the 
Spirit,  sympathized  with  and  succored 
by  Christ.  Betaining  his  faith  in  Jesus, 
he  is  kept  in  peace,  in  joy,  in  love. 

n.    HOWABBTHKT  KXPT? 

1.  By  the  "power of  God."  (Isa.  xliii: 
1-3.)  2.  "Through  faith."  This  the 
instrumental  cause.  Abraham ;  three  He- 
brew children;  Peter.  "I  have  prayed 
for  thee  that  ihy  faith  faU  not.** 

in.  What  abb  thbt  kxpt  fob  ? 

"Unto  salvation."  This,  the  end,  is 
secured,  seeing  God  provides  the  means, 
(Bom.  viii:  29,  30,  38,  39.)  "  He  is  able 
to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed  to 
him  against  that  day."  In  the  match- 
less allegory  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
we  learn  that  it  is  not  the  strength  of 
our  faith  that  saves  us,  but  the  purpose 
of  €k>d  keeps  us,  the  oath  of  God  keeps 
us,  the  atoning  blood  keeps  us,  the  in- 
dwelling Spirit  keeps  us,  the  covenant 
of  grace  keeps  us,  the  intercession  of 
our  enthroned  High  Priest  keeps  us; 
for  Mrs.  Much-Afraid  and  Mr.  Beady-to- 
Halt  got  as  safely  to  the  Celestial  City 
as  did  Great  Heart,  or  the  martyred 
Faithful. 

"  More  hmppy,  bnt  not  more  Mcnre. 
The  glorified  spirlte  in  heftTen." 


The  Last  Chanob. 

My  change, — Job  xiv:  14. 
A  very  natural  expression  for  a  man 
like  Job. 

1.  It  might  have  been  an  unwelcome 
change. 

2.  It  will  be  a  great  change. 

3.  It  may  be  a  sudden  change. 

4.  It  will  be  an  unattended  change. 

5.  It  must  be  a  final  change. 

6.  It  will  be  most  eventful 


BevlTal  Serrioo. 

Best. 
Jwifl  give  you  re^f.—Matt.  xi:  28. 

All  ore  seeldng  rest.     Examples,  etc. 

The  rest  Christ  offers  to  all  is 

I.  Nboativx.  1.  Best,  not  Uihargy. 
2.  Best,  not  xna4iivUy.  3.  Best,  not  con- 
Anement,    4.  Best,  not  leisure, 

n.  Poernvx.  1.  Best,  that  is,  peace. 
2.  Best,  that  is,  fearlessness,  3.  Best, 
that  is, /or({(ude.  4,  Best,  that  is,  tecuri^. 
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COiQdrtn'i  Strrloi. 

A  Buofoii  TO  GBZLDxnr. 
Tht  ehUd  SarmuL—l  Sam.  iii:  1. 
I.  Hi  wab  thx  child  or  kugh  psatxb. 
*'My  sons  arenot  Samnels.**    Pray  on. 
Many  like  you.    Follow  np  yonr  pray- 
ers, etc. 

II.     Hi    was    a    OOVaCBATKD    GKILD. 

Not  reToke  yonr  parents*  offering,  etc. 
Bather,  "dear  father  and  mother,  we 
will  faliUl  your  desires." 

uvma  ISSUES  fob 

Why  Immorality  ind  Orimt  are  o&  tht 
boreiis. 

ImmoralUy  is  ths  hone  of  noHona  (uUU 
cf  indiuiduala;  a  rigorou^  moral  peopk 
have  a  aensiHvs  rtgardfcrpcHUkal  integrUy 
and  national  honor, —m,  p.  day. 

As  virtue  ia  the  garment  of  honor,  90  is 
immorality  thercbe  of  shame,—!,  kmoham. 

My  son,  if  siimtrs  entice  thee,  oonseid 
thou  noL^FroY.  i:  10.  The  nam€  cf  ike 
wicked  shaU  rot— ProT.  x:  7. 

In  the  May  number  of  Thx  HoiOLino 
Beyiew  (p.  454),  we  gave  some  startling 
facts  and  statistics,  showing  the  '*  Fear- 
ful Growth  of  Immorality  "  all  oyer  the 
civilized  world.  The  fact  of  an  alarm- 
ing increase,  simultaneous  and  wide- 
spread, is  indisputable.  What  are  the 
causes  f  Is  it  possible  to  ascertain  what 
they  are  ?  It  is  obyious  that  they  are 
not  local,  but  general.  Substantially 
the  same  forms  of  immorality  and  crime 
increasingly  prevail  in  the  UnitedStates, 
Great  Britain  and  Gontinental  Europe, 
showing  the  operation  of  the  same  or 
like  causes  and  conditions.  We  think 
it  not  difficult  to  name  some  of  these 
leading  causes ;  and  they  are  sufficient 
factors  to  account  for  a  moral  state  and 
condition  of  society  that  demands  the 
immediate  and  earnest  attention  of 
every  thoughtful  citizen,  and  of  every 
lover  of  virtue  and  humanity. 

1.  The  first  cause  which  we  assign, 
is  the  great  increase  of  the  consumption  qf 
liquors,  and,  consequently,  qf  drunkenness 
over  off  this  area  qf  increased  immoral' 
ity  and  crime.  The  statistics  on  this 
subject  have  been  given  in  The  Voice 
from  time  to  time,  and  also  in  Hon. 
BiTXKW  (see  Feb.  number,  pp.  181,  2). 


m.     A    OOMVSBTID   OHZLD.       Hot    tOO 

jonng,  eto.    Mustard  seed,  eta 

IV.  A  TXMPTXD  CHILD.  Hophni  and 
Phineas  wicked,!  yet  *'  Samuel  grew  on, 
and  was  in  fiivor  both  with  the  Lord 
and  with  men." 

V.  Ax  HOHOXKD  CHixj>.  Eli  not  in- 
formed, Samuel  was;  he  loved  God  and 
the  truth.  Children,  the  leorU  calls  yon 
to  its  pledswres,  Ood  is  calling  you  to 
His  honors.    Whieh  will  yon  choose? 


FULPIT  TBSAnCNT. 
They  are  astounding  in  their  figures. 
We  need  not  repeat  them  here.  And 
they  are  sufficient  to  account  for  much 
of  the  increase  of  the  social  evils  we 
have  named.  For  the  relation  of  drunk- 
enness to  crime  and  immorality  of  every 
kind  and  degree,  is  logical  and  active. 
So  truly  is  this  the  case,  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  former  is  sure  to  show  a 
corresponding  increase  of  the  latter.  We 
must  check  the  incoming  tide  of  drunib- 
ennesSf  or  we  shall  be  destroyed  by  crime 
and  immorality. 

2.  An  impure  press  is  a  tremendous 
agent  in  corrupting  morals  and  incit- 
ing to  crime.  An  examination  of  the 
several  forms  which  the  increase  of 
crime  and  immorality  takes  on — such 
as  marital  infidelity,  divorce,  prostitu- 
tion, bastardy,  suicides,  murders,  rob- 
beries, and  youthful  depravities — points 
direct  to  a  vitiated,  demoralised  press 
as  one  of  the  exciting  causes.  Dime 
novels,  story  papers  full  of  lust  and 
"blood  and  thunder'*;  obsoene  illus- 
trated magazines  and  PoUoe  OaMeUes; 
divorce  and  seduction  trials,  spread  out 
in  all  their  disgusting  details  in  our 
daily  papers,  and  the  sensational  snd 
corrupting  class  of  fiction  so  extensive- 
ly read  in  these  days  even  by  the  better 
dass  of  the  adult  population— such  seed, 
sown  broadcast  over  the  land,  is  sure 
to  produce  such  a  harvest  of  wickedness 
as  we  are  reaping  in  this  land.  The 
French  novel,  which  constitutes  to-day 
the  staple  of  popular  reading  in  France^ 
is  corrupt  to  its  core — 99  out  of  every 
100  works  of  fiction  being  based  on  con* 
jugal  infidelity;  while  in  Germany  it 
is  said  that  •«  ffy  of  all  iU   popular 
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dnmas  are  from  the  French.**  and  illns- 
trite  the  same  featare  of  French  life ! 
Ib  it  any  marrel  that  Paris  is  a  great 
brothel-hovse,  and  Berlin,  Vienna.  Ham- 
burg, Leipaie,  Dresden  and  Magdeburg 
are  but  little  better? 

3.  The ooneentrafion  and  croxcUnQ (/ so 
grtd  a  population  intocUies,  in  fuNt  telling 
OD  the  morals  of  the  nation.    The  rapid 
growth  of  cities,  drawing  from  the  conn- 
trj  into  these  great  centres,  is  a  serious 
problem  now  confronting  us;  and  what 
the  ultimate  resnlt  will  be  it  is  difficalt 
tony.  Thirty  yearx  have  shown  an  ad- 
Tinoe  of  rahajk  popalation  from  one- 
eighth  of  the  entire  population  (12*5 
percenL)  in  1850  to  nine-fortieths  (22*5) 
per  eenL  in  1880.     The  qaiet  and  sim- 
ple life  of  rural  districts  feels  the  in- 
flnenee  of  the  city,  so  that  urban  and 
•nburban  excitements  and  temptations 
reaeh  the  majority  of  an  entire  popula- 
tion.  The  effect  of  density  of  popula- 
tion, and  other  conditions  of  city  life, 
ve  unquestionably  favorable  to  eyil. 
^e  crowds  of  young  men  drawn  thith- 
^'  &way  from  the  restraiuts  of  home, 
^d  lost  in  a  great  crowd,  fall  an  easy 
P^y  to  temptation.  Vice  lures  on  every 
^d.   Association  is  corrupting,  and 
^B'holdens   Yice.    Moral   sentiment  is 
^^^.    Example  leads  astray,  and  con- 
^^inent  is  a  powerful  plea.   Our  cities 
^'^  the  centres  of  crime  in  its  most  ap- 
Mliug  forms.    Our  cities  are  the  hot- 
^^8  of  depravity;  the  schools  which 
^^cate  and  graduate  the  main  portion 
5^  Our  immoral  men  and  women,  and 
^^e  80  low  and   vitiated   a  tone    to 
^«  morals  of  the  nation.    Our  cities 
r^^t  be  reformed  and  evangelized,  or, 
^  time  and  at  no  distant  day,  they  will 
^^^mpt  and  demoralize  the  nation  be- 
^^nd  the  endurance  of  a  righteous  God. 
4.  We  have  bare  space  to  glance  at 
^^t  one  more  curse — the  cuiministration 
V  /uatiee.    Bum  and  politics  interfere 
^^ly  with  the  course  of  justice.  Whole- 
some laws  are  not  enforced:  instance 
^Hir  lieensa  laws,  and  laws  against  gam- 
bling, and  against  distributing  obscene 
prints,  and  printing  and  selling  bad 
heading  of  any  kind.    It  is  dii&cult  to 
convict  criminals  on  the  most  conclu- 


sive evidence.  Jastice  is  extremely 
tardy  in  iu  operations,  and  very  un- 
equal in  visiting  punishment  on  offend- 
ers. Money,  position,  technicality,  spe- 
cial pleading,  the  arts  of  attorneys,  and 
favoritism  on  the  bench,  have  far  too 
mncii  influence  in  ourcourtii  of  justice. 
A  general  and  radical  reform  is  demand- 
ed in  the  interest  of  good  morals. 


Ecnsizig  the  Poor  is  London  aai  lHvw 

il/io  ejrpensive  U  is  to  he  poc^r, — fanjct 


7^  gods  and  attngiag  furies  are  the 
protectors  cf  tSie  jtof/r.  — HoacKB. 

Did  not  I  voeep  f*rr  him  U*at  vcas  in  troufjle  T 
Was  not  mg  soul  grieved  for  the  poor*— 
Job  XXX :  25. 

LOKDOX. 

The  first  official  response  to  "The 
Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London  "  is  the  re- 
cent report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  housing  of 
the  poor  in  London  and  other  British 
cities.  On  this  large  and  important 
commission  were  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Cardinal  Plan- 
ning. Sir  Bichard  Cross,  and  many  other 
eminent  dignituries.  Many  of  these 
persons  have  long  been  identified  with 
legislation  for  enforcing  sanitary  laws 
and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
poor  of  London.  They  have  been  deal- 
ing with  the  same  hard  problem,  so  re- 
cently studied  in  New  York  City  by  the 
Tenement  House  Commission,  who  re- 
ported to  the  last  State  Legislature.  In 
several  respects  the  two  commissions 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusions. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  English  Com- 
mission the  limit  of  overcrowding  has 
been  reached  in  tho  slums  of  London, 
and  yet  many  of  the  tenement  districts 
of  New  York  are  still  more  densely 
crowded.  The  worst  cases  cited  in  the 
report  is  that  of  a  family  of  8  or  9  found 
in  one  room,  and  17  persons  occupying 
3  rooms:  New  York  is  worse  still.  Some 
of  the  London  houses  are  poorly  built, 
and  the  occupants  suffer  from  bad  drain- 
age, and  from  the  want  of  closets.  The 
demolition  of  houses  not  fit  to  be  in- 
habited, under  the  Cross  and  Torrens 
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ftctR,  seeme  to  hare  done  as  mnoh  harm 
as  good.  The  removal  of  these  dwell- 
ingH  has  iDcrensed  the.  oyerorowding 
of  adjoining  slams  and  raised  the 
rents  there.  The  rents  are  maintained 
at  a  very  high  rate,  partly  by  the  influ- 
ence of  middlemen,  who  in  some  cases 
collect  £100  a  year  for  property  and 
tnrn  in  only  £20  to  the  landlord.  While 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  slams 
is  mainly  dae  to  poverty,  high  rents, 
demolitions^and  extortions  of  house  job- 
bers, yet  it  would  be  vastly  improved  if 
the  authorities  would  enforce  existing 
laws.  The  failure  is  in  administration 
rather  than  in  legislation.  One  import- 
ant law  has  been  a  dead  letter  for  thirty 
years,  and  in  many  districts  no  attempts 
have  been  made  to  enforce  other  laws 
that  were  intended  to  remove  some  of 
the  greatest  evils  that  the  commission 
has  dealt  with.  Many  of  the  vestries 
and  district  boards  that  have  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  city  in  their  keep- 
ing are  controlled  by  members  who  own 
property  in  the  slums  or  are  interested 
in  grog  shops.  In  some  districts  these 
members  have  prevented  the  enforce- 
ment of  sanitary  laws  by  open  vote. 
The  remedy  seems  to  be  a  livelier  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  rcRidents. 

So  there  are  in  London,  as  well  as  in 
New  York,  good  sanitary  laws  that  are 
not  enforced,  and  landlords  who  exert 
a  bad  inflaence  upon  local  authorities. 
One  of  our  own  Tenement  House  Com- 
missioners justly  observes:  **  The  chief 
difficulty  seems  to  be  to  secure  men  of 
capacity,  courage  and  probity  as  ad- 
mi  niHtrators,  and  also  to  obtain  compe- 
tent subordinates  in  the  face  of  political 
influence  and  of  the  miserably  low  pay." 
More  inspectors  are  needed  in  London, 
as  they  are  in  New  Tork,  where  we  are 
soon  to  have  them. 

The  English  Commission  goes  fax  be- 
yond our  own  in  the  way  of  suggesting 
remedies,  some  of  which  are  quite  So- 
cialistic in  tendency.  The  prisons  in 
the  overcrowded  districts  cover  42  acres, 
and  the  Commission  recommend  that 
these  prisons  be  removed  and  the  land 
used  for  dwellings.  The  Marquis  of 
Sahsbnry  suggests  that  this  land  be  sold 


for  less  than  the  market  price.  Ten  of 
the  Commissioners  agree  in  recommend- 
ing legislation  to  enable  a  leaseholder 
to  acquire  freehold  interest  on  **  equita- 
ble terms."  Mr.  Gray  goes  further:  ad- 
vocating the  acquisition  of  land  in  and 
around  cities  by  the  municipalities,  and 
urging  that  rural  and  sanitary  authori- 
ties should  be  empowered  to  erect  dwell- 
ings « to  any  extent  thai  may  be  neces- 
sary." The  entire  Commission  suggests 
that  it  would  be  well  to  lend  money  for 
the  construction  of  laborers*  dwellings 
at  3}  %,  instead  of  3}  %,  which  is  the 
rate  required  by  law.  The  problem  is 
more  difficult  of  solution  in  London 
than  here,  owing  to  a  complicated  sys- 
tem of  local  government  and  the  Brit- 
ish system  of  land  tenure. 

NEW  TORX. 

The  city  contains  about  26,000  tene- 
ment houses,  in  which  are  domiciled  over 
600,000  persons.  Some  districts  are 
more  densely  crowded  than  others,  and 
have  a  larger  population  to  the  acre  than 
any  other  city  in  the  world.  While 
many  districts  within  the  last  few  years 
have  been  bettered  in  general  appear- 
ance, and  a  greatly  improved  class  of 
buildings  are  being  erected,  yet  life, 
among  all  our  tenement-house  popula- 
tion, is  socially  and  morally  corrupt  to 
its  very  centre,  and  poverty,  pauperism, 
and  crime  flourish  with  little  or  no  re- 
straint or  relief.  The  public  peace, 
health  and  morals  are  also  greatly  en- 
dangered by  such  a  state  of  things. 
Some  important  legislation  has  been 
secured  by  the  agitation  of  the  subject 
during  the  past  few  years.  The  sanitary 
laws  of  the  city  have  been  made  more 
stringent.  Experiments  have  been  made 
on  a  large  scale  in  building  first-class 
tenement  houses,  with  the  beet  possible 
sanitary  conditions.  Tho  law  recently 
enacted  restricting  the  height  of  build- 
ings is  also  an  important  one. 

But  the  most  hopeful  form  of  improTe- 
ment  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  wise 
Christian  supervision  of  the  inmates  of 
these  great  receptacles.  The  reform  in- 
stituted a  few  years  sinoe  on  a  small 
scale  in  New  York,  bids  fair  to  lead  to 
most  important  results.  The  experiment 
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whidi  Hin  Dow  haa  made,  as  snperin- 
tendent  of  several  large  tenements  in 
one  of  the  most  wretched  parts  of  the 
city,  18  eminently  satisfactory.  A  com- 
plete transformation  was  effected  in  a 
compsratiTely  brief  space  of  time.  The 
experifflentis  being  tried  by  others  with 
similsr  results,  and  will  be  repeated  all 
oTer  tlie  dty,  and  in  other  cities  and 
Urge  towns  thronghont   the   coxmtry 


where  snch  a  population  centres.  If  the 
experiment  is  faithfully  made,  and  made 
on  strict  hnmanitorion  and  Christian 
principles,  the  condition  of  the  poor  in 
all  oar  great  centres  of  population  will 
be  essentially  changed  for  the  better, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  which 
now  threaten  the  health  and  morals  of 
our  cities,  and  through  them  the  country 
at  large,  will  be  averted. 


^^^ 


SSXTOBXAL  HOTSS. 


innkiB  iDitStata  of  Chriitiia  ?hilot- 
ophy. 

CuDOTMisr  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  notice:  Two  Summer  schools 
vill  be  held  in  connection  with  this  use- 
^  Institation  the  present  season,  and  a 
wiies  of  timely  Lectures  is  arranged  for 
the  oooasion.  The  first  will  be  held  at 
Asbwy  Park,  and  at  Key  East,  N.  J., 
^vuung  at  Asbury  Park,  on  Tuesday, 
July  21,  and  continuing  until  Tuesday, 
^^  28;  and  then  at  Key  East,  N.  J., 
from  Wednesday,  July  29,  till  Saturday, 
Ang.  1.  j^  Lecture  will  be  delivered  on 
*wh  of  these  eleven  days  by  some  dis- 
^"^R'WBhed  scholar  or  writer  on  a  topic 
<»^  special  interest. 

"^e  Second  Summer  school  will  be- 
PaatBichfieldSprings,  N.  Y.,  on  Thurs- 
^y>  Aug.  ao,  and  wiU  be  continued  tiU 
Wednesday,  Aug.  26.  The  lecturers  in 
"^  latter  course  are:  Dr.  Deems,  Presi- 
^«at  of  the  Institute;  Dr.  Buttz,  Pres. 
0^  Drew  Theo.  Seminary;  Prof.  Addi- 
son BaUard,  Lafayette  College;  Dr.  C. 
^cCook,  Philadelphia;  Dr.  Munger,  of 
North  Adams,  Mass. ;  and  Dr.  McCrack- 


en,  University    of   the   City  of    New 
York. 

These  several  places  are  easy  of  access 
and  most  delightful;  two  by  the  sea- 
side, near  New  York  city,  and  the  other 
at  one  of  the  most  charming  places 
of  summer  resort  in  central  New  York. 
The  occasion  will  afford  refreshment  and 
delight  alike  to  the  mind  and  the  body. 

STxnpositim  on  Prohibition. 

The  next  paper  in  the  series  on  this 
subject  will  be  by  Dr.  Daniel  Curry, 
Editor  of  The  Methodist  Review^  in  the 
August  number,  who  will  be  followed 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  of  Boston.  Then 
Dr.  Howard  Crosby  will  be  heard, 
who  will  be  succeeded  by  Dr.  Herrick 
Johnson,  of  Chicago.  By  the  time  this 
Symposium  is  completed  a  writer  advo- 
cating nearly  every  side  of  the  impor- 
tant question  involved  will  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  discussion.  We  know 
of  no  surer  way  to  truth  and  harmony; 
and  we  ask  our  readers  to  patiently,  care- 
fully, and  candidly  weigh  the  arguments 
presented. 


^•^ 


QT7EBZES  AND  ANSWERS. 


"B.  C.  J." — How  can  I  meet  the  ob- 
j^on  of  an  anti-Prohibitionist  that 
Christ  made  wine  at  the  marriage  in 
^*i  and  hence  approved  of  its  use? 
^  •  la  the  days  of  Christ  several  bever- 
^^  wines,  were  made  from  the  juice 
®^the  grape:  1.  The  simple  juice,  un- 
fen&ented;2,  the  same  juice  boiled,  to 
••«pit  sweet  and  unfermented;  3,  the 
'Rented  juice.  In  support  of  this 
^  we  cite  the  h&te  Prof.  Moses  Stuart, 
^^  Ttyler  Lewig,  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott, 
*^"^'B,  Lees,  and  Dr,  Norman  Kerr, 


of  England.  Alcoholic  wine  is  made 
with  more  difficulty  in  a  warm  country, 
such  as  Palestine,  than  here.  If  the 
temperature  be  over  75^,  the  grape- 
juice  will  ferment  into  vinegar,  instead 
of  into  wine.  Without  entering  into 
the  discussion  that  has  raged  over  the 
question,  common-sense  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  position  taken  by  Dr.  Nott  as 
the  only  safe  one,  viz.:  '*As  to  the 
wine  at  Cana  of  QaHlee,  \i  \t  \>^  ^xx^ 
gont  to  assume  that  ilNvaBcexVoNiA^  tio\» 
intoxicating,  it  is  no  \e&&  ftxto^iOiSiVi  V 
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Assume  that  it  certainly  was  intoxicat- 
ing."   (Temperance  Lectures,  p.  139.) 

*'  Pastor." — ••  Three  years  ago  I  con- 
tributed out  of  my  salary  $500  toward 
the  expenses  of  my  Church.  Since  then 
my  congregation  has  increased.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  defection,  but  have 
reason  to  belicYe  that  I  have  steadily 
gainf^d  in  their  love  and  appreciation — 
but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  a  con- 
tinually increasing  deficiency  in  the 
Church  revenues  (we  haye  the  eoyelope, 
instead  of  the  pew-rental  system)  and  a 
seeming  necessity  each  year  for  a  larger 
contribution  from  my  slender  means. 
How  would  you  account  for  it?  "—A.: 
In  our  opinion  this  minister  made  a 
fatal  mistake  in  offering  his  first  dona- 
tion. Human  nature  is  such— even  in 
the  semi-sanctified  htarts  of  church 
members— that  a  congregation  is  apt  to 
hang  upon  the  liberality  of  any  one  who 
seems  willing  to  bear  their  burdens. 
The  clergyman  is  unwise  who  allows 
his  people  to  depend  in  the  least  upon 
his  purse,  or  gives  them  the  impression 
that  the  secular  contract  with  him  is 
not  to  be  kept  to  the  letter.  There  may 
be  emergencies  in  which  the  pastor 
should  contribute;  but  let  him  do  it  in- 
dependently of  his  pastoral  relation,  as 
any  member  of  the  Church  would  give. 
We  could  name  a  score  of  Churches 
whose  liberality  has  been  paralysed  by 
similar  mistakes.  This  brother  owes  it 
to  both  himself  and  his  people  to  retire 
from  the  position  of  their  benefactor 
in  money  matters.  They  should  be 
made  to  realize  their  meanness  in  tak- 
ing of  him  $500,  when  a  deficiency  of 
that  amount  would  hardly  average  $1 
if  distributed  among  the  congregation. 

**  I  enclose  you  a  passage  taken  from 

*  The  Expanse  of  the  Heavens,'  by  Bich- 
ard  A.  Proctor.  Mr.  Proctor  attributes 
this  to  Jean  Paul  Richter.  Is  there  any 
such  passage  in  Bichter's  works,  and,  if 
so,  where  ?  Or,  is  it  simply  '  adapted ' 
from   *A  Dream  on  the  Universe,'  in 

♦  Wit,  Wisdom  and  Philosophy,'  by  J.  P. 
Bichter,  p.  172  of  •  The  Standard  Library 
Series '  ?  Can  you  or  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents shed  light  on  the  subject  ? 


"  Cfiicago. 


"D.  H.  T. 


•t 


The  following  is  the  passage  referred 
to: 

rnnu  THE  *'KZPA9rfiB  or  the  HEATSSra." 

'*  God  called  np  from  drf«ms  a  man  into  the 
rentibule  of  hoavcn,  mying.  Come  thou  thitber. 
and  »>e  the  glory  of  mj  houne.  And  to  tb«  an- 
gelM  which  hUxkI  around  his  throne  he  Mid, 
Tako  him,  utrip  from  him  hin  robea  of  fl«wU ; 
cleanM  hiA  virion  and  put  a  new  breath  iuf)  hi* 
nontrilit.  only  touch  not  with  any  change  his 
human  heart  the  heart  that  weeps  and  trem- 
bles. 

*'  It  waA  done:  and  with  a  mighty  angel  for  his 
guide  the  man  stood  ready  for  hlit  infinite  voy- 
age: and  from  the  terraces  of  heaven,  without 
sound  or  faivwell,  at  once  they  wheeled  away 
into  endless  space.  Sometimes  with  the  solemn 
flight  of  angel  wings  they  passed  through  ak- 
haias  of  darkness;  through  wildernesses  of 
death,  that  divided  the  worlds  of  life ;  some 
times  they  swept  over  frontiers  that  were  quick- 
ening under  prophetic  motions  from  God.  Then 
from  a  distance,  which  is  counted  in  heaven, 
light  dawned  for  a  time  through  a  shapeless 
film ;  by  unutterable  pace  the  light  swept  to 
them,  they  by  unutterable  pace  to  the  light  In 
a  moment  the  rushing  of  planets  was  upon 
them ;  in  a  moment  the  blazing  of  suns  wis 
around  them, 

"Then  came  the  eternities  of  twilight  that 
revealed  but  were  not  revealed.  On  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left  towered  mighty  constella- 
tions, thtt  by  self-repetitions  and  answers  from 
afar  — that  by  counterpositions,  built  up  tri- 
umphal gates,  whose  architraves,  whose  arch- 
ways, horizontal,  upright  rested,  rose,  at  alti- 
tude, by  Slums  that  seemed  ghostly  from  infini- 
tude. Without  measure  were  the  architraves, 
past  number  were  the  archways,  beyond  mem- 
ory the  gates.  Within  were  stain  that  scaled  the 
eternities  around ;  above  was  below,  and  below 
was  above,  to  the  man  stripped  of  grarltatiag 
body:  depth  was  swallowed  up  in  height  insu^ 
mountable ;  height  was  swallowed  up  in  depth 
nnfathomable.  Suddenly,  as  thus  they  rode 
from  infinite  to  infinite ;  suddenly,  as  thus  they 
tilted  over  abysmal  worlds,  a  mighty  cry  arose 
that  systems  more  mysterious,  that  worlds  more 
billowy,  other  heights  and  other  depths  wsce 
coming,  were  neariug,  were  at  hand  I 

*'Then  the  man  sighed  and  stopped*  shud- 
dered and  wept.  His  overladen  heart  uttered 
itself  in  tears,  and  he  said.  'Angel.  I  will  go  no 
farther,  for  the  spirit  of  man  acheth  with  infin- 
ity. Insufferable  is  the  glory  of  Qod.  Let  me 
lie  down  in  the  grave,  and  hide  me  from  the 
persecution  of  the  infinite,  for  end  I  see  there 
is  none.  And  from  all  the  listening  staa  that 
shone  around  issued  a  choral  voice.  The  man 
speaketh  truly:  end  there  is  none  that  ever  yet 
we  heard  of.  End  is  there  none?  the  angel 
solemnly  demanded.  Is  there  indeed  no  endt 
and  is  this  the  sorrow  thst  fills  ? 

"But  no  voice  answered,  that  he  might  aa* 
swer  himself.   Then  the  angel  threw  up  his  fk>- 
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rioat  bands  to  the  henven  of  heayens,  eajing, 
End  is  there  none  to  the  oniyerae  of  Ood.  Lo. 
also,  there  is  no  beginning  t" 


"  Time  Spent  on  a  Sermon." 

"J.  W.  p."— In  The  Homilbtic  Re- 
tizw  (p.  176),  it  is  said  that 

'* '  Some  of  the  flnt  sermons  of  a  joung  man 
may,  with  adyantage,  receive  the  thought  and 
labor  of  weeks,  and  even  months,  instead  of 
dajs/  and  that  '  Dr.  Ljman  Beecher  often  spent 
tiro  weeks  on  a  sermon.'  It  will  add  great 
yalae  to  this  information  if  you  will  please  dis- 
close the  plan  by  which  the  young  preacher  can 
epend  '  weeks,  and  even  months/  on  one  ser- 
mon, when  every  week  he  must  prepare  at  least 
two.  "J.  W.  P." 

—A.  The  ''plan"  is  feasible.  It  is, 
of  coarse,  the  occasMmal^  not  the  reg- 
ular sermon,  to  which  the  advice  ap- 
plies. The  habit  of  an  occasional  ser- 
mon,  on  which  the  preacher  haw  con- 
centrated his  best  thoughts  and  studies 
for  a  considerable  time— a  sermon  in 
which  he  does  bis  level  best — is  a  wise 
one,  and  productive  of  much  good.  As 
a  discipline  to  his  own  mind  and  men- 
tal habits,  it  is  invaluable:  as  a  means 
of  eleTating  his  ministry  in  the  estima- 


tion of  bis  people  and  strengthening 
his  hold  upon  them,  it  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. A  dead-level  minUitry  wiU  soon 
become  irumotoiwus  and  the  people  loill  tire 
of  it.  Now  and  then  plant  an  Alps  on 
the  pIhId,  and  force  your  people  to 
look  up  and  admire.  Kemember  that 
''great"  sermons,  even  of  great  men, 
are  a  growth.  They  are  not  thrown  ofif 
at  a  sitting.  They  are  in  the  mind  and 
on  the  heart  for  days  and  weeks,  and 
it  may  be  months,  simmering,  taking 
shape,  striking  down  their  roots,  and 
gathering  the  elements  of  power,  till, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  sermon  is 
produced.  In  the  meanwhile  this  men- 
tal process  for  an  unusual  and  concen- 
trated effort,  bos  not  retarded,  but 
really  aided,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
ordinary  sermon.  A  half-dozen  sermon  s 
each  year,  showing  thorough  investiga- 
tion, a  wide  range  of  study,  a  broad 
sweep  of  thought,  and  a  mastery  of  your 
theme,  will  do  more  for  your  reputa- 
tion, and  usefulness,  it  may  be,  than  all 
your  other  sermons. 


OTBBENT  BSLiaiOTJS  THOTiaET  OF  CONTIITSITTAL  EUBOFE. 

Bt  PBor.  J.  H.  W.  SrucKKznnBO,  D.D.,  Berlin,  Qvbmasy. 


OERMANT.. 
{Oimiinued  fnm  page  553,  June  mmJber.) 
However  mnch  reason.  Scripture  and  history 
may  be  on  the  side  of  Prosteetantism,  it  is  but 
too  evident  that  these  are  by  no  means  always 
the  most  potent  fSactors  in  polemics,  especially 
when  strong  feelings  are  aroused.  In  zeal,  to  say 
nothing  of  fanaticism,  the  Catholic  writers  are 
eertainly  not  behind  Protestants.  Borne  has  the 
advantage  of  unity  and  organization.  The  inde- 
pendence of  Protestantism  is  its  intellectual 
sCrsngtb;  but  this  very  independence  is  often  a 
source  of  weakness  on  account  of  its  individu- 
alism. Sometimes  liberals  and  social  demo- 
crats do  not  hesitate  to  go  with  the  Catholics,  if 
in  this  way  they  can  secure  their  political  ends. 
The  Old  Catholics  have  not  grown  in  number 
and  Influence  as  much  as  was  expected,  nor  has 
there  been  active  co-oi)eTation  between  them  and 
Protestantism.  Appeals  are  now,  however,  made 
in  Evangelical  journals  to  aid  them  in  building 
a  church,  and  it  may  be  that  they  will  be  drawn 
Bsarer  each  other.  What  strikes  us  most  of  all 
in  the  Catholic  Church  of  Oermany,  is  not  any 
increase  in  numbers,  but  the  marked  revival 
of  seal  and  the  supremacy  of  ultramoutaue 
views.  It  seems  as  if  the  whole  Church  had 
become  an  embodiment  of  Jesuitism.  It  is 
sorely  a  stimnge  spectacle  we  are  called  to  wit- 


ness :  while  Romanism  is  losing  its  hold  on 
nominally  Catholic  countries,  as  Italy,  France, 
and  Belgium,  it  is  developing  the  greatest 
strength  and  most  aggressive  spirit  in  Protestant 
countries,  namely  Germany,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, England,  Scotland  and  America. 

In  Prussia,  the  land  of  the  Culturkampf, 
there  were  In  1882,  17,659,114.  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians, 9,220,326  Catholics,  and  357,554  Jews. 

While  the  conservative  tendency  is  predomi- 
nant the  progr^sive  spirit  is  also  found  and  is 
promoted  by  the  discussions  and  surroundings 
of  the  German  Catholic  Church.  This  spirit  is 
seen  in  two  articles  by  Prof.  Dr.  Linsenmann. 
entitled  "Reflections  on  the  Spirit  of  the 
Christian  Cultos,"  in  the  Theologische  Quar- 
taltckrifl,  which  is  edited  by  the  Catholic  the- 
ological professors  in  Tuebingen.  He  distin- 
guishes carefully  between  the  symbolical  and 
literal,  the  exi)edient  and  essential  in  worship. 
While  maintaining  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Church  in  establishing  liturgical  forms,  he  also 
claims  that  the  subjective  states  of  individuals 
must  be  considered,  and  advocates  a  degree  of 
freedom  as  essential  to  the  life  of  the  Church. 
There  must  therefore  be  variety  to  mwt  individ- 
ual needs;  but  unity  mutst  per\'ade  this  variety 
and  make  of  it  an  organism.  Worship  is  to 
lift  the  soul  from  the  ordinary  level  to  com- 
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maninn  withOod:uid  the  charoh  building*  with 
itH  treMiire*  of  art  and  all  its  tenrloM.  is  to  pro* 
niotf  this  end.    To  be  stationary  means  stagna* 
tloD  and  death:  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
treaeures  of  religion  must  be  developed.    The 
author  himself  gives  a  summary  of  his  views  at 
thecloffeof  his  second  article.    1.  The  subiec- 
tive  element  or  feeling  of  the  individual  cannot 
be  made  th«  controlling  principle  in  divine  ser- 
vices.    The  bclievor  must  subject  his  personal 
religious  needs  to  the  Institutions  of  the  Church 
and  to  the  rights  and   claims  of  the   totality* 
'* Our  cultus  excludes  all  sentimentality.    .    .    . 
EamestneM  and  severity  are  much  more  readily 
harmonized  with  religion  than  effeminacy.    But 
there  must  be  no  estrangement  between   the 
liturgy  and  the  believing  people :  the  divine  ser. 
vice  must  not  Ignore  the  congregation  of  the 
laity,  and  the  aim  to  edify  must  never  be  wholly 
ignored."    2.  The  preaching  of  the  word  is  eii> 
phasized.    *'The  liturgy  as  a  service  of  sacrifice 
and  prayer  In  the  Church  must  never  interfere 
with  the  service  of  the  word.    .    .    .    The  high 
significance  of  the  sermon  for  the  whole  llfto  of 
the  divine  service  has  never  been  questioned, 
and  the  neglect  of  the  sermon  for  the  sake  of 
the  liturgy  does  not  lie  In  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
but  muut  be  regarded  as  a  perversion."    The  au- 
thor is  e\idently  obliged  here  to  dlHtingulBh  be- 
tween the  ideal  and  the  historic  Church;   for 
when  has  the  latter  encouraged  the  preaching 
of  the  word  as  a  regular  part  of  divine  B<;rvico  ? 
But  the  faithful  Catholic  always  represents  a 
desirable  ideal  as  a  reality— in  spirit  if  not  In 
fact    3  and  4  treat  of  the  relation  of  art  to  re- 
ligion.   Art  is  not  to  be  taken  for  cultus ;  to  do 
so  is  to  mistake  means  for  the  end.    *  Wo  do 
not   favor  the  so-called  listhetic  Catholicism, 
nor  those  attendants  at  service  who  do  not  come 
to  hear  the  mass  of  the  priest  but  one  by  Haydn 
or  Beethoven.    .    .    .    The  Church  and  art  be- 
long together ;  but  in  the  Church  the  ministers 
must  rule  and  not  the  artists.    .    .     £flthetlc8 
may  teach  us  what  is  beautiful,  and  wc  shall  be 
pleased  to  learn  from  it ;  but  the  Church  must 
teach  us  what  is  religious  and  holy.    Perhaps 
artists  must  learn  more  from  the  Church,  than 
the   Church    from   them."     5.  "The   freedom 
granted    bv  the  spirit  and  laws  of  the  Church 
must  not   be   restrained."     He  holds  that  this 
freeilom  promotes  spontaneity  in  worship,  while 
Id  art  it  signifies  inspiration,  progress  and  the 
very  atmosphere  of  life.    *' Compulsion  makes 
lazy,  dull,  slavish;  but  freedom  produces   its 
own   impulses,   is   the   ftruit  of  thought,  the 
mother  of  invention  and  of  all  higher  culture. 
Whatever  in  the  religious  life  must  be  enforced 
by  means  of  laws  and  ordinances  will  not  lead 
beyond  what  is  enforced,  petty  and  slavish."    G. 
"  Finally,  let  us  warn  against  the  narrow  Juda- 
istic  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  the  religious  serv- 
ices  and  in  the  art  connected  therewith,  and 
agiiiust  the  zeal  for  the  secondary  and  the  sensi. 
ble  when  the  proper  spiritualism  of  divine  serv- 
ice has  been  lost    Should  not  the  fate  of  Judar 


ism  eerve  as  awaning  to  ua.  which  with  painful 
rigor  attended  to  the  outward  obaemnoei  and 
oeremoniea,  and  in  tuuUstiubed  conftdenoe 
clung  to  the  law  and  the  temple,  but  had  loat 
the  spirit  of  its  religion  and  did  not  reeogniie 
iUkindneear  Much  of  the  article  breathes  an 
Evangelical  ai^rit,  and  the  dosing  words  are 
aigiiifloant :  **  If  Qod  spared  not  his  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  on  which  aQch  exalted  promises 
rested,  neither  will  oar  templea  and  altars  be 
■pared,  but  they  will  fkll  to  plecea  or  be  given 
to  others,  if  ov«r  the  amallftr  matters,  as  cers- 
moniea,  mbrlcs,  ^le  in  art  we  forget  the 
weightiest,  namely  the  ■piritnal  edification  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ood." 

raXLOflOPBT  AND  TBBOEX>OT. 

OBUcav  thought  is  celebrated  for  its  eflbrls 
to  get  at  the  first  principles  of  all  thinking 
and  when  these  are  supposed  to  have  been  found, 
it  wanu  to  look  behind  them  to  see  what 
comes  before  the  first  This  tendency  accounts 
for  the  depth,  but  also  for  many  of  the  vagaries 
of  Oerman  philosophy.  Its  mission  being  to 
explain  the  nature  and  the  genesis  of  tilings,  its 
fundamental  character  has  given  it  great  influ- 
ence on  theology  and  religion,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  departments  of  thought;  and  frequently 
the  philosopher's  speculations,  wrought  out  in 
his  study  and  proclaimed  in  the  uniTersity,  have 
found  an  echo  in  the  pulpit  In  no  other  land 
has  philosophy  been  so  potent  in  shaping  ths 
religious  thinking.  The  critical  and  historical 
researches  for  half  a  century,  which  made  audi 
an  ado  in  the  theological  world,  have  frequently 
been  determined  by  speculative  theories  rather 
than  by  historical  research.  It  was  first  posto- 
lated  what  can  and  must  occur,  and  then  history 
was  ransacked  to  prove  that  it  did  really  take 
place.  The  arrogance  of  a  false  siiecnlation  and  tti 
pernicious  results  have  done  much  to  dethrone 
philosophy,  and  metaphysical  inquiries  are  now 
below  par  in  the  land  of  metaphysics.  In  other 
departments  of  philosophy,  especially  in  logic 
and  ethics,  there  is,  however,  much  actlTity. 
But  no  school  predominates :  it  is  a  period  of 
criticism,  scepticism  and  eclecticism,  the  great 
aim  being  rather  to  find  a  new  basis  for  phUr 
osophy  than  to  perpetuate  any  existing  system. 
The  rapid  changes  lu  the  philosophical  systems 
have  made  it  e\ident  that  whatever  theology 
may  learn  from  philosophy,  Its  dominion  must 
be  destroyed,  if  theology  is  to  have  any  degree 
of  stability.  And  a  vigorous,  growing  tiieolog 
ical  school  (that  of  Ritschl)  declares  that  phil- 
osophy, efli>6clally  metaphysics,  shall  be  ban- 
ished from  tbeology. 

Professor  Dr.  Weiss,  of  Tnebingen,  gtrei  a  ie> 
view  of  the  influence  of  philosophical  on  theo- 
logical thought  in  the  present  century.  (In 
T%vAogi»tki  Studien  amt  WuerUembcrg,  2.  Heft 
First  article.)  He  begins  with  a  reference  to  the 
present  efforts  to  make  theology  independent 
of  science,  especially  of  metaphysics  and  natnnl 
science.  From  these  it  can  evidently  more 
easily  be  separated  than  firom  the  ««<in*<ty^  «C 
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••colAr  Ustoiy.  flie  theory  of  knowledge  and 
pvyehplogy.    ••  The  feeling  prcvaile  that  at  laet 
nothing  will  be  left  of  theology  aa  a  acience  if 
the  connection  with  the  geneial  acience  (phil- 
oaophy)  \m  deatroyed."    Eaith  mast,  indeed,  be 
independent  of  aecnlar  InTeatigatiou,  and  it 
moat  alao  be  the  baaia  of  theology ;  but  the- 
ology, if  it  ia  to  be  aoientiflc  must  remain  in 
living  communion  with  philosophical  thought 
The  raformatloii  fk«ed  faith  fkvm  the  fettera  of 
tnditlonal  ayatema,  Imt  it  aoon  became  erident 
that  the  new  religiona  lifto  required  a  new  the- 
ology with  new  relatlona  to  philoeophy.    Only 
temporarily  haa  it  been  found  poeaible  to  fkee 
xeligion  from  the  influence  of  philoeophicalsya- 
tema.    Conflicts  between  theology  and  philoso- 
phy may  be  benefldal  to  both,  leading  them  to 
examine  their  foundationa.    Both  are  imperfect 
and  need  rsTiaion.    **  Not  that  theology  will  be 
nearest  the  truth  which  is  always  moat  afTected 
by  the  prevailing  philoaophical  systems ;  never- 
thelesa  the  progreaa  of  theology  as  a  whole  de- 
peuda  on  its  living  contact  with  philosophy, 
asing  independently,  for  the  development  of 
doctrine,  the  philosophical  impulses,  which  in 
the  development  of  philosophy  itself  are  puri- 
fied and  corrected.**    One-sided  theological  ten- 
dencies may  also  be  valuable,  in  that  they  give 
new  points  of  view,  demand  criticism  and  impel 
to  an  examination  into  what  is  valuable  and 
abiding.    In  speaking  of  the  influeuce^to  which 
German  theology  haa  been  sul^t  duriug  this 
century,  he  distinguishes  three  periods.    The 
flrrt  was  controlled  mainly   by  philoeophical 
speculation  and  sathetics.    Tlictie  determined 
thtt  character  of  all  higher  culture.    On  the  one 
Land  Hegel  is  the  most  influeutial.  but  Sobel- 
lin^  Si*hltfiermacher,  Strantm,  and  Feucrbach, 
are  aleo  powerful.    The  influence  exerted  on 
theolog>-  tended  ultimately  to   subject  Chris- 
tianity to  the  historico-critical  method  and  to 
•explain  it  as  anthropomorphism.    The  nsthetic 
tendency  was  dominated  chiefly  by  Ooethe  and 
the  Romantic  schooL     While  these  were  the 
i<<ading  factors,  there  were  of  course  others. 
Thnu  Schleiermacher,  with  all  his  philoeophy, 
emphasized  the  emotional  elcmeut  in  religion. 
^Speculative  idealism  was  particularly  stroug  in 
the  first  three  or  four  decades :  its  supremacy 
eiidefl  completely  with  the  revolution  in  1848. 
With  this  began  a  period  of  empirical,  realistic 
tendencies,  when   speculation   yielded  to  the 
«zactii*v6stigation  of  facta.  Natural  science,  hia- 
toiy,  philulugy,  and  in  lact  all  departments  of 
thought  pursued  this  method,  and  speculation 
was  depreciated  and  even  treated  with  contempt. 
In  this  period  materialism  gained  great  ix>wer 
•and  material  interesta  were  developed.    From 
1870^75  there  was  a  reaction  which  still  contin- 
ues.   An  efTort  was  made  to  overcome  the  skep- 
Heal  spirit  and  to  get  a  new  basis  for  philosoph- 
ical thought  by  a  return  to  Kant    This  last 
period  ia  to  be  dlamaaod  in  the  second  article. 
Besidea  the  domiDant  influences,  the  author 
that  all  through  the  century  there  were 


theologians  who,  largely  under  the  influence  of 
Hchleiermacher,  sought  to  learn  from  the  specu- 
lative and  empirical  tendenciea,  without  being 
controlled  by  either.  Their  influence  is  seen 
chiefly  in  dogmatics.  Special  mention  is  made 
of  Nitisch.  Julius  Mueller,  Bothe,  Martensen, 
Domer,  Landerer,  Hofnumn  and  Frank. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaehea  to  the  fundamental 
religious  views  of  those  who  profMa  to  occupy 
a  purely  philosophical  standpoint  These  views 
receive  additional  weight  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  answers  to  the  old  inquiry,  whether  thought 
can  rest  without  resting  in  Ood.  While  some 
stop  with  the  "Unconscious "  aa  the  aource  of 
all  things,  or  with  the  *'  Unknowable,*'  or  with 
**  Atoms  and  Force,"  many  are  impelled  to  seek 
until  they  flnd  a  "Spirit"  In  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  book  on  the  fVeltn^  (Dm  QtfiM^ 
Ie5en)  J.  W.  Nahlowsky  claims  that  through  re- 
flection, through  his  emotions  and  through  the 
conflicts  of  his  will,  man  is  lod  to  ethical  mono- 
theism,  to  the  idea  of  a  mighty,  wise  and  holy 
God.  An  author  who  haa  written  chiefly  on 
mathematics,  H.  F.  T.  Beyda.  has  published  a 
book  on  Btxng  and  Becoming  {Das  Sein  und  dot 
Werden).  The  views  based  on  his  philosophical 
and  mathematical  standpoint  which  interest  ua 
most  ere  thoee  on  God  and  Immortality.  He 
caUs  God  the  highest  Beasou  and  Spirit  He 
must  be  living,  must  will  and  think,  and  when 
his  activity  is  considered  it  must  always  be 
taken  into  account  that  Ue  is  a  Spirit  and  has 
wilL  Predestination  haa  been  an  objection  to 
prayer,  but  it  has  been  correctly  answered,  that 
if  God  has  foreordained  anything.  Ho  may  also 
have  foreordained  to  hear  prayer.  Respecting 
the  existence  of  evil,  ho  holds  that  God  needs 
no  justification,  least  of  all  from  man  and  before 
men.  It  is  always  to  be  poHtulated  that  good, 
and  good  only,  comes  from  God,  and  that  evil  ia 
but  a  limitation  in  which  the  good  cannot  be 
realized.  He  claims,  however,  that  all  will 
eventually  serve  to  promote  the  realization  of 
the  good.  Our  sole  aim  should  be  perfectiou  in 
tho  good,  which  i>erfection  consists  in  approach 
to  God.  Respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
he  says  that  faith  in  it  presupj^oses  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  "  It  api>ear8  to  be  impossible  to 
believe  in  tho  immortally  of  the  soul  without 
faith  in  the  di/iue  existence ;  but  it  also  seems 
to  be  self-evident  that  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
immortality  miist  soon  follow,  if  once  faith  in 
the  existence  of  God  as  the  highest  Reason  or 
Spirit  has  been  established."  In  the  nature  of 
aoul  he  also  finds  an  argument  for  its  immor- 
tality. "One  cannot  well  imagine  the  soul  aa 
material,  but  only  as  a  certain  active  power 
which  gives  the  body  what  we  call  life  ;  hence 
we  say  at  life's  close  that  tho  soul  departs  from 
the  body."  This  jiower  or  force,  constituting 
the  soul,  continues  after  death.  "  An  argument 
for  immortality  is  also  found  in  the  claim  that 
fkith  ill  it  is  implanted  in  us  by  nature,  so  that 
we  caunot  help  believing  in  it  uid  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  such  a  longing  for 
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immortality  eonld  luiTe  been  given  if  iti  fnlflll* 
ment  was  not  to  take  place.  Here  also  the  proof 
rrntH  on  confidence  in  divine  omnipotence, 
which  ordeni  all  thingy  with  wiae  and  benevo> 
lent  deeign  for  the  good  of  the  creature."  Bat 
whatever  our  faith  may  be,  we  ahoold  do  good 
because  it  it  good,  and  avoid  evil  becauae  it  is 
evil,  and  not  imagine  that  merit  can  be  earned, 
or  that  claims  of  rewardt  can  be  aubatantiated. 
"Whoever  has  a  firm  faith  in  an  all'Wiae, 
gnicioun  and  omnipotent  Creator,  will  not  bo 
affected  by  any  donbti  napecting  hli  immor- 
tality, but  knows  how  to  conquer  them  and  live* 
by  faith."  The  book  cloees  with  the  conviction 
that  all  religions  will  eventually  harmonize  in 
fklth  in  a  gracious  Qod  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul. 

The  KnowabaUy  t^f  Ood  {DU  Erkermbarkeit 
Qottei«).  by  Dr.  O.  Bertling.  The  cosmological 
proof  of  the  divine  existence,  including  elements 
of  the  tcloological  and  moral  arguments  is 
adopted.  There  must  be  a  First  CauM ;  the  ex- 
isteQct*  of  intelligent  beings  in  the  world  is  proof 
that  it  is  intelligent ;  conscience,  with  its  disin- 
terested  motives,  is  proof  that  its  motive  is  love^ 
which  love  is  to  be  rcalizcil  especially  in  man. 
It  is  on  the  basis  of  the  ethical  that  we  rise  to 
monotheism.  We  must  recognize  the  qiudita- 
tive  difference  between  nature  and  npirit.  As 
the  ethical  view  first  of  all  gives  us  a  full  idea 
of  the  divine  being,  so  the  end  of  all  things  la 
moral. 

In  ethics  we  have  the  border  land  of  phlloso- 
phy  and  religion,  or  mther  the  laud  which  they 
have  in  common.  Under  the  impulse  of  tho 
doctrine  of  evolution,  efforts  are  not  wanting  to 
account  for  morality  as  purely  a  natural  pro- 
duct By  endowing  beings  with  some  kind  of 
hunger,  with  an  impulse  to  preserve  life  or  to 
enlarge  its  advantages,  or  by  getting  them  to 
move  along  the  line  of  least  resistance  or  least 
]iain.  it  is  imagined  that  ethics  can  be  evolved. 
That  materialistic  ethics  (which  is  really  a  mis- 
nomer) must  be  utilitarian,  is  self-evident.  Mo- 
rality has  no  objective  standard ;  the  sub^tive 
state  of  the  individual,  however  produced,  must 
be  the  ultimate  appeal.    I  have  just  la'd  aside 


a  book  which  attempt*  to  aocoont  for  the 
origin  of  conscience  on  purely  naturalistic  prin- 
ciples ;  the  outcome  of  the  whole  is,  that  mo- 
rality is  based  on  opinions  and  whims  and  in- 
clinations, and  of  coarse  moat  change  with 
these.  It  is  a  pity  that  after  robbing  it  of  all 
that  constitutes  it  wuralUp,  by  making  it  a  part 
of  biol<igy  or  natural  history,  the  name  should 
■till  be  retained. 

But  numerous  writers  on  phOoeopbieal  ethioe 
xecognize  the  fact  that  its  very  existence  presup- 
poses God.  immortality,  reaeon  In  the  univem, 
and  a  spirit  in  man  that  is  not  aabject  to  the 
mechanism  of  nature.  Some  are  led  to  the  ad- 
mission that  reason  has  its  limits,  and  that  faith 
must  supply  the  basis  of  ethics.  So  in  Praelu- 
dien.  by  Professor  W.  WindelbandL  Speculation 
leaves  a  gap  which  teith  fills.  **  Whoever  has  a 
living  religious  conviction,  poeseaees  in  it  a  con- 
ception of  the  mission  which  the  divine  com* 
mand  gives  to  the  social  life  of  man.  In  the 
divine  order  of  the  universe  he  eeee  the  anperior 
object,  the  desipn.  to  which  society  la  to  be 
made  subject,  and  the  religious  mission  in  which 
be  believes  is  the  ultimate  rule  of  conduct. 
From  Plato  to  the  present  all  forma  of  leligiona 
ethics  have  been  based  on  this  view."  And  he 
aflirms  that,  in  spite  of  all  modem  prejudices, 
this  view  is  far  more  consistent  and  dear  than 
the  hedonistic  theory  of  moiads. 

Professor  A.  Schoel.  in  a  book  on  Herhartt 
Pktlasophical  Doctrine  of  Religion,  emphasise  the 
teleological  view  of  nature,  claiming  that  the 
unprejudiced,  healthy  mind  cannot  fail  to  dis- 
cover the  finger  of  Ood  in  the  <»der  of  the  nni- 
verse.  Superior  to  all  real  vital  fbrces  In  the 
elements  is  the  ideal  unity  of  living  beings, 
namely  their  beauty  Bnd  design.  These  exist 
only  for  the  beholder ;  they  point  to  the  highest 
artist.  "  The  investigation  of  nature  may,  1b> 
deed,  begin  without  religious  contemplatioa.  but 
cannot  be  completed  without  it.  and  this  inves- 
tigation will  always  be  the  suppcurt  of  religioiL'' 
He  regarda  the  doctrine  of  deeoent  as  developed 
by  Darwin  and  Haeckel  as  mere  fiction,  being 
nothing  but  a  modem  refinement  of  the  old  Iih- 
dian  doctrine  of  emanation. 
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Funkd  WoffnaOs.  "  The  Oldest  Church  Man- 
ual, called  the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles." 
by  Philip  Schafl;  D.D.  Since  the  discovery  of 
the  Codex  Sinaitlcas  in  1859  by  Prof.  Tlschen- 
dorf,  no  book  has  created  such  a  sensation  as 
the  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  discovered 
and  published  in  1883  by  the  Nicomedian  Met- 
ropolitan Bryennios.  who  may  jui«tly  be  styled 
the  Tischendorf  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Oer- 
man,  English  and  American  scholars  have  run 


a  race  of  honorable  rivalry  in  editiona, 
tions  and  comments  on  this  remarkable  book. 
Even  the  popular  prera.  secular  and  xeligioiia, 
has  manifested  an  unusual  interest  In  it*  and 
every  sect  and  theological  party  has  been  anx- 
ious to  find  in  it  aid  and  comfort  for  its  peeoliar 
creed,  worship,  polity  and  discipline.  For  that 
long  lost  b(K)k  promised  to  give  a  summary  of 
combined  teaching  of  the  inspired  Apostles  in 
the  shape  of  a  complete  Manual  of  catechetical 
instruction  and  church  members,  and  to  answer 
a  number  of  questions  which  were  aaked  and. 
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Mked  afpaln,  bat  nerer  Answered,  or  answered 
in  contradictory  ways  to  suit  tbe  taste  and  party 
interest  of  the  qnostioner. 

Of  the  large  number  of  works  on  the  Didachet 
that  of  Dr.  SchafT,  now  imblishetl,  is  the  latest 
and  by  far  the  ftillest;  as  well  as  the  moHt  read- 
able and  interesting.  He  gives  us  the  whole 
text  in  the  Greek  original  and  an  English  ver- 
rion  in  parallel  columns,  with  explanatory  foot 
notes,  and  all  the  kindred  documents — the  Epis- 
tle of  Bamabaa,  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  the 
Apostolic  Church  Order,  the  Coptic  Church  Con- 
stitution, and  the  seventh  book  of  the  soKudled 
Apostolical  Constitutions— both  in  the  original 
and  in  »'^g"«>*,  with  notes.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  ia  taken  up  with  thorough 
discussions  of  the  catechetical  instruction, 
the  mode*  of  baptism,  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  the  Agapo,  the  Church  ofB- 
oers.  Apostles,  Prophets^  Bishops  and  Deacons 
qwken  of  in  the  Didache,  and  its  genuineness, 
time  and  plare  of  composition  and  practical 
value.  The  state  of  the  Church  presupposed  in 
the  DidadU  ia  throughout  compared  with  the 
preceding  state  in  the  Apostolic  age,  and  with 
the  succeeding  state  in  the  second  century.  The 
book  gives  thus  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  post- 
ApostoUo  age,  or  the  period  between  70  and  100. 
The  baptiamal  queation  is  treated  with  exhaus- 
tive fnllnees,  and  illustrated  by  the  oldest  pic- 
tores  in  the  Boman  Catacombs.  Those  chap* 
ten  will  especially  interest  those  who  lay  stress 
on  the  mode  of  baptism. 

The  volume  receivea  additional  value  by  the 
fM-similea  of  the  Jerusalem  MS.,  and  the  pho- 
togiaph  of  the  Jerusalem  Monastery,  which  the 
author  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  through 
influential  friends  in  Constantinople.  Dr.  Bry- 
ennios,  the  discoverer  and  first  editor  of  the 
Didacke,  has  taken  a  special  interest  in  this  work. 
He  sent  to  Dr.  Schaff  his  photograph,  together 
with  a  letter  and  autobiographical  sketch, which 
are  printed  at  the  close  in  Greek  and  English. 
In  rrtum  for  these  favors  the  book  is  appropri- 
ately dedicated  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Nicome- 
dia  in  classical  Latin. 

Dodd,  Meod  d  Co,  "  History  of  the  Huguenot 
Emigration  to  America."  By  Charles  W.  Baird, 
D  J>.  3  vols.  8vo,  with  Dlustrations  and  Maps. 
The  story  of  the  Huguenot  emigration  to  Amer- 
ica, after  the  Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
has  remained  till  now  unwritten.  This  has  not 
been  due  to  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject,  nor 
to  a  fkOure  to  recognize  its  importance.  Many 
a  crowing  tribute  has  been  paid  to  the  memory 
of  the  persecuted  exiles,  and  a  high  estimate 
has  been  formed  of  the  value  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  them  to  the  American  character. 
The  entire  literature  of  the  subject  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  little  more  than  a  few  newspaper 
and  magaiine  articles,  and  a  few  valuable  mono- 
graphs relating  to  local  settlements.  The  pres- 
ent work  is  the  fruit  of  investigations  made  in 
Itaoce,  England  and  our  own  coimtry  during 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.    The  materials  used 


have  been  found  largely  in  unpublished  docu- 
ments. The  work  bears  throughout  evidence  of 
painstaking  care  in  the  matter  of  investigation, 
and  skill  and  judgment  in  arranging  his  mate- 
rials. The  author  has  long  been  favorably  known 
as  a  close  student  and  an  accomplished  writer. 
The  present  work  lays  the  public  under  great 
obligation  to  him.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting 
as  a  matter  of  History,  and  a  highly  valuable 
contribution  to  Huguenot  literature.  It  includes 
only  the  part  of  the  emigration  relating  to  New 
England.  In  another  work  Dr.  Baird  proix>nes 
to  treat  of  the  settlement  in  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States  or  provinces.  The  pi^blic  will 
await  the  completion  of  the  History  with  great 
interest. 

Board  of  PublicaHon  qf  (he  Reformed  Church  in 
America.  "  Centennial  of  the  Theological  Somi- 
nary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America"  (for- 
merly Ref.  Prot.  Dutch  Church).  This  venera- 
ble institution  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  land 
to  celebrate  a  Centennial  anniversary.  The  occa- 
sion was  one  of  extraordinary  interest.  A  very 
large  attendance  from  various  parts  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  by  representatives  of  similar  institu- 
tions and  of  various  ChrlHtlan  bodies,  gave  dig- 
nity and  importance  to  it.  Besides  the  Histor- 
ical Discourse,  several  special  pai)er8  were  read, 
and  there  were  also  many  letters  and  speeches 
of  congratulation.  The  interest  excited  by  the 
celebration  was  intense.  It  was  fitting  that  a 
full  account  of  the  proceedings  should  be  pre- 
served as  a  memorial  of  the  occasion:  and  a  res- 
olution was  adopted  to  this  etti-fct,  and  a  suitable 
committee  wus  appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
That  committee — consisting  of  Prof.  David  D. 
Demarest,  Paul  D.  Van  Cleef,  D.D..  and  Edward 
T,  Corwin — ^have executed  the  task  imposed  upon 
it,  and  in  a  way  highly  creditable  to  them- 
selves as  editors,  as  well  as  satisfactory  to  the 
institatlon  and  all  who  took  part  in  the  cen- 
tennial exercises.  Faithfully  and  tborotigbly 
have  they  done  their  work;  and  the  result  is  a 
large,  imposing  and  beautiful  royal  octavo  of 
626  pages.  It  contains  not  only  a  full  account 
of  the  anniversary  exercises,  but  a  large  amount 
of  historical  collateral  matter  of  special  interest 
to  all  thefHends  of  the  Seminary  and  the  Church 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  volume  ought  to  find 
a  place  in  every  *' Reformed  "  family  in  the  land. 
It  also  possesses  a  genera]  interest  for  all  denom- 
inations. It  is  from  the  press  of  Rogers  &  Sher- 
wood, who  have  done  themselves  credit  in  the 
entire  mechanical  execution  of  the  book. 

American  Baptist  PiMication  Socidy.  • '  Chap- 
lain Smith  and  the  Baptists;  or,  Life.  Journals, 
Letters  and  Addresses  of  the  Rev.  Hezekiah 
Smith.  D.D."  The  author  of  this  voluminous 
volume,  a  century  ago.  was  a  prominent  charac- 
ter among  the  Baptist  ministers  of  this  country. 
During  the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  chaplain 
in  the  American  army,  and  his  dlar>*  is  full  of 
the  Interest  which  the  notes  of  such  an  observer 
uf  current  and  stirring  events  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  possess.     Btfore  he  cutore»i  the 
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army  he  wm  pMior  of  the  Baptist  Cbureh  at 
Haverhill.  Mms.,  and  reaumed  his  labors  tiiere 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  Hia  promlnant  poaitfon 
broui;ht  him  iuto  close  relation  with  most  of  the 
dintinguisbed  Baptists  of  his  era;  and  henoe  this 
volume  abounds  in  notioes  of  them  and  their 
doings.  The  Tolume  is  a  Taloable  addition  to 
the  Baptist  historj  of  the  country.  The  editor 
of  the  work,  Beuben  Aldridge  Qiiild,  LL.D., 
Librarian  of  Brown  University,  is  fsvorably 
known  to  the  public  by  his  *'  lifto.  Times  and 
Corrospondence  of  James  Manning.**  "History 
of  Brown  University ,"  eto. 

CharUM  Scnlmer't  Som.  -  Assyriology  ;  its  Use 
and  Abuse  in  Old  Testament  Study."  by  Pro- 
feMor  Francis  Brown.  This  little  volume  bears 
on  a  very  important  subject  Recent  discover- 
ies fihed  new  light  on  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Bnd  the  danger  is  that  these  very 
discoveries  will  lead  to  wild  speculation  and  un- 
Hound  concluaions.  The  object  of  this  essay  is 
to  put  the  subject  in  its  true  light,  and  fumiah 
the  means  of  turning  to  a  wise  and  useful  pur* 
poK-  these  recent  discoveries  and  whatever  per- 
tains to  Assyriology. 

William  Briggt  (Toronto.  Can.)  "Studies  in 
the  (K>8i>el  according  to  St.  Jolm."  by  the  Bev. 
J.  C.vnddylan  Jones.  The  author  of  this  volume 
is  a  pastor  in  Cardiff,  Wales.  He  has  already 
issued  a  series  of  Studies  in  Matthew,  as  well  as 
a  series  of  Studies  in  the  Acts.  They  are  all 
bright,  eloquent  and  instructive,  and  they  afford 
an  excellent  example  of  modem  Welsh  ability 
in  the  pulpit.  Those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
reading  cf  the  earlier  volumes  will  be  ready  to 
give  this  new  one  a  hearty  welcome. 

Ciiristian  Publuking  Company  (St  Louis).  ** Ex- 
planatory Notes  ou  the  International  Sunday- 
school  Lessons  for  1885."  by  £.W.  Homdon,  Ed- 
itor Christian  Quarterly  Review.  This  volume 
comes  to  us  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  we 
have  the  advantage  of  a  previous  study  of  the 
usual  manuals  of  exiKMitiou  earlier.  It  Is  issued 
in  the  iutercst  of  the  Christian  denomination, 
auil,  wht-re  there  is  an  easy  opportunity,  sug- 
gests tLo  i)ecnliar  tenets  held  by  that  people. 
Tbf  book  is  not  very  bright  and  certainly  lacks 
fretsbutMS':  it  is  far  behind  those  in  use  in  the 
echoolK  commonly;  the  illustrations  are  coarse, 
and  the  outs  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jordan  are 
quite  uuucccssarily  inaccurate. 

J.  L.  BaUhelder  (Chicago).  "The  Light  of 
Life."  by  J.  L.  Batcheldor.  This  book  takes  up 
such  subjects  as  '*  Ood— a  Spirit ";  *'  Miracles- 
Credible  and  Rational ";  "  Fidelity  in  the  PuL 
pit";  "A  Holy  Life  "  It  discusses  these  and 
other  vital  questions  with  enthusiasm,  and  so  it 
constitutes  a  zealous  defence  of  the  whole  system 
of  fjtith.  The  author  displays  a  wide  reading, 
And  Bome  will  be  interested  in  his  volume  as  a 
collection  of  valuable  opinions  which  he  has 
gathered  firom  many  loaroea. 


Fudiodlfiilf* 

North  Awteriean  Bnitm  (May  and  Jxam),  *«Bu 
Christianity  Benefltad  Woman  V  by  EllMhelh 
Cady  Stanton  and  Bishop  J.  L.  Spalding.  "Why 
Crime  is  Increaaing;**  by  Prea.  J.  L.  PIckard. 
•*The  Tardinesf  of  Jnatloe  ;**  by  Judge  W.  L. 
Learned.  "What  is  the  Gatholio  School  Pol- 
icy r*  by  M.  C.  O'Byine  and  Biahop  John  J. 
Keane.  "*  How  shall  Women  Drsasr*  by  divers 
writers.  Each  of  these  papers  is  wotth  read- 
ing. Mrs.  Stanton*a  contribution  la  as  bitter  in 
spirit  as  it  is  false  in  fSsct  and  is  worthily  sa- 
swered  by  Bishop  Spalding,  Judge  Leamed's 
brief  paper  is  timely,  and  expoaea  and  denounoei 
a  great  wrong.  **  Men."  he  saya,  **  can  bear 
what  they  believe  to  be  a  wrong  deciaion.  If  It  be 
made  promptly;  but  they  cannot  bear  the  un- 
certainties of  delay.  If  a  plaintiff  must  wait 
six  or  eight  years  for  his  rights,  now  enooor- 
aged  by  a  favorable  decision,  and  then  diahsart- 
ened  by  a  reversal,  until,  after  three  or  four 
triala  and  twice  as  many  appeala,  he  snooeeds  at 
last,  he  will  learn  in  the  end  that  on  the  wIm^. 
he  would  have  been  wiser  never  to  have  prose- 
cuted his  claim.  He  will  ask  himself  sadly, 
what  kind  of  justice  is  that  which  in  expense 
costs  as  much  as  it  gives,  and  in  anxiety  coats 
more?  "—The  "Catholic  School  **  article  praaenti 
both  sides  of  this  momentous  question  in  a 
strong  light  The  time  has  come  for  the  inquiry 
to  be  made,  whether  the  Church  of  Rome,  or 
any  schoi>ls  founded  under  its  anapicea,  can  be 
tnuted  as  a  factor  in  educating  children  into 
good  citiaenship.  The  demand  nuUH  at  the 
Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  for  **  auoh  a  divis- 
ion of  the  school  tax  as  will  enable  the  biahops 
to  place  their  schools  on  a  level  with  the  public 
achools."  is  a  serious  one.  and  common  aoiss 
requires  us  to  consider  the  probability,  in  the 
event  of  such  a  division  of  public  money,  of 
the  Catholic  schools  ever  attaining  thia  leveL 
Mr.  O'Byme  clearly  shows  that  Roman  Catholic 
education  cannot  be  trusted,  either  aa  it  regards 
morality,  intelligcuce.  or  religions  freedom.— 
**  How  shall  Women  Dress  V*  is  a  very  aerkms 
question,  and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  read 
the  various  and  somewhat  conflicting  answers 
given  to  it 

The  Aineric€M  Ckurch  Review  (April).  "The 
Restoration  of  Catholic  Unity,**  by  William 
Chauncy  Langdon.  After  stating  the  changes 
which  have  occurred,  making  a  truly  OathoUe 
unity  within  reach  of  our  American  Chriatiaa- 
ity,  the  writer  claims  and  aims  to  ahow  that  the 
experiences  of  the  generation  now  paaaiagaway 
have  effected  such  internal  changea,  and  largely 
removed  the  only  insuperable  obataclea  to  aoch 
a  re-union  of  the  Churches;  and  that  they  hata 
illustrated,  before  the  face  of  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world,  the  utter  needleasnesa  of  our  Chris- 
tian divisions;  that  the  nature  of  the  isanas 
which  have  now  ariaen  between  Christian  lUth 
and  the  faithlessness,  and  even  the  reeUeai  god- 
leasness  of  the  present  time,  has  fomlahed  the 
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■oflclent  motlTe;  and  that  %  study  of  the  pm- 
Tailing  tmdenctoa  and  enrreota  of  public  tliink> 
lug  will  xereal  groimda  for  hope  that  no  thor* 
oofhly  honest;  eameat,  and  wise  leading  in  tiiia 
direction  will  from  thla  time  forward  lack  an 
eOectiYe  rapport  and  a  reaolute  following. 

Ckriatian  Tkam{/kt  (Hay  and  June).  "Oenesie— 
Scriptural  and  Extra  •Scriptural:"  by  Jeaae  B. 
IhomaH.  D.D.  An  artldiB  of  unusual  intereet 
and  great  power.  The  writer  handles  the  "New 
Criticism  '*  theory  and  methods  in  reference  to 
the  Pentateuchal  question,  and  especially  of  the 
book  of  OenesiSp  with  decided  vigor  and  ability. 
'  Be  claims  and  shows  that  four  dominant  ideaa 
are  apparent  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  Tis.:  1. 
That  of  '*  beginning,"  making  it  a  book  of  ori- 
§m».  %  That  of  "  begetting/'  making  it  a  book 
of  cmtimnimt  genealogjf,  8,  That  of  "  bringing 
forth,"  making  it  a  book  of  geiieratUmt,  or  epochal 
i{fe  AMoHef .  4.  That  of  '« going  forth/'  making 
it  a  book  otprogrtn  bf  tmergenejf. 

Southern  PraibfUrian Review  (April).  "Modem 
Homiletics;"  by  Bot.  Samuel  M.  Smith.  There 
are  many  things  in  this  long  paper  well  and 
•IbctiTely  said.  Many  of  the  writer's  objec- 
tions to  the  modem  mode  of  sermonizing  and 
preaching  are  sound,  and  his  criticisms  worthy 
of  consideration,  though  often  unnecessarily 
asTvre.  His  reasons  in  favor  of  written  sermons 
ss.  extempore,  are  cogent  and  very  strongly  put 
He  shows  fiuniliarity  with  the  literature  of  the 
subject;  and,  read  with  discrimination,  the 
p^wr  will  be  helpfuL 

MeOknditt  Review  (May).  *•  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Atonement"  by  R.  Crook.  LI^.  D.  **  Methodist 
Church  Polity."  by  W.  8.  Edwards,  D.D.  Dr. 
Crook's  article  is  a  strong  one  from  his  denomi- 
national standpoint  He  claims  that  Evangelical 
Arminianl^m.  as  embodied  in  modem  Meth- 
odism, leaving  philosophical  theories  aside, 
leaves  the  Bible  to  speak  for  itself,  and  *'  so  by 
the  blesning  of  Ood  it  has  restored  to  the  Church 
catholic  the  theology  of  the  New  Testament" 
The  drift  and  main  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to 
examine  the  broad  contrast  between  Angustin- 
ianism  and  Evangelical  Arminianism. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Brititk  Quarterly  (April).  *'The  Alexandrian 
Type  of  Christianity  "  and  "  Religion  in  Lon- 
don "  are  noteworthy  articles.  Mr.  Maurice,  in  a 
recent  letter,  urged  the  desirability  of  a  fuller 
study  of  the  early  Christian  writers  of  Alexan- 
dria. For  centuries  the  Church  of  the  West  has 
been  so  effectually  moulded  by  the  one  master- 
mind of  Augustine  that  it  requires  an  effort  to 
perceive  that  any  other  type  of  Christianity  is 
possible,  and  whether  it  would  have  been  better 
If  some  other  type  had  been  followed.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  more  than  historic  interest  and  the 
main  aim  of  this  article  is  to  show  that  there  is 
a  tendency  at  present  to  drift  fh>m  the  position 
of  Augustine -to  that  of  Origen,  or  rather— since 
the  older  thou^t  haa  no  perceptible  influence 
on  the  movsmeni— that  there  are  many  points 


in  which  the  early  Alexandrian  Christian  writers 
have  anticipated  the  idea  and  spirit  though  not 
the  scientific  method  of  our  age.  The  paper  on 
"Religion  in  London"  is  exceedingly  valuable. 
The  statistics  it  presents  as  to  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious condition  of  London,  collected  with 
painstaking  care  and  believed  to  be  accurate,  are 
of  vital  intereet  to  the  Church  at  large.  We  can- 
not go  into  particulars  here,  save  to  say.  that  the 
broad  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  figures  given 
is,  that  for  a  population  estimated  last  midsum- 
mer at  4.019,361.  the  aggregate  means  of  public 
worship  in  London  was  for  1.388,792  persons, 
being  at  the  rate  of  34-65  per  cent  This  shows 
gratifying  progress  since  1861.  as  the  following 
will  show : 

Proportion  per  cent  of  the  1851.  1866.  1884 
population  accommodated....29*6    31-8    34*65 

The  discouraging  element  in  the  case  is  the  in- 
creasing disparity  between  the  means  of  divino 
worship  and  the  growing  population.  Esti- 
mating that  provision  should  be  made  for  58 
percent^  the  deficiency  in  1861— 678^873— had 
risen  to  9ia437  in  1884.  That  is,  if  all  able  to 
attend  public  worship  in  London  were  simul- 
taneously to  flock  to  her  churches  and  chapels, 
not  far  short  of  a  million  persons  would  be  ex- 
cluded. And  even  this  is  a  far  better  showing 
than  New  York  and  other  of  our  chief  cities 
could  make. 

The BdinhuTfiik  Review  (April).  "Prince  Bis- 
marck Sketched  by  his  Secretary."  is  a  highly 
readable  article,  based  on  Busch  '*  Sketches  of 
Our  Chancellor,"  the  effect  of  which  will  tend 
to  alleviate  the  severity  of  former  Judgments 
concerning  the  Chancellor  and  his  public  career, 
uid  in  domestlG  and  social  life  it  prksents  him 
in  an  amiable  light.  Neither  the  book  nor  this 
review  of  it  is  a  complete  history  or  biography 
of  Bismarck,  but  rather  a  collection  of  stutUes 
and  sketches  to  supply  materials  for  a  character- 
istic portrait  to  be  executed  hereafter  by  some 
more  skillful  hand.  "India:  What  can  it  Teach 
us  ?  "  A  paper  of  considerable  interest  baned  on 
several  works  recently  published  in  London  and 
Paris,  all  bearing  on  the  Religions  of  India. 
While  each  of  the  four  books  reviewed  occupies 
a  dintinctive  standpoint,  they  all  relate  to  "Hin- 
duism." chiefly  in  its  religious  aspect  >iewing 
not  only  its  growth,  character  and  outcome,  and 
tracing  it  to  its  root  in  Vcdism.  but  seeking  to 
fix  its  place  in  the  general  history  of  religions  by 
a  comparison  of  its  primitive  form  with  that  of 
other  religions.  On  this  point  two  of  these  au- 
thors are  at  opposite  poles.  The  article  is  long, 
but  will  repay  a  careful  reading. 

Contemporary  Review  (June).  "Socialism  and 
Atheism."  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  place 
Christian  and  anti-Christian  Socialism  into 
juxtaposition  in  order  to  see.  by  way  of  com- 
parison and  contrast  tbcir  mutual  relations  as 
social  forces  in  the  present  day  affecting,  some- 
times conjointly,  and  at  other  times  in  contrary 
directions,  the  general  course  of  social  evolu- 
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lion.  The  tubject  is  fall  of  pecnlUr  intere*t: 
for  if  it  be  tnie  with  regard  to  generml  bifltory 
tbat  "  the  two  tbiogN  best  worth  attending  to  in 
history  are  not  party  intrigues,  nor  battle*,  nor 
dynastic  aflaim,  nor  even  many  Acts  of  ParUa- 
meut:  bnt  the  great  muvemeuts  of  the  economic 
forces  of  society  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  forms  of  rtliguAU  opinii«n  and  eccle- 
siatttiral  organization,"  it  is  all  the  more  imi)or> 
tan  t  to  take  note  of  the  Socialistic  movement, 
as  a  fact  in  contemporary  history,  both  in  its 
economic  and  religious  aspects.  As  Socialiitm 
in  politics  tends  to  Bepubllcanism,  as  in  econ« 
omics  it  tends  to  Communism,  so  in  matters  of 
religion  it  tends  to  Atheism,  though,  perhaps, 
it  is  too  much  to  say  with  the  Christian  Social 
orgnn  of  Catholic  Germany,  that  "Atheism  is 
at  the  root  of  every  form  of  Socialism .  **  Nor  is 
it  very  hard  to  account  for  this  alliance  of  So- 
cialism and  Atheism.  It  is  to  a  great  extent  the 
result  of  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  modem 
science  and  mechanical  views  of  the  universe 


entertained  by  leading  scientists.  The  fact  in 
itself  is  of  some  significance,  that  the  same  year 
saw  the  publication  of  Mr.  Darwin's  "  Origin  of 
Species."  and  that  of  the  textbook  of  social  de- 
mocracy, the  work  on  "  Capital "  by  Karl  Marx. 
But.  as  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  Socialism, 
Bebel,  said  in  the  debate  on  the  Socialist  laws 
in  tbe  Oerman  Diet:  "  With  regard  to  Atheism 
our  standpoint  is  simply  that  of  the  scientific 
materialistic  view  of  the  universe  which  .  .  . 
is  not.  however,  our  work :  it  has  been  called 
into  existence  without  our  agitation,  literature, 
or  activity:  but,  in  the  truest  and  fullest  seuso 
of  the  word,  it  is  entirely  the  product  of  science 
in  its  modem  development  during  the  present 
century." 

FortmghOy  Review  (June)  has  no  paper  of  marked 
interest,  but  several  that  ai-e  readable:  as 
••Eti)n  in  Eighty-Five,"  "The  Quotn  and  her 
Family,"  "Wyclif  and  the  Bible,"  "Paris  as 
an  English  Bes  dence,"  and  "Peace  with 
Russia." 


FBAOTICAL  ASTB0N0H7. 

Bt  Botai.  Hnx.* 


The  keavent  declare  (he  giory  tf  Ood;  and  the 

The  Location  of  Uie  Start  for  J11I7. 

July  Ist,  8:30  P.M.  As  we  again  face  the  south 
point  of  the  horizon  at  this  hour,  the  last  stars 
of  the  large  constellation  Viigo  are  psMing  the 
meridian;  its  principal  star.  Spies,  being  nearly 
two  hours  to  the  west  Another  Zodiac  constel- 
lation. Librs— The  Scales — occupies  the  place  of 
honor.  This  is  one  of  the  smallest  constella- 
tions of  the  Zodiac,  the  sun  passing  through  it 
in  twenty-three  days— between  the2Mh  of  Octo- 
ber and  the  21st  of  November.  Libra  is  well 
marked  by  the  two  stars  of  the  3d  magnitude 
that  we  see  before  us,  somewhat  more  than  half 
way  up  the  sky.  Of  these,  the  highest  one  is 
exactly  on  the  meridian  at  this  moment;  the 
other,  which  is  lower  in  the  sky,  has  already 
passed  to  the  west  about  half  an  hour.  The 
Istter  is  remarkable  in  that  it  lies  almost  exactly 
in  the  path  of  the  sun.  which  passes  close  to  it 
on  the  6th  of  November. 

Arcturus — which,  next  to  Sirius.  is  the  brigjlt- 
est  star  visible  in  northern  latitudes— is  now 
just  one  hour  to  the  west  of  our  point  of  obser- 
vation. The  constellation  of  the  Northern  Crown 
is  just  coming  to  the  meridian  at  this  moment; 
Alphecca.  the  brightest  of  the  seven  sta^  that 
form  the  band  of  the  crown,  being  IS  minutes  to 
the  east  Still  further  to  the  east  is  the  lovely 
summer  star,  Lyra.  About  midnight  it  will  pass 
the  meridian,  and  will  then  be  very  nearly  over- 
head. 

About  an  hour  to  the  east  of  our  point  of  ob- 
servation, and  about  halfway  up  the  sky,  another 
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very  beautiful  object  engages  our  attention.  I 
is  a  large  and  very  conspicuous  cross,  inclined 
somewhat  to  the  west  The  upright  of  the  cross 
is  formed  of  six  stars— a  single  one  at  each  end, 
and  two  pairs  along  the  line.  The  transverse 
bar  has  only  two  stars,  a  line  flnom  which  will 
strike  very  near  the  highest  star  of  Libia.  This 
cross  takes  in  part  of  two  oonsteUations:  the 
three  upper  stars  of  the  upright  and  the  right- 
hand  star  of  the  beam  being  in  The  Serpent,  the 
other  four  being  in  Ophiuchus,  The  Serpent 
Bearer,  from  which  constellation  the  flgnxe  takes 
its  nsme— Thb  Cross  of  Ophiuchus. 

Low  down  in  the  south,  a  little  east  of  the  me- 
ridian, are  a  number  of  stars  forming  a  curved 
line,  and  near  them  a  very  beautiful  red  star. 
This  is  Antares,  the  principal  star  of  the  Zodiao 
constellation  Scorpius.  the  Scorpion.  This  re- 
gion will  well  repsy  examination  with  a  small 
telescope,  or  even  an  opera-glass,  as  it  is  fall  of 
beautiful  stars  disposed  in  pairs,  and  soms  of 
them  colored. 

If  we  turn  to  the  north,  we  notice  that  that 
part  of  the  Oreat  Bear  known  as  Thib  Dipper, 
although  it  is  very  high  up,  has  passed  to  the 
west  of  a  meridian  line.  The  Little  Dipper, 
which  includes  all  the  conspicuous  stars  in  the 
Little  Bear,  now  stands  upright;  the  North  Star 
at  the  end  of  the  handle  being  the  lowest  snd 
the  bowl  above.  The  brightest  star  in  the  bowl 
is  Kochab.  At  tbe  time  Moses  led  Israel  toward 
Palestine,  Eocbab  was  the  North  star,  though  it 
is  never  so  near  the  Pole  as  the  present  North 
Star  is  now. 


*  Prepared  for  this  publication  by  easy  applications  of  directions  in  "  Stars  and  Ckmstellations. 
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RBVIBW   SECTION. 

L— SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  PULPIT:  "IS  THE  PULPIT 
DECLINING  IN  POWER?  IF  SO,  WHAT  IS  THE 
REMEDY?" 

NO.   III. 

Bt  Hebbick  Johnson,  D.D.,  Chicago,  III. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  mere  theoretical  interest  or  speculative 
cariosity;  it  is  of  profound  significance  in  its  practical  bearings.  It 
may  involve  a  challenge  of  Christianity's  one  distinctive  method  of 
conquest.  It  certainly  lifts  an  interrogation  point  right  in  front  of 
the  Church's  chief  agency  for  securing  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God. 

The  question  not  only  concerns  the  pulpit,  but  the  pulpit  at  the 
point  of  its  excellent  glory.  Were  it  a  question  of  decline  in  learn- 
ing or  oratory  or  fervor  or  tact,  it  would  not  be  of  such  wide  and 
vital  moment.  But  we  are  asked  to  consider  whether  the  pulpit  is 
declining  in  power.  And  power  is  the  one  attribute  crowning  all  a 
minister's  accomplishments.  Power  the  pulpit  must  have,  or  be  put 
aside  as  something  neither  the  Church  nor  the  world  has  any  use  for. 

Let  ns  define  our  terms  ;  for  in  discussion  like  this  we  want  exact 
limitations.     We  need  to  know  just  where  we  are  placing  our  feet. 

By  ''the  pulpit"  we  are  to  understand  the  stated  and  orderly  min- 
istry of  the  Word.  Not  a  John-the-Baptist  prelude,  nor  a  spasmodic 
burst  of  evangelism;  but  the  established  preaching  of  the  gospel  in 
the  presence  of  organized  congregations. 

"Power"  may  be  defined  capability  of  producing  an  effect;  intel- 
ligent power,  the  ability  to  produce  a  designed  effect.  As  "  the  pul- 
pit" is  conspicuously  designed  for  "salvation,"  in  the  broad,  deep 
sense  of  that  word — i.  e.,  for  reaching  and  rescuing  men,  and  building 
them  up  in  Christ  Jesus — the  power  of  the  pulpit  is  its  ability  to  pro- 
duce this  single  and  supreme  effect.  Its  power  in  any  other  direction 
is  subordinate,  and  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  determined  by  its  weight 
of  spiritual  transformation.     The  pulpit  is  educational  and  reform- 
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atory,  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  a  social  and  civilizing  force,  contrib- 
utive  to  the  world's  betterment  in  morals.  Bat  it  gets  its  grand 
leverage  for  this  social  and  moral  uplifting  from  man's  need  as  a  sin- 
ner and  its  power  as  a  salvation.  And  it  is  weakened  even  as  an 
agency  of  education  and  reform,  just  as  it  fails  to  go  to  the  roots  of 
human  society  with  its  divine  doctrine  and  life.  Let  its  efficacy  be 
made  unmistakable  there,  and  society  throughout  all  its  ramifications 
— socially,  civilly,  politically,  educationally — will  feel  the  outpush 
and  the  uplift. 

Hence  the  political  power  of  the  pulpit  need  not  enter  into  this  dis- 
cussion; nor  the  educational  power;  nor  yet  the  literary;  and  certainly 
not  the  sacerdotal.  When  the  pulpit's  sacerdotal  power  was  almost 
supreme,  its  might  of  spiritual  transformation,  by  which  "  living  epis- 
tles" are  made,  was  at  its  lowest;  whereas  the  world  can  furnish  no 
such  signal  illustration  of  the  potent  voice  of  the  pulpit  in  politics  as 
that  given  during  our  Civil  War — the  potency  being  due  to  the  very 
freedom  of  the  American  pulpit  from  priestly  assumption  and  State 
alliance,  and  to  its  fidelity  to  the  great  commission  unto  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  it  was  ordained. 

To  this  vital  point,  therefore,  our  question  presses  us:  Is  the  pulpit 
declining  in  its  power  of  commanding  men's  consciences,  of  holding 
*  them  in  a  decent  and  reverent  regard  for  Qod's  Word,  and  of  bring- 
ing them  into  harmony  with  the  divine  order  and  the  power  that 
"  makes  for  righteousness  ?" 

Those  who  hold  that  this  decline  of  pulpit  power  has  actually  taken 
place,  point  to  certain  conditions  of  society  as  furnishing,  in  part  at 
least,  its  cause  and  explanation.  Some  refer  to  the  wider  diffusion 
of  knowledge  in  our  time,  the  greatly  quickened  mental  activity, 
and  the  far  larger  number  of  educated  and  trained  minds,  as  the  con- 
ditions making  it  impossible  for  the  pulpit  to  hold  its  old  place  of 
influence.  Others  point  to  the  rival  agency  of  the  press  thundering 
the  truth  by  metallic  type,  and  multiplying  the  proclamation  by  the 
countless  leaves  of  literature,  as  having  lessened  the  power  of  the 
pulpit.  Others,  still,  insist  that  the  spirit  of  the  times,  as  manifested 
in  the  prevalent  form  of  unbelief,  is  at  once  both  proof  and  cause  of 
a  waning  pulpit  power. 

But  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  pulpit,  relatively  to  the  pew, 
has  fully  kept  its  place  in  the  march  of  educational  progress  and 
scholarly  culture.  Undoubtedly  the  pulpit  has  quite  wholly  ceased 
to  be  that  "  Sir  Oracle  "  on  almost  all  matters,  in  which  light  it  was 
sometimes  viewed  a  century  ago  in  exceptional  and  isolated  localities. 
But  just  as  undoubtedly  the  pulpit  has  kept  pace  with  the  world  in 
improved  educational  processes,  enlarged  intellectual  equipment,  and 
riper  and  wider  scholarship. 

"  The  press,"  as  an  agency  in  more  widely  diffusing  knowledge. 
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in  creating  a  Christian  literature,  and  in  stimulating  thought  and 
effort,  is  the  marvel  of  our  time.  But  that  it  has  impaired  the  power 
of  the  pulpit,  or  lessened  in  any  way  whatever  the  effectiveness  of 
"6od*8  great  ordinance  of  speech,"  we  are  instant  and  constant  to 
deny.  The  statement  finds  no  warrant  in  the  facts.  Never  so  many 
hearers,  and  with  such  average  intelligence  personally  waited  on  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  as  now.  Moreover,  see  what  enlarged  audiences 
are  commanded  for  the  pulpit  through  this  agency  of  the  press,  in- 
creasing thus  the  very  power  it  is  said  to  impair.  Sermons  are  caught 
from  the  lips  of  living  preachers  and  given  wings,  and  sent  to  tell 
their  message  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Spurgeon  preaches  to  two 
continents.  What  pulpit  of  earlier  times  carried  as  far  ?  To  admit 
that  this  is  by  the  power  of  the  press  still  leaves  us  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  an  immeasurable  increase  of  the  power  of  the  pul- 
pit. And  the  press,  therefore,  instead  of  being  a  "  rival "  to  the  pul- 
pit, is  its  effective  adjunct  an^. 

Moreover,  the  view  we  jij^iovSai^M  is  no  less  out  of  harmony 
with  the  nature  of  things^^nan  lyi^n^jjjie  facts.  The  nameless  and 
potent  charm  of  intense  ^rsoiiilifc^'  cimnot  all  go  down  into  a  dead 
book.     Truth  in  peraonalmf^w  "w  hidings  of  power  are.     We 

look  in  vain  along  the  pagd^^  Whitep^d  for  the  secret  of  his  mighty 
effectiveness.  We  search  thefaimotis  sermon  of  Edwards,  and  won- 
der what  there  was  in  it  that  moved  men  so.  It  was  not  the  sermon 
on  the  printed  page;  it  was  the  sermon  in  the  living  preacher.  While 
men  are  men,  a  living  man  before  Jiving  men  will  always  be  more 
than  white  paper  and  black  ink.  And  therein  will  forevermore  lie 
the  supremest  possibilities  of  pulpit  power,  which  no  competing  press, 
however  enterprising  and  ubiquitous,  can  rival.  The  Founder  of 
Christianity  made  no  mistake  when  He  staked  its  triumphal  progress 
down  through  all  ages,  and  its  victorious  consummation  at  '*  the  end 
of  the  world"  on  "the  foolishness  of  preaching."  He  chose  the 
agency  in  full  view  of  the  marvels  of  these  later  centuries,  and  the 
pulpit  is  not  therefore  likely  to  be  despoiled  of  its  peculiar  glory  and 
made  impotent  to  its  work  by  any  device  born  of  the  inventive  genius 
of  man. 

Nor  is  the  power  of  the  pulpit  impaired  by  any  opposing  form  of 
unbelief.  Here  we  are  obliged  to  take  direct  issue  with  the  gifted 
divine  who  has  led  the  discussion  in  this  Symposium  on  the  Pulpit. 
Distinctly  holding,  as  he  does,  that  the  pulpit  has  declined  in  power. 
Bishop  Coxe  says:  "The  reason  why  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  Men 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  Their  heart  goeth  after  their  covet- 
ousness.^  And  because  of  this  wide-spread  idolatry  of  riches,  this 
"  hasting  to  be  rich,"  or  "  mammon-worehip,"  the  Bishop  maintains 
that  "  the  conditions  are  wanting  which  insure  to  the  pulpit  its  legit- 
imate operation." 
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The  radical  defect  of  this  position  is  that  it  places  the  conditions 
of  pulpit  power  whoUy  outside  the  pulpit.  And  this  looks  very  like 
leaving  it  to  the  god  of  this  world  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  that 
great  ordinance  of  speech  instituted  by  the  God  of  the  gospel.  Just 
as  the  devil  is  active  and  successful  in  pervading  society  with  a  mam- 
mon worshiping  spirit,  is  the  pulpit  shorn  of  its  might.  But  what 
strange  and  fatal  limitations  are  thus  put  on  the  great  warrant  of  the 
great  commission:  ''All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.  Go  ye,  there/orey  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations."  Surely 
Christ  has  not  ordained  a  ministry  and  set  it  apart  with  such  high 
sanction,  and  backed  it  by  such  infinite  amplitude  of  power,  only  to 
have  it  subject  to  the  shame  of  impotency  and  utter  defeat  by  oppos- 
ing unbelief.  No.  We  believe  the  conditions  of  power  are  in  the 
pulpit — wholly  and  perpetually  in  the  pulpit — and  not  outside  of  it 

The  Bishop  cites  in  support  of  his  view  the  record  in  Mark,  that 
Christ  "  could  there  do  no  mighty  work  because  of  their  unbelief." 
But  we  submit  whether  this  Scripture  has  not  been  both  sadly  over- 
worked and  misapplied.  It  is  the  standing  resort  in  justification  of 
a  fruitless  ministry.  And  the  misapplication  is  remarkable.  The 
"  works "  referred  to  in  the  gospel  narrative  are  works  of  miracles, 
and  the  "  unbelief  "  is  unbelief  in  Christ  as  a  teacher  sent  from  God. 
If  the  passage  is  applicable  to  works  of  regeneration,  and  to  unbelief 
in  a  personal  Savior,  then  indeed  is  the  pulpit  shut  up  to  imbecility, 
and  it  would  follow  that  Christ  could  do  no  mighty  work  anywhere, 
''because  of  their  unbelief  ";  for  unbelief  has  withstood  the  truth  ever 
since  Pentecost. 

We  would  not  abate  the  intensity  or  inveteracy  of  the  prevalent 
unbelief.  The  age  is  indeed  materialistic.  The  "  secular  spirit "  is 
rife;  mammon-worship  is  a  deep-rooted  and  an  awful  sin.  Bishop 
Coxe  has  not  painted  it  in  too  dark  colors.  But  history  shows  that 
his  colors  are  outdone  in  their  sombre  hues  by  every  century  since 
Christ.  Could  the  pulpit  be  confronted  anywhere  to-day  with  such 
opposing  and  malignant  unbelief  as  that  which  looked  up  into  the 
face  of  Peter  at  Pentecost  ?  Recall  the  pagan  idolatry  of  the  first 
centuries,  enshrined  in  art,  embosomed  in  history,  endorsed  by  cul- 
ture, having  its  home  in  song,  to  tamper  with  which  was  awful  sac- 
rilege. Was  there  ever  a  giant  and  defiant  establishment  of  unbelief 
to  match  it  I  If  there  is  any  force  in  the  reasoning  that  finds  proof 
and  cause  of  the  declining  power  of  the  pulpit  of  our  time  in  the  pre- 
vailing form  of  unbelief,  then  ought  the  pulpit  of  these  early  cen- 
turies to  have  been  weak  to  utter  helplessness  !  And  what  was  the 
state  of  the  world  when  Luther  flung  his  thunderbolts  from  Witten- 
berg ?  How  much  in  those  days  were  men  "  distinguishing  between 
t\\e\r  psychic  and  their  pneumcUic  natures!"  "Laodicean  spirit" 
Indeed  I    The  haughty^  self-sufficient  and  \ie^\eii-«ifEtotitin(ir  content 
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of  which  is  without  a  parallel  even  in  the  godless  materialism  of  this 
nineteenth  century,  and  which  left  no  room  for  "  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness."  Yet,  in  the  face  of  that  blackness  of  darkness 
— ^yea,  in  conquering  inroads  upon  it,  the  Reformation  pulpit  waned 
not,  but  waxed  exceeding  mighty. 

Surely  the  conditions  of  pulpit  power  are  in  the  pulpit — exclusively 
and  forevermore  in  the  pulpit — ^not  external  to  it;  not  dependent  on 
"  the  spirit  of  the  times,"  nor  subject  to  opposing  forms  of  unbelief. 

What  are  these  conditions  ?  In  the  last  analysis,  primarily,  indis- 
pensably and  absolutely,  there  is  but  one  :  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
BpiriL  He,  the  almighty  Spirit  of  €k)d,  and  He  alone,  gives  to  the 
pulpit  its  sole,  sufficient  and  invincible  efficacy  as  a  power  unto  salva- 
tion. He  is  not  dependent  on  circumstance  or  contingent.  He  can 
make  rams'  horns  tumble  down  walls  of  resisting  Jerichos ;  barley- 
loaves  scatter  hosts  of  unbelieving  Midianites;  and  '^  things  that  are 
not  bring  to  naught  things  that  are."  The  glory  and  the  power  and 
the  victory  are  of  Him. 

But  the  Holy  Spirit  ordinarily  works  along  the  line  of  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends.  His  common  method  of  proficient  and  invincible 
procedure  is  not  at  war  with  the  nature  of  things.  Results  in  the 
spiritual  world  are  not  arbitrary  and  lawless,  but  have  relation  to 
appropriate  instrumentality.  If  this  is  not  true,  then  wisdom  in  win- 
ning souls  is  impossible,  and  Paul  was  a  fool  in  becoming  all  things 
to  all  men  that  he  might  gain  the  more.  If  this  is  not  true,  then  let 
us  have  human  parrots  or  skilfully-constructed  talking  machines  in 
our  pulpits,  and  put  thinking  and  living  men  to  a  business  that  re- 
quires judgment  and  reason  and  fitness  for  its  prosecution. 

What,  then,  are  the  conditions  of  pulpit  power  over  and  above  the 
indispensable  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  ?  Comprehensively, 
three;  An  educated  pulpit,  loyal  to  intelligence:  an  evangelical  pul- 
pit, loyal  to  truth;  a  consecrated  pulpit,  loyal  to  Christ. 

An  educaJted  pulpit.  It  must  command  the  respect  and  attention 
of  intelligence.  Its  constant  office  is  instruction.  God's  truth  is  for 
the  mind.  Rational  emotion  is  born  of  rational  conviction.  Truth 
must  be  grasped  intellectually  before  it  can  be  felt  spiritually.  The 
road  to  the  heart  is  through  the  head.  The  pulpit  must,  therefore,  be 
"thoroughly  furnished,"  "apt  to  teach,"  taking  heed  to  itself  and  to 
doctrine.  Intelligence  will  not  make  it  less  sanctified,  while  it  will 
make  it  better  qualified.  Pride  of  learning  is  a  bar  to  ministerial  effi- 
ciency, but  pride  of  ignorance  is  a  greater  bar.  A  weak  mind  reme- 
dies nothing;  neither  a  fruitless  pulpit,  nor  anything  else.  God  can 
use  a  weak  mind,  for  it  is  not  by  might  of  instrument  His  work  gets 
done.  But  Paul  in  the  College  of  Apostles,  and  achieving  the  might- 
iest triumphs  of  the  early  Church,  is  the  answer  of  ii\ftp\t2A\oTi  \.o  \Xx^ 
daim  H^^t  Ood  can  open  a  man's  mouth  without  thi»  Aem^LXvAi^A.  ^^>3l- 
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cation.  He  can.  Will  He  ?  Is  that  His  method  ?  There  are  many 
able  and  gifted  men  along  the  pages  of  Scripture  delivering  (rod's 
message.     There  is  but  one  Balaam's  ass. 

If,  then,  an  educated  pulpit  is  a  condition  of  power,  does  the  pulpit 
of  to-day  show  decline  in  this  respect  ?  We  make  bold  to  say,  far 
otherwise.  Compare  the  present  instruction  of  our  theological  semi- 
naries with  any  possible  preparation  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago ! 
Think  how  the  various  denominations  are  now  vieing  with  each  other 
in  the  eflfort  to  provide  the  best  training  and  the  amplest  culture;  two 
generations  ago  there  were  whole  sections  of  the  Church  and  scores 
of  pulpits  openly  scorning  the  aids  of  human  .learning.  Look  back 
to  about  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  Leigh  Richmond  wrote, 
''  The  National  Church  groans  and  bleeds  from  the  crown  of  its  head  to 
the  sole  of  its  feet,  from  the  daily  intrusion  of  unworthy  men  into  the 
university."  Hear  South,  a  century  earlier,  venting  his  scorn  against 
men  who  had  '^  rushed  into  the  ministry,  as  being  the  only  calling 
they  could  profess  without  serving  an  apprenticeship,"  and  charging 
that  *'  almost  all  sermons  "  were  ^'  full  of  gibes  and  scoffs  at  human 
learning,"  so  that  '^  the  ignorant  took  heart  to  venture  on  the  great 
calling."  Step  past  the  Middle  Ages,  that  exhibit. a  pulpit  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  listen  to  Celsus  in  the  second  century,  derid- 
ing the  early  Christians  as  '^  wool-dressers,  shoemakers;  the  most  illit- 
erate and  rude  men;  zealots,  who  proclaimed  the  gospel  first  of  all 
among  women  and  children."  Surely  we  may  challenge  successful 
dispute  of  the  statement  of  Dr.  John  Hall,  in  his  lectures  at  Yale : 
"  There  never  was  more  of  energy,  talent,  zeal,  culture  and  ability 
consecrated  to  Christ  in  the  pulpit  than  now."  Consider  the  goodly 
company  of  accomplished  scholars  that  have  been  engaged  in  revising 
our  Holy  Scriptures,  and  how  the  whole  intelligent  world  has  waited, 
eager  for  their  work;  consider  the  educational  institutions  founded, 
officered,  and  patronized  by  the  ministry  of  our  time;  consider  the 
representative  character  of  the  congregations  assembling  in  all  our 
cities  and  towns  to  wait.  Sabbath  by  Sabbath,  upon  the  Word;  con- 
sider the  scientists,  and  linguists,  and  statesmen  that  bow  to-day  at 
Christian  altars — and  then  wonder  out  of  what  little  world  must  have 
come  the  man  who  could  say,  and  even  write  it  down  in  a  book  ('^  The 
Decay  of  Modem  Preaching,"  by  J.  F.  Mahaffy) :  "  Among  the  better 
classes  and  with  educated  congregations,  I  think  the  day  of  the  pulpit 
is  gone  by." 

But  an  evangelical  pulpit,  loyal  to  truth,  is  another  condition  of 
power.  This  involves  fidelity  to  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Scripture — the  setting  forth  of  the  divine  Word  in  its  plain- 
ness and  fullness,  as  revealing  the  illimitable  need  of  man  and  the 
illimitable  sufficiency  of  God.  It  must  be  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
make  tAts  condition  vital  to  any  signal  aivd  contvikued  manifestation 
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of  His  power:  for  He  is  the  Truth's  Author,  and  must  brood  over  it 
always  with  a  kind  of  paternal  tenderness,  and  watch  its  perversion 
with  a  holy  jealousy,  and  note  the  honor  put  upon  it  with  a  warm  and 
wakeful  regard.  History  shows  that  a  pulpit  recreant  to  truth  is 
soon  ^^  stripped  and  peeled."  If  the  pulpit  of  to-day  is  declining  in 
power,  we  should  expect  to  find  it  exhibiting  this  sign  of  degeneracy: 
but  the  sign  does  not  appear.  Heresy  is  not  abroad  in  the  air.  The 
Church  notes  no  serious  defection  from  the  truth.  Any  sporadic  case 
is  promptly  dealt  with  and  easily  disposed  of.  We  venture  to  affirm, 
that  never,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  did  the  pulpit  better 
keep  the  balance  of  truth,  and  better  bring  out  its  total  symmetry 
than  now.  Some  eschatological  aspects  of  truth  may  not  be  having 
that  insistence  to  which  their  place  in  Scripture  entitles  them;  but  on 
the  whole,  as  compared  with  past  periods  and  their  undue  emphasis 
of  certain  truths,  the  pulpit  of  our  time  can  fairly  say  it  has  not 
shunned  to  declare  unto  men  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

A  consecrated  pulpit,  loyal  to  Christ,  is  still  another  requisite  to 
power.  This  involves  the  element  of  personal  attachment  and  devo- 
tion. The  pulpit  may  be  coldly  intellectual  and  rigidly  orthodox,  yet 
have  no  heart.  ^'Unto  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  write: 
Thou  hast  left  thy  first  love."  Decline  in  pulpit  power  is  inevitable 
by  that  road:  and  it  is  the  one  thing  on  account  of  which  God  makes 
threat  of  "  removal  of  candlestick."  For  when  love  is  gone,  all  is  gone. 
Take  the  heart  out  of  the  pulpit  and  nothing  is  left  but  a  dead  form, 
the  mere  dry  bones  of  a  theological  skeleton,  and  potent  for  nothing, 
though  every  bone  be  perfect  and  in  its  place,  bone  matched  to  bone, 
according  to  the  Scriptures. 

But  will  it  be  held  by  any  intelligent,  observant  mind,  that  this  is  a 
tme  picture  of  the  pulpit  of  to-day  ?  Has  it  lost  the  fervor  of  its 
early  attachment,  and  parted  with  its  spirituality,  and  is  it,  therefore, 
in  decline  ?  On  the  contrary,  all  over  the  world  it  is  pushing  its  con- 
quests and  multiplying  its  trophies.  It  never  had  so  open  doors  and 
80  wide  room.  Whether  we  look  at  the  number  of  hearers  reached, 
the  kind  of  hearers,  or  the  eflfect  on  the  hearers,  we  find  the  index- 
finger  in  every  case  pointing  to  a  pulpit  commanding  still  in  its  influ- 
ence, and  the  peer,  if  not  the  superior,  of  the  pulpit  of  any  past  age. 
Japan  is  ripe  for  its  official  recognition.  It  is  getting  the  restless  ear 
of  philosophic  India.  China's  scholars  are  beginning  to  listen  to  its 
oracles.  The  three  Protestant  nations  that  have  the  grip  of  the  world 
give  it  wider  hearing  than  ever.  Localities  may  witness  otherwise : 
but  ex  ufu>  diace  onines  will  not  answer.  We  must  take  the  sweep  of 
continents.  Call  the  roll  of  the  present  scholars  of  the  world;  spell 
out  the  names  of  men  now  living  who  have  achieved  eminence  in  any 
of  the  great  departments  of  science,  statesmanship,  literature^  or  ixi^T- 
chandise,  and  more  of  tbem,  in  proportion  to  the  lotaV  nxm^x^  V^ 
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now  be  found  attending  church  than  in  any  period  since  the  dawning 
of  the  Gospel.  While  the  only  statistics  that  can  tell  us  of  the  effect 
on  the  hearers  abundantly  and  convincingly  show,  in  the  number  of 
conversions  reported,  that  the  pulpit  is  more  than  ever  what  it  was 
ordained  to  be— a  maker  of  disciples;  and  by  and  through  and  in  its 
wondrous  and  peerless  message,  *^  Christ  crucified,^  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

Do  we  then  claim  for  the  pulpit  that  it  is  at  the  height  of  its  pos- 
sible efficiency  ?  By  no  means.  It  should  take  to  itself  shame  for 
not  realizing  more  fully  the  meaning  of  those  words  that  back  its 
great  commission,  and  that  are  its  perpetual  and  almighty  warrant 
But  this  is  wide  of  the  position  that  modem  preaching  is  losing  its 
hold  on  men  and  hanging  out  signals  of  decay. 

We  are  left  no  room  to  discuss  by  what  means  and  along  what  lines 
the  pulpit  might  push  to  the  outermost  boundary  of  its  power.  We 
must  be  content  with  their  bare  suggestion. 

1.  The  pulpit  can  deepen  the  intimacy  of  its  sacred  commerce  with 
eternal  things,  so  as  to  be  under  a  more  vivid  and  constant  sense  of 
their  divine  reality.  This  will  increasingly  give  two  things  that  lie 
at  the  base  of  all  pulpit  power,  vis. :  profound  conviction  of  personal 
responsibility  to  God,  and  deep  solicitude  for  the  souls  of  men. 

2.  The  pulpit  must  hold  with  a  more  reverent  confidence,  and 
declare  with  a  mightier  emphasis,  that  it  is  in  its  place  not  by  infal- 
lible sacerdotal  selection,  nor  by  '^  law  of  supply  and  demand,'*  but  by 
directy  immediate^  vUernal  and  effectiuil  ccUl  of  Ood.  History  shows 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  conviction  marks  a  rising  or  a 
falling  ministry. 

3.  The  pulpit  must  preach  more  fully,  lovingly,  boldly,  balanced  by 
and  exclusively  the  living  Word.  The  sensationalism  that  voices  itself 
in  pulpit  topics  bom  of  secularities  and  smacking  of  the  street  rather 
than  of  the  sanctuary,  may  seem,  in  the  temporary  stir  it  makes,  to 
transform  a  prosy  and  plodding  pulpit  into  a  very  marvel  of  effective- 
ness. But  a  spasm  is  no  proof  of  vitality,  though  it  may  lead  to  a 
prodigious  amount  of  twitching.  Brass-band  enthusiasm  is  as  ephem- 
eral as  it  is  brassy.  If  the  history  of  the  pulpit  proves  anything,  it 
proves  that  deep  and  wide  reach  of  power  —  power  that  lasts  —  can 
only  be  had  by  lifting  up  in  the  pulpit,  and  constantly  emphasizing 
there,  the  great  and  mighty  ideas  that  lie  embedded  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  that  constitute  what  may  be  called  the  body  of  Christian  doctrine. 
We  cannot  even  keep  morals,  much  less  vital  piety,  by  the  yam  and 
tow  and  wish-wash  of  sensational  and  secular  themes 

4.  The  pulpit  must  more  prevailingly  make  its  appeal — not  to  the 
reason,  as  if  men  needed  to  be  convinced;  not  to  the  affections,  as  if 
men  did  not  hate  the  very  truth  they  hear;  but,  whether  by  the  maj- 
eetjr  of  God,  or  the  thought  of  eternity,  or  the  power  of  an  endless 
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life,  or  the  pathos  of  the  crucifixion,  or  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb,  to  the 
human  conscience. 

The  relatively  weak  pulpits  to-day  are  of  two  classes:  the  pulpits 
forever  proving  primary  beliefs  and  delivering  exhaustive  '^  replies  "; 
and  the  pulpits  that  parody  the  Gk)spel  by  sensational  headlines,  and 
by  themes  tliat  do  not  befit  the  high  dignities  of  God's  ambassadors. 

The  relatively  strong  pulpits  to-day  are  the  pulpits  that  are  clearly 
and  invincibly  persuaded  of  a  divine  *'  call,"  that  stand  in  vivid  view 
of  eternity,  and  that  are  taking  a  great  many  things  for  granted,  as 
they  preach  a  rounded  and  full-orbed  Gk>Bpel  right  out  of  God's  Word, 
straight  at  men's  consciences. 


IL— WHY  SHOULD  A  CLERGYMAN  ACQUAINT  HIMSELF 

WITH  SCIENCE  ? 

By  Prop.  Alsxandsb  Winchell,  LL.D.,  University  op  Michigan. 

SciBNCB  is  a  knowledge  of  natural  things  and  of  their  modes  of  co- 
existence and  their  orders  of  sequence.  It  attempts  to  answer  the 
questions,  what  phenomena  exist,  and  how  are  they  correlated  to  each 
other  in  respect  to  space  and  time  ?  What  are  natural  things  ?  Ex- 
istences which  have  been  brought  into  being  by  some  superhuman 
power.  What  are  the  phenomena  of  motion  and  change  in  the  world  ? 
The  sequences  of  some  action  which  eludes  our  scrutiny.  If  any  one 
ignores  transcendent  causation  in  the  natural  world,  we  will  postpone 
all  dispute  with  him.  If  the  phenomena  of  nature  arise  from  super- 
natural causation,  then  there  is  a  supernatural  being,  a  mundane 
"  artificer  " — ^we  need  not  be  frightened  from  the  symbolic  use  of  the 
term — and  by  an  intuitive  and  necessary  illation  of  thought  from  the 
indefinite  to  the  infinite,  we  rise  to  the  notion  of  Infinite  Cause.  If 
any  one  denies  this  we  will  not  argue  with  him  here.  We  address 
those  who  acknowledge  God.  The  Infinite  Cause  is  God.  The  mun- 
dane artificer  is  God.  The  world  is  a  system  of  results  caused  by  the 
power,  and  planned  by  the  wisdom  of  God.  We  are  not  terrified  by 
any  anthropomorphic  phrase  which  we  may  be  compelled  to  employ. 
We  do  not  mean  that  divine  power  has  grown  weary,  or  divine  wis- 
dom been  perplexed  in  the  creation  of  the  world.  We  mean  only  that 
relations  of  thought  and  relations  of  cause  and  effect  obtain  the  realm 
of  infinity  as  they  do  in  the  realm  of  finite  things.  There  are  legiti- 
mate predicates  of  the  infinite  which  are  necessities  of  intelligence, 

not  consequences  of  our  limitations.     It  is  abuse  of  terms  to  style 

them  anthropomorphic. 
When  we  affirm  that  the  products  of  Infinite  intelligence  and  power 

•drnit  of  valid  interpretation,  like  those  of  finite  activity,  N?e  aixe  %XX\\: 

within  the  ran^  of  necessitiea  of  intelligence,  not  uttering  s^  Naiiv  ^iv- 
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thropomorphic  phrase.  If  any  one  disputes  this  we  shall  not  strive 
with  him  here.  We  hold,  on  solid  philosophic  ground,  that  the  ma- 
terial world  reflects  the  power  and  wisdom  and  purposes  and  benefi- 
cence of  its  Infinite  Cause.     We  address  those  who  agree  with  us. 

What  an  astounding  spectacle  then  surrounds  us!  Gk>d  is  not  mani- 
fest to  the  sense,  but  here  are  the  stupendous  works  which  he  has  per- 
formed. To  the  sense  he  has  quitted  the  scene  of  his  grand  activity, 
and  we  have  come  to  gaze  on  the  results  ;  like  travelers  in  a  deserted 
country  who  discover  the  wide-spread  relics  of  some  forgotten  civiliza- 
tion. As  they  survey  each  massive  wall,  each  bonded  stone,  each  co- 
adapted  part,  they  deduce  the  indications  of  power,  of  plan,  of  pur- 
pose, of  a  sense  of  utility.  So  here  is  a  revelation  of  the  creative 
mind.  The  co-ordinations  of  the  parts  are  expressions  of  thoughts  of 
God.  They  stand  to  each  other  in  certdin  relations  of  juxtaposition. 
They  have  been  appointed  to  those  relations.  There  is  a  purpose  why 
so  appointed.  We  may  mistake  the  purpose,  we  may  deduce  only  a 
small  part  of  the  purpose,  or  we  may  confess  our  profound  ignorance 
of  every  part  of  the  purpose.  That  the  coadjustment  has  been  deter- 
mined purposively  b  a  necessity  of  our  intelligence,  and  of  all  intelli- 
gence. We  look  around  on  this  scene '  of  nature's  products  and 
discover  certain  fixed  associations  of  co-existence.  These  are  determi- 
nations of  intelligence  and  will.  They  express  laws.  We  notice  also, 
certain  uniform  modes  of  sequence.  Tliese  are  not  accidental.  Uni- 
formity dispels  all  thought  of  chance.  They  must  be  determined  by 
choice  and  motive  and  cognition.  These  also  are  expressions  of  law. 
Nature's  uniform  modes  of  co-existence  and  fixed  orders  of  sequence 
are  natural  laws,  and  all  laws  reveal  mind.  In  this  world  of  present 
activity  and  change,  in  this  scene  of  appearances  and  disappearances, 
in  the  theatre  of  birth  and  life  and  death,  here  are  the  thoughts  of 
God;  here  are  the  volitions  of  Gk>d;  here  are  the  purposes  of  GUkL  It 
is  not  a  world  from  which  the  supreme  actor  has  withdrawn.  Here 
is  God. 

We  say  it  is  an  astounding  spectacle  and  an  astounding  reflection. 
The  invisible  works  before  our  eyes.  The  infinite  broods  over  the 
world,  and  we  apprehend  modes  of  action  within  a  finite  fringe  of  his 
being.  The  Eternal  is  manifest  in  time;  whatever  may  be  the  modes 
of  his  being  in  its  essence,  it  pervades  the  narrow  environment  of  lim- 
itations by  which  we  are  hedged  in,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  truly  the 
presence  of  the  Eternal.  This  world  is  not  apart  from  €k>d.  His 
presence  is  here,  and  His  will  is  operative.  We  stand  by  and  con- 
template the  working  of  the  Unseen.  Not  the  work  of  a  toiler;  not 
work  planned  in  much  weariness;  not  work  superintended  with  care 
and  watching,  but  work  performed  and  planned  and  superintended 
through  modes  of  activity  which  we  employ  such  phrases  to  symbol- 
ize.    Not  with  sound  of  engines  and  implements  and  words  of  com- 
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mandy  but  with  the  silence  of  a  volition;  the  efficient  pervasiveness  of 
a  thoughty  the  composure  of  omniscience  and  ubiquity. 

From  age  to  age  the  work  continues.  The  modes  of  activity  on 
which  we  gaie  are  changeless;  we  trace  their  lines  backward  through 
fBons;  they  lose  themselves  in  eternity  fast.  We  do  not  reach  begin- 
nings, bat  we  reach  conditions  which  are  relatively  primordial;  they 
hide  themselves  in  the  mists  which  obscure  the  horizon  of  thought. 
Their  channels  mark  out  courses  of  events;  they  reveal  uniform 
successions;  they  symbolize  the  unchangeableness  of  God,  and  dis- 
close the  rational  basis  of  the  uniformity  of  law.  The  Most  Ancient 
still  works  before  our  eyes.  Events  succeed  to-day  in  the  same  orders 
as  in  the  past.  We  anticipate  the  events  of  to-morrow;  we  project 
thought  into  the  coming  ages;  we  see  in  imagination  the  great  events 
which  will  transpire  after  our  bodies  sleep  in  the  dust.  We  read  be- 
forehand the  scroll  of  history  destined  to  be  unrolled  when  our  race 
has  passed  away — when  our  earth  b  worn  out — when  our  sun  is  ex- 
hausted— ^when  the  stars  have  decayed  and  new  stars  have  been  set  in 
a  new  firmament.  And  yet  the  power  of  God  works  on — ^the  power 
of  the  same  Gk>d  who  was,  and  is  to  be,  and  always  is.  And  it  is  this 
Eternal  God,  this  tireless  worker,  this  all  comprehending  intelligence, 
which  works  to-day  under  our  observation — in  the  springing  grass,  in 
the  flowing  tide,  in  the  smoking  mountain,  in  the  silently  rolling 
planet,  in  the  flames  of  the  burning  suns — works  in  our  homes — works 
in  our  hearts,  stills  our  fears,  sustains  our  hopes.  Great  God,  and 
good  !  Is  this  then  Thy  creation — Thy  immensity,  Thy  verdant  fields, 
and  do  we  ask  why  we  should  contemplate  Thy  works  ?  Art  Thou  in 
reality  here,  and  are  these  the  proofs  of  Thy  presence  and  the  displays 
of  Thy  intelligence,  and  do  we  ask  if  we  shall  be  profited  by  looking  on 
Thy  operations  and  learning  what  are  Thy  ways,  what  Thy  disposition 
toward  the  works  of  Thy  hands  and  the  creatures  of  Thy  love  ?  Do 
we  say  the  knowledge  of  these  things  is  called  ^*  science,"  in  the  vo- 
cabulary of  men,  and  is  a  mere  profane  thing  ?  May  the  All-merciful 
forgive  the  doubt,  the  indiflference,  the  denial  of  the  divine  sacrcd- 
ness  of  all  which  has  been  ordained  true. 

Such  knowledge  is  indeed  science.  Such  displays  of  the  mind  and 
disposition  of  €k>d  are  aflforded  only  by  science.  There  is  no  word  of 
science  which  does  not  speak  of  God.  There  is  no  truth  of  science 
which  is  not  divine.  The  principles  of  science  are  the  thoughts  of 
Grod.  The  plans  revealed  in  creation  were  first  conceived  in  the  mind 
of  the  Creator.  We  are  permitted  the  dignity  of  reproducing  them 
in  our  own  thoughts.  In  what  way  may  we  come  nearer  to  the  divine 
mind  than  by  familiarity  with  the  divine  thoughts  ?  How  shall  we 
attain  to  a  deeper  communion  with  the  Infinite  Spirit  ?  In  His  Word 
we  have  the  divine  mind  imparted  through  a  verbal  medium.  For  the 
certification  of  the  unsophisticated  transparency  of  the  mQdvwxw  ^*^ 
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depend  on  the  best  judgments  of  finite  mind.  How  much  of  that 
which  we  read  is  in  the  medium,  and  how  much  belongs  to  the  world 
of  realities  beyond  ?  In  the  works  of  Gk>d  we  have  the  divine  mind 
reflected  in  a  mirror.  No  stain  of  humanity  has  sullied  its  surface. 
No  malignity  has  been  able  to  distort  its  reflections.  Nature  never 
symbolises  falsehood.  The  light  of  true  science  is  not  an  ignis  fcUutu; 
it  is  a  serene  ray  from  heaven. 

"  True**  science — ah,  there  we  stumble.  If  there  be  any  **  science 
falsely  so-called,'*  that  is  misleading.  It  is  not  that  which  we  honor, 
and  by  which  we  light  our  path.  It  is  our  shame;  we  hold  it  to  be  a 
libel  on  the  Author  of  truth.  But  there  must  be  some  body  of  state- 
ments about  things,  which  are  true.  If  there  be  realities,  they  sub- 
sist somehow.  As  they  really  subsist,  so  the  Divine  Being  ordained 
them;  so  He  thinks  theuL  So  science  describes  them.  When  we  can 
ascertain  how  they  subsist,  then  we  partake  of  the  divine  thoughts. 
There  must  be  a  true  science  which  confers  on  us  this  honor.  There 
is  no  science  which  is  not  true;  falsehood  misnamed  is  not  science. 

How  shall  we  distinguish  between  truth's  garment  and  falsehood's 
disguise  ?  Is  it  not  safer  to  make  no  account  of  science  ?  Yes,  safer, 
if  we  dread  only  a  temporary  error  of  judgment  in  a  matter  in  which 
the  truth  is  not  yet  clearly  revealed.  Sinful,  if  we  reflect  that  the 
Heavenly  Father  has  declared  Himself  in  His  works,  and  gifted  us  with 
intelligence  expressly  suited  to  their  interpretation.  But  there  is  a 
criterion  of  science  in  the  common  consent  of  scientific  minds.  The 
knowledge  of  natural  truth  arises  first  as  a  suggestion  in  some  mind 
which  has  long  pondered  over  nature's  phenomena.  Some  student  learns 
more  in  some  particular  field  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  He  thinks 
he  perceives  the  glinmier  of  a  new  truth,  or  perchance  it  bursts  like 
a  full  orb  through  some  veil  which  he  has  rent  asunder.  He  pro- 
claims the  new  conception  to  the  world.  It  is  not  accepted  on  credit 
Some  doubt;  some  hold  judgment  in  suspense;  a  few  are  in  position 
to  repeat  the  study  and  arrive  at  independent  conclusions.  Not  un- 
f requently  the  first  verdict  is  reversed.  The  announcement  was  false 
science.  But  perhaps  it  is  confirmed.  The  concensus  of  half  a  dozen 
original  investigators  gives  the  new  enunciation  the  character  of  a  scien- 
tific theory — perhaps,  when  the  evidence  is  quite  accessible,  the  con- 
sistency of  a  scientific  doctrine.  As  a  doctrine  it  is  sanctioned  as  some- 
thing to  be  taught.  With  wider  sanction  from  competent  obser- 
vation it  gains  unquestioned  acceptance  among  those  strictly  quali- 
fied to  pass  judgment.  The  truth  of  the  doctrine  may  be  incapable 
of  demonstration,  but  its  probability  may  amount  to  a  towering  pre- 
sumption. 

What  now  is  the  dictate  of  good  sense  on  the  part  of  the  multitudes 
who  have  not  been  in  position  to  make  original  research  on  the  new 
teaching  ?    Assuredly,  abstention  from  dogmatic  and  abusive  denial 
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Conceive  a  man  ignorant  of  the  premises,  ignorant  of  the  strength  of 
the  evidence  which  convinces  all  who  weigh  it,  standing  up  firmly 
with  his  face  set  against  it — ^his  teeth  pressed  together,  his  eyes  closed, 
his  ears  stopped,  and  whenever  he  opens  his  month,  asseverating  his 
dissent:  ^^  I  do  not  believe;  the  consequences  would  be  disastrous;  it 
is  mere  false  science  ? ''  Who  can  admit  that  such  a  man  is  doing 
honor  to  his  intelligence,  or  doing  the  best  he  can  to  honor  the  truth 
of  €k>d  ?  We  tell  him  that  expert  judgments  are  more  probably  true 
than  nnintelligent  denials;  that  intelligence  is  all  our  Maker  has 
given  OS  for  the  interpretation  of  his  works;  that  this  has  been  con- 
summately co-ordinated  to  the  intelligible  world  in  a  way  which 
amounts  to  a  divine  mandate  to  reason  and  conclude  as  best  we  can. 
Should  such  a  man  still  stand  fixed  in  his  attitude,  who  could  award 
him  unreserved  respect?  Yet  such  a  man  is  so  standing,  and  he 
stands  a  representative  of  all  those  who  oppose  their  incompetence  to 
the  general  verdict  of  scientific  experts.  It  is  safer  to  stand  with 
seven  competent  judges  than  drift  with  seven  thousand  self-stultified 
objectors. 

But  the  consequences — they  may  seem  to  be  serious.  Consequences 
are  indeed  sometimes  destructive.  In  demonstrative  reasoning  they 
may  bring  us  reduction  to  absurdity.  In  philosophic  reasoning  the 
conclusion  must  be  abandoned  when  the  consequences  war  with  any 
incontrovertible  principle  antecedently  apprehended.  In  reasoning 
from  the  premises  aflforded  by  a  natural  science,  enunciations  whose 
consequences  are  antagonized  by  well-established  scientific  doctrines, 
would  at  once  be  recognized  as  inadmissible,  and  could  never  attain 
the  status  of  doctrine.  Within  the  range  of  recognized  scientific  doc- 
trines, the  only  consequences  which  could  maintain  an  antagonism 
would  be  moral  consequences.  When  such  are  found  opposed,  or 
thought  to  be,  we  have  only  to  consider  whether  the  moral  principle 
opposed  is  a  necessary  conviction  or  a  mere  opinion.  No  necessary 
conviction  will  tolerate  the  antagonism  of  a  scientific  judgment.  The 
being  of  Gk>d  is  a  necessary  conviction,  and  it  is  safe  to  affirm  in  ad- 
vance that  no  scientific  conclusion  of  an  adverse  tenor  can  be  true; 
nor  can  it  obtain  wide  assent,  nor  any  assent  from  sound  and  candid 
nunds. 

But  if  scientific   doctrine  involve  consequences  adverse  to  mere 
opinion,  the  antagonism  is  of  no  import.     Now  opinions  are  men's  best 
judgments.    Scientific  doctrine,  indeed,  is  but  man's  best  judgment; 
bat  it  is  its  characteristic  to  emanate  from  learned  and  accomplished 
judges;  while  all  observation  shows  that  the  so-called  moral  conse- 
quences which  men  are  reluctant  to  face,  are  conflicts  with  tradi- 
tional opinions  with  which  moral  convictions  have  only  a  casual,  not 
a  necessary  connection;  and  the  opinions,  moreover,  belong  to  the 
*<nentific  class,  and  are  directly  amenable  to  the  same  mode^oi  \Ti\^«\lv 
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gation  as  the  doctrine  by  which  they  are  now  antagonized.  For  example, 
the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  origination  of  the  world  within  six  dajR, 
by  means  of  six  creative  fiats,  was  regarded  as  aflfording  an  impressive 
display  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  But  the  question  of  the  world's 
age  and  of  its  process  of  formation  is  strictly  a  scientific  one,  and  the 
moral  doctrine  stated  has  only  an  incidental  connection  with  it.  It  fol- 
lows from  the  origination  of  the  world,  not  from  its  origination  by  any 
particular  method,  or  in  any  particular  time.  The  consequences  which 
the  modem  geological  doctrine  entails  are  not  to  be  considered.  That 
the  world  is  but  six  thousand  years  old  is  an  opinion,  not  a  necessary 
belief;  nor  is  it  an  opinion  formed  in  the  light  of  all  accessible  facts. 
When  now,  we  come  to  base  an  opinion  on  those  facts,  it  exposes  the 
error  of  the  traditional  doctine,  and  we  soon  discover  that  the  onmipo- 
tence  of  Grod  remains  completely  unimpaired. 

The  moral  consequences  of  the  collision  between  the  new  opinion 
and  the  old  may  not  be  correctly  deduced.  The  doctrine  of  the 
divine  creation  of  the  world  was  not  abolished  by  the  scientific  dis- 
covery that  the  world  was  not  created  in  the  precise  manner  once  sup- 
posed. Even  if  it  should  appear,  on  adequate  evidence,  that  the. 
method  of  the  world's  creation  was  a  progressive  evolving  from  older 
conditions  more  homogeneous  to  newer  conditions  more  heterogene- 
ous, we  cannot  claim  that  creative  intervention  is  less  conspicuous. 
Our  intellects  are  not  afflicted  with  that  barbaric  narrowness  which  is 
unable  to  conceive  creation  except  as  an  instantaneous  result  of  a 
spoken  fiat.  Now  that  we  grasp  aeons  in  the  sweep  of  our  intellectual 
survey — since  we  better  understand  that  the  divine  now  stretches  out 
of  the  endless  past  into  the  endless  future — our  apprehension  of  divine 
world-making  b  even  exalted,  and  the  infinitude  of  the  Being  of  Grod 
overwhelms  us  with  a  deeper  emotion.  We  are  not  asked  to  dismiss 
the  idea  of  divine  creation;  that  we  cannot  detach  from  our  mental 
being.  So  the  new  doctrine,  which  men  for  very  fidelity  to  the  truth 
(as  they  understood  it)  opposed  with  their  might,  stands  forth  the 
best  conceivable  vindication  and  attestation  of  the  moral  truth  which 
they  felt  they  could  not  surrender. 

We  set  it  down  as  rationally  inconceivable  that  any  scientific  prop- 
osition should  be  proven  true,  or  generally  accepted  as  true,  which, 
in  its  application  or  consequences  should  disturb  any  moral  conviction 
which  rests  in  the  necessities  of  our  constitution.  Opinions  will  be 
antagonized.  Misapprehensions  of  the  moral  significance  of  new  views 
in  science  will  be  entertained,  but  additional  knowledge  will  correct 
them  and  relieve  all  distress,  and  newly  fortify  every  fundamental 
belief  in  morals  and  religion.  God,  duty,  soul,  eternal  life — ^these  and 
such  as  these,  are  ineradicable  convictions  native  in  the  constitution  of 
the  mind.  These,  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  we  set  down  as  antecedent 
and  changeless  truths — Grod-made  truths;  and  as  science  is  only  other 
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God-made  trath,  the  Being  of  God  is  pledged  against  the  conflict  of 
moral  and  natural  truth.  If  they  have  nothing  to  fear  of  each  other, 
they  have  everything  to  hope. 

Because  science  is  a  mine  of  God's  truth;  because  the  clergyman 
desires  to  enter  in  deepest  sympathy  into  communion  with  the  mind 
of  Gh>d;  because  there  linger  many  prejudices  against  natural  truth, 
founded  on  scientific  judgments  which  are  obsolete  and  untenable; 
because  the  religious  defender  ought  to  seize  on  all  which  is  true,  and 
wield  it  in  defence  of  religious  truth;  because  bigotry  will  always  be 
with  us  to  oppose  the  truth  which  exposes  its  ignorance  and  its  narrow- 
ness; because  the  religious  teacher's  denial  of  things  which  all  reason- 
ing men  believe,  dishonors  religion  in  the  eyes  of  sober  intellect ; 
because  on  some  sides  the  interests  of  religion  are  losing  ground  where 
they  possess  the  means  of  making  themselves  impregnable;  because 
the  sharpest  intellectual  and  moral  conflicts  are,  in  our  times,  waged 
on  questions  of  scientific  theory  and  doctrine;  because  a  broad  survey 
of  the  realm  of  truth,  moral  and  natural,  is  best  for  the  health  and 
mental  symmetry  of  all  persons — for  such  reasons  chiefly  it  may  be 
urged  respectfully  upon  the  clergy  to  include  selected  works  on  the 
natural  sciences  in  their  assignments  for  reading  and  study.  Nor  do 
we  feel  the  slightest  hesitation  in  expressing  the  conviction  that  the 
cause  of  Christianity  would  be  materially  strengthened  if  a  stringent 
course  in  modem  scientific  theories  and  the  grounds  on  which  they 
rest  were  embraced  in  the  curriculum  of  every  theological  school. 


in.— SYMPOSIUM  ON  PROHIBITION. 

OUGHT  PBOHIBinON  TO  BE  MADE  A  POLITICAL  QUESTION  ?     IF  SO, 

WITH  WHAT  LIMITATIONS  ? 

NO.  III. 

By  Daniel  Curby,  D.D.,  Editor  op  "The  Methodist  Review." 

No  intelligent  person  can  doubt  that  the  question  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Liquor  traffic  by  the  Government  has  become  a  vital  issue 
in  the  politics  of  the  country.  It  may  also  be  granted  that  as  an  issue 
it  is  one  of  very  large  proportions,  and  fraught  with  the  most  vital 
interests.  It  proposes  a  change  that  is  to  widely  affect  the  personal 
habits  of  the  people,  and  also  to  destroy  some  of  the  most  extensive 
and  widely-diffused  industries  of  the  country.  The  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  is  sustained  by  the  pampered  appetites  of  individuals  and 
the  usages  of  society;  the  traffic  in  them  constitutes  a  very  consider- 
able item  in  the  business  of  commerce,  extending  all  the  way  from 
the  shops  of  the  smallest  retailers  to  immense  warehouses  and  manu- 
factories of  the  wholesale  dealers.  The  business  that  is  designated 
to  be  suppressed  has  become  thoroughly  wrought  into  the  framework 
of  society,  and  there  can  be  no  rational  hope  for  its  removsA.  ^xc^^^\> 
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by  the  most  thorough  treatment.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  recognise 
from  the  beginning  that  the  work  proposed  to  be  done  is  a  great  one, 
and  that  it  is  beset  with  very  great  and  formidable  difficultiea. 

The  subject  presents  two  distinct,  but  related  questions — ^the  right 
and  expediency  of  what  is  proposed,  and  the  means  for  its  accom- 
plishment. There  are  those  who  claim  that  the  traffic  in  liquor  is  a 
matter  of  natural  righty  with  which  the  State  may  not  interfere, 
though  the  contrary  has  been  all  along  assumed  in  the  practical 
actions  of  the  Gk>vemment.  The  State  has  the  right  to  protect  its 
citizens  from  manifest  harm,  and  it  arranges  its  financial,  social  and 
sanitary  aflfairs  accordingly.  In  all  such  matters  the  individual  is  less 
than  the  conmiunity,  and  personal  claims  must  give  way  before  the 
demands  of  the  general  welfare.  The  public  safety  and  peace  must 
be  defended  against  lawless  violence,  and  even  the  latent  causes  of 
danger  must  be  sought  out  and  removed.  Whenever  the  Government 
undertakes  to  regulate  any  kind  of  business  it  assumes  to  determine 
just  how  far  that  business  may  proceed — ^and  indeed  whether  it  shall 
be  allowed  to  proceed  at  all.  Any  calling  that  may  be  defined  and 
regulated  by  law,  and  which  may  not  be  pursued  without  a  formal 
license,  may  also  be  entirely  restrained  if  thought  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  public  interest.  This  principle  enters  into  all  governments, 
and  it  has  been  uniformly  sustained  by  the  highest  judicial  authori- 
ties. If,  therefore,  the  liquor  traffic  shall  be  adjudged  by  the  popular 
verdict  to  be  inimical  to  the  public  interest,  it  is  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  Gk>vemment  to  suppress  it.  And,  in  view  of  the  terrible 
evils  that  grow  directly  out  of  that  traffic,  it  is  not  necessary  to  pro- 
duce any  formal  arguments  in  favor  of  its  suppression:  the  whole 
question  is  therefore  reduced  to  the  simple  problem  of  how  best  to 
get  rid  of  the  destructive  scourge. 

Evidently  the  thing  first  of  all,  and  above  all  else  needed,  is  that 
there  shall  be  per\'ading  the  public  mind  an  adequate  conviction  of 
the  necessity  for  this  reform.  It  must  also  be  granted  that  after  all 
that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject,  and  with  all  the  tremen- 
dous evils  that  grow  out  of  that  traffic,  the  public  mind  is  not  yet 
fully  satisfied  that  it  ought  to  be  prohibited ;  nor  is  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness of  the  people  fully  awakened  to  a  just  appreciation  of  its 
turpitude.  To  remedy  this  defect  is  therefore  the  first  want  of  the 
case,  and  till  that  shall  be  done,  all  other  eflforts  must  be  only  ten- 
tative skirmishings,  which,  though  not  wholly  useless,  must  fail  of  any 
large  success.  It  is  therefore  all-important  to  bring  forward  and  set 
in  order  the  facts  and  figures  that  shall  show  the  extent  of  the  ruin 
brought  by  intemperance — the  crimes  and  poverty,  the  idleness,  prof- 
ligacy, and  the  social  and  domestic  wretchedness,  which  are  the  direct 
fruits  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  That  this  has  already  been 
done  in  some  good  degree  does  not  remove  the  necessity  for  its  repe- 
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tition  and  continuous  reiteration,  until  it  shall  be  thoroughly  wrought 
into  the  public  mind  and  made  an  item  in  the  common  thoughts  of 
the  people.  Although  anything  that  may  be  said  and  written  on  the 
subject  may  often  seem  like  twice-told  tales,  these  things  have  not 
yet  become  properly  and  truthfully  laid  upon  the  common  mind  and 
heart  Our  statesmen,  economists  and  sociologists  fail  to  compute 
the  facts  of  the  case  at  their  proper  value,  and  accordingly  the  lessons 
that  they  teach  fail  of  their  legitimate  ends.  Here,  then,  is  the  first 
great  business  of  the  Prohibitionists — to  compel  men  to  think  of  these 
things,  to  apprehend  their  reality,  and  to  accept  the  lessons  that  they 
teach. 

The  cause  of  Temperance  has  been  in  some  form  before  the  public 
from  a  date  before  the  birth  of  most  that  are  now  living,  and  it  has 
been  favored  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  classes  and  callings. 
Physicians  have  denounced  strong  drink  as  the  prolific  source  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  cause  of  physical  weakness.  Moralists  have  deprecated 
its  pernicious  influences  in  both  public  and  private  life.  The  Church 
has  in  solemn  utterances  sounded  the  alarm  of  danger  against  even 
moderate  drinking,  and  also  marked  the  traffic  with  a  deeper  stigma 
of  detestation.  They  who  concern  themselves  with  the  facts  of  so- 
cial science  tell  us  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  prevalent  madness, 
suicides,  family  disruptions,  debaucheries  and  assassinations  are  cither 
caused  or  promoted  by  alcoholic  drinks.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  what  has  been  said  and  done  has  been  very  largely  effective  of 
the  best  results  in  staying  the  plague  that  it  has  failed  to  entirely 
remove.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  now  living — youth  and 
young  men,  and  even  old  men  too — who  are  in  their  own  persons  wit- 
nesses of  the  good  results  of  total  abstinence,  and  of  the  '^  pledge." 
Still  the  plague  is  not  effectually  staid,  and  it  remains  an  open  ques- 
tion which  side  of  the  contending  forces  is  gaining  ground.  It  is 
certainly  manifest,  however,  that  the  methods  heretofore  relied  upon 
are  not  proving  themselves  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  case,  and  that 
a  more  heroic  treatment  of  the  matter  is  essential  to  the  triumph  of 
the  right. 

It  is  due  to  the  canine,  however,  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it  has 
had  to  contend  with  special  obstacles  of  a  most  formidable  character. 
The  immen^  immigration  that  has  in  the  last  four  decades  flowed 
into  the  country  and  become  a  large  ingredient  of  the  social  body, 
brought  with  it  a  lower  morality,  marked  with  the  lawlessness  and  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  common  people  of  Europe,  which,  with  the  op- 
portunities afforded  by  their  bettered  financial  condition,  have  added 
largely  to  the  practices  of  intemperance  among  us.  In  all  our  cities 
and  larger  towns,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  small  towns  and  liani- 
lets  of  the  land,  the  retail  liquor  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  that  class,  and  they  are  also  to  a  disproportionate  degree  1\\q  N\e- 
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tims  of  the  drinking  habit.  The  reUtive  increaae  of  the  popuUtion 
of  oar  cities  over  that  of  the  rural  regions  has  also  tended  to  increase 
the  practice  of  drinking,  as  did  also  the  facts  and  conditions  produced 
by  the  late  war;  which  tendency  has  been  continued  and  intensified 
by  the  changed  manners  of  life  induced  by  increased  wealth  and  ex* 
travagant  living,  with  the  loosening  of  the  ties  of  the  family  and 
the  decay  of  home  influences.  The  cause  of  temperance  has  been 
called  to  strive  against  all  these  adverse  tendencies,  and,  in  view  of 
their  power,  its  only  partial  success  is  cause  for  neither  surprise  nor 
discouragement. 

Although  the  cause  of  temperance  has,  to  a  limited  degree,  won  for 
itself  a  place  in  the  public  conscience,  its  hold  is  still  comparatively 
weak,  and  its  practical  workings  relatively  feeble;  its  voice  still  lacks 
the  deep  tones  of  authority  that  such  a  cause  requires.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  other  tlian  moral  and  religious  considerations  have 
been  chiefly  relied  upon.  The  drinking  habit  has  been  condemned 
for  its  costliness,  especially  with  the  poorer  classes ;  for  its  hygienic 
evils,  and  its  tendency  to  social  disorders,  and  to  poverty  and  vicious- 
ness  of  life;  while  its  moral  turpitude  and  offensiveness  has  been 
passed  over  rather  lightly.  Formerly  it  was  the  fashion — there  has 
been  some  improvement  in  that  matter — to  speak  of  intemperance  as 
a  venial  fault  calling  for  pity  rather  than  blame — ^to  talk  of  the 
drunkard's  appetite  as  a  physical  much  more  than  a  moral  phenom- 
enon, for  which,  it  having  probably  been  inherited,  the  individual 
should  not  be  censured.  With  this  kind  of  refined  folly,  more  or  less 
effective  in  the  prevalent  thinking,  it  is  not  strange  that  there  has 
been  a  failure  to  appreciate  the  deep  criminality  of  drunkenness,  and 
to  denounce  with  proper  emphasis  its  essential  immorality.  Deeper 
and  more  solemn  religious  convictions  on  this  subject,  with  corre- 
sponding clearness  and  forcef ullness  of  denunciation,  are  no  doubt 
demanded.  It  should  be  proclaimed  that  the  drunkard  is  his  own 
destroyer,  and  that  the  guilt  of  his  ruin  is,  first  of  all,  his  own,  what- 
ever other  influences  may  have  aided  in  his  downfalL  And  from  such 
examples  it  should  be  shown  that  no  one  is  safe,  in  respect  to  his  own 
conduct  and  habits,  who  dares  to  taste  the  intoxicating  cup,  and  that 
to  trifle  with  this  temptation  is  something  worse  than  merely  an  indis- 
cretion— that  it  is  to  sin  against  one's  own  soul,  and  to  disregard  the 
plainest  and  most  sacred  obligations.  And  because  the  drinking 
habit  is  largely  a  social  vice,  it  should  be  shown  to  be  a  duty  that 
every  man  owes  to  every  other  to  contribute  the  influence  of  his  per- 
sonal example  to  the  only  safe  side.  If  there  were  no  danger  to  the 
individual  in  moderate  drinking,  each  one's  relations  to  those  about 
him  should  constrain  him  to  the  practice  of  total  abstinence,  for  in 
this  controversy  all  that  are  not  actually  contributing  to  the  intereats 
of  temperance  are  practically  working  against  it.     These  truths 
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shoald  be  set  forth  and  pressed  home  on  every  man's  conscience. 

Here  is  a  call  for  work.    Ours  is  a  government  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  expressed  will  of  the  majority  is  supreme;  and  therefore 
the  suppression  of  the  liqaor  traffic  can  be  effected  only  in  obedience 
to  the  voice  of  the  people.    That  trade  now  exists  by  virtue  of  spe- 
cial sufferance;  it  is  unlawful  unless  specifically  licensed.    That  one 
fcmn  of  business  is  made  an  exception  in  respect  to  the  national  free- 
dom that  prevails  in  respect  to  most  other  forms  of  industry.     It  is 
praotieaUy  conceded  that  this  traffic  must  be  regulated — restrained 
by  law;  and  doing  this  brings  the  whole  subject  into  the  field  of  pol- 
itics.   And  since  Prohibitionists  contemplate  its  entire  suppression, 
they  have,  first  of  all,  to  determine  their  methods  of  procedure  in 
lespeet  to  the  action  of  the  Gk>vemment  for  its  restraint    They  have 
no  further  questions  of  principles  to  settle,  and  it  only  remains  to 
find  out  and  execute  the  best  measures  for  carrying  that  purpose  into 
effect;  or,  failing  of  its  full  accomplishment,  to  make  the  farthest 
poasible  advances  towards  prohibition.    The  legal  status  of  that  traffic 
is  a  limited  tokroHon^  which  necessarily  implies  the  absence  of  natu- 
ral freedom,  and  also  the  right  of  the  Gk>vemment  to  deal  with  the 
whole  subject;  and  to  limit  it  less  or  more,  or  to  wholly  disallow  it. 
It  should,  theref<Hre,  be  recognized  that  every  ^^license-law'*  is  a  par- 
tial prohibition,  and  the  greater  the  restrictions  and  burdens  laid  upon 
the  trade  and  defined  in  the  limitations  of  the  license,  the  nearer  is 
the  approach  to  the  desired  consunmiation;  while  the  absence  of  any 
license-law,  without  total  prohibition,  would  leave  that  business  en- 
tirely free.    If  those  who  oppose  prohibition  concede  the  right  of  the 
€k>vemment  to  regulate  and  restrain  the  traffic,  they  practically  sur- 
render all  claim  to  rights  in  the  business  beyond  the  discretion  of  the 
rulers :  its  greater  or  less  toleration  is  a  question  of  expediency,  of 
which  only  the  *^  powers  that  be  "  are  solely  and  finally  to  judge.    And 
they  who  denounce  all  license-laws  as  essentially  vicious,  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  until  total  prohibition  shall  be  procured,  they  are  all 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  free  trade  in  rum  and  whiskey.     They  are, 
in  fact,  prohibitory  laws,  as  far  as  they  go;  they  grant  no  liberties — 
for  liberty  is  the  normal  state  of  trade ;  nor  do  they  grant  protection, 
for  every  calling  not  directly  restrained  by  law  has  the  natural  right 
of  undisturbed  action.     The  price  paid  for  the  license  is  a  part  of  the 
restrictions  and  burdens  laid  upon  the  trade,  and  its  use  for  the  pub- 
lie  benefit  is  certainly  no  more  objectionable  than  to  use  in  the  same 
way  the  fines  and  the  proceeds  of  the  pecuniary  penalties  inflicted  by 
the  courts  for  trespasses  and  minor  offences. 

All  human  government  is  imperfect,  and  not  a  few  of  the  provis- 
ions of  law,  in  the  best-ordered  communities,  are  not  entirely  in  har- 
Bony  with  the  principles  of  abstract  justice.  Even  the  laws  of  Mose& 
^  allowed "  practices  which  were  not  sanctioned  from  "tW  'W^vci- 
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ning,"  on  acoonnt  of  the  unfitnesi  of  the  people  for  a  better  code. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  indeed  a  complete  standard  of  duty;  but 
it  is  for  the  individual,  and  not  for  the  State,  to  consent  to  receive 
abuses,  and  not  enforce  one's  rights  in  opposition  to  lawless  violence. 
The  Government  may  demand  more  or  less,  according  to  the  domin- 
ating sentiments  of  the  people  and  its  ability  to  enforce  its  claims ; 
and  it  may  accept  an  obedience  that  comes  short  of  an  ideal  complete- 
ness, while  still  proclaiming  the  purest  and  loftiest  morality. 

In  the  crusade  against  the  liquor  traffic,  the  Prohibitionists  are  the 
aggressive  party,  and  must  bear  the  chief  burdens  of  the  conflict 
Their  hope  and  strength  lie  in  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  while 
their  adversaries  have  all  the  advantages  of  actual  possession  and 
the  guarantees  of  the  prescriptive  order  of  affairs.  They  are,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  a  comparatively  small  minor- 
ity, as  are  also  their  earnest  and  active  opponents,  while  the  deadness 
of  indifference  is  also,  through  mere  inertia^  practically  against  them. 
Their  motive  for  action  is  purely  moral,  which,  though  in  itself  the 
most  worthy  and  also  the  most  enduring,  is  oftentimes  liable  to  be 
sacriflced  by  its  professed  friends ;  while  the  motives  of  their  oppo- 
nents are  tliose  that  very  largely  rule  among  men — ^pecuniary  inter- 
ests, and  the  prevailing  fashion  of  thinking  and  acting.  But  this 
state  of  the  case  is  not  especially  discouraging;  for  in  most  instances 
reforms  are  brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  minorities,  and,  with 
a  cause  that  appeals  so  loudly  as  does  this  to  both  the  conscience  of 
all  good  people  and  the  better  judgment  of  the  intelligent,  a  compar- 
atively few  may  become  invincible.  Already  there  is  a  widespread 
awakening  to  the  subject,  and  the  slogan  is  sounding  through  the 
land,  and  there  has  been  some  skirmishing;  but  the  issue  can  as  yet 
hardly  be  said  to  be  fully  joined.  With  the  enemy  in  possession  of 
their  positions  by  virtue  of  existing  laws,  and  of  the  popular  tradi- 
tions and  indifference,  and  of  the  subserviency  of  the  politicians  and 
the  parties,  and  with  an  immense  money  interest  on  their  side,  it  must 
be  evident  that  the  work  to  be  done  is  one  of  very  large  proportions 
— requiring  not  only  the  zeal  that  comes  of  deep  moral  convictions, 
but  also  far-seeing  wisdom,  to  choose  the  best  methods,  and  the 
patience  that  can  wait  for  results. 

Comparisons  between  the  great  Anti-Slavery  crusade  and  its  out- 
come with  the  cause  now  under  consideration,  are  especially  liable  to 
be  misleading;  for  between  the  two  there  are  quite  as  many  contrasts 
as  coincidences.  The  original  Anti-Slavery  agitators  did  good  service 
in  forcing  the  subject  into  public  notice,  and  familiarizing  the  public 
mind  with  a  sense  of  the  atrocious  character  of  the  system,  but  they 
entirely  failed  in  respect  to  any  practical  movements  towards  emaa- 
cipatioD.  The  overthrow  of  slavery  was  only  made  possible  and 
necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  war,  and  it  ^aa  ioto^^  u^^u  %» Tdnch 
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tant  Gk)vemment  for  its  own  safety,  when  neither  the  Union  Army 
nor  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  Free  States  desired  it,  for  its 
own  sake.  It  was  manifestly  the  work  of  God,  with  only  the  rel  ac- 
tant  concurrence  of  the  people — a  Divine  interposition,  more  signal 
and  marvelous  in  its  conditions  than  Israel's  deliverance  from  Egypt. 
But  we  neither  expect  nor  desire  that  the  liquor  trade  shall  be  thus 
wiped  out  in  blood,  or  its  overthrow  effected  by  the  power  of  the 
sword.  The  two  cases  are  so  very  unlike,  that  the  precedents  of  the 
one  cannot  be  safely  used  to  indicate  what  may  or  should  be  done 
about  the  other;  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind  can  do  no  good, 
and  may  do  harm. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  order 
to  effect  a  much-needed  reform,  it  is  needful  that  its  promoters  should 
come  to  an  understanding  among  themselves  in  respect  to  its  wants, 
and  the  means  and  methods  for  its  accomplishment.  Among  the 
things  needed  may  be  named: 

(1)  A  better  imderstanding  and  more  adequate  appreciation  and 
conception  of  the  whole  subject  by  the  people. 

Something  has  been  done  in  that  direction  by  the  publication  of 
statistics,  showing  the  magnitude  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  cost  of 
strong  drink  to  the  country;  its  relations  to  crime,  poverty  and  dis- 
ease; its  evil  effects  upon  the  industries,  the  intelligence,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people;  but  even  on  this  line  very  much  more 
is  called  for.  A  thorough  course  of  plain  teaching  on  this  subject 
is  needed,  not  only  for  the  children  and  youth  of  the  land,  but  for  the 
adults  also— the  learned  and  the  unlearned;  about  equally  indeed 
for  all  classes.  And  this  work  can  best  be  done  by  plain  and  sober 
teaching,  and  chiefly  through  the  press;  for  temperance  lecturing  has 
become  greatly  discounted  in  the  public  estimation.  Essays,  discus- 
sions, tracts,  and  detailed  reports,  at  once  convincing  and  not  sensa- 
tional, should  be  scattered  broadcast  through  the  land  in  such  forms, 
and  by  the  proper  methods,  so  as  to  secure  attention  and  awaken 
thought,  and  thus  to  possess  the  public  mind  and  to  induce  the  riglit 
action.  The  cause  demands  the  enlightened  understanding  and  the 
awakened  though tfulness  of  the  whole  people:  and  to  secure  all  this 
should  be  the  first  and  greatest  practical  purpose  of  the  promoters  of 
Prohibition. 

2.  The  specifically  moral  and  religious  relations  and  aspects  of  the 
subject  need  to  be  more  clearly  and  forcibly  brought  home  to  the  con- 
sciences of  the  Christian  people  of  the  land.  The  strength  and  per- 
sistency of  this  whole  movement  must  come  from  the  moral  convictions 
of  the  people,  which,  there  is  cause  to  believe,  fall  very  far  short  of  any 
just  appreciation  of  its  demands.  Those  great  leaders  oi  \\v^  t^Y\^\c^\\s» 
thought,  and  the  moral  teachers  of  the  age — the  pulpvt.  ?iTvd\\ve  t^Y\^\o\\^ 
BewgpBpen— should  he  aroused  to  new  and  more  adequate  a^i-^T^eKaXAoxv 
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of  the  demands  of  this  cause,  and  also  of  their  capabilities  in  respect 
to  it,  and  their  resultant  obligations.  We  willingly  concede  gpreat 
praise  for  what  has  been  done;  but  much  more  is  needed,  and  should 
be  forthcoming. 

3.  Some  changes  for  the  better  are  needed  in  the  conduct  and  lead- 
ership of  the  cause  before  the  public.  It  is  always  an  ungrateful  task 
to  criticise  the  acts  of  those  who  are  laboring  towards  a  necessary 
work  while  others  stand  by  idle;  but  such  are  the  infelicities  and  unde- 
sirable conditions  of  the  temperance  cause  before  the  public,  that 
something  must  be  done  to  remedy  the  eviL  It  need  not  be  called  in 
question  that  there  are  some  able,  earnest  and  honest  workers  in  the 
cause  among  the  professional  and  generally  recognized  leaders,  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that  there  are  enough  among  them  of  a  different 
kind,  who  do  not  command  the  public  confidence,  and  under  whose 
leadership  not  much  good  can  be  accomplished.  For  lack  of  the 
needed  organization  and  the  requisite  oversight  of  the  work  of  tem- 
perance propagandism,  there  is  a  constant  liability  that  it  may  be 
made  to  suffer  from  the  presence  and  super-serviceableness  of  a  whole 
swarm  of  hangers-on — some  of  them  simply  cranks  seeking  notoriety, 
and  some  charlatans  and  mountebanks,  with  their  own  selfish  and 
often  disreputable  purposes  to  serve.  No  doubt  that  fact  has  tended 
more  than  it  should  have  done  to  deter  those  who  must  lead  in  this 
work,  if  it  shall  succeed,  from  engaging  in  it.  It  may  be  both  a  deli- 
cate and  a  difficult  work  to  weed  out  these  tares,  as  here  suggested; 
but  it  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  cause.  The  interests  of 
both  personal  temperance — ^that  is,  total  abstinence,  and  of  Prohibi- 
tion— require  very  considerable  modifications  of  the  methods  chiefly  in 
use,  and  especially  of  the  recognised  leadership  of  the  whole  move- 
ment.   This  somebody  must  attend  to,  if  success  is  to  be  achieved. 

4.  The  Prohibition  movement  necessarily  enters  into  the  politics  of 
the  country,  and  its  relations  to  these  should  be  clearly  apprehended 
and  consistently  pursued.  It  must  also  be  understood  that  only  a 
minority  of  the  people  can  be  actively  enlisted  in  the  cause  on  account 
of  any  special  favor  for  it.  The  warfare  that  is  to  be  carried  <m 
against  the  rum  power  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  partake  of  the 
character  of  a  guerrilla — a  work  of  skirmishes  and  minor  conflicts, 
and  not  of  wide  campaigns  and  pitched  battles.  In  these  we  should 
almost  certainly  be  defeated,  but  in  those  a  powerful  enemy  may  be 
worried  in  the  long-continued  struggles,  and  in  many  cases  conquered 
in  details.  Political  parties  are  governed  by  the  promise  of  success 
in  winning  Votes,  for  which  their  favors  will  be  given  about  equally 
freely  either  to  prohibition  or  to  free  rum.  But  since  a  contingent  of 
one-tenth  of  the  votes  can  often  determine  an  election  in  favor  of 
either  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties,  so  such  a  contingent,  kept  well 

in  band  and  not  foolishly  wasting  their  voV«a  Vn  «xl  xeuq^ms^V^  ^€fl(c^ 
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in  favor  of  their  own  candidates,  may  compel  one  or  the  other,  or  both 
ptrties,  to  grant  them  all  they  ask.  In  almost  every  village  or  town- 
ship, or  other  civil  division,  such  a  body  of  determined  men  may 
effectually  determine  most  of  the  questions  in  which  the  interests  of 
temperance  are  involved.  They  may  not  elect  any  of  their  own  num- 
ber to  office — ^probably  it  would  be  best  that  they  should  not — ^but  they 
can  do  what  is  vastly  more  important:  they  can  compel  others  to  do 
their  work  for  them,  whether  in  the  making  or  the  administration  of 
the  laws.  There  must  be  organization  without  party  affiliation;  a 
readiness  to  vote  for  the  right  men,  regardless  of  party,  and  a  deter- 
mination not  to  vote  for  any  one  who  will  not  practically  favor  the 
one  great  interest. 

5.  There  still  remains  a  mighty  political  agency  which,  somehow, 
and  rather  strangely,  has  remained  almost  entirely  unused  by  the 
friends  of  temperance  and  prohibition — the  use  of  memorials  and 
petitions.  The  right  to  use  these  is  universal  and  indefeasible,  and 
scaroely  any  other  form  of  expressing  the  popular  will  is  so  effective. 
Legislative  bodies  are  especially  susceptible  to  that  kind  of  influence, 
and  all  the  more  so  because  it  is  usually  spontaneous  and  the  expres- 
sion of  convictions  and  feelings  with  which  politicians  are  afraid  to 
trifle.  It  is  claimed  that  if  women  had  the  ballot  they  would  vote 
down  the  dram-shops.  Perhaps  they  would.  They  have  the  more 
effective  right  of  petition;  let  them  use  it  up  to  its  full  capabilities, 
and  increased  multitudes,  with  warmest  thanks,  will  call  them  blessed. 
If  at  any  meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Excise,  in  every  town,  village  and 
hamlet  throughout  the  State,  there  could  be  presented  a  popular  pro- 
test, seconded  by  the  pleadings  of  the  chosen  representatives  of  the 
mothers  and  wives  and  daughters  of  the  place,  such  a  demonstration 
would  not  often  be  a  fruitless  one.  If  every  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  should  find  his  daily  mail  made  plethoric  with  petitions 
in  favor  of  repressing  the  '^  saloons,"  those  silent  missiles,  however 
unwelcome,  would  not  fail  to  be  mightily  effective.  Here  is  a  weapon 
of  untold  capabilities,  hitherto  almost  entirely  unused,  which,  with- 
out the  disuse  of  any  other,  and  with  very  little  expense  of  any  kind, 
may  be  made  productive  of  much  good. 

Surely,  after  this  survey  of  the  field,  it  will  not  be  said  that  there 
is  nothing  for  the  friends  of  temperance  and  prohibition  to  do  be- 
tween elections;  nor  is  there  any  good  reason  to  think  that  by  per- 
listent  and  united  efforts  the  desired  work  cannot  be  effectually 
aooompliflhed  in  the  not  remote  future. 
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IV.— BETTER  HOMES  FOR  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

By  Rev.  G.  Hutchinson  Smtth. 

i.  the  need  of  improvement. 

One  familiar  with  the  tenement-house  life  of  our  large  cities  will 
need  no  arguments  to  prove  the  need  of  better  homes  for  the  working 
people.  There  is  no  design  in  this  writing  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
those  who  live  in  tenement-houses.  We  know  very  many  most  re- 
spectable and  godly  people  who  have  never  lived  in  any  other.  Nor 
do  we  mean  to  class  all  landlords  of  such  houses  as  the  owners  of  dens  of 
iilth  and  disease,  crime  and  death.  There  are  in  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn— and  we  doubt  not  in  other  cities — tenement-houses  that  are  well 
built,  kept  in  good  repair  and  let  to  respectable  occupants  at  reason- 
ably low  rents  by  some  of  the  best  of  our  citizens.  Indeed,  with  not  a 
few  the  pi'oviding  of  such  dwellings  has  been  a  work  of  Christian  phil- 
anthropy that  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 

But  while  we  freely  make  these  admissions  we  are  compelled  to  say 
that  we  know  of  large  numbers  of  tenement-houses  in  our  populous 
cities  that  are  nothing  but  dens  of  filth,  breeding  disease,  crime  and 
all  uncleanness — the  terror  of  the  city  whenever  it  is  threatened  with 
cholera  or  other  epidemics.  We  also  admit,  gladly,  that  the  Board  of 
Health  in  New  York  City,  backed  up  by  a  strong  public  sentiment, 
has  greatly  improved  the  tenement-houses  in  many  parts  of  New  York. 
Still,  the  advance  made  is  small  compared  with  what  is  yet  needed,  and 
the  threatened  approach  of  cholera  this  summer  should  prompt  to  radi- 
cal measures  and  immediate  action  ;  for  prevention  is  much  easier  and 
much  cheaper  than  cure. 

The  following  extract  from  the  recent  Report  of  the  Tenement- 
House  Commission  shows  clearly  th3  present  condition  of  these  dwell- 
ings in  New  York  City. 

Etiub  of  Tbnxmemt-Housx  Life — What  the  Inbpectobs  Found  im  Nbablt  a  Thous- 
and HouBBs— Thxib  Rxookmkndationb. 

The  Tenement-Honse  (Commission  yesterday  reoeiyed  a  report  from  Frederick 
K.  Owen,  the  chief  of  several  inspectors  employed  by  the  Commission  to  make 
surveys  of  houses  daring  the  summer  months.  His  report  dealt  with  968  honaes, 
occupied  by  8,811  families,  or  37,114  persons,  representing  all  the  oonditiona  of 
tenement-house  life.    The  percentages  given  are  as  follows: 

Buildings.  Plumbing.  Tenants 

Good 85-47                      208  86-87 

Fair 46  78                    68-83  54-86 

Bad 17-73                    3937  916 

Particular  stress  was  laid  upon  the  point  that  the  tenants,  except  in  the  worst 
houses,  were  better  than  their  surroundings.  This  was  so  much  in  oonfliet  with 
previous  testimony  that  it  was  not  credited  by  some  members  of  the  Commission. 
The  report  stated  that  forty-seven  of  the  houses  were  so  hopelessly  bad  that  they 
should  be  condemned  to  destruction.  There  are  about  26,000  tenement  hooses  in 
the  city.  Nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the  cellars  examined  were  in  bad  condition,  and 
less  than  40  per  cent  were  paved.  Tidewater  and  filth  soaked  into  many  of  them. 
Special  attention  was  directed  to  the  one  at  514  West  Fifteenth  Stxeeti  where  six 
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penons  were  liTing.  Fire  esoapes  were  found  on  49  per  cent  of  the  honses. 
Many  of  the  eeeapes  were  nseless  becanee  the  balconies  were  need  as  storage 
places.  The  hoose  No.  199  Cherry  Street,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  high  walls, 
was  spoken  of  as  a  death  trap  in  case  of  Are. 

Air  shafts  in  21  per  cent,  of  the  houses  were  useless,  or  worse,  leading  bad  air 
into  sleeping  rooms  from  the  cellars,  instead  of  light  and  pure  air  from  aboye. 
Broken  drain  pipes  were  found  in  one  out  of  erery  seyen  of  the  houses  inspected. 
Nearly  all  Taults  existing  near  the  houses  were  sinks  of  corruption.  The  plumb- 
ing in  329  houses  needed  attention  from  the  Board  of  Health.  Defects  in  the 
water  supply  were  frequent.  At  No.  20  Morris  Street  no  water  pipes  were  found. 
In  a  Mott  Street  house  the  pump  was  found  to  be  connected  with  a  cesspool  in 
the  yard.  Tenants  in  17  per  cent,  of  the  houses  wasted  water  regularly  at  a  rate 
indicating  a  waste  of  about  2,000,000  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours,  for  the  entire 
nnmber  of  tenement  houses.  One  hundred  houses  were  found  in  vbich  the 
tenants  had  less  than  260  cnbic  feet  of  air  space  each.  Twenty-three  houses  cov- 
ered the  entire  lot  on  which  they  were  built.  German  tenants  were  said  to  rank 
first  in  cleanliness  and  intelligence,  and  tlie  French,  English,  Irish,  Polish  Jews 
and  Italians  in  the  order  named.  The  income  derived  from  the  worst  houses  did 
not  diifer  much  from  that  derived  from  the  best.  The  report  closed  with  the 
following  observations : 

There  are  buildings  which  should  be  ordered  to  be  immediately  vacated;  those 
needing  attention  as  to  their  plumbing  is  very  large.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
the  owners  or  tenants  obey  sanitary  laws  without  a  systematic  inspection  by  the 
authorities,  which,  with  the  present  force  of  sanitary  inspectors  is  impossible,  for 
which  reason  it  should  be  increased.  Privy- vaults  should  be  filled;  water  closets 
be  preferred  to  school-sinks,  and  all  closets  in  cellars  be  at  once  removed,  as  con- 
stituting a  grave  danger.  Cellars  throughout  the  cit^  show  great  want  of  care  and 
cleanliness;  while  those  dug  in  made  ground  within  the  influence  of  the  tide- 
water, are  flooded  at  high  tide.  The  heavy  waste  of  water  should  at  once  be  pre- 
vented. The  majority  of  bedrooms  in  tenements  are  without  light  and  air,  and 
light  shafts  useless,  the  darkness  of  halls  by  day  and  night  conduces  greatly  to 
immorality.  Bear  fire-escapes,  without  means  of  reaching  the  ground  in  front, 
expose  Uie  tenants  to  danger.  Tenants  have  generally  become  educated  to  the  point 
of  appreciating  the  importance  of  sanitary  measures.  Some  of  the  worst  houses 
are  occupied  only  by  tnree  families,  and  therefore,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  in- 
spectors. That  rents  are  unnecessarily  high  in  the  poorer  tenements;  and,  finally, 
that  illeffal  crowding  is  universal  among  the  Polish  Jews,  Italians,  and  lowest 
class  of  unsh. 

The  evils  which  are  unavoidably  connected  with  the  worst  class  of 
tenement-houses  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  1.  They  are  fruitful 
sources  of  all  zymotic  diseases — scarlet  fever,  small  pox,  and  that  most 
malignant  of  fevers,  typhus.  The  death  rate  is  high  in  all  these  tene- 
ments to  an  alarming  degree.  While  in  New  York  the  teneineut- 
house  population  is  only  one-half  that  of  the  whole  city,  it  yields  ^5 
per  cent,  of  the  total  sickness  and  mortality. 

The  degree  of  overcrowding  in  some  of  the  tenement  neighbor- 
hoods of  New  York  exceeds  that  of  any  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
world.  The  highest  allowable  population  consistent  with  health  is  80 
to  100  persons  to  the  acre.  In  the  Strand,  London,  it  reaches  d07,wlule 
inthe  Eleventh  ward  of  New  York  it  is  328.  In  186 7,  in  some  of  these 
crowded  tenement  districts,  80  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  was  from 
the  infant  population. 

2,  Deformed,  epileptic,  idiotic  children  are  bom  m  such  unhealthy 
abodes.  3.  The  pauper  class  is  largely  recruited  from  these  sections 
of  our  city.  4.  The  criminal  classes  come  almost  altogether  from  such 
neighborhoods.  5.  The  danger  of  the  city  from  riots  lies  here,  and  also 
from  contagious  diseases  and  epidemics.  6.  With  such  surroundings, 
reform  in  morals,  or  evangelistic  work,  is  all  but  imi^^«v\A!^«    T\i^ 
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people  are  besotted,  intemperate,  reckless,  anapproaohable.  The  puri- 
fication of  the  Five  Points  began  in  the  tearing  down  of  the  old  rook- 
eries and  replacing  them  with  dwellings  fit  for  the  abode  of  human 
beings. 

II. — WHAT   HAS  BBBK  DOKB. 

A  glance  at  what  has  been  done  abroad  and  attempted  at  home  may 
prepare  the  way  for  what  can  be  done.  About  fifty  years  ago  there 
were  sections  of  London  given  up  exclusively  to  the  pauper  and  crim- 
inal classes.  Disease  constantly  raged  in  tiie  '^ Strand";  the  doctor 
was  the  only  man  who  could  safely  visit  it.  Murders  were  frequent, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  a  terribly  depraved  class  of  beings.  Dickens 
has  not  overdrawn  the  character  of  Old  Fagin  and  his  school  of  young 
apprentice  thieves.  It  seems  strange,  that  in  a  Christian  nation,  in 
the  greatest  city  of  the  world,  with  its  massive  cathedrals,  its  numer- 
ous churches,  institutions  of  learning,  charity  and  philanthropy — near 
to  its  Parliament  of  great  statesmen  and  close  by  the  throne  of  its 
royal  sovereign,  such  a  community  of  depraved  human  beings  could 
form,  grow,  and  for  so  long  defy  the  power  of  the  great  metropolis. 
They  were  packed  together  in  old  rookeries  made  hideous  by  their 
crimes  and  deeds  of  darkness  in  the  night,  and  awful  to  look  upon  in 
the  light  of  day. 

The  first  move  in  the  direction  of  reform  was  to  pass  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment condemning  these  horrible  abodes,  requiring  them  to  be  taken 
down  and  replaced  with  dwellings  erected  with  a  view  to  cleanliness, 
health  and  decency.  Meanwhile  temporary  shelter  was  provided  for 
the  occupants,  until  the  work  of  demolition  and  construction  could  be 
completed.  A  much  better  class  of  tenement  houses  and  lodging 
houses  were  provided.  The  spirit  of  reform  took  hold  of  the  English 
mind  in  this  direction,  and  societies  for  the  improvement  of  homes  for 
the  people  were  organized  all  over  London.  Prince  Albert  and  the 
Queen  headed  many  of  these  societies.  The  best  minds  among  Eng- 
lish statesmen  and  philanthropists  engaged  earnestly  in  the  work. 
The  movement  spread  throughout  the  United  Kingdom — ^Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  large  landed  estates  in  England ;  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  in  Scotland,  Dublin  and  other  cities  in  Ireland  caught  the 
spirit,  and  entered  upon  the  work.  Then  followed  Building  Societies, 
many  of  them  of  the  working  people,  and  organised  on  the  plan  of 
mutual  profit  and  advantage. 

In  England  alone  there  were,  in  1878,  over  2,000  such  societies,  with 
800,000  members,  and  $80,000,000  loaned  on  buildings.  London  had 
700  of  these  societies,  and  more  than  $20,000,000  advanced  on  prop- 
erty to  its  members.  Scotland  had  88  Building  Societies,  with  more 
than  $65,000,000  advanced  to  its  members. 
France  and  Germany  followed  the  good  example  set  by  England. 
At  Mublhauaen,  in  Alsace,  a  town  was  \>\d\t»  iox  V\i<^  ^«rot>^%^^M^b^ 
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giTing  them  facilities  for  becoming  the  owners  of  their  own  houses. 
Vice  and  misery  disappeared,  and  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  peo- 
ple was  the  result  In  1853  they  built  100  houses.  Six  years  later 
428  houses  were  built.  Four  years  later  560  houses  were  built.  In- 
side of  fourteen  years  the  houses  were  all  paid  for,  capital  and  inter- 
est, and  owned  by  their  occupants,  and  at  a  cost  of  only  $4.60  per 
month.     Each  house  had  a  garden  30x36  feet. 

The  Gk>vemment  voted  a  loan  of  $2,000,000  to  these  building  socie- 
ties, under  certain  limitations  which  were  all  in  favor  of  the  working- 
man,  as,  for  instance:  the  properties  must  be  sold  to  the  workmen, 
and,  to  prevent  speculation,  must  not  be  resold  inside  of  ten  years; 
the  Building  Company  not  to  charge  the  workman  more  than  4  per 
cent,  for  capital  until  paid  up. 

Gteorge  Peabody's  bequests  to  London  were  used,  and  are  still  being 
used,  in  providing  better  homes  and  lodgings  for  the  poor  and  the 
working  people.  The  Trustees'  Report  for  1881  shows  that  the  sum 
given  and  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Peabody  amounted  to  $2,500,000.  This 
has  been  increased  by  rents  and  interest,  $1,422,241,  making  a  total 
of  $3,922,241. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  Trustees— of  whom  Lord  Derby  was 
chairman.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  United  States  Minister  Lowell, 
members — had  provided  for  the  artisans  and  laboring  poor  of  London 
6,160  rooms,  exclusive  of  bath-rooms,  laundries  and  wash-houses. 
These  rooms  comprised  2,782  separate  dwellings,  which  wer^  occupied 
by  11,459  persons.  Four  hundred  and  thirty  new  dwellings  had  been 
opened  the  same  year,  for  which  3,000  applications  had  been  made, 
showing  the  great  popularity  of  these  dwellings.  The  death  rate  in 
the  Peabody  buildings  for  the  y«ar  was  17*22  per  1,000,  which  was 
3-98  in  a  thousand  below  the  average  of  all  London  for  the  same 
period. 

What  nas  been  attempted,  in  many  cases  successfully,  in  our  own 
country,  may  be  learned  by  an  investigation  of  the  system  of  Build- 
ing Associations  in  Philadelphia.  In  that  city  there  are  fewer 
wretched  tenement  houses  than  in  any  other  city  of  its  population, 
probably,  in  the  whole  country.  More  of  the  working  people  own 
their  own  neat,  comfortable,  cosy  little  homes  than  in  any  other  city. 

Yineland,  N.  J.,  jshows  what  can  be  done  to  aid  working  people  to 
own  their  own  homes,  and  to  a  condition  of  comparative  independ- 
ence. Boston  has  also  demonstrated,  in  some  of  its  suburbs,  what  can 
be  done  in  the  same  line,  by  securing  free  travel  for  five  years  on  the 
raUroad  to  every  owner  of  property,  and  allowing  him  to  pay  for  it 
in  monthly  instalments.  Several  organizations  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  as  well  as  private  individuals,  have  done  much  in  providing 
comfortable  dwellings^  bniit  on  aanitary  principles  and  let  zX,  modi^T^X.^ 
reaU  to  the  working  people.     The  Society  for  Improving  t\i^  CoxiSa- 
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tion  of  the  Poor  of  New  York  has  done  mnchy  in  oo-operation  with 
the  Board  of  Health,  in  improving  tenements^  as  far  as  they  were 
capable  of  improvement. 

III. — THB   BSMSDT. 

Land  on  Manhattan  Island  is  too  expensive  for  many  of  the  work- 
ing people  ever  to  own  their  own  houses.  Let  companies  be  formed 
of  philanthropic  men  who  will  scorn  to  make  a  job  of  it.  Buy  land 
in  the  suburbs  of  New  York,  up  in  Westchester  County,  on  Long 
Island,  or  in  New  Jersey,  and  erect  neat  cottages  suitable  for  theclas^ 
for  which  they  are  intended;  sell  at  reasonable  rates  to  the  working 
people,  taking  a  fair  interest  for  their  invested  money.  Give  the  own- 
ers several  years  to  pay  in  monthly  payments  for  these  cottages,  with 
option  to  pay  all  if  they  are  able,  and  the  results  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  Benefit  to  the  workingman,  material,  moral  and  intellectual 
Away  from  city  stenches,  his  health  and  head  and  heart,  in  contact 
with  nature  a  part  of  the  time  at  least,  will  be  improved.  2.  Advan- 
tage to  the  Republic.  The  way  to  kill  raving  Communism  is  to  give 
every  man  a  personal  and  family  interest  in  the  progress,  peace,  and 
stability  of  the  country.  3.  Crime  and  pauperism  will  be  lessened, 
and  the  moral  tone  of  the  workingman  and  his  family  elevated. 

With  the  facilities  of  cheap  land,  cheap  travel  by  rail  and  river,  the 
scheme  is  practical,  and,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  adopted.  It  is  most 
impolitic  for  the  American  people,  with  such  an  inunense  area  of 
country  to  cover,  to  be  crowding  on  each  other,  and  piling  house  upon 
house  till  the  tops  of  some  of  them  almost  invite  the  thunderbolt  to 
strike  down  such  folly  and  danger  to  human  life.  There  is,  we  fear, 
a  sickening  horror  awaiting  New  York  yet  in  some  of  its  flat-houses, 
where  escape  in  case  of  fire  seems  all  but  impossible. 


v.— SYMPOSIUM  ON   MINISTERIAL   EDUCATION. 

ARE  THE  PRESENT  METHODS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OP  MINI8TEB8 
SATISFACTORY?    IF  NOT,  HOW  MAY  THEY  BE  IMPROVED? 

NO.    VII. 

By  John  Hall,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York. 

I  HAVE  read  with  care  the  articles  of  my  predecessors  in  this  delib- 
erative conference  on  a  practical  topic.  The  reading  has  been  full  of 
profit  to  myself.  In  hardly  any  one  of  the  papers  have  I  seen  any- 
thing from  which — regarded  in  its  connection — I  should  differ.  In  all 
of  them  I  have  recognized  clearness,  strength,  and  that  practical  wis- 
dom, combined  with  appreciative  knowledge  of  revealed  truth,  which 
go  to  make  men  effective  servants  of  the  Church's  Head.  It  will  not^ 
I  hope,  seem  offensive,  if  the  notices  of  the  work  of  "  Evangelists  **  in 
J>r.  Dnryeai^B  paper,  and  the  reference  to  Education  Societies  in  Presi- 
dent  BobinBon%  be  singled  out  as  spec\a\Vy  wotxk^r  oi  out^^^onsid- 
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eration.  Both  men  write  down  things  which  many  will  criticize, 
which  some,  though  owning  in  part,  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  utter, 
but  which,  sooner  or  later,  the  Church  will  be  constrained  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  present  writer  feels  at  liberty  to  remind  the  reader  that,  unlike 
all  the  previous  contributors,  he  was  educated  outside  the  United 
States.  Rather  more  reading  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  required  of 
him  for  entrance  to  the  academic  course  than  is  demanded  here — ^more, 
even,  than  is  demanded  at  the  present  time  in  the  same  quarter.  In 
addition  to  this,  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  recom- 
mended, though  not  imperative.  The  Arts  course  only  ran  over  three 
years ;  but  a  part  of  it,  especially  Moral  Philosophy,  was  taught  the 
students,  if  it  may  be  so  expressed,  with  an  eye  to  their  being  minis- 
ters. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  as  an  instructive  thing,  how 
this  came  about:  In  the  Government  College  the  teaching  in  this  de- 
partment was  regarded  by  the  Evangelical  ministry  with  positive  dis- 
trust. **  Give  our  young  men  a  wrong  bias,"  they  said, ''  in  Moral 
Hiilosophy,  and  you  prejudice  their  minds  against  the  very  Gospel 
they  are  to  preach."  Accordingly,  at  some  cost  and  trouble,  the 
Church  maintained  her  own  instructors  in  this  department,  and  the 
outcome  justified  the  policy.  In  too  many  cases  the  mischief  is  done  in 
educational  institutions  before  the  student  comes  under  the  Church's 
eye  as  an  aspirant  after  the  lot  of  a  minister.  The  Divinity  course 
again  ran  over  only  three  years,  but,  as  will  be  mentioned  later,  the 
time  represented  more,  for  purposes  of  study,  than  it  does  under 
present  arrangements. 

This  fragment  of  personal  experience  is  mentioned  for  two  reasons: 
It  will  explain  the  slowness  with  which  the  writer  suggests  reforms 
in  institutions  which  he  cannot  know  if,  as  he  might  do,  he  had  passed 
through  them.  And,  in  the  second  place,  it  will  give  some  force  to 
the  statement  that  such  seminaries  as  he  has  had  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine in  their  practical  work  will  compare  favorably  with  the  corre- 
sponding institutions  of  the  Old  World.  The  ease  with  which  men 
can  be  certified  as  having  ''  read  theology,"  and  been  prepared  for 
*^ orders"  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  has  no  parallel  in  the  United 
States,  and  never  will  have,  we  earnestly  hope.  And  this  leads  to 
another  prefatory  statement.  The  very  raising  and  discussion  of  the 
question,  as  put  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  may  be  interpreted  as 
symptoms  of  prevalent  dissatisfaction.  But  this  would  be  a  hasty 
and  unauthorized  judgment.  The  best  men  will  review  their  work, 
and  ask  themselves  if  it  can  be  done  in  a  better  way;  and  this  with- 
out any  reflection  upon  it,  and  simply  because  they  wish  to  do  their 
best.  Men  are  always  ready  to  recall  half  a  dozen  ruling  llgVvV^ 
ahining  through  the  centuries,  and  comparing  with  them  tKeVr  -^toI- 
moqnaintajkceB,  to  deplore  the  inefficiency  of  t\iQ  mo^env^. 
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The  oomparison  is  anfair.  It  is  a  oomparison  of  the  average  of  a 
class  in  our  time,  with  the  rare  and  exceptional  leaders  of  the  same 
class  in  a  former  time.  It  was  the  singular,  unusual  brilliancy  of 
these  outstanding  men  that  gave  them  their  place  in  our  memories, 
while  their  cotemporaries  of  the  average  are  forgotten.  The  Church 
of  Christ — we  do  not  speak  now  of  any  one  branch  of  it — never  had 
so  able,  and  never  so  large  and  well-equipped  a  corps  of  Divinity- 
school  instructors  as  she  has  at  the  present  moment.  And  not  only 
so :  it  may  be  permitted  to  the  present  writer  to  say,  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  United  States  have  an  advantage  in  their  being  less 
*'  schoolmen,"  and  more  practical  men  than  many  of  the  correspond- 
ing class  elsewhere.  The  facts  that  many  of  them  have  been  active 
pastors,  that  they  are  often  in  stirring  conmiunication  with  the  out- 
side Christian  world,  through  our  unexampled  social  religious  liter- 
ature, protect  them  from  the  tendency  to  the  ideal,  speculative  and 
impractical,  formerly  characteristic  of  many  a  dass-roouL  The  churches, 
looking  at  their  apparatus  in  this  section  of  it,  may  well  thank  God 
and  take  courage. 

Can  the  methods  of  education  for  the  ministry  be  improved  ?  A 
clear  answer  to  this  question  can  only  be  given  through  the  knowl- 
edge of  two  things:  (1)  what  they  are  now,  and  (2)  what  is  the  end 
to  be  aimed  at  ?  Contenting  one's  self  with  what  has  been  said  in 
relation  to  the  former,  let  a  glance  be  given  at  the  work  for  which 
the  ministry  is  to  be  educated. 

Preaching,  doubtless,  is  the  main  element  in  that  work.  There  is 
to  be  the  dear  tUterance  of  saving  and  sanctifying  trtsih  by  spiriiual 
men.  It  is  to  be  uttered;  so  it  must  be  known.  It  must  be  uttered; 
so  the  power  of  utterance  must  be  cultivated.  It  is  not  the  saving 
truth  only  that  is  to  be  uttered.  Souls  are  to  be  bom  and  quickened 
into  spiritual  life  through  the  saving  truth;  but  the  minister  does  not 
close  his  connection  with  them  at  this  stage.  The  sanctifying  truth 
has  to  be  taught  theuL  They  are  to  be  built  up,  directed,  taught  how 
to  be  usefuL  He  has  done  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  and  with 
blessed  results.  Now  he  is  to  do  for  them  the  work  of  a  pastor.  They 
are  bom  into  the  kingdom;  now  they  are  to  be  fed.  And  all  this  is 
to  be  done  by  a  man  whose  whole  nature  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
work.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  distinction  will  be  made  in  the 
average  mind  between  the  personal  character  of  the  minister,  on  one 
hand,  and  his  work,  on  the  other,  as  with  other  professional  men. 
''His  way  of  living — oh !  that  is  nothing  to  me;  it  is  of  his  legal 
opinion  I  am  thinking."  So  one  may  say  about  a  lawyer;  but  such 
qualification  will  rarely  be  made  wiUi  the  clergyman.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  human  heart  will  get  comfort  to  itself  in  setting  aside  an 
unj>alatabl^  but  unanswerable  argument,  "by  dwelling  on  any  detected, 
Qr  even  suspected  incongruity  between  t\i<e  insA.\^  oi  V2i[i<^  T&nnia^  and 
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tlie  wiys  of  the  messenger.  This,  then,  must  first  be  aimed  at  by  our 
fleminaries — ^that  they  send  out  consecrated  men,  able  to  gain  a  hear- 
ing for  the  whole  truth  of  Gk)d. 

But  this  is  not  all,  by  any  means.  Human  nature  is  just  the  same 
as  in  Paul's  days;  but  its  modes  and  conditions  of  working  change 
with  the  times.  Christianity  is  now  a  system — ^historical,  accepted 
and  incorporated  with  social,  and  even  political  life;  and  the  minis- 
ter, to  be  effective,  must  be  capable  of  understanding  and  of  working 
—in  his  place — ^the  machinery  of  a  great  organized  system,  and  also 
of  carrying  himself  usefully  at  every  one  of  the  hundred  points  in 
which  Church  and  Christian  life  touches  the  general  life  of  mankind. 
It  is  one  thing  for  a  general  to  win  his  way  to  a  great  city,  scatter 
the  troops  that  guard  its  approaches,  and  tidLe  possession  of  it  for  his 
government.  It  is  another,  and  often  a  more  delicate  thing,  to  carry 
himself  rightly  in  the  city;  where,  whether  he  like  it  or  not,  he  must 
have  influence,  one  way  or  another.  A  Christian  preacher  is  a  sol- 
dier, but  he  must  be  administrator  also.  He  is  a  preacher:  he  is 
also  administer."  In  contact  through  the  week  with  the  secular 
teachers,  the  social  ways,  the  commercial  life,  the  home  movements 
among  which  he  lives,  he  may  draw  the  nails  he  drove  in  on  the  Sab- 
bath, or — to  use  a  strong  Saxon  word — ^he  may  clinch  them.  Any 
process  by  which  a  Seminary  can,  better  than  now,  give  preparation 
for  this  complex  work  is  improvement. 

That  many  men  will  find  their  way  to  the  pulpit  without  regular 
training  in  either  college  or  seminary  is  certain,  and,  within  certain 
limits,  is  desirable.     Our  question,  however,  respects  the  methodical 
training  of  ministers;  and  the  necessity  for  methodical  training  un- 
doubtedly increases  with  the  wider  diffusion  and  deeper  penetration 
of  knowledge.    The  Molokani  in   Russia  have    not    hitherto  been 
allowed  church  buildings  or  organizations,  and,  of  course,  the  more 
mtelligent  among  them   had  a  clear  call  and   right  to  edify  their 
biethren  in  such  ways  as  were  open  to  them.    But  let  these  people — 
for  whose  millions  we  trust  there  is  a  bright  future — enjoy  not  partial 
hot  entire  freedom,  grow  in  intelligence  and  mental  activity,  and 
methodical  training  would  become  a  clear  duty.    Our  condition  implies 
this  obligation,  and  the  number  of  facilities  in  seminaries  on  the  one 
hmd,  and  in  Education  Boards  on  the  other,  takes  away  most  of  the 
twdinaiy  excuses  for  neglect  of  it. 

Tlie  question  then  is,  how  to  employ  these  facilities  so  as  to  secure 
deeper  spirituality,  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  truth,  for  state- 
>Miit  of  it  to  inquirers,  for  the  edification  of  believers,  and  for  the 
loiweruig  of  scoffers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  highest  power  of 
Utterance? 
^  following  points  we  yenture  to  suggest,  not  as  tYiO\xg)[i  ^  ^^x^ 

or  All  equally  disregarded  at  preaent : 
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1.  A  modification  of  the  working  of  .EduecUion  JBoards.  If  the 
assurance  from  a  kind-hearted  minister  and  Session  that  a  good  young 
man  aims  at  the  ministry  readily  secures  a  grant,  there  is  danger  of 
the  **  beneficiary  "  falling  into  undue  dependence  on  the  church,  and 
feeling  as  if  she  had  contracted  to  see  him  through,  and,  in  fact, 
through  life,  so  long  as  he  is  **  good."  There  is  danger,  too,  of  those 
who,  if  they  chose,  could  pay  their  own  way,  turning  from  a  profes- 
sion that  b  fed  in  this  way.  It  would  be  different  if  the  moneys  given 
were  gained  by  intellectual  effort^  as  scholarships  or  bursaries,  for 
which  the  rich  would  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  rest.  The 
question  is  sure  to  be  asked  at  no  distant  time,  why  cannot  the  Church 
draw  students  at  their  own  cost,  as  truly  as  do  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Physics?  That  benevolence  is  needed  to  found  colleges  is  one  thing; 
it  is,  to  the  average  man,  a  quite  different  thing,  that  church  benevo- 
lence supports  him  while  in  attendance. 

2.  SomesystemcUie  cognizanceofaUst'udenUwhomeantogo  toward 
the  ministry  from  the  beginning  of  their  etudies.  Suppose  a  boy  thus 
inclined:  what  b  to  hinder  his  being  brought  once  a  year  before  Pres- 
bytery, Association,  or  whatever  other  body  guards  the  common  inter- 
est, examined  on  prescribed  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  with 
care  and  thoroughness,  say  in  successive  years  the  Pentateuch,  the 
other  historical  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  the  Prophets,  the  New  Tes- 
tament history,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book  ?  Some  would  fall  out 
for  good  reason;  those  who  kept  their  place  would  be  quickened  and 
helped.  The  writer  speaks  from  experience  when  saying  that  this 
process  kept  the  work  of  the  ministry  as  a  real  thing  before  the  mind, 
gave  subjects  for  study  in  vacation,  made  church  organisation  a  pleas- 
ant and  familiar  reality,  and  showed — what  young  people  need  to  be 
taught — ^that  ministers  are  human  beings,  lifted  by  grace  to  most  hon- 
orable service.  In  how  many  cases  does  the  student  now  come  into  a 
church  court,  practically  for  the  first  time,  to  be  examined  for  license  ? 

3.  Greater  firmness  is  needed  on  the  part  of  responsible  bodies.  Un- 
happily, there  is  divided  responsibility.  Church  courts  trust  the 
Faculties;  the  professors  leave  the  burden  on  the  Presbytery,  or  other 
church  body.  There  is  enough  human  nature  in  Faculties,  eve^  of 
seminaries,  to  accept  the  providences  that  swell  the  number  of  their 
students  and  show  their  usefulness.  Both  should  not  only  try  to  pro- 
mote spiritual  life,  but  they  should  not  hesitate  to  intimate  where  it 
is  apparent  that  other  forms  of  service  promised  more  usefulness 
and  happiness  than  the  ministry.  An  obviously  incompetent  licentiate 
especially  if  **  aided,"  does  some  harm  all  around. 

4.  Dday  in  the  course  of  stitdy  would  often  be  a  gain.  In  a  land 
like  ours,  where  openings  for  industry  are  numerous,  many  a  young 
man  would  be  the  better  for  being  obliged  to  say  to  himself,  *^  I  lui^® 

not  means  to  pay*  my  way  next  yeax\  1  in.u«.\»  ^o  \a  "work  and  earn 
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them.**  Self-reliance,  forethought,  knowledge  of  life,  the  power  to 
go  in  harness  and  make  the  beat  of  things,  acquaintance  with  human 
nature  and  other  prosaic  virtues  would  thus  be  gained,  as  they  rarely 
are  in  a  seminary.  The  want  of  these  things  has  more  to  do  with 
ministerial  failure  than  defective  theology. 

5.  ShUhttsiasts  in  a  department  shotUd  not  linger  over  sections. 
They  intend  to  be  thorough  on  their  scale.  Disquisitions  on  Simple 
Sheva,  on  the  Greek  article,  on  the  arguments  for  or  against  sublapsa- 
rianism  or  supralapsarianism  claim  reluctant  attention  which  would 
be  better  bestowed  on  securing,  say,  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the 
English  Bible  as  a  whole.  That  acquaintance  will  be  needed  in  the 
pastor's  life  a  thousand  times  for  every  one  where  the  Hebrew  Sheva 
comes  in  naturally. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  men  are  needed  to  meet  learned  opponents  on 
their  own  ground.  Certainly.  There  are  the  professors;  and  a  por- 
tion of  a  class  will  develop  tastes  in  this  direction  to  be  satisfied  in 
special  hours,  or  post-graduate  courses,  or  a  few  years  in  Germany,  or 
in  the  maturer  years,  when  judgment  is  riper,  and  leisure  is  made  to 
follow  out  special  aptitudes  or  cultivate  special  gifts.  But  should 
fifty  students,  who  have  to  labor  for  life  in  the  valleys,  be  dragged 
uselessly  up  hill  for  the  sake  of  two  or  three  who  may  some  day,  pos- 
sibly, have  to  meet  enemies  on  the  top  ? 

6.  If  this  list  be  not  alarmingly  lengthening,  we  would  add  one  more 
suggestion:  Modem  mental  conflicts  should  he  more  noticed.  Church 
history  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  on  the  wide  field  of  time  that 
principles  work  themselves  out,  and  display  their  influences.  But 
there  are  two  ways  of  studying  it.  A  student  may  be  required  to 
know  memoriter  the  arguments  for  and  against,  say,  Traducianism, 
and  be  left  ignorant  of  live  issues,  which  he  will  meet  daily  in  his 
future  life.  A  professor  who  could  condense  on  the  heresies  of  the 
early  centuries,  and  render  plain  and  vivid  their  lineal  descendants 
and  *^  poor  relations  "  of  to-day,  would  help  his  students  to  practical 
usefulness,  and  lessen  the  temptation  to  say,  quite  illogically,  of 
course,  on  quitting  the  seminary:  "Now  I  am  done  with  antiquity 
anfl  the  Orient,  and  I  am  glad  of  it!  I  am  going  to  learn  something 
about  the  West  and  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

One  respectful  general  word  we  venture  to  add  in  conclusion.  Sem- 
inaries are  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  they  will  be  as  is  the 
Church.  If  her  tone  be  high  and  pure,  they  will  catch  that  tone;  if 
it  be  sordid  and  worldly,  they  will,  ordinarily,  imbibe  the  same 
earthly  spirit.  A  living  Church  will  choose  earnest  professors,  and 
lend  forward  students  fired  with  an  ambition  above  the  earthly.  It 
is  not  possible  to  keep  seminary  doors  and  windows  so  closed  as  to 
keep  out  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  If  we  have  lukewaiiii  iti<&Ti  \xv 
any  of  our  chAin,  we  have  the  responsibility — in  part,  at  \ea«»\. — ou  \x&. 
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If  our  students  are  cold,  or  secular,  or  weak,  or  self-seeking,  let  us 
examine  ourselves.  Thev  are  our  children.  Where  did  thev  learn 
these  ways  ?  Has  their  "  mother  Church  "  been  faithful  to  them  ? 
Can  she  transfer  all  the  blame  to  their  alma  mater  f  Did  not  she 
stamp  her  image  on  them  before  ever  they  went  to  college  ?  From 
her  clergy  they  got  their  ideas  of  what  a  clergyman  should  be.  From 
her  worship  they  got  their  ideal  of  what  it  should  be.  They  repro- 
duce her  lineaments.  In  view  of  all  this,  when  we  discuss  the  im- 
provement of  seminaries,  let  us  not  fail  to  mingle  with  the  criticisms 
this  earnest  cry:  "  Wilt  thou  not  revive  ti«,  O  Lord  ?" 


VI.— THE  PHYSICAL  FACTOR  IN  PREACHING. 

NO.  II. 

By  Geo.  M.  Stone,  D.D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  prejudice  against "  Schools  of  Oratory,"  and  the  aversion  which 
is  felt  with  reference  to  the  itinerant  elocutionist  are  not  destitute  of 
justifying  reasons.  There  is,  notwithstanding,  a  legitimate  and  vastly 
remunerative  culture  of  the  vocal  powers.  Its  benefits  are  not  limited 
to  the  organs  of  speech,  but  wise  voice-building  has  in  some  instances 
affected  general  physical  conditions  in  a  most  salutary  way.  It  would 
surprise  some  people  who  have  never  tried  it  to  discover  the  effect 
upon  their  own  ease  in  speaking  of  simply  reading  aloud  for  one  hour 
daily. 

The  brunt  of  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  preaching,  in  many  cases 
certainly,  is  the  fact  of  its  infrequency.  Most  of  us  could  speak  with 
greater  facility  every  day  than  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  vocal 
organs  are  subjected  to  a  heavy  tax  one  day  in  seven,  while  they  are 
suffered  to  remain  unused  for  the  major  part  of  the  interval  between 
Sabbaths.  Now  the  vigor,  flexibility  and  volume  of  the  voice  depend 
upon  practice,  and  that  not  spasmodically,  but  methodically  and  fre- 
quently. Von  Bulow,  the  great  pianist,  is  reported  as  saying:  "  If  I 
quit  the  piano  one  day,  I  notice  it;  if  I  quit  it  two  days,  mj  friends 
notice  it;  if  I  quit  it  three  days,  the  public  notice  it." 

Daily  prolonged  reading  aloud  would  furnish  that  regular  exer- 
cise of  the  vocal  organs,  which  would  enable  many  speakers  who  feel 
over-fatigued  by  reason  of  the  Sunday  strain,  to  tide  over  the  day 
without  it.  Suppose  they  were  to  include  in  the  exercise  the  portion 
of  Scripture  to  be  read  in  worship,  together  with  the  hymns  to  be 
sung,  the  congregation  could  hardly  fail  to  participate  in  the  benefit 

Skilled  work  in  this  particular  phase  of  pulpit  service  is  as  conspic- 
uously distinguished  from  unskilled  as  in  any  other  place  in  or  oat 
of  the  pulpit.  Besides  the  vocal  mastery  of  Scripture  lessons,  there 
are  other  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  practice  mentioned.  By 
reading  aloud  such  noble  and  ftlim.u\aLt.mg  i^To^uexKnti^  %j&  Milton's 
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«  Comas  **  and  **  Lycidas,"  Wordsworth's  "  Ode  to  Immortality,"  Ten- 
nyson's **  In  Memoriam,"  and  others  likely  to  come  to  mind,  until 
tbey  become  familiar,  one  would  possess  a  rare  store  of  healthy  and 
vigorous  thoughts  clothed  in  felicitous  and  chaste  English. 

A  late  writer  on  elocution  quotes  Lord  Stanhope's  reply  to  the 
question,  to  what  he  ascribed  the  two  qualities  for  which  his  eloquence 
was  conspicuous — ^namely,  the  lucid  order  of  his  reasoning  and  the 
ready  choice  of  his  words.  He  said,  ^'  he  believed  he  owed  the  former 
to  an  early  study  of  Aristotelian  logic,  and  the  latter  to  his  father's 
practice  of  making  him,  every  day  after  reading  over  to  himself  some 
passage  in  the  classics,  translate  it  aloud  and  continuously  into  English 
prose."  The  vigorous  reading  of  our  English  classics  would  enrich 
the  vocabulary  of  a  preacher  to  a  degree  scarcely  less  than  the  exer- 
cise of  translation  mentioned  above. 

Monotony  of  tone  in  preaching  is  frequently  an  unrecognized  source 
of  weakness  in  the  vocal  organs.  The  preacher  strikes  a  certain  key  in 
his  first  sentence  and  holds  on  his  way  to  the  close,  without  break  or 
modulation.  The  dreary  monotone  not  only  puts  the  hearer  into  a 
non-receptive  attitude,  in  spite  of  his  will,  but  is  a  damaging  abuse  of 
the  voice,  because  a  departure  from  the  law  of  its  structure  The 
latter  makes  it  capable  of  great  flexibility,  range  and  compass  of  tone. 
It  has  been  asserted  (and  we  think  with  reason),  that  "  even  persons 
who  are  unaffected  by  music  are  often  subdued  by  the  gentle  accents 
of  the  voice,  or  roused  by  its  deep  intonations." 

An  apostle  exhorts  believers  to  "  let  their  moderation  be  known  to 
all  men."  Many  a  public  speaker  would  find  his  efficiency  greatly 
increased,  could  he  let  his  modulation  be  known  to  all  his  hearers. 
All  the  rich  varieties  of  emphasis,  inflection  and  tone  are  impossible 
m  monotonous  speech.  Indeed,  it  puts  an  injunction  on  the  very 
power  of  thought  itself,  by  clothing  it  in  a  stilted  and  unnatural 
Bameness. 

A  clergyman  now  widely  known  as  a  preacher  of  power  told  the 
mriter  the  secret  of  his  own  recovery  from  the  monotonous  habit  of 
his  early  life.  Once,  in  the  middle  of  a  sermon  which  he  was  deliver- 
ing in  a  high,  unbroken  key,  he  had  occasion  to  stop  and  ask  the  sex- 
ton to  close  a  door.  He  made  the  request  in  a  natural  modulated 
tone,  and  was  struck  by  the  contrast  between  it  and  his  preaching. 
He  took  the  hint  and  adopted  afterwards,  little  by  little  as  he  could 
master  it,  a  more  flexible  speech  in  public  discourse. 

There  are  sources  of  disability  in  speaking  in  which  unnatural 
hreaihing  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  obviated.  Without  full  chest  inspi- 
Tations  the  physical  effort  of  speaking,  even  for  a  half  hour,  will  be 
ordinarily  attended  with  fatigue.  To  remove  this  difficulty  one  ueed.^ 
the  advice  of  a  competent  instructor,  and  sometimea  ixo  \it\\^  Uivivvcv^, 
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VII.— LEAVES  FROM  A  PREACHER'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

NO.  Tn. 
Bt  AbTHXTET.  PiKMOM,  D.D.,  PHn^ADSLPHU. 

LXXVL  Thingn  unMtn  and  eternal.  Not  long  before  hia  death.  Dr.  Wm.  Adami 
preached  for  Dr.  Gayler;  and,  referring  to  the  contraat  between  thinga  aeen  ind 
nnaeen,  he  aaid:  *' Yoa  atand  in  the  Yale  of  Ghamonnix  and  look  up.  There  is 
nothing  Tiaible  where  yon  know  that  Mont  Blano  oaght  to  be  bat  a  thick  Yeil  of 
mist  that  hangs  so  low  as  to  seem  to  enrelop  yon.  The  son  riaet  and  poors  a 
flood  of  rays  upon  the  thick  bank  of  dond,  and  presently  it  Taniahes  into  inns- 
ible  Tapor,  and,  like  the  great  white  throne,  there  stands  before  you  the  nnseen 
and  eternal  T 

LXXVII.  Beethoven  and  Moeart  **One  brought  angels  down;  the  other  lifted 
mortals  up." 

LXXVUL  ''ArchUecture  is  froMen  mueie,*'  is  attribated  to  Hadame  de  Stael  by 
aome;  by  others,  to  Schlegel.    A  poetic  thought  that  bears  expansion. 

Tet,  M  though  the  ■tzaina  immortal. 

Harmonics  from  harps  in  hsaTen, 
Heating  past  iti  pearly  portal. 

At  the  Bilrer  hnah  of  even; 
Should  hj  some  transforming  power. 

Some  prevailing  angel's  prayer. 
Be  transformed,  that  very  hour. 

To  a  crystal  fabric,  there  I 

LXXIX.  ''TheOld  Testament  is  patent  in  the  New;  the  New  is  latent  in  the  Old." 
So  Raid  Augustine. 

LXXX.  This  life  is  at  best  only  the  scaffolding  about  our  true  life,  which  is  immor- 
tal. A  scaffolding,  though  useful  in  construction,  really  hides  the  beauty  of  the 
building,  and  is  torn  down  when  the  building  is  complete.  Useful  as  it  is,  it  be- 
comes a  deformity  when  it  needlessly  withdraws  attention  from  the  main  struct- 
ure. Should  a  builder  erect  his  scaffolding  as  though  it  were  the  building, 
expending  on  it  so  much  time  and  labor  and  money,  as  to  delay  or  risk  the  Anal 
completion  of  the  edifice,  he  would  be  a  fool,  giving  to  the  scaffolding  what  can 
properly  be  bestowed  only  on  the  structure  itself^  exhausting  his  means  on  that 
which  is  transient,  rather  than  that  which  is  permanent  Such  is  the  folly  of  a 
worldly  life.  In  one  dread  moment  all  that  is  temporal  oollapses  and  falls  into 
ruin,  however  elaborate  and  costly.  In  what  condition  will  it  reveal  our  eternal 
house ! 

LXXXI.  IVhen  Garrick  conducted  Dr.  Johnson  over  his  new  and  magnificent  resi- 
dence at  Hampton  Court,  and  showed  him,  with  minuteness  of  detail,  all  its  lux- 
urious appointments.  Dr.  Johnson  said:  '*Ah,  yes,  Qarrick;  but  these  things  are 
what  make  a  death-bed  terrible  !'* 

LXXXII.  The  story  of  Naaman,  the  Syrian  leper,— 2  Kings  t.  is  a  beautiful  exam- 
ple and  illustration:  1.  Of  the  impartiality  of  grace,  treating  alike  the  great  and 
the  small.  2,  Of  the  simplicity  of  the  way  of  salvation.  Whatever  mystery  there 
be  in  the  process,  the  duty  is  plain.  3,  Of  the  efficacy  of  Divine  ordinanoea.  No 
inherent  power,  but  all  dependent  on  a  divine  arrangement  4,  Of  the  necessity 
for  a  complete  compliance.  No  blessing  until  the  seventh  immersion.  5,  Of  the 
awful  contrast  of  life.  Naaman,  the  Syrian,  healed;  Gehazi,  the  prophet's  servant 
smitten. 

LXXXIIL  There  is  a  curious  fable  or  myth,  either  Italian  or  German  in  its  origin* 
which  represeatM  the  detil  as  plotting  to  max  Ulq  luumi^  ot  QrfAVsiTaasoL^  and  con- 
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miltiiig  with  bis  grandmother  in  hell.  He  forms  four  sacoessiYe  plans  1i>efore 
he  satialles  hiniaelf  and  his  grand-dame.  First,  he  proposes  to  implant  in  man's 
heart  the  Inst  of  eviL  Bat  this  plan  has  the  defect  that  evil  will  be  recognized 
as  sndh  and  be  repelled.  Then  he  plans  to  make  him  a  monster  of  self-love  and 
self-wiU;  but  eyen  selfishness  will  appear  to  him  to  be  monstrous  and  hateful. 
Then  Satan  plans  to  pervert  his  moral  nature  so  that  he  shall  mistake  right  for 
wrong,  and  wrong  for  right.  But  the  difficulty  again  is,  how  shall  man  be  so  per- 
verted? The  fourth  plan  is  a  master-device.  He  will  ensnare  man  by  things 
mmtwji^  iimoosiit— love  of  dress  and  temporal  good.  He  will  feed  his  vanity  and 
make  him  the  slave  of  foshion.  Man  will  say  all  this  is  not  in  itself  wrong;  there 
ean  be  no  wrong  save  in  excess;  and,  while  he  is  philosophizing,  he  shall  be 
drawn  into  excess.  The  old  grand-dame  is  represented  as  casting  her  old  serpent 
skin,  glowing  with  rainbow  hues,  and  Lucifer  takes  that  as  the  material  out  of 
which  to  form  the  gay  attire  of  &8hion;  and  then  there  was  a  jubilee  in  hell  over 
the  tiiomph  of  Satanic  ingenuity ! 

LXXXIV.  TAe  ''touT&ij^yardens'*  qf  £063^— one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world — are  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  a  pyramidal  shape — 1,000  feet  square  at 
the  base,  rising  to  an  apex  400  feet  high,  terrace  above  terrace,  crowned  with  rare 
trees,  plants  and  flowers.  They  were  constructed  to  reconcile  Queen  Amytis  to 
her  Chaldean  home.  Beneath  and  within  all  this  mountain  of  verdure  and  bloom 
was  the  lions'  den !    Ah,  Babylon,  the  gilded !— Bev.  xvii:  4,  margin. 

LXXXV.  Shr  Joaivua  Reynolds  painted  a  picture  of  the  &mous  Sarah  Siddons  in 
the  character  of  the  Tragic  Muse.  Instinctively  he  chose,  and  instantaneously, 
the  very  attitude  and  expression  desirable  in  the  picture.  The  portrait  was  so 
fine,  and  the  poetry  embodied  in  it  so  approached  its  ideal,  that  many  persons 
were  strongly  affected  in  contemplating  it.  He  assured  the  gifted  Mrs.  Siddons 
that  the  colors  would  remain  unfaded  as  long  as  the  canvas  would  hold  together, 
ind  beautifully  and  gallantly  added:  **And  to  confirm  my  opinion,  here  is  my 
name;  for  I  have  resolved  to  go  down  to  posterity  on  the  hem  cfyour  garment."  Ac- 
cordingly, his  name  appears  on  the  border  of  the  drapery.  Soon  afterward  ended 
his  precious  life. 

LXXXYL  Lost— souQBT— SAVZDw — ^Luke  xix:  10.  1.  What  a  description  of  the 
shiner's  slate  I  Away  from  home,  not  knowing  the  way  back,  unable  to  get  back,  if 
he  knew  the  way.  2.  What  a  suggestion  of  GhrisVs  work!  He  knows  the  way, 
and  is  the  way.  He  bears  the  lost  on  His  shoulders.  He  will  never  let  the  believer 
perish.  3.  What  an  exhibition  of  free  grace !  It  is  not  we  who  seek,  but  He. 
God  beseeches  men  to  be  reconciled.  He  stands  knocking;  not  we.  Dr.  Munhall 
says,  there  is  not  even  a  command  to  any  sinner  to  pray  before  bdieving,  A  chal- 
lenge oame  from  a  clergyman  in  the  audience,  who  quoted  Romans  x:  13:  **  Who- 
soever shall  oaU  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved,"  <<  Yes,"  said  Dr.  M.; 
'*but  read  the  next  verse  :  <  How  then  shall  they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not 
hdieved'r 

LXXXYIL  Daniel  Krummacher,  being  once  asked  in  an  assembly  of  his  brethren, 
''Who  is  the  elder  son  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  ?"  solemnly  said,  **  I  well 
know  now,  for  I  learned  it  yesterday."  Being  further  questioned,  he  quaintly,  but 
laconically  replied,  «  Myself"  and  then  confessed  how  it  had  fretted  his  heart,  the 
day  before,  to  find  that  a  very  ill-conditioned  person  had  suddenly  been  enriched 
▼ith  a  very  remarkable  visitation  of  grace.  Even  so  do  the  very  prodigals  who 
have  returned  to  God,  find  working  in  their  heart  the  leaven  of  malice  and  envy 
and  uncharitablenees. 
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CHBISTIAV  8CISKCI. 

Bt  Rxt.  Stjlct  Fowlxb,  Boston. 

[We  gire  place  to  this  paper,  although  not 
•trictlj  aermonic  in  ■tmctare.  both  beoauae  of 
its  iotrinaic  merit,  and  of  the  intereat  and  dia- 
ouMion  it  called  forth  when  read  at  the  Soirolk 
North  Aaaodation  of  Congregational  Minlaten; 
and  alao  when  read  again  in  Pilgrim  Hall.  Boa- 
ton,  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  minlaten.  It  ia 
onneoeaaary  to  add  that  the  mode  of  "  Healing" 
here  critidaed  haa  canaed  no  little  atir  in  Boa- 
ton  and  elaewhere. — Ed.] 

Behvedj  I  pray  thcU  in  ail  things  thou 
mayest  prosper  and  be  in  heaUh,  even  as 
thy  soul  prospertth.-  3  John  i:  2. 

Thzbx  ia  a  mint  of  ratial  trnth  in  Ed- 
man  d  Barke*B  asiimaie  of  himself.  Hia 
life,  he  says,  might  be  divided  into 
**  fyttes  *'  or  manias.  He  began  with  a 
fit  for  poetry  which  was  succeeded  by  a 
fit  for  rhetoric,  and  the  mania  for 
statesmanship  ran  into  the  mania  for 
philosophy.  In  the  description  of  his 
own  fitful  experiences  Burke  voiced 
humanity;  for  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
mania  in  human  life,  even  in  the  best 
of  human  life. 

In  the  tremendous  onsweepings  of 
society — changing  its  polities,  its  phil- 
osophies, its  forms  of  government  and 
its  principles  of  reciprocity — the  science 
of  medicine,  its  study  and  practice — 
seems  to  me  to  be  among  the  very  fitful 
movements  of  the  world.  Within  the 
sweep  of  my  memory,  if  there  have  not 
been  revolutions  and  evolutions,  there 
have  been  upheavals,  sudden  ebullitions, 
new  discoveries,  radical  and  extreme 
changes.  In  my  early  days  the  instinc- 
tive dread  of  every  boy  in  a  country 
town  was  the  sight  of  a  doctor  with  his 
saddle  bags.  Usually  it  meant  the  tap- 
ping of  a  vein  in  the  arm,  and  a  dose 
of  castor  oil,  if  not  of  calomel  and  jal- 
ap. I  remember  how  the  discovery  of 
the  medicinal  use  of  a  weed  was  re- 
garded as  the  finding  of  a  panacea. 
People  searched  the  fields  for  lobelia. 
It  was  the  era  of  a  new  pathology.  Up- 
atai-t  doctors  took  a  short  cut  to  practice. 


We  remember  the  excitement  occasion- 
ed by  the  advent  of  new  doctors.  We 
note  people  at  one  time  taking  cod- 
liver  oil,  almost  as  a  luxury,  but  anon 
they  are  swallowing  bitters.  We  see 
them  now  wearing  flannels,  now  dis- 
carding them;  now  donning  porous 
buck-skin  under  vesta,  now  bathing; 
now  taking  sweats,  now  manipolating; 
now  using  stimulants,  now  dieting. 
We  see  people  of  striking  human 
sympathiea.  One  is  sick:  others, 
being  sympathetio,  imagine  they  are 
sick.  One  is  trying  a  new  remedy: 
others  rush  for  it.  The  most  skillful 
physidana  are  at  times  sadly  at  fault, 
while  blunderers,  now  and  then,  hit 
upon  remarkable  cures.  While  the 
nation's  medical  skill  ia  probing  the 
burrowing  pus-cavity  in  Garfield's  side 
the  bullet  ia  incysting  near  the  spine. 

We  note  by  readings  and  observations, 
how  easily  susceptible  to  new  remedies 
are  many  educated  and  some  great  men. 
It  was  no  less  a  man  than  Bishop  Berk* 
ly  who  thought  he  saw  in  the  use  of 
tor-water  a  cure  for  the  most  of  human 
ills.  We  recall  the  Blue  Glass  mania 
of  recent  years.  Educated,  and  I  be- 
lieve scientific  men,  took  stock  in  it. 

I  think  there  has  been  genuine  pro- 
gress in  the  science  of  medicine  within 
the  range  of  my  memory.  Drugs  are 
not  prescribed  as  they  were  aforetimes. 
Indeed  the  most  skillful  doctors  do  not 
administer  much  medicine  now.  But 
admitting  all  that  can  fairly  be  claimed 
for  progress,  the  stem  fact  remains 
that  we  still  live  in  a  diseased  world; 
in  a  suffering  and  dying  world.  Doc- 
tors are  baffled:  skill  is  often  confused, 
confounded.  Like  the  woman  in  the 
Gospel,  people  spend  fortunes  on  phy- 
sicians. All  that  a  man  hath  will  he 
give  for  his  life  is  a  true  word  yet  if 
the  devil  did  say  it.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  people  seek  new  things. 
There  is  some  satisfaction  in  changing 
the  place  if  you  keep  the  pain.    Kei- 
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ther  is  it  strange  that  people  are  easily 
STiRoeptible  to  impositioDs,  nor  that 
qoAcks  and  charlatans  have  great  suc- 
cess in  playing  upon  popular  credu- 
lity. Poor,  suffering  humanity,  sin- 
bitten  and  death-smitten,  persistently 
seeks  relief:  not  finding  it  in  one 
place  it  rashes  to  another. 

At  the  present  time,  in  Boston  and 
many  other  places,  the  so-called  "Chris- 
tian Science,"  or  "Metaphysical  Heal- 
ing,** is  taking  a  strong  hold  in  the 
commnnities.  My  attention  was  first 
called  to  the  movement  a  year  ago  by 
intelligent  and  educated  friends  who 
▼ere  enthusiastic,  and  who  claimed  to 
be  benefited  by  the  "  cure."  I  thought 
they  were  in  an  eccentric  state  of  mind, 
and  concluded  that  they  were  general- 
ising from  slight  principles  of  philos- 
ophy and  religion.  It  then  occurred 
to  me  to  study  the  "  Science  "  from  the 
sympathetic  view  point,  and  accord- 
ingly I  made  an  effort  to  see  it  through 
the  eyes  of  its  originators  and  expound- 
ers.  After  reading  the  books  of  Mrs. 
I>r.  Eddy  and  Dr.  £.  A.  Arens,  I  had 
interriews  with  them  and  with  other 
so-called  *' healers."  Then  taking  my 
stand  at  the  "  Metaphysical  College  "  of 
Mrs.  Eddy  I  found  myself  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  movement.  Dr.  Arens  took 
lessons  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  husband,  and 
though  he  claims  to  heal  by  the  "  Old 
Theology,"  he  uses  essentially  the  same 
principles  which  he  learned  at  the  ''col- 
lege."   He  is  but  an  imitator. 

Mrs.  Eddy  is  a  remarkable  woman. 
She  has  been  a  member  of  a  congrega- 
tional church ;  she  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  physicians  of  various  schools  and  of 
no  school,  and  claims  at  last  to  have 
** healed"  herself  by  coming  into  the 
"understanding  of  God."  She  has 
been  a  student  of  the  Bible  and  claims 
that  her  "Science"  is  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  What  then  is 
the  "Christian  Science"  as  expounded 
by  Mrs.  Dr.  Eddy  ? 

She  begins  with  God,  who  is 
**8pirit"  and  the  only  "Substence  ' 
in  the  universe.  He  is  omnipotent  and 
omnipresent  He  is  Life,  Truth  and 
Love.    But  Ood  is  no^  a  petBon;  He  ia 


"  principle."  Personality  limitR#but  God 
is  infinite,  and  therefore  cannot  be  per« 
sonal.  The  point  to  keep  clearly  in 
mind  is  that  God  is  "  principle "  and 
not  a  person.  This  thought  is  iterated 
and  reiterated  with  intense  positive- 
ness. 

From  this  high  positive  thought  she 
bounds  to  the  most  astounding  nega- 
tions. She  denies  the  "reality"  of 
matter  and  of  all  material  laws.  Mat- 
ter is  not  "substance"  but  only  the 
"shadow*  or  "reflection"  of  God. 
She  denies  the  "reality"  of  the  human 
body;  Rpirit  only  is  *'  real;"  man  has  not 
even  a  personal  mind.  She  as  emphatic- 
ally denies  the  human,  as  the  Divine 
personality.  There  is  but  one  mind — 
God,  Spirit.  But  man  has  what  she 
calls  the  "mortal  mind"  which  is  the 
opposite  of  God,  the  very  antipode  of 
Spirit.  The  "mortal  mind  "  is  simply 
and  only  a  false  "  belief "  which  man 
has  generated  in  himself.  He  has  be- 
gotten the  ''belief"  that  matter  is 
"substance,"  and  so  has  fallen  from 
the  true  knowledge  of  God.  This  mor- 
tal thought  is  the  source  of  all  his  ills. 
He  thinks  he  is  sick,  but  the  thought  is 
an  illusion.  The  sickness  is  in  the  false 
belief  and  not  in  the  body.  "  We  say," 
she  remarks,  "the  body  suffers  from 
the  effects  of  cold,  heat,  fatigue,  etc.: 
but  this  is  belief  and  error,  and  not 
the  truth  of  being,  for  matter  cannot 
suffer:  mortal  mind  alone  suffers,  and 
not  because  a  law  of  matter  has  been 
transgressed,  but  a  law  of  the  mind." 
The  body  never  suffers  from  the  effects 
of  heat,  cold  and  fatigue  I  How  com- 
forting to  people  living  near  the  Fran- 
conia  Notch  to  be  told  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  thirty  degrees  below  zero 
that  the  body  is  not  cold,  and  that 
if  they  would  only  change  their 
minds  on  the  subject  they  might  re- 
main out  of  doors  all  night  and  feel 
warm  glows  running  all  over  them  ! 
How  cheaper  than  fuel  and  cloth  en,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  comfort!  Change 
your  minds  and  your  bodies  will  never 
be  weary  !  This  conclusion,  ridiculous 
as  it  is,  is  the  logical  result  of  t\i^ 
senseless  assumption. 
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Theib  two  sides  of  the  soienoe  should 
be  kept  clearly  in  view,  the  mind  of 
God  the  opposite  of  the  *'  mortal  mind  *' 
of  man; or  the  "  understanding  of  Qod  ** 
over  against  an illosiTe  "belief.**  These 
are  the  two  poles  of  the  system;  a  tre- 
mendous affirmation  against  a  tremen- 
dous negation. 

It  is  apposite  here  to  note  several  dis- 
tinctions. This  **  soienoe  '*  is  not  pan- 
theism, as  it  has  been  harshly  called  by 
Joseph  Cook.  There  are  elements  of 
pantheism  in  it;  but  it  is  not  pure  pan- 
theism, if  any  one  knows  what  that 
is.  The  pantheist  holds  that  Qod  is  in 
everything,  and  that  the  All  is  God. 
Mrs.  Eddy  eliminates  God  from  every- 
thing but  spirit  All  else  she  calls 
shadows  and  reflections.  She  places 
the  "mortal  mind,"  a  whole  hemis- 
phere of  thought,  outside  of  God  and 
over  against  Him.  Her  language  is 
often  pantheistic  but  her  thought  is 
not.  In  a  note  to  me  she  writes:  "I 
am  the  only  anti-pantheist,  for  I  see 
that  God,  spirit,  is  not  in  His  reflec- 
tion, any  more  than  the  sun  is  in 
the  light  that  comes  to  this  earth 
through  reflection.  Can  you  under- 
stand this  ?  No:  and  no  one  can  fully 
until  I  educate  the  spiritual  sense  to 
perceive  the  substance  of  spirit,  and  the 
subsiancdess  of  matter.'*  There  is  a 
diameter  of  thought  between  her  sci- 
ence and  pure  pantheism. 

Nor,  again,  is  she  a  spiritualist,  as  she 
has  been  reprehensively  called.  She 
denies  the  existence  of  spirits.  Ac- 
cordingly in  her  teaching  there  is  but 
one  spirit  in  the  universe— God.  She 
sharply  denounces  spiritualism  as 
**  hallucination.'*  To  name  her  a  spir- 
itualist is  the  sheerest  ignorance  of  her 
teaching. — Neither  is  she  a  mesmerist 
as  she  has  been  harshly  named.  She 
utterly  repudiates  mesmerism  as  "un- 
real "and  calls  it  "demonism."  I  am 
describing  here,  not  the  effect  she  may 
produce  upon  others,  but  her  thoughts, 
her  methods.  "Christian  science" 
also  differs  widely  as  a  method  of  heal- 
ing from  the  "  Faith  cure."  Healing  by 
■'  Faith  "  is  accomplished,  if  at  all,  by 
getting  the  patient  into  a  beliel     Heal- 


ing by  the  **8deno6''if  aooomplished, 
if  at  all,  by  getting  the  patient  out  of  a 
belief.  Faith  lays  hold  on  Qod,  and  He 
heals  by  special  interposition.  Science 
"understands"  God,  knows  Him  by 
immediate  oogniianoe,  and  this  knowl- 
edge brings  the  soul  into  its  normal 
condition,  in  which  disease  is  impossi- 
ble. The  distinction  between  "  Faith" 
and  "Science"  as  methods  of  healing, 
is  the  distinction  between  believing 
and  knowing. 

Let  us  now  picture  to  our  minds  as 
vividly  as  we  can  the  modus  operandi  of 
healing  by  the  <*  Science."  The  "  heal- 
er "aims  to  accomplish  two  things  in 
the  mental  condition  of  the  patient: 
first  to  destroy  the  belief  of  "mortal 
mind  "—break  up  and  banish  from  the 
thought  all  ideas  of  disease  and  sick- 
ness. The  effort  is  to  get  the  patient 
out  of  a  "false  belief."  This  effort,  if 
successful,  destroys  the  "mortal 
mind."  The  second  mental  process  is 
to  cause  the  patient  to  **  understand " 
God;  to  know  Him,  by  immediate  per- 
ception, as  the  ordy  Life,  the  oniy  Spirit, 
the  only  Intelligence. 

While  there  is  nothing  dramatic  or 
spectacular  to  the  senses,  on  the  mental 
aide,  the  process  might  be  called  a  spir- 
itual drama,  if  we  could  conceive  such 
a  thing.  The  healer  begins  by  arguing 
the  case  silently,  expecting  thereby  to 
have  son\^  mental  influence  upon  the 
patient.  Further  on  the  patient  is  told 
pleasantly,  but  positively,  that /ear  is  the 
foundation  of  sickness;  that  the  image 
of  disease  is  frightening  him;  that  he 
has  not  any  disease.  If  the  case  is  a 
cancer  the  patient  is  told  that  he  has 
not  a  cancer;  the  inflammation  in  the 
flesh  is  caused  by  the  imagination;  the 
seat  of  the  trouble  is  in  the  mind,  the 
thought,  the  belief.  If  he  will  aban- 
don his  false  belief  he  will  be  healed. 
By  this  time,  if  the  process  works,  the 
patient  is  ready  for  a  swift  turn  of 
thought  to  Qod  as  the.  All-Healer.  Am 
Spirit  He  is  pictured  in  viyid  colors. 
He  is  Life,  Love,  and  Truth.  He  is  the 
life  of  the  soul.  Thus  the  mind  is 
quickened,  lifted,  inspired,  and  Tital- 
ized  until  the  spiritual  senae  pererives 
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God,  tindeistends  Him  by  immediate 
knowledge^  and  the  tides  of  Divine 
Life  eovning  through  the  soul  sends 
tides  of  blood  through  the  veins,  as  the 
tides  of  ooeaa  fill  the  estuary.  What 
eonldbe  more  dramatio  in  the  spirit? 
The  swing  of  thought  ftrom  the  high 
spiritual  side,  where  God  is  piotnred  as 
the  All-Life,  the  only  mind,  the  All- 
Health,  to  the  low,  physical  side,  where 
siekness  is  piotnred  as  a  mortal  be- 
lief, merely  a  figment  of  the  mind,  is 
swift  and  of  infinite  scope,  sweeping 
away  the  "mortal  mind*' as  the  flood 
sweeps  away  the  bridge.  By  the  gym- 
nastics of  thought  the  patient  is  lifted 
out  of  matter  into  spirit;  out  of  death 
into  life;  out  of  belief  into  knowledge. 
Of  course  upon  some  minds  the  process 
is  powerfully  exhilirating.  'ilie  spirit 
becomes  regnant  and  all-creating.  The 
soul  basks  in  the  light  of  eternal  day. 
The  philosophy  of  this  process  is  to 
bring  God  and  His  omnipotence,  by  a 
tremendous  swoop  of  thought,  down 
upon  the  "  mortal  mind  "  to  crush  a  de- 
losion. 

Mrs.  Eddy  claims  that  she  heals  in- 
stantaneously; that  she  heals  by  her 
thoughts  people  who  are  at  a  distance 
from  her;  that  people  are  healed  by 
reading  her  books  and  by  hearing  her 
preach. 

I  here  raise  the  question,  Is  this 
proeess  of  healing  scientific?  With  all 
deference  and  respect  I  am  compelled 
to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  the  most  un- 
scientific thing  which  I  have  any 
knowledge  of  in  the  name  ot  science. 
It  seems  to  me  as  unscientific  as  the 
mythological  theory  that  the  earth  rests 
on  the  back  of  a  turtle.  It  is  visionary 
lAd  not  scientific.  To  some  minds  it 
may  leem  as  science,  even  as  a  fire  bal- 
loon floating  almost  out  of  sight  appears 
M  a  distant  star.  I  find  in  it  some  of 
the  elements  of  pantheism,  something 
^theBerkleyan  philosophy,  something 
^  Smerson,  something  of  Sweden- 
^^  md  others.  These  materials  seem 
^  have  been  gathered  by  general  and 
>^  eritieal  reading,  and  to  be  taken 
hito  the  imagination  without  any  pro- 
^Ni  of  analysis  or  elaisiilasi/on,  and 


thence  to  be  projected  as  visions  firom 
a  powerful  spiritual  nature  which  is 
strangely  oft  the  track.  Hence  the  so- 
called  **  science  "  is  a  jumble,  a  tangled 
maze,  nebulous  idealism.  It  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  powerful  nature  under  some 
peculiar  spell.  It  is  the  forth-putting 
of  a  mind  of  quick  perceptions,  but 
wholly  unable  to  classify  and  construct. 

Ostensibly  the  "  science  "  rests  on  a 
theological  basis.  It  starts  with  a  pe- 
culiar idea  of  Qod  as  impersonal  spirit, 
and  consequently  of  man  as  an  imper- 
sonal being.  •  But  if  man  is  not  a  per^ 
9on  there  is  no  ground  for  a  reasonable 
psychology.  You  cannot  construct  a 
science  of  soul  if  the  soul  has  no  per- 
sonal identity,  no  real  eqo  of  its  own. 
Thought  thus  becomes  too  vague  and 
diffased  to  be  brought  into  order  and 
sequence.  Of  course  if  there  is  no  basis 
for  reasonable  psychology,  then  there 
can  be  none  for  reasonable  theology, 
philosophy,  or  science.  Deny  human 
personality  and  you  are  floating  in 
thin  ether.  All  sound  reasoning  be- 
gins with  the  conscious  human  ego.  I 
think,  I  am:  and  the  I  am  of  thought 
is  conscious  personality.  You  might 
OS  well  attempt  to  rise  to  the  stars  by 
holding  to  the  string  of  a  kite,  as  to 
attempt  to  project  yourself  into  God  by 
denying  your  own  personalism. 

Then  turning  the  thought  round,  Mrs. 
Eddy  is  all  afloat  when  she  undertakes 
to  formulate  a  science  of  healing. 
What  is  science?  It  is  knowledge; 
knowledge  of  fact  and  the  classification 
of  fact.  True  science  searches  for  fact, 
works  with  the  facts,  uses  all  the  facts, 
and  constructs  from  the  facts.  Bub 
Mrs.  Eddy  denies  a  whole  bemispbero 
of  thought.  She  attempts  a  Siuu  Patch 
leap  out  of  matter.  She  denies  the 
reality  of  all  natural  laws.  She  scouts 
physiology.  There  is  no  consumption 
or  diphtheria;  there  art  no  fevers  and 
tumors.    ThcHC  are  only  false  beliefs. 

The  roots  of  this  belief  surely  must 
have  very  delicate  and  far-reaching  fi- 
bres. The  infant,  when  he  utters  the 
first  wail,  has  an  "  inherited  "  &e2^f  of 
pain.  The  babe  wrilbm^  \n  \\a  mo\.\i- 
er's  arms  with  coUo  is  i\i«  N\c\.\m  oi  v^ 
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falBe  belief.  A  man  takes  poison  and 
dies ;  bat  it  is  not  the  poison  that 
kills  him:  vicions  belief  sends  him 
prematurely  to  his  long  home.  Yon  are 
taken  suddenly  ill  with  the  small-pox 
xirhen  there  has  not  been  a  case  in 
the  community  in  years,  and  the 
thought  of  the  disease  has  not  been  in 
your  mind  in  months.  But  in  pteps 
the  scientist  with  his  flexible  theory 
and  asserts  that  you  had  an  tmconseUms 
belief  of  small- pox  !  Wonderful  belief  I 
If  there  is  no  disease  then,  of  course, 
the  false  belief  must  extend  to  the 
brutes.  The  little  girl  should  be  taught, 
when  her  dog  is  ill,  to  say.  *'  Carlo,  you 
have  a  belief  that  you  are  sick  ;  but. 
Carlo,  it  is  all  in  your  mind  ;  matter  is 
never  sick.*' 

What  pangs  and  tortures  poor  hu- 
manity has  endured,  and  aU  because  of 
a  false  belief.  Surely  imaginary  physi- 
cal agonies  haye  been  the  slavery  of  the 
race.  Burke  once  said  fancifully  that 
there  is  beauty  in  whatever  has  a  ten- 
dency to  relax  the  muscles;  to  which 
Diderot  replied,  then  a  warm  bath  must 
be  the  handsomest  thing  in  all  creation. 
If  the  sufferings  of  mortals  have  all  been 
borne  as  a  false  belief,  then  unreality  is 
the  profoundest  thing  in  the  world. 
This  resolute  denial  of  the  sternest  facts 
of  society  is  grandly  heroic,  but  it  is  no 
more  scientific  than  was  the  old  Ptole- 
maic system  of  astronomy.  While  there 
are  elements  of  philosophy  and  of 
science  in  the  system,  as  a  whole,  and 
as  a  constructiTC  process,  it  is  as  far 
from  the  scientific  methods  as  are  the 
bald  superstitions  of  the  obracadabra. 

Why  do  they  call  it  **  Christian  Sci- 
ence?" "Because,"  they  affirm,  *<  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  the  most  scientific  man 
that  ever  walked  our  globe."  In  an  eth- 
ical and  pHycbological  sense  this  is  true, 
for  his  teachings  contain  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  and  spiritual  science. 
But  these  scientists  expound  Jesus 
in  the  most  outre  methods.  Mrs.  Eddy 
ranks  Him  as  a  scientist  because  '*  He 
called  the  mortal  body— Ghost !"  What 
is  meant,  she  affirms,  by  His  giving 
up  the  ghost  when  he  expired  on  the 
crosfi,  was  the  giving  up  of  the  body. 


He  then  became  conscious  that  His  be- 
lief was  erroneous,  and  in  that  act  be- 
came *<one  with  the  Father."  Flesh  and 
bones  surely  constitute  a  Tery  tangible 
and  a  very  ponderable  kind  of  ghost ! 
Some  of  the  fine  Gospel  sentiment  and 
ethical  principles  of  our  Lord  the  sci- 
entists treat  in  a  sensible  way,  but  as  a 
whole  his  rcTelations  of  the  Father  and 
his  humanity  are  so  fcraTestied  that  it  is 
the  most  stupendous  mm  sequUer  to  call 
the  system  "Christian  Science."  In- 
deed, it  is  an  abase  of  terms  to  speak  of 
it  as  a  system  at  all. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  phe- 
nomena? There  are  many  reports  of 
remarkable  cures.  Do  these  pretending 
healers  really  heal  ?  Dr.  A.  J.'  Gordon 
gives  them  the  credit  of  iiealiug,  and 
then  turns  round  and  fleroely  attacks 
their  theology  as  dangerous,  and  calls 
them  by  harsh  names.  If,  however,  they 
cure  the  sick,  people  will  not  hesitate 
and  turn  away  from  them  at  the  call  of 
a  halt  ftom  theologians.  Not  much.  If 
the  scientist  can  snatch  you  from  the 
jaws  of  disease  and  death  you  will  not 
boggle  over  a  question  of  theology.  Be- 
sides, it  is  by  their  theology,  by  their 
peculiar  views  of  God  and  of  man  that 
they  assume  to  work  the  cures.  If  they 
can  heal,  as  they  claim  they  do,  they 
will  carry  the  day,  and  they  ought. 

Do  they  heal  ?    I  use  this  word  heal 
in  the  strict  sense,  as  it  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament.     Tha  scientists   put 
themselves  on  a  level  with  Jesus  as  a 
healer.  They  do  not  pretend  to  heal  in 
His  name.  They  do  not  implore  Divine 
interposition.    They  assume  to  act  as 
originally  as  Jesus  acted.    TheycUim 
to  understand  God,  to  know  Him  as  im- 
mediately as  did  the  Great  Healer.  Let 
them,  then,  heal  one  bom  blind,  as  the 
Master  did,  and  they  will  establish  their 
claims.    We  cannot  be  put  by  with  im- 
aginary cures,  with  spasmodic  effects 
upon    sensitive    nerves    and   fianeifiil 
brains.    We  must  have  the  evidence 
clear  and  palpable.   If  the  scientista  viU 
cure  diseased  tissue,  set  broken  bones, 
heal  structural  derangement  by  their 
peculiar  method,  they  will  need  oo 
credentials. 
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I  neogftixe  the  inllaeiiM,  the  spelL 

the  eharm  of  the  moTemciit,  bat  I  hATe 

not  eridoiee  of  permenent  and  mbaolnto 

betling  in  Iho  etrict  sense  of  the  term. 

IhtTenodoabtthet  they  oftoae  manj 

peopl«  to  feel  better,  that  thej  help 

•omt,  MpecuUj   people  afiMted  with 

inafl^nary  ills;  bnt  I  haye  known  of 

CUM  M  marked  which  haTe  been  helped 

by  pkyiieiani»  by  remedies,  by  religion, 

by  fflctmerists  and  others.    The  sd- 

«&tisti  often  fail  most  egregiooaly.    I 

know  of  nnmerona  esses,  which  they  do 

not  nport,  in  which  the  science  does 

M  work.    AU  they  can  fidrly  daim  is 

t^  they  haTc  generated  a  sudden  in- 

flooioe  tnd  haxe  power  npon  certain 

^oxa^   They  gain  the  eonfideiux  of  ner- 

^u  people,  and  a  large  part  of  the  ben- 

*^  of  any  physician  comes  through  the 

^^Adence  we  haye  in  him.  Consciously 

®'  unoonsciously   he   influences    the 

'^d.    I  haye  known  yery  sick  people 

^  go  through  critical  times  in  almost 

^rtect  peace  of  mind,  because  they 

^^iisted  implicitly  the  skill  and  fidelity 

^^the  doctor.    Ck>nfldence  in  Gk>d  ex- 

^^  a   greater   and    more    sustaining 

^Wer  upon  the  patient.    Very  largely, 

^^refore,  the  success  of  physicians  de- 

l^nds  upon  their  personal  influence 

^Pon  the  sick. 

We  recognize  the  power  of  the  mind 
^pon  the  body.    I  haye  known  a  pro- 
^'Uie  noan  who  was  suflSering  from  gout  to 
Ptit  his  foot  in  a  chair  and  cause  the 
Pain  in  his  toe  to  cease  by  swearing  at 
it»     I  do  not  call  this  swear  cure,  nor  a 
^re  at  all,  for  the  pain  in  a  short  time 
>oald  return;  bnt  I  do  recognize  the 
power  of  the  mind  oyer  pain.    I  haye 
known  a  rough  doctor  to  enter  the  room 
%here  a  sick  boy  bad  been  giyen  up  to 
^ie  of  typhoid  feyer  by  other  doctors, 
take  the  patient  by  the  band  and  ask  in 
Assuring  tones:   **  Young  man,  do  you 
'Want  to  liye  or  die  ?  "    Catching  iuRpi- 
ration  from  the  doctor's  beaming  face, 
nnd  feeling  the  thrill  of  his  electrio 
hand,  the  boy  replied,  **I  want  to  liye.'* 
"  Well,**  said  the  doctor,  using  an  oath, 
*'  then  you  8?iaU  liye."    The  declaration 
and  the  personal  influence  of  the  doc- 
tor had  an  almost  resurrection  power 


upon  the  patient  The  simple  truth  is, 
all  that  any  physician  does,  in  nine  cases 
in  ten,  is  to  assist  nature.  You  cut  your 
finger  and  the  doctor  dresses  it,  but 
nofure  heals  it.  It  secretes  the  liquid 
salye  that  does  the  magic  work.  All  life, 
animal  and  yegetable,  pulses  with  prin- 
ciples of  healing. 

It  is  instructiye  and  interesting  here 
to  note  what  the  great  English  physiol- 
ogist. Prof.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  says  of 
"  expectant  attention.**  In  his  **  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Physiology,'*  published 
some  forty  years  ago,  he  says:  **The 
action  of  the  neryes  and  musoles  are 
in  a  great  degree  regulated  by  the 
ideas  which  possess  the  mind."  Disease 
often  has  its  seat  in  the  morbid  state  of 
the  feelings,  in  **hypochondriaoal  tem- 
peraments" *' There  is  scaroely,"  he 
further  remarks,  *'a  malady  in  which 
amendment  has  not  been  produced,  not 
merely  in  the  estimation  of  the  patient, 
but  in  the  more  trustworthy  opinion  of 
medical  obsenrers,  by  practices  which 
can  haye  had  no  other  effect  than  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  sufiferer  to  the 
parts  and  to  keep  aliye  his  confident 
expectation  of  a  cure.*'  This  is  good 
sense  and  good  science,  because  it  is 
sound  psychology  and  sound  physiol- 
ogy. The  effect  of  *  *  expectant  attention  " 
upon  nutrition,  secretion  and  the  neryes 
is  marked,  and  is  a  phenomenon  of  com- 
mon obseryation.  A  familiar  illustra- 
tion is  the  curing  of  warts  on  the  fin- 
gers of  children  by  tying  strings  on 
them.  Attention  is  constantly  di- 
rected to  the  anticipated  cure,  and  the 
attention  affects  the  tissue.  On  the 
other  hand  fear  produces  apprehension 
of  disease,  and  the  "  attention  "  vitiates 
the  nerves  and  muscles  and  tissues. 

In  Boston  the  movement  has  split 
into  hostile  and  warring  factions.  Mrs. 
Dr.  Eddy  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Arens  are  nt 
loggerheads.  There  is  also  a  wing  that 
calls  itself  the  "Mind  Cure,"  which 
drops  the  theological  and  scientific  pe- 
culiarities of  the  "  MetaphyBical  Col- 
lege." It  was  a  practitioner  of  this 
last  school,  Mrs.  Newman,  who  failed  to 
cure  Miss  Louise  M.  Alcott,  the  author- 
ess.     After  giving  an  account  of  th« 
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failure  in  the  **  Woman's  Journal  "  MUa 
Alcottadds:  **This  ia  my  experienoe, 
and  many  others  who  have  made  the 
experiment  tell  me  the  same  story,  while 
half  the  fabnlous  cases  reported  to  me 
prove  to  be  failures,  like  my  own,  when 
investigated." 

Bat  the  real  centre  is  Mrs.  Eddy  and 
her  *'Ck>ll6ge.'*  With  her  the  movement 
began  and  she  is  the  gtniua  locL  She 
clings  to  her  original  methods.  Others 
combine  with  it  some  medicine,  mus- 
tard pastes,  manipulations  and  the  arts 
of  mesmerists.  Hence  Dr.  Eddy  calls 
them  **mental  mal-practitioners,"  which 
means,  I  suppose,  that  there  are  spirit- 
ual quacks  among  them.  It  is  also  ap- 
parent that  the  "healing  "  is  now  quite 
largely  a  scramble  for  making  money. 

The  science  of  Mrs.  Eddy  includes  a 
cult  with  the  college.  She  is  at  the 
head  of  a  "Christian  Church"  which 
worships  in  Hawthorn  Hall.  I  was 
present  at  a  communion  in  which  bread 
and  wine  were  not  used  as  symbols.  It 
was  purely  a  spiritual  memorial.  The 
congregation  appeared  intelligent  and 
devout,  and  the  service,  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Eddy,  was  free  from  cant.  To  me 
the  service  was  vague,  nebulous,  ideal- 
istic, high  in  the  air.  The  sermon  was  a 
spiritual  balloon,  with  texts  of  Scripture 
enough  to  keep  it  from  floating  out  of 
sight.  As  aspecimenofthe  worship  take 
the  following  prayer,  which  was  used 
as  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer: 

"Principle,  eternal  and  harmonious, 
nameless  and  adorable  intelligence. 
Thou  art  ever  present  and  supreme, 
and  when  the  supremacy  of  spirit  shall 
appear  the  supremacy  of  matter  will  dis- 
appear. Give  us  the  understanding  of 
truth  and  love,  and  loving  we  shall  learn 
God,  and  truth  will  destroy  all  error. 
And  lead  us  not  into  life  that  is  soul, 
and  deliver  us  from  the  errors  of  sense, 
sin,  sickness  and  death,  for  God  is  Life, 
Truth  and  Love  forever." 

Such  auroral  gleams  are  no  more  the 

light  of  a  true  science  and  a  true  Church 

that  has  come  to  stay,  than  the  flash  of 

a  meteor  is  the  light  of  the  world.    Tou 

njj'ghf  OB  well  explain  the  ooamoa  by  the 


"Northern  Lights'* as  explain  human 
life  by  the  flickers  of  thia  mianamed 
"  Christian  Soienoe." 

While  "healers"  are  multiplying  it 
is  evident  that  the  science  is  waning. 
Mrs.  Eddy  writes  that  her  ability  to 
teach  the  art  of  healing  to  her  dasses  in 
twelve  lessons  is  a  greater  wonder  than 
her  power  of  "  instantaneous  healing." 
She  may  teach  the  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence in  twelve  lessons,  but  she  oannot 
impart  her  power,  her  personaliam  in 
twelve,  nor  in  twelve  hundred  leaaons. 
The  real  ictus  is  her  personaliam.  Her 
pupils  are  but  feeble  imitators  of  their 
teacher.  Hence  the  spell  is  losing  its 
charm.  The  movement  ia  losing  its 
momentum.  In  its  present  form  it  is 
an  epidemic,  and  as  an  epidemic  it  will 
pass  away,  as  did  the  Blue  Glass  mania. 
It  is  as  transcendental  as  was  Brook 
Farm,  and  like  that  experiment  it  may 
be  useful  in  demonstrating  that  senti- 
ment, fancy  and  fltful  impulses  are  not 
the  solid  facts  of  science,  nor  the  pana- 
ceas for  human  ills. 

I  think,  however,  there  are  princi- 
ples in  the  movement  which  true  sci- 
ence may  soon  utilize.  Man  is  a  spirit- 
ual being  who  animates  a  physical  body. 
The  Apostle  struck  the  key  note  of  a 
complete  philosophy  of  life  when  he 
prayed  for  the  beloved  Gains  that  "  in 
all  things  he  might  prosper  and  be  in 
heaUhf  even  as  his  soul  prospered."  The 
thought  seems  to  be  that  soul  prosperity 
is  essential  to  health.  What  so  health- 
giving  as  a  mind  at  peace  with  God, 
with  man  and  with  itself?  A  large  per 
cent,  of  bodily  disease  is  generated  by 
states  of  mind.  Well  may  most  patients 
say  to  the  doctors: 
•*Caii'st  tboa  minister  to  a  mind  diMMed, 

Flack  from  the  memory  a  rooted  eorrow. 

Base  oat  the  written  troablee  of  the  bcmin. 

And  with  eome  tweet  oblivions  antidote 

Clennse  the  staffed  bosom  of  that  peilloas  gxlsf 

Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  T  " 

I  recognize  the  utility  of  medical  sci- 
ence and  the  uses  of  medicines.  "  What 
is  a  weed."  asks  Emerson,  and  he  an- 
swers. That  the  use  of  which  we  do  not 
yet  know.  Nature  doubtless  has  yet  un- 
discovered remedies  to  soothe  and  heal 
knman  maladies.    But  the  great  prog^ 
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resi,  I  beliere,  will  be  on  the  spiritual 
tide.  The  eermon  on  the  Mount  is  the 
meet  aeaitaiy  traot  that  has  been  giyen 
to  the  world.  **  Be  not  anxions, "  com- 
mands the  Great  Healer,  for  <*yoar 
Heaf  only  Father  knoweth  "  yoar  needs. 
This  absolute  eonftdence  in  God  is  worth 
a  million  times  more  than  all  the  doe- 
tors  and  all  the  remedies  in  the  world 
as  a  sanitary  measure.  Seek  first  God 
and  His  Kingdom.and  all  things  needful 
will  follow,  health  inoluded.  Henoethe 
Church  should  be  the  world's  taniftiriiim. 
It  should  be  the  fountain  of  spiritual 
life,  the  riyer  of  God  which  makes  phys- 
ical enyironment  the  best  on  earth. 

Some  eminent  physicians,  with  whom 
I  haye  oonyersed,  recognise  the  moye- 
ment  of  the  "  scientists  *'  as  the  intima- 
tions of  something  better  that  shall  fol- 
low it.   Dr.  Brown  Sequad  recognises 
the  curatiye  power  of  faith  in  neryous 
troubles  when  the  tissue  is  not  diseased. 
Oliyer  Wendell  Holmes,  the  poet  physi- 
cian, acknowledges  the  power  of  faith 
oyer  disease.      Charles  Sumner  com- 
piled a  remarkable  book  on  the  «  pro- 
phetic "  utterances  concerning  America. 
Early  nayigators,  poets,   philosophers 
and  geographers  caught  gleams  of  a 
^Western  Continent  and  of  the  driliza- 
tion  that  should  here  be  planted.    In 
the  literature  of  the  day  I  read  prophe- 
cies of  a  ruddy  mom  when  all  of  God's 
shining  laws  shall  **  come  full  circle," 
and    a    **  correspondent    reyelation  m 
(Allies  will  attend  the  infl\a,  qf  spirU." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  <*  mental  eicite- 
ment  often  cures  disease.*'  This  rousing 
of  thought  by  the  "  scientists  "  is  but  the 
forerunner  of  some  kind  of  a  mind-cure 
hospital,  **  where  bodily  disease  will  be 
relieyed  by  applications  to  the  mind." 
It  will  not  be  based  on  the  yagaries 
of  the  present  healers,  but  will  emanate 
from  a  sound  psychology  and  a  sound 
physiology.    There  will  be  a  Christian 
Science  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the 
earth.    Apostles  of  science  and  Apostles 
of  grace  are  uniting  their  forces.  There 
will  be  a  new  psychology.  As  Professor 
G.  Stanley  Hall  says:  "The  Bible  is  be- 
ing slowly  re-reyealed  as  man's  great 
text-boakin  p^yebologj— dealing  with 


him  as  a  whole,  his  body,  mind  and 
will,  in  all  the  larger  relations  to  nature, 
society — which  has  been  so  misappre- 
dated  simply  because  it  is  so  deeply  di- 
yine."  "In  matters  of  science,"  said 
Tholock,  **  light  descends  from  the  head 
to  the  heart;  but  in  religion  light  as- 
cends from  the  heart  to  the  head.  Only 
so  far  as  we  live  in  Him  can  we  under- 
stand God."  Let  the  head  and  heart 
of  humanity — science  and  love>-join 
hands  to  relieye  the  race  of  mortal  woes 
that  all  men  may  prosper  and  be  in 
health,  eyen  as  their  souls  prosper. 

*' Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action 
dear  the  way." 

PAUL'S  VISIT  TO  THE  NUBSEBT. 
Bt  Kabl  Gkbox,  D.D.,  Cmsr  Ooubt- 

PBKACHXB  IN  StUTTOABT.* 

ChQdrtn^  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord: 
for  this  is  right.  Honour  thy  father  and 
mother;  v)hich  is  the  first  commandment 
tnih  promise ;  that  U  may  he  well  with 
thee,  and  thou  mayest  live  long  on  the  earth. 
And,  ye  fathers,  provoke  7iot  your  efiildren 
to  wrath ;  hut  bring  them  up  in  the  nur- 
ture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. — Epb. 
yi:  1-4. 

A  SHOBT  text,  and  yet  it  affords  mate- 
rial for  many  a  Sunday's  sermon,  soi table 
for  morning  and  afternoon.  A  familiar 
old  text;  and  yet  both  old  and  young 
need  to  haye  it  impressed  on  their 
minds  more  than  once  eyeiy  year. 
A  plain,  simple  text ;  even  a  child  can 
grasp  its  meaning,  and  yet  the  weal  and 
the  woe  of  thousands,  the  good  of  fami- 
lies, of  states,  of  the  world,  is  suspend- 
ed upon  it;  for  the  saying  is  true:  ''The 
world  is  ruled  from  the  nursery."  This 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  the  bad,  fool- 
ish sense,  which,  alas !  we  too  have  ex- 
perienced— that  immature,unfermented 
youths  are  to  dabble  with  the  world's 
government;  that  young  people  who 
have  scarcely  trodden  out  their  boy- 
hood's shoes,  or  escaped  from  the  school 
bench,  feel  called  upon  to  browbeat  and 
outbrave  their  superiors,  to  meddle 
with  politics  and  stir  up  a  revolutvou. 

^TimnslAted  for  Hoxiunc  '&s:yrEw\>i  lixa. 
Pr.  J.  H.  W.  StockenbQTg,  BecVka,  Oermukf . 
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*<Woe  to  that  land,"  says  Solomon, 
*<  whose  king  is  a  child."  Thrioe  woe  to 
that  nation  whose  old  age  and  wisdom 
permit  themseWes  to  be  domineered  by 
boys.  '*From  the  nursery  the  world  is 
roled."  No;  the  meaning  is  this:  With- 
in the  nursery  the  f  ntare  world's  history 
iH  in  the  bud;  within  the  nursery  we 
Bhall  find  our  future  patriots  and  citi- 
zens, house-fathers  and  house-mothers, 
masters  and  domestics,  state  officials — 
the  community  which,  in  twice  ten  years 
will  become  the  ruling  generation.  The 
room  then,  where  the  children  are  being 
brought  up,  is  the  nursery,  in  the  gar- 
dener's sense,  where  the  future  is  grow- 
ing; it  is  the  reservoir  which  is  to  sup- 
ply all  the  streams  that  shall  flow  oyer 
the  earth,  either  to  fructify  or  to  deso- 
late. 

**  The  world  is  ruled  from  the  nurs- 
ery." Now,  if  that  is  true,  beloved,  it 
will  be  evident  to  all  of  you  how  very 
important  the  question:  From  where  is 
the  nursery  ruled  ?  What  spirit  reigns 
there  ?  What  is  the  prospect  with  our 
child  training?  Are  the  children  being 
trained  in  their  duties  ?  How  is  the  call- 
ing of  parent  being  fulfilled  in  our 
homes  ?  We  saw  this  morning,  in  our 
Gospel  for  the  day,  pious  mothers  com- 
ing to  Jesus  to  beg  for  His  blessing  on 
the  curly  heads  of  their  little  ones.  In 
our  evening  lesson  we  have  the  picture 
reversed,  and  we  behold  either  the  Lord 
himself  going  about  to  return  the  visits, 
or  else  sending  His  apostle  into  each 
house  to  look  after  the  way  the  children 
are  trained,  and  to  speak  an  earnest 
warning  word  to  old  and  young.  O,  be- 
loved, if  our  Lord  Jesus,  His  face  all 
beaming  with  grace  and  truth;  or  His 
apostle  Paul,  with  his  venerable  figure, 
were  to  walkthrough  our  dty  and  knock 
at  our  doors,  and  see  our  families,  would 
he  find  more  occasion  to  rejoice  or  to 
lament,  to  praise  or  to  blame,  to  bless 
or  punish  ?  Is  there  among  us  even  one 
in  whom  his  Lord,  or  his  own  con- 
science, would  not  find  something  to 
disapprove  with  regard  to  the  fourth 
commandment  and  all  it  signifies?  I 
doabt  if  there  ia,  and  therefore  I  an- 
nottikce  to  yon  th&t,  daring  the  ooming 


hour,  ihn  ApoatU  wUlpay  us  a  viftf,  (o  in- 
spect our  manner  qf  bringing  up  chUdren. 

First,  he  will  call  upon  the  children 
themselves,  and,  secondly,  on  ihe  par- 
ents. 

L  Children,  the  Apostle  has  come  to 
see  you.  Ye  **  children,  obey  your  par- 
ents in  the  Lord,  for  this  is  ri^t.  Hon- 
or thy  father  and  thy  mother,  which  is 
the  first  commandment  with  promise; 
that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that 
thou  may  est  live  long  on  the  earth." 
With  this  fatherly  warning  the  Apostle 
Paul  greets  you  here  in  our  city,  as  he 
once  did  the  Christian  youth  in  Ephe- 
sus,  holding  up  before  them  the  first 
commandment  with  promise. 

Let  us  look  at  his  oommand  first: 
'*  Ye  children,  obey  your  parents  in  the 
Lord,  for  this  is  right**  That  this  is 
right— that  it  is  not  only  demanded  by 
God's  word,  but  even  our  reason  and 
conscience  require  it;  that  it  ia  not  ex- 
acted by  Christianity  alone,  but  is  also 
customary  even  among  the  heathen; 
that  it  is  not  only  a  voice  from  heaven 
which  enjoins  it,  but  eTen  the  voice  of 
nature  in  our  own  breasts  prompts  us  to 
feel  that  children  ought  to  be  obedient 
to  their  parents;  that  young  people 
ought  to  serve,  and  not  to  command;  to 
rejoice  father  and  mother  by  deference 
and  good  conduct,  and  not  to  grieve 
them  by  being  ungrateful  and  disobe- 
dient-not  one  of  us  will  deny.  Thai, 
therefore,  it  is  not  only  unchristian  but 
unnatural— yea,  inhuman —for  a  child 
to  defy  its  mother,  and  forget  how  much 
she  grieved  over  it:  for  a  son  to  mock 
his  father  and  scorn  to  obey  him.  Hence 
it  is  not  only  nothing  difficult,  nothing 
unfair,  nothing  new  that  we  require  of 
our  young  people,  when  we  demand, 
'*  Children,  obey  your  parents  In  the 
Lord,"  but  only  what  is  most  natural, 
most  entirely  a  matter  of  course.  But 
this  natural,  moral  command  has  for 
our  Christian  youth  a  far  higher  and 
more  inspiring  motive  from  the  words 
which  follow:  "Obey  your  parents  in 
the  Lord"— that  is,  for  Christ's  sake, 
and  looking  unto  Him  who  ia  holy  and 
all-wise.  Not  only  is  it  the  wish  of 
youx  pBxen\A,  uo^i  ot^i   \a  .i\  the  im- 
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pnlHe  of  your  own  hearts,  bnt  it  is  the 
▼ill  of  Ood  that  yon  honor  father  and 
mother.  He,  the  heavenly  Father,  is 
himself  standing  behind  yonr  human 
father  and  mother.  It  is  He  who  is 
gazing  at  yon  through  their  eyes,  ad- 
moniahing  yon  with  their  lips,  and  bless- 
ing yon  with  their  hands.  He  it  is  whom 
von  are  to  fear,  to  loYe,  and  honor  in 
them.  WhatsoeTer  sins  yon  commit 
against  them  do  not  afflict  only  the 
hearts  of  yonr  father  and  mother,  bat 
they  griere  yonr  great  Father  in  heaven 
and  wound  His  Holy  Spirit.  In  a  hun- 
dred eases  to  one,  we  might  say,  the 
child's  standing  with  God  and  the  dear 
Bedeemer  in  heaven  is  the  same  as  with 
its  fiilher  and  mother  upon  earth. 

This  is,  therefore,  a  well-grounded 
commandment:  *' Children,  obey  your 
parents  in  the  Lord."  It  is  as  old  ai  the 
world,  and  founded  as  firm  as  God's 
word.  And  now,  how  is  it  put  into 
praetiee?  Beasonable  as  the  fourth 
commandment  is,  would  not  the  Apostle, 
making  his  round  of  visits  among  us 
to-day,  warn,  rebuke,  and  exhort  many 
a  son  and  many  a  daughter,  *'  Children, 
obey  your  parents,  for  this  is  right?' 
Alas !  one  does  not  need  to  be  a  holy 
apostle —nothing  more  than  a  candid 
man  with  the  good  of  humanity  at 
heart — in  order  to  be  startled,  to  be 
filled  with  great  indignation  at  sight  of 
the  disobedience  and  insubordination 
among  our  young  people  to-day.  There 
is  reason  for  lamentation,  even  among 
the  little  ones.  If,  this  evening,  we 
were  to  visit  the  nurseries  of  our  city, 
would  they  all  afford  a  lovely  vision? 
Happy  mothers,  with  pious  children  on 
their  laps;  gratified  fathers  in  the 
midstof  mannerly  sons;  children  whom 
the  Savior  can  bless,  like  those  little 
ones  in  to-day*B  Gospel;  children  sub- 
ject to  their  parents,  like  the  little  Jesus 
in  the  cottage  at  Nazareth  ?  Should  we 
not  here  and  there  be  greeted  from  a 
distance  by  damor  and  defiant  howls, 
and«  on  entering,  become  aware  of  noisy 
boys  crying  and  resisting  their  father's 
command;  of  girls  saying  sharp,  imper- 
tinent, uncivil  words  to  tbeir mother? 
Sit  dowB  beside  tbe  parents,  and  make 


inquiry.  Oh!  how  many  complaints 
we  should  hear,  how  many  tears  we 
should  behold,  because  of  naughty  chil- 
dren, among  whom  no  serious  remon- 
strance and  no  amount  of  love  have  any 
effect;  over  bad  boys  with  whom  no 
father,  no  master,  no  authority,  no 
power  prevails;  over  thoughtless,  ob- 
stinate, deceitful  children,  who  will  not 
let  themselves  be  trained,  but  who  are 
growing  up  like  wild  sprouts. 

**  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the 
Lord."  Oh,  that  one  might  call  that 
out  into  every  nursery,  holding  up  a 
warning  finger  and  speaking  in  a  voice 
that  would  seem  to  come  from  heaven  ! 
I  want  to  say  to  the  dear  children  pres- 
ent here:  listen,  dear  son;  listen,  be- 
loved daughter,  what  your  father  and 
mother  have  so  often  told  you  at  home; 
the  preacher,  too,  urges  upon  you  from 
the  pulpit,  and  even  the  dear  God  in 
heaven  repeats  the  very  same  language: 
"Children,  obey  your  parents."  And 
you,  friends,  who  have  a  child  at  home 
needing  to  be  reminded,  oh,  tell  him. 
when  you  have  him  repeat  his  evening 
prayer,  ** To-day  the  sermon  in  church 
was  about  you;  so  you  must  learn  the 
text,  and  keep  it.  It  read:  'Children, 
obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this 
is  right.'" 

But  this  text  and  this  visit  from  the 
apostle  are  not  intended  for  only  the 
little  ones  in  the  nursery,  but  also  for 
you,  larger  young  people,  whom  we  no 
longer  meet  around  the  children's  table 
at  home — those  sons  and  daughters  in 
our  city  who  are  growing  tall,  are  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  Apostle,  who  gazes  in- 
quiringly into  their  eyes,  and  calls  to 
them  in  a  warning  voice,  "Children, 
obey  your  parents!"  Oar  assistant 
pastor,  Hofacker,  once  met  a  young 
girl  in  our  streets,  whom  he  had  in- 
structed for  confirmation  some  years 
before,  and  whom  he  never  had  seen 
after  she  had  been  received  into  the 
church.  He  saluted  her,  caused  her  to 
stop,. and  said  only  these  few  words: 
"And  are  you  walking  in  the  ri^Ut 
way  ?  Is  yours  an  orderly  WteT*  T^lft'5 
penetrated  the  g\r\  to  Aiex  \Ti\uo*\.\i^«k.TV.. 
She  was    startled.      0\i\  VxAon^Ql  ^011% 
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and  dangbten,  pacing  up  and  down  onr 
streets,  decked  ont  with  so  much  finery, 
and  who  knows  with  what  yain  thoughts 
in  your  heads,  would  yon  not  also  be 
alarmed  if  a  former  teacher  or  pastor 
were  suddenly  to  stop  yon,  look  yon 
steadily  in  the  eye,  and  penetrate  yonr 
Tery  heart  with  the  qaestion,  **  Are  yon 
walking  in  the  narrow  way  T    Yoa  haye 
grown  tall,  haye  become  beautiful,  you 
walk  so  stately  one  hardly  recognises 
yon;  but  are  you  still  careful  about  the 
right  path  ?    Are  you  still  an  obedient 
son  ?   Are  you  still  a  submissive  daugh- 
ter ?    Now,  take  it  to  heart:  it  is  not  a 
human  father-confessor— him  you  could 
escape,  if  you  wished;  but,  no,  it  is  a 
heavenly  pastor  and  soul  friend,  your 
Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  who  so  often  meets 
you  and  stops  you  when  you  are  in  a 
hurry  to  go  to  your  entertainments  and 
pleasures  and  parties,  and,  gazing  with 
His  faithful,  watchful  eye  deep  down  to 
the  very  bottom  of  your  soul,  asks  in 
His  lovely,  shepherd  voice,  "  My  child, 
are  you  walking  in  the  narrow  way? 
Are  yon  still  honoring  father  and  moth- 
er T  Children,  obey  your  parents  ?  Oh, 
that  does  not  apply  only  to  the  little 
ones,  but  twofold,  nay,  threefold,  to  the 
boys  and  girls  just  ripening  into  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  It  is  just  during 
these  years  when  the  temptations  are 
greatest,  within  and  without,  that  it  is 
most  important  not  to  forget  the  teach- 
ings of  a  faithful  father,  to  reflect  on 
the  tender  pleadings  of  a  pious  mother. 
Children,  obey  your  parents,  even  after 
they  can  no  longer  watch  your  daily 
steps  and  movements;  even  when  you 
have  gone  out  from  the  homestead  into 
service  as  an  apprentice,  on  a  foreign 
tour,  or  to  college;  yes— even  shocdd 
your  father  and  mother  be  lying  in  their 
graves,   with  the  grass   growing  over 
their   mounds— ob^   them  still,  chil- 
dren; follow  their  precepts;  daily  recall 
to  your  memory  their  lovely  image,  and 
in  paths  of  danger  it  will  hover  over 
you  like  a   guardian  angeL    Far  out 
into  our  lives  the  apostle  follows  us  up 
vrith  the  fourth  commandment;  far  out 
slong  the  ripe  jetLTs  ot  manhood  we 
Jiemr  his  raioe,  warning  and  exhorting: 


'*Ohildran,  obey  yonr  parents  in  the 
Lord,  for  this  is  right." 

Come  with  me  out  to  tha  prisoii— 
yonder  great  stooe  building  out  there 
in  the  fields  beyond  the  town;  sueh  a 
gloomy  places  with  its  little  windows  and 
great  high  walla.  There,  in  hia  narrow 
cell,  there  sits  a  man  in  chains.  Hardly 
a  single  ray  of  this  Sunday's  aun  ereeps 
into  his  window,  and  the  ohnreh  beUs 
as  they  ring  have  a  moumfkil  sound 
by  the  time  they  reach  him.  But  these 
tones  of  the  bell  carry  his  spirit  back 
to  olden  times,  and  eameat  thoughts 
lead  him  back  over  the  erring  paths  of 
his  life,  way  back  to  the  question,  how 
came  yon  to  go  so  liar  astray  ?  Where 
did  your  downward  course  begin  ?  His 
reflections  lead  him  to  acknowledge  at 
last  Children  ob^  your  parents  in  the 
Lord,  for  this  is  right  "There  is  where 
my  troubles  began,  there  is  the  root 
of  my  misery,  I  was  a  bad  boy,  a  dis- 
obedient son,  I  scorned  the  thought 
of  minding  my  mother,  I  mocked  my 
father  and  pursued  my  headstrong 
course  from  recklessness  into  crime, 
and  my  crimes  hurried  me  along  to  mis- 
ery and  disgrace,  and  at  last  thrust  me 
behind  these  stone  walls."  Do  you  see, 
the  Apostle  has  been  making  a  call  there 
too,  vrith  his  fourth  commandment? 
And  he  goes  on  knocking  at  many  a 
man's  door  right  in  the  mid^t  of  our 
city.  What  is  the  reason  that  over  in 
that  house  yonder,  the  man  living  there 
never  has  any  success,  no  matter  what 
he  plans  ?  Why  is  there  no  bleesing  on 
his  work,  no  prosperity  in  hia  business? 
Ah,  he  brought  disaster  on  hia  bead  by 
his  conduct  toward  his  liather,  he  de» 
serves  it  for  his  guilt  toward  his  mother, 
who  are  both  lying  under  the  aod.  A 
father's  blessing  may  build  hia  ohil* 
dren's  house,  but  the  curse  of  a  mother 
will  lay  it  waste.  There  is  another  man 
just  beyond.  Why  is  it  that  be  never 
experiences  anything  but  sorrow  and 
heartache  with  his  children?  O  not 
every  unhappy  father,  but  many  a  one 
who  thinks  back  twenty  or  thirty  yssn 
sighs  and  says  to  himselt  "There  wai 
a  time  when  I  treated  my  parenta  Jail 
so*,  w\ittJtl  Bowe4>Sh«n\a  totals^  hone 
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to  me  DOW.    *  What  a  man  80weih,that 
ihaU  he  alio  reap.'** 

Tei»  belofed,  fthia  oall  repeaU  itself 
ofcr  and  OTer  again,  far  oni  into  one's 
lift.  After  long  years  we  hear  it  eohoecl 
"Children  obey  your  parents,  for  this 
isri^t"  Andby  this  we  are  led  to  an- 
other eonaideration  whioh  the  Apostle 
holdi  out  (o  children,  yix.,  to  the  prom- 
iie:  **  Honor  thy  fiather  and  thy  mother, 
that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  thou 
BAyest  hare  long  life  on  the  earth." 
^^f^  no  other  commandment  do  we  so 
often  see  coises  and  blessings  in  such 
evident  oonnection,  during  this  life,  as 
vith  joat  this.    Not  only  do  the  Scrip- 
tuei  fomiah  seyeral  liasciDating  exam- 
ple, aa  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  Samuel 
Hid  Tobias;  aadl  seTeral  that  warn,  as 
Hophni,  Phineas  and  Absalom;  but  we 
^7  experience  and  observe  that  the 
ftther  may  build  his  children's  home, 
^tthe  cnrse  of  a  mother  will  lay  it 
***te.   At  how  many  a  graTC  where  a 
Toonglriend  has  met  an  early  death, 
ve  are  obliged  to  reflect,  though  we  dare 
not  utter  the  thought:  '*  If  thou  hadst 
honored  father  and  mother,  and  heeded 
^"t  warning,  thou  wouldst  never  have 
made  anoh  havoc  with  thy  life,  and  the 
promiae  might  have  been  fulfilled,  that 
ye  may  li?e  long  upon  the  earth."    We 
^^  point  with  our  finger  to  many  a 
^^'oer  where  a  man  is  doomed  to  drag 
Aia  mother's  curse  like  a  leaden  ball 
®^ed  to  his  feet,  and  therefore  he 
^«  it  80  difficult  to  get  on.    Ah,  and 
^«n  if  the  consequences  have  not  be- 
^Bie  80  conspicuous  in  the  outer  life, 
the  innfn  judgment  will  not  remain 
bidden.    That  man,  obliged  to  stand  at 
"*•  father's   or   mother's   grave,   tor- 
mented with  the  thought:  "Woe  is  me, 
'<>'  I  ha?e  embittered  thy  life,  I  shori^ 
^^  thy  days,  I  brought  thy  gray  hairs 
^  aorrow  to  the  grave;"  verily,  that 
'^^  carries  a  thorn  in  his  soul  which 
^^%  80  long  as  he  lives,  will  allow 
him  to  taste  a  moment  of  entire  glad- 
^^  a  moment  of  perfect  joy.    But  a 
B^od  son,  whose  father's  word  has  been 
^'  more  consequence  than  the  entice- 
''^^'^Qir  the  ridicule  of  evil  companions ; 
A  loving  daughter,  who  prefers  to  sit  at 


the  bedside  of  her  sick  mother  rather 
than  be  with  her  associates,  who  are 
dancing  the  night  through,  a  pious  ser- 
vant girl  who  sends  her  hard-earned 
wages  home  to  her  parents,  a  young 
Tobias,  who,  through  all  his  wander- 
ings, reverently  keeps  in  mind  the  text 
his  father  gave  him  for  a  life  motto,  a 
high-minded  Joseph,  who,  even  in  the 
height  of  his  power  and  Came,  meekly 
and  gratefully  remembers  his  old  father 
and  cheers  the  evening  of  his  life — such 
characters  cause  men  and  even  angels 
to  rejoice;  they  are  children  of  promise, 
the  mercy  of  God  surely  rests  on  them, 
and  over  them  the  blessing  of  their 
parents  will  always  hover  like  angel's 
wings,  even  should  their  path  be  some- 
times rough  and  thorny. 

Honor  father  and  mother,  which  is 
the  first  commandment  with  promise. 
Ah,  when  we  remember  that  this  is  the 
condition  on  which  depends  the  prom- 
ise of  a  happy  life  on  earth,  and  a 
blessed  eternity  above  for,  not  our 
young  people  only,  but  for  our  entire 
nation  as  well,  the  prospect  of  a  brighter 
future  is  contingent  on  the  command- 
ment, "  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mo- 
ther;" if  we  consider  that  better  times 
can  never  dawn  upon  our  people  until 
our  youth  grow  up  among  us,  modest, 
obedient,  pious,  and  diligent;  and 
when  we  gaze  into  the  abyss  of  cor- 
ruption, toward  which  we  are  hasten- 
ing, because  of  the  unmanageable- 
ness  and  depravity  of  a  generation 
growing  up  without  a  bridle,  without  a 
hedge,  without  faith,  without  religion, 
without  fear  of  God  or  man— then 
truly  we  must  not  only  call  out  to  all 
those  who  have  yet  an  ear  to  hear,  call 
with  all  possible  earnestness  and  per- 
suasion, "Children  obey  your  parents," 
but  we  must  hold  up  beseeching 
hands  and  praying  hearts  to  Him  who 
can  induce  even  the  prodigal  son  to  re- 
turn to  his  father's  house,  and  petition 
Him  to  save  our  sons,  to  save  our 
daughters. 

U-  But,  beloved,  if  our  young  people 
are  to  become  better,  we  parents  must 
also  fulfill  our  duty  with  increased  foith- 
folness;  and  therefoi^  th^  tt^oi&W!^  ci.- 
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tends  his  Tisit  to-day  to  include  the 
parents,  and  give  them  ooansel  on  the 
matter  of  children's  training.  To  yon 
he  exclaims:  '*And  ye  fathers,  proToke 
not  yoor  children  to  wrath,  but  bring 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord."  We  have  two  questions 
to  deal  with:  What  do  we  owe  to  our 
children  ?  and,  How  can  we  do  our  duty 
by  them  ?  To  the  first  question  I  would 
answer,  Train  your  children  unto  the 
Lord;  and  to  the  second,  Let  yourself 
be  trained  by  your  children  unto  the 
Lord. 

Train  them  urUo  the  Lord.  The  first 
thing  necessary  to  this  end  is,  to  win 
thoir  hearty  love,  to  not  provoke  them 
to  wrath,  to  not  let  them  become  shy 
by  any  unmerciful  severity,  to  not  make 
them  accuse  you  of  neglect  toward  them. 
When  the  Apostle  Paul  knocks  at  your 
door  to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  whenever 
you  will,  is  be  likely  to  find  you  parents 
at  your  post  ?  Oh,  in  so  many  a  house 
he  would  behold  children  running  about 
in  neglect,  like  lambs  without  a  shep- 
herd. If  you  were  to  ask,  "  Where  is 
your  father,  children?"  the  answer 
would  be,  <'  He  is  at  the  club,  or  in  the 
saloon."  "Where  is  your  mother,  chil- 
dren?" "She  is  out  visiting."  "But 
your  nurse,  children,  where  is  she?" 
"At  the  front  door,  gossiping,  when- 
ever mother  is  away."  Poor  lambs,  who 
become  unruly  by  these  means,  and 
thus  are  ruined  in  body  and  soul !  Par- 
ents without  a  conscience,  who,  in  some 
such  manner,  take  care  of  the  most 
precious  treasures  the  Heavenly  Father 
entrusts  to  them !  Do  you  not  know 
that  the  angels  of  your  children  will 
accuse  you  before  the  throne  of  the  all- 
righteous  Gk>d  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
some  time  in  eternity  these  poor,  neg- 
lected, depraved  child-souls,  will  point 
you  out  with  reproach,  and  exclaim: 
"  If  I  had  only  had  a  father  and  mother, 
then  I  should  not  have  become  so !  My 
parents  were  not  parents!"  Fathers, 
mothers,  provoke  not  your  children  un- 
to wrath  by  your  frivolous  neglect. 

Neither  by  being  mercilessly  severe. 
We  will  accompany  our  apoetle  to  an- 
otber  door.    Already  from  witliotLt  "we 


hear  piteous  cries,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  a  profone  fitther  is  stand- 
ing; the  veins  of  his  forehead  are  swol- 
len with  anger;  be  is  swinging  a  rod, 
and  whimpering  children  are  cowering 
in  the  comers.  "  Father,  what  are  yon 
doing  ?"  "I  am  correcting  my  children ; 
punishment  is  necessary  for  correc- 
tion." That  is  true.  Even  our  Father 
in  heaven  chastens  whom  He  loves; 
but  be  sure  that  the  punishment  is  s 
fatherly  one.  If  you  are  only  led  to 
strike  because  you  are  angry,  and  not 
because  you  love  them;  if  you  never 
give  them  anything  but  an  unreason- 
able whipping,  instead  of  a  wise  warn- 
ing, or  a  mild  exhortation;  if,  perhaps, 
once  a  fortnight,  you  accidentally  rain 
a  storm  of  blows  upon  your  children, 
and  never  look  after  them  for  another 
fourteen  days;  if,  in  fact,  you  are  only 
tyrannical,  and  let  out  your  bad  moods 
upon  your  children,  vent  your  anger 
upon  them  when  something  unplesssni 
befalls  you— is  that  fatherly  correction? 
Or  if,  day  after  day,  you  have  nothing 
for  your  child  but  scolding  and  bloira, 
never  a  sunbeam  of  friendly,  fatheriy 
love,  never  a  word  of  hearty  sympathy; 
if  the  poor  worm  has  even  the  short 
rose  season  of  childhood,  embittered  I7 
daily  thunder-showers  of  anger,  dsily 
hailstorms  of  the  whip;  if  a  pale,  intim- 
idated little  creature,  not  responsible 
for  its  existence,  is  obliged  every  day 
{o  feel,  "my  father  thinks  me  a  burden; 
my  mother  considers  me  a  plague.**  Oh, 
ye  parents !  con  you  answer  for  that? 
What  an  awful,  heart-rending  crime 
that  was,  lately  brought  before  our 
courts,  where  a  father  had  slowly  tor- 
tured his  child  to  death  by  blows  and 
starvation !  Verily,  the  child-niBSsacre 
at  Bethlehem  does  not  cut  one  to  the 
heart  so  much  as  a  child-murder  by 
inches  brought  about  by  daily  mistrest- 
ment.  Not  every  case  of  this  kind  is 
brought  to  justice  in  this  worid,  but 
every  one  of  them  will  appear  before 
Gk>d*s  throne.  "  Ye  &thers  and  molli" 
ers,  provoke  not  your  children  unto 
wrath !"  "  But  bring  them  up  in  the 
nuxtusQ  and  admonition  of  the  LradT 
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Chmtian  parents,  are  responsible  for 
towards  joar  children.    Not  only  that 
yon  attract  them  to  yoorselyes  by  hearty 
love,  but  also  to  the  Lord  by  your  holy 
serioQsness.    If  our  Apostle  were  to  en- 
ter any  of  our  houses  to-day,  and  find 
there  the  parents  orer-indnlging  and 
spoiling  their  child  by  their  foolish^ 
blind  partiality,  beholding  something 
loTely  in  eyen  its  impertinence,  some  in- 
dication of  genius  in  eyery  folly,  would 
he  commend  them  ?  Would  he  not  rath- 
er remind  them  of  the  words  of  Siraoh: 
"  Spoil  thy  child,  and  afterwards  thou 
shalt  be  i^Eraid  before  him  !*'    No,  fool- 
ish father ;  no,  weak  mother !    It  was 
not  a  toy  to  amuse  you  God  gaye  you 
in  your  child,  not  an  angel,  or  archan- 
gel, whom  you  are  to  worship;  but  only 
a  weak,  sinful,  human  child,  in  whom 
there  lies  the  germ  of  everything  good, 
but  also  the  possibility  of  everything 
evil,  and  whom  you  are  to  bring  up  in 
the   nurture   and   admonition  of   the 
Lord,  for  heaven.    Behold,  the  deepest 
foundation  and  the  highest  aim  of  ail 
Christian  child  training  ought  to  be  the 
fear  and  love  of  the  Lord.    And  if  you 
were  to  present  your  son  to  the  Apos- 
tle, though  he  were  as  clever  again  in 
all  departments  of  knowledge,  the  first 
in  his  school,  the  fiAvorite  with  his  com- 
rades; or  your  young  daughter  whose 
tniining  for  the  world  has  made  her  so 
lovely,  within  and  without,  he  would 
my:   "That  is  all  good,  but  it  is  not 
enough.    I  saw  children  like  this  in 
Borne  and  Athens.    Even  the  heathen 
eta  produce  equally  good    specimens 
of  this  kind  of  culture.    But  tell  me, 
bave  you  given  your  children  a  Chris- 
tian training?    Did  you  plant  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  the  beginning  of  wisdom, 
ia their  hearts?    Have  you  taught  them 
to  pray?     Have  you  cultivated  their 
ItctrtB  after  God's  image,  trained  their 
vilU  to  the  standard  of  divine  obedi- 
nee,  have  yon  directed  their  spirits  to 
tike  higher   things  that  are  holy  and 
ctanal?    Have  you  trained  them  for 
^ttven  by  means  of  Christ's  word,  and 
tU  Holy  Spirit?    Have  you  brought 
themnp  in  the  nurture  and  admon- 
^^aiheLondf  "I rejoiced  great- 


ly that  I  found  of  thy  children  walking 
in  truth,**  John  wrote  to  a  pious  mother 
in  his  second  epistle.  Would  he  be 
able  to  give  all  of  us,  and  our  children, 
this  testimony?  Must  not  even  the 
best  among  us  acknowledge  great  neg- 
ligence, confess  much  fanltinoss,  when 
the  Lord  knocks  at  our  door  to  inquire 
how  we  are  bringing  up  our  children, 
and  the  apostle  exhorts  us  to  bring  up 
our  children  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord? 

To  enable  us  to  do  that,  there  is  only 
one  method,  and  that  is  to  be  brought 
by  means  of  our  children  nearer,  and 
nearer,  to  the  Lord  Jesus.    No  doubt, 
during  his  round  of  visits  to-day,  the 
Apostle  has  come  upon  many  on  anxi- 
ous father  and  many  a  weeping  mother, 
who  were  forced  to  admit:  *<Our  labor 
is  in  vain,  our  love  does  not  have  its 
natural  effect  on  our  child.    No  matter 
how  we  entreat  and  exhort,  or  what  we 
attempt,  nor  how  much  we  expend,  or 
how  much  we  grieve  and  lament,   he 
rushes  on,  hastening  to  destruction  !  '* 
What  would  the  Apostle  say  in  such  a 
cose?    Dear  parents,  are  you   praying 
for  your  child  ?    Are  you  being  drawn 
nearer  to  the  Lord  by  your  child  ?   Yes, 
beloved,  just  as  we  ought  to  bring  up 
our  children  unto  the  Lord,  wo  ought 
to  train  ourselves  throngh  their  instru- 
mentality,   unto   the  Lord.     The   very 
joys  they  afford   us   should   attract   us 
unto  the  Lord,  for  children  are  a  j,'ift  of 
the  Lord,  and  anv  man  who  has   stood 
beside  the  cradle  of  his  new  born  bahe, 
or  by  the  crib  of  his  convalescent  chiUl, 
and     never   learned    to    fold    praying 
hands  to  the  eternal  love  on  hi^h,  that 
man  must,  indeed,  have  a  stony  heart. 
The  anxieties  they  occasion  ought  still 
more  to  draw  us  near  to  Jesus.     Those 
must  be  extremely  stiff  knees   which 
have  never  learned  to   bend;  terribly 
proud   lips  which,   at  the  bedside  of  a 
sick  child,    have  never  murmured  Iho 
prayer  of  the   ruler:   "Come,  and  lay 
thy  hands  on  her  and  she  shall  live  !'* 
Their  virtues  and  their  good  qualities 
ought  to  draw  us  nulo  l\^e  IjoyA..    "^o, 
ourselves,  ought  to  becoiuo  WVft  Yv\X\^ 
children.    Many  a  Bcoffei  YiCL'a  X^^eotxi.^ 
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ashamed  of  his  soofllng  before  his  inno- 
cent child  with  its  tme-hearted  faith 
and  pious  simplicity;  heayen  and  the 
Bedeemer  dawn  on  him  anew  through 
the  eyes  of  his  babe.  Bat  their  faults 
and  wrong  doing  ought  more  than  all 
else  to  bring  us  to  the  Lord»  for  how 
can  we  exhort  them  if  we  ourselves  do 
not  know  the  way  of  salvation  ?  How 
dare  we  punish,  if  we  ourselyes  have 
not  the  Standard  of  Goodness  in  our 
hearts;  how  can  we  wrestle  with  their 
sins  if  we  do  not  call  on  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  support  our  efforts,  and  labor  with 
us  for  the  souls  of  our  children  ?  To 
the  Lord  they  must  draw  us  just  as 
long  as  they  remain  with  us,  for  with- 
out the  Lord  we  cannot  fulfil  our  duty 
to  them,  eyen  one  single  day;  and  to 
the  Lord  they  must  attract  us  when  they 
are  taken  from  us,  for  what  could  fur- 
nish a  father's  stafE^  or  a  mother's  con- 
solation at  the  grave  of  their  child  were 
it  not  for  the  Lord,  faith  in  the  Lord, 
since  we  know,*'  The  Lord  gave;  theLord 
hath  taken  away;  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord; "  and  were  it  not  for  hope  in 
the  Lord  who  says,  **  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not, 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  !" 
Now,  Lord,  draw  us  both,  the  old  to- 
gether with  the  young,  and  by  means 
of  each  other,  more  and  more,  to  Thee. 
Take  both  the  sheep  and  the  lambs  un- 
der Thy  protection  until  Thou  gather 
them  on  the  ever-green  meadows  above. 
Amen. 


TEE  BOUKD  CHSIST  T&imCFHANT. 

Bt   BeV.    NEWEUi   WOOLSKT    WSLLS,    IN 

South   Thibo  Stbeet  Pbbsbttebiak 
Ghubch,  Bbooeltn,  N.  T. 

Then  the  hani  and  the  captain  and  qfficera 
of  ike  Jews  took  Jesus  and  bound  him, — 
John  zviii:  12. 

The  hour  was  come.  The  silver  rays 
of  the  full  Paschal  moon  broke  through 
the  interlacing  branches  of  the  olive- 
trees  in  the  garden  of  the  oil-press, 
Gothsemane,  revealing  there  three  men 
together  with  One  like  unto  the  Son  of 
man.  Five  hundred  years  before,  three 
servanta  of  this  same  Son  of  man  Yiad 
been  cast,  for  Hia  name's  8ake»  into  a 


burning,  fiery  furnace;  and  He,  know- 
ing the  sweetness  of  divine  fellowship 
in  human  trial,  entered  the  furnace  with 
them,  and  comforted  them  and  saved 
them  out  of  their  distresses.  Now  He 
himself,  about  to  enter,  for  the  world's 
sake,  a  furnace  infinitely  more  terrible, 
and  knowing  by  experience  the  sweet- 
ness of  human  fellowship  in  trial,  had 
taken  with  Him  three  disciples,  dearly 
beloved  and  trusted.  Little  the  com- 
fort they  could  have  given  Him.  He 
had  taken  them  with  Him  to  watch— 
they  had  slept.  He  had  agonized  in 
prayer,  but  so  familiar,  perhaps,  had 
become  the  sound  of  His  divine  voice 
in  its  utterance  of  spiritual  passion, 
that,  after  catching  the  first  sentence 
of  His  broken-hearted  cry,  they  had 
fallen  into  slumber.  He  had  come  and 
awakened  them,  bidding  them,  a  second 
time,  with  that  voice  that  breathed  love 
while  urging  duty,  watch — adding  the 
injunction  that  they  also  pray  lest  they 
should  enter  into  temptation.  Willing 
of  spirit,  but  weak  of  flesh,  their  eyes 
made  doubly  heavy  by  the  sorrow  of 
their  hearts,  they  had  heard  the  first 
sentence  of  the  second  prayer  and  again 
fallen  asleep.  A  second  time  He  had 
come  and  awaked  them;  and,  though 
the  Evangelists  do  not  tell  us  what  were 
the  words  He  spoke,  one  of  them  tells 
us  that  the  disciples  wist  not  what  to 
answer  Him.  A  third  time  He  had  gone, 
and  they  had  heard  a  few  words  of  Wm 
prayer,  when  sleep  again  overpowered 
them.  Three  times  had  He  been  tempt- 
ed and  vanquished  the  tempter;  three 
times  had  they  been  tempted  and  fidlen, 
vanquished.  Perhaps  there  was  a  lit- 
tle bitterness  of  sarcasm  in  the  words 
which  prefaced  His  last  command: 
"Sleep  on  now,"  etc.  Thrice  had  He 
bid  them  watch,  and  they  had  slept; 
now  He  bade  them  sleep  and  they 
awoke.  No  more  occasion  for  watch- 
fulness now  that  the  betrayer  was  at 
hand;  the  poignant  thought  must  have 
been  theirs,  that  through  their  infidel- 
ity, their  beloved  Master  bad  been  be- 
trayed into  the  hands  of  sinnen. 

'Led'b^  \.\i^  \.\A«i  «iid  elanderer  Jndm, 
wVio  waa  bootl  \a  \i«Qom!b\^<b  tGMS^nMi 
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of  his  Lord  ind  of  himself,  came  a  great 
dt> vd  with  tOTohea,  awords  and  clabs, 
oonuninioned  by  the  chief  priests  and 
dden  of  the  people  to  do  this  wicked 
^•ed  of  arresting  the  Lord  of  glory, 
AS  though  hnman  hands  could  arrest 
the  world's  DiTine  Sorereign  in  His  ex- 
ecution of  His  wilL    It  was  a  deed  fit 
to  1m  done  by  night.  It  was  their  hoar, 
by  God's  permission,  and  the  power  of 
darkness.    It  was  a  deed  the  record  of 
^rhieh  onght  to  bring  a  blush  to  every 
Jewish  face — to  erery  human  face.    A 
Srest  crowd  armed  come  out  to  take 
one  unarmed  man.    Judas  knew,  and 
ao  did  the  cowardly  rabble  he  led,  that 
JesQs  neier  carried  any  sword  saye  that 
of  the  Spirit,  the  Word  of  God.    And 
as  they  kept  together  to  bolster  up  one 
another's  faint  hearts,    nor  dared  to 
scatter   lest   He    whom    they    sought 
should  oome  upon  one  of  their  num- 
ber alone — there,  in  the  dead  of  the 
i^ight,  suddenly  He  stood  facing  them 
^  He  whom  they  sought,  yet  dread- 
^>  now  that  they  were  found  by  Him. 
^^  is  John  who  tells  us — John  who  has 
^^  place  in  his  narratiye  for  the  traitor's 
kias^QQ  went  forth  to  them  and  did 
^<^t  Wait  for  them  to  come  to  Him.  The 
^^er  erangelists  do  not  record  that 
^^    "Whom  seek  ye?"     "Jesus  the 
Kazarene."     ••  I  am  he."    That  human 
Aguish  which  the  garden  had  just  wit- 
o^aaed  was  all  passed  now,   and   the 
^jesty  of  hesTen  spoke  iu  those  words, 
"  X  am."  They  were  the  words  by  which 
^^hoTah  had  rcTealed  Himself  to  IsroeL 
^"^in,  as  though  life  and  not  death  were 
^fore  Him,  He  stood  and  looked  upon 
^i^em;  and  as  He  looked  and  spoke  those 
^ords  of   inexhaustible    significance, 
^^ey  staggered   back  and  fell  to    the 
Ktound  smitten  with  confusion  before 
^s  majestic  presence.    So  have  men 
*^n)etimes  looked  the  fierceness  out  of 
^ild  beasts.    Again  He  asked,  "Whom 
•eek  yer   **  Jesus  the  Nazarene,"  came 
^  trembling  response.     They  could 
^ot  bnt  have  thought  Him  more  than 
^Kazarene.    And  then,  with  that  self- 
'^^^'Sstfnlness  that  mokes  us  marrel  how 
^^  in  whose  behalf  He  spoke  could 
losHm  forsake  Him  and  fee.  He  said, 


"  I  have  told  you  that  I  nm  He;  if  there- 
fore ye  seek  me,  let  these  (my  disci- 
ples) go  their  way."  It  may  be  that 
this  tender,  loving,  self-forgetfalueRs, 
prompted  the  disciples  to  attempt  the 
deliverance  of  their  Master  by  the 
sword,  for,  crying,  "Lord,  shall  we 
smite  with  the  sword  ?"  before  ever  the 
answer  came,  in  his  old  impulsive  fash- 
ion, Simon  had  smitten.  But,  rebuk- 
ing the  rashness  of  the  disciple,  Jesus 
touched  and  healed  the  wound  of  the 
enemy.  And  **then"  they  "bound 
him." 

Have  you  ever  let  your  minds  rest 
upon  the  meaning  of  those  words, 
"bound  Him?"  They  bound  Him  only 
as  to  His  hands,  for  they  led— not  car- 
ried, nor  dragged — Him  to  the  high- 
priest.  Those  hands  that  they  bound 
were  the  hands  indeed  of  the  Nazarene 
that  had  held  the  hammer  and  the 
chisel  and  the  plane;  but  they  were 
also  the  hands  of  the  Christ  that  had 
been  laid  upon  the  sick  to  heal  them; 
the  hands  that  had  touched  the  bier  on 
which  the  widow's  son  was  being  borne 
to  his  burial,  and  had  brought  it  to  a 
stand-still,  while  the  lips  wpoke  the 
words  of  resnrrective  power;  the  hands 
that  had  taken  hold  upon  the  hnnd 
of  Jairus's  daughter  and  raised  her 
to  newness  of  life ;  the  hands  that 
had  been  laid  upon  the  eyes  of  the 
blind  to  impart  sight  to  them ;  the 
hands  that  had  touched  the  tongue  of 
the  dumb  and  restored  to  it  its  speech ; 
they  were  the  hands  that  had  taken  the 
little  children  out  of  their  mothers' 
arms,  and  that  had  been  laid  tenderly 
upon  their  heads  in  beuediction;  the 
hands  that,  but  even  now.  had  been 
placed  upon  the  wound  of  an  enemy  to 
heal  it.  These  the  hands  they  bound; 
hands  that  this  very  day  should  be  nailed 
for  their  advantage  to  the  bitter  cross; 
hands  full  of  mercy.  So  untouched  by 
the  mercy  that  they  would  fain  have 
stopped  the  blessing,  they  bound  Him. 
Strange,  marvelously  strange,  is  human 
infatuation  in  many  of  its  exhibitions ; 
but  never  stranger  exhibition  of  it  was 
there  than  when,  at  Qethsemane'a  en- 
trance, the  TabbU  look  ^  VXisix  ^^tv^- 
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oner  Him  who  was  their  Redeemer,  and 
bound  Him  who  was  come  to  set  them 
free. 

Oar  attention  is  arrested  by  one  strik- 
ing snggestion  of  this  binding  of  the 
Savior — viz.,  JVis  txiluntary  rfpreasion  <f 
jH\ss€88ed  power.  Before  the  arrival  of 
this  hour  His  enemies  had  often  songht 
to  take  Him.  They  had  even  had  Him 
in  their  hands — had  been  aboat  to  cast 
Him  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which 
**hi8  own  city"  was  built;  but  with 
perfect  ease  He  had  passed  through  the 
very  midst  of  them  and  escaped.  One 
word  from  His  lips  had  just  driven 
them  back,  afifrighted.  stumbling  over 
one  another  and  falling  to  the  ground. 
One  petition  breathed  in  the  ear  of  the 
Father  in  the  heavens— the  Father  from 
communion  with  whom  He  was  just 
come — would  have  brought  to  His  aid 
*'more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels," 
to  smite  them  hip  and  thigh  with  great 
slaughter.  But  His  mission  was  not 
destruction;  it  was  salvation.  The  Lord 
Jesus,  in  holding  out  the  hands  for  the 
thongs  with  which  they  bound  Him, 
taught  the  utter  hollowness  of  that  oft- 
quoted  and  much-plauded  sentiment, 
that  *'  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
life."  Not  self-preservation,  but  self- 
renunciation — this  is  life's  first,  and 
life's  supreme  law.  Death  is  life's  most 
excellent  deed,  death  to  self.  The  Lord 
Jesus  saw  before  Him  enemies — those 
who  hated  Him  with  all  the  hatred  of 
ignorant  fanaticism.  His  law  was.  Love 
your  enemies.  His  law  for  Himself 
as  for  others.  The  law  of  His  lips  was 
the  law  of  His  life.  He  knew  that  hos- 
tility was  conquerable,  not  by  the  maj- 
esty of  might,  but  by  the  majesty  of 
love  alone.  For  three  years  He  had 
sought  to  conquer  by  love  in  life.  His 
works  of  mercy,  and  His  words  of  com- 
passionate outbreathing,  had  been  as 
numerous  as  His  moments.  Hostility 
had  ripened  under  the  beams  of  His 
loving  kindness ;  and  hearts  had  been 
hardened  by  them.  He  had  known,  it 
is  true,  that  those  three  years  of  loving 
self-crucifixion  would  avail  nothing  un- 
til  consummated  hy  the  omoifixion  of 
hate.  He  iuk!  known  well  that  th6  grain 


of  wheat  mutt  fkll  into  the  ground  and 
die  in  order  to  fructify.  He  had  looked 
forward  to  the  time  of  His  lifting  up 
upon  the  oross  as  the  time  when  He 
should  begin  to  gather  all  men  unto 
Himself.  Still,  He  sought  to  win  men 
by  His  life  of  love;  but  vainly.  And  so 
He  offered  no  hindrance  when  the  hour 
was  come,  because  this  was  that  for 
which  He  had  oome,  after  love  in  life, 
through  love  in  death,  to  conquer.  He 
offered  His  own  hands  for  the  binding 
— the  hands  that  for  three  weary  years 
had  been  stretched  out  to  a  disobedient 
and  gainsaying  people.  Like  the  mighty 
judge  of  Israel,  He  could  without  effort 
have  snapped  the  oords  that  held  Him. 
He  would  not.  These  His  enemies,  in 
their  ignorant  vanity,  thinking  them- 
selves the  victors,  were  but  fulfilling 
His  blessed  will,  and  forwarding  His 
design  *of  ransoming  a  sin -accursed 
world.  They  who,  led  by  a  thief,  and 
soon  to  choose  a  thief,  had  come  out 
against  a  Savior  as  against  a  thief  to 
take  Him,  were  ignorantly  the  minis- 
ters of  His  to  do  His  service,  binding 
the  sacrifice  with  oords,  by  whose  death 
the  world  was  to  have  life.  His  non- 
resistance  had  for  its  motive  this  very 
fact;  His  will  was  in  process  of  accom- 
plishment 

And  this  truth  suggests  another  in- 
timately related  to  it,  and  readily  gath- 
ered from  the  binding  of  Christ  by  BIb 
enemies:  ThepermUted  trhm^  of  evUis 
temporary  and  hut  the  opening  of  the  door- 
way for  a  voider  good. 

The  triumph  of  the  enemies  of  Christ 
seemed  complete.  Doubtless  it  was 
with  exultant  shouts  they  drew  the  un- 
resisting Son  of  man  before  the  high- 
priest  Little  thought  that  offioial  that, 
instead  of  arraigning,  he  was  himself  in 
process  of  arraignment.  Little  thought 
this  rabble,  as  they  clamored  for  the 
death  of  this  prisoner  whom  they  had 
taken,  that  when  those  hands  should 
be  unbound  to  be  nailed  to  the  eross, 
there  would  be  an  eternal  unbinding 
of  that  truth  which  was  to  plunge  the 
sword  into  the  heart  of  Judaism.  The 
binding  of  those  hands  was  the  aoen- 
mulatioii  ol  -^^vt  m^Sb^  ^«ibu  *tha 
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bound  Jesus  was  mightier  than  the  nn- 
bonnd.  Iiookiiig  back  across  the  oen- 
tones  that  hare  interrened  since  that 
April  midnight  which  saw  the  Lord  of 
glory  so  utterly  emptied  of  glory — 
Tolnntarily,  whatcTer  His  seeming  help- 
lessness— in  order  that  He  might  be- 
eome  aSayior  of  sinners — ^hearts  that 
have  not  been  touched  by  the  toords 
that  He  spoke,  are  broken  to  see  Him 
led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as 
a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb, 
so  opening  not  His  month.  Look  upon 
it,  my  brother,  out  of  Ohrist  or  in  Christ; 
look  npon  that  picture,  and  let  your 
heart  melt  before  it.  He,  whose  hands 
once  upheld  the  heayens,  bound,  yet 
mightier  than  His  bonds ;  He  who  gaye 
liberty  the  sweetness  of  its  significance 
—and  oh  !  how  sweet  it  is — Ht^  a  pris- 
oner, yet  free  in  His  fetters;  He  who 
giyes  life — and  what  a  gift  it  is— to  you 
and  me^  and  all.  He  led,  meek  and  un 
complaining,  like  a  guileless  lamb,  to 
death— yet  Hying  in  death!  And  all, 
that,  through  what  cost  to  himself.  He 
might  make  others  rich.  Look  at  that 
picture,  and  let  your  heart  break  in  its 
presence;  and^  in  the  breaking  recog- 
nize the  power  which  is  His — the  power 
of  an  infinite  loye ! 

Yes !  the  permitted  triumph  of  evil  is 
temporary,  and  the  opening  of  the  door 
for  a  wider  good.  In  that  experience 
of  the  Christ  on  earth  there  was  the 
presentment  of  this  uniyersal  truth. 
Looking  out  upon  the  woful  eyils  which 
rayage  earth  —  physical,  intellectual, 
moral — diseases,  superstitionfl,  sins — 
one  can  scarce  forbear  to  cry:  Arc  the 
hands  to  which  all  power  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  is  committed  still  bound?  and, 
in  the  language  of  Jeremiah,  to  ques- 
tion "the  hope  of  Israel,  the  savior 
thereof  in  time  of  trouble;  AVhy  should- 
est  thon  be  as  a  stranger  in  the  land  and 
as  a  wayfaring  man  that  tumeth  aside 
to  tarry  for  a  night?  Why  shouldest 
thou  be  as  a  man  astonied — as  a  mighty 
man  that  cannot  save  ?"  But  ever  com- 
eth  the  answer,  '<  What  I  do  thou  know- 
sst  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know  here- 
after.** And  **we  trust  that^  Bomehow, 
good  wiU  he  the  OBaJgoal  of  ill " 


There  is  that  in  the  Christian's  heart 
that  forbids  his  thinking  otherwise. 
By  the  breath  of  God  frost  is  given, 
and  the  seal  of  death  is  set  on  life. 
Days  and  nights  come  and  go,  and 
snows  make  desolate  the  face  of  nature. 
But  after  winter  is  spring;  and  after 
death,  resurrection ;  and  after  the  hid- 
ing of  27^  face,  glory;  and  behind  '*the 
hiding  of  His  power,"  omnipotence. 
We  rest  in  the  firm  conviction  that  He 
who  abides  the  same  continually  and 
is  Love,  will  evolve  harmony  out  of  all 
the  discords  of  earth.  And  with  the 
solution  of  the  various  vexed  and  vex- 
ing questions  that  naturally  arise  in  our 
minds  in  connection  with  the  existence 
and  continuance  of  evil,  the  solution 
that  He  will  give,  we  shall  be  satisfied. 

There  is  another  suggestion  of  our 
text  which  we  would  do  ill  to  leave  un- 
noticed. It  is  this,  that  a  minority,  wMle 
subjected  to  apparent  defeat,  may  contain 
the  protnise  and  the  potency  of  victory. 
Please  drive  out  of  your  minds,  so  far  as 
possible,  all  their  reminiscences,  wheth- 
er bitter  or  sweet,  of  recent  political 
excitements  and  results.  My  desire  is 
to  emphasize  a  truth,  which  we  as  a 
nation  are  particularly  in  danger  of  for- 
getting— viz.,  that  the  voice  of  a  major- 
ity is  not  of  necessity  the  voice  of  God; 
that  mere  might  does  not  constitute 
right.  There  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  1800  years  since,  stood  One 
against  a  crowd — may  we  not  rather  say, 
stood  One  against  the  world?  With 
Him  there  was  one  thing  which  was  not 
with  them — not  merely  the  conviction 
— for  doubtless  they  had  their  convic- 
tions as  have  all  majorities— but  the 
absolute  knowledge  that  He  was  in  har- 
mony with  the  will  of  God.  They  were 
clamorous  for  political  expediency ; 
clamorous  for  the  rights  of  their  relig- 
ion; He  was  silent  for  love.  Strange 
enough  is  it  that  human  lips  should  cry 
so  loud  for  fustice  and  for  right — for  this 
is  what  men  claim  to  be  the  bond  be- 
tween man  and  man — equity,  fair  treat- 
ment in  giving  and  receiving — strange 
enough  is  it,  I  say,  that  hum^u  \v^% 
should  cry  so  loud  foi  ^u«\.\cft  &ii\  i^x 
right,  when  if  }UBUoe  ttud  i\j^\i  ^«t^ 
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done,  no  life  wonld  be  worth  the  lir- 
ing!  Jeeos  Christ  proeUimed  the  trath 
tbrooghoat  His  public  life,  and  stood 
to  it  there  in  the  garden — One  against 
many  — that  the  basis,  the  only  tme 
basis  of  the  social  stmctare,  is  self- 
renouncing  loTe.  True,  His  was  not 
an  enviable  position  regarded  human- 
wise.  But  one  with  God  is  not  merely 
a  majority,  but  rictory,  which  is  in- 
finitely more;  rictory,  which  is  not 
measurable  by  immediate  results,  but 
by  the  fruitage  of  eternity.  The  man  who 
stands  in  a  minority  of  one,  when  the 
motive  impelling  him  is  the  unselfish 
love  of  his  fellows  and  the  yearning 
to  do  what  he  may  in  their  behalf,  at 
whatever  cost  to  himself,  that  man  is 
victor,  though  he  be  bound  and  spat 
upon  and  scourged  and  crucified.  And 
no  man  can  rob  him  of  his  joy  in  vic- 
tory. 

**  Whoio  takes  the  world's  life  on  him  and  his 
own  lays  down. 
He,  dying  so,  lives." 

O  for  the  spirit  that  moved  the  divine 
Christ  to  stretch  out  His  hands  for  the 
binding !  the  love  that  is  conscious  of 
the  will  of  God  in  the  sacrifice !  O  for 
the  spirit  that  inspired  the  words  of 
Paul  to  the  brethren  of  Ciesarea:  "I 
am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also 
to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the  name  of  the. 
Lord  Jesus  !**  O  for  the  spirit  that  led 
Nicanor  Gomez,  our  missionary  in  Mex- 
ico, to  brave  death  and  to  die,  a  few 
months  since,  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus! 
Wt  need  the  martyr-spirit;  we,  here  in 
this  Christian  land,  with  our  open  Bibles 
and  freedom  of  conscience.  Crucifix- 
ion is  an  act  of  life;  the  nailing  to  the 
cross  of  self,  that  loves  life,  that  loves 
ease,  that  loves  honor,  that  cannot  en- 
dure humiliations.  It  is  the  Spirit  of 
the  cross  that  we  need.  Out  of  the  pos- 
session and  exercise  of  that  Spirit  will 
issue  results  in  blessing  richer  than  we 
have  power  to  imagine.  What  happens 
to  me  matters  little;  but  what  happens 
to  the  truth  matters  much.  If  by  my 
loving  renunciation  of  self  one  soul  may 
be  led  to  look  higher  than  it  yet  has 
looked,  then,  whaterer  the  pain  of  the 
rennndBtioD^  t«  it  mine  to  eiidnxe  it. 


My  right  to  life  and  life's  enjoyments 
eeases  at  the  moment  when  these  stand 
between  another's  soul  and  life.  It  was 
at  such  a  moment  as  this  that  the  Lord 
Jesus  held  out  His  hands  for  the  bind- 
ing. His  will  was  in  the  bonds.  He  was 
gladly,  lovingly,  freely  bound.  Then  is 
man  freest  when  bound  by  love.  And 
from  the  midst  of  such  a  bondage  rises 
a  song  that  cannot  be  suppressed,  like 
unto  that  which  was  echoed  by  the  walls 
of  Philippi's  jail,  where  PauI  and  Silas 
were,  for  thnir  love  of  Christ. 

Ah  I  dear  friends,  you  think  that  to 
be  a  Christian  means  to  give  up  liberty; 
to  enter  upon  a  via  cnids — a  way  of  the 
cross;  to  turn  the  back  upon  the  de- 
lights of  life.  So  it  does,  in  some  sort; 
but  the  only  liberty  given  np  is  the  lib- 
erty of  wrong-doing;  the  only  cross  is 
the  cross  upon  which  what  burdens 
you  is  to  be  crucified;  the  only  delights, 
upon  which  the  back  is  turned,  are 
those  which,  rainbow-like^  are  begotten 
of  tears,  the  children  of  clouds.  Let 
Christ  take  you  prisoner  by  the  love 
that  once  led  Him  to  be  prisoner  for 
you,  and  you  shall  find  that  in  the 
bonds  of  His  love  you  are  free  indeed; 
that  the  cross  He  imposes  is  easy  and 
light;  and  that  in  His  sendee — ^whioh 
is  a  service  ever  in  His  presenoe— 4here 
is  fulness  of  joy  I 

GfOD'S  VOICS  IN  TEE  COOL  OF  TBI  BAT. 

A  SuMMSB  EvENiNo  Msditation;  ZH  TBI 
Woodland  Chttboh,  Philadxlphza,  bt 
Leomabd  Woolbbt  Bacon. 

They  heard  the  voice  <f  ihe  Lord  CM  tooSb- 
ing  in  the  garden  in  the  eool  (flheda^-^ 
Gen.  iii:  8. 

That  thing,  in  this  text,  which  pro- 
vokes the  obvious  objection  of  the  su- 
perficial reader,  and  the  cheap  and 
easy  ridicule  of  the  caviler,  is  the  veiy 
thing  which,  to  the  critical  and  thought- 
ful student,  confirms  the  Tenerable  and 
primeval  antiquity  of  the  document  of 
which  it  forms  a  part  For  oertainly 
the  objection  is  so  obvious  that  aqy 
bright  child  can  see  it  and  state  it ;  wi 
have  a  conception  of  God  put  befine  W 
n^cfiiYi:}  iko  m«isn&  iwgswMDftaiBm  Id 
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us  as  a  spirit— omnipresent,  infinite. 
He  seems,  according  to  this  langaage, 
to  come  and  go,  to  be  there  among  Uia 
trees  in  the  erening,  bat  to  be  gone  by 
daylight — a  local  diyinity  having  his 
resorts,  and  his  times  and  seasons,  ask* 
ing  questions,  as  if  he  would  be  in- 
formed, and  capable  of  being  foiled  by 
evasions,  or  ayoided  by  hiding  in  the 
thickets.  How  unlike,  you  would  say, 
to  the  object  of  Paul's  adoration,  the 
'•King,  eternal,  immortal,  inyisible, 
the  only  wise  God,"  or  to  Him  whom 
0aTid  worshiped  in  his  solemn  psalm  : 

*TlMm  knoirMt  my  downritting  and  mine  up- 
rtaiiig, 

Tbfoa  undantendeflt  m  j  thongfati  aflur  oft 

Whlthar  shftll  I  go  from  thy  Spirit? 

Or  whither  thall  I  flee  from  thy  preaeuM  t 

The  <Urkiif—  hideth  not  from  tiiee. 

The  derkneai  and  the  lifpit  are  both  alike  to 

thee." 

—Or  how  unlike  to  Him  of  whom  Job 

■poke  out  of  the  midst  of  his  afflio- 

tions : 

Behold.  I  go  fonrMd,  bnt  he  la  not  there. 
And  beckwBTd,  bnt  I  cexmot  peroelTe  him  ; 
On  the  left  hand,  where  he  doth  work. 

But  I  eannot  behold  him  : 
He  hideth  himeelf  on  the  right  hind. 

That  I  cannot  eee  him. 
Bat  he  knoweUi  the  way  that  I  take. 

Now  this  story  might  very  easily  be 
rewritten  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  this 
easy  and  obvious  objection.  We  might 
lay  of  this  primeval  pair:  '*By  day 
their  thoughts  were  distracted  from  the 
contemplation  of  God.  They  were  busy 
with  the  objects  and  the  temptations  of 
lense.  They  were  delighted  with  the 
pleasures  of  sin.  The  voice  of  God  in 
the  conscience,  in  the  revelations  of  na- 
ture, in  the  inward  monitions  of  the 
Spirit,  was  first  unheeded  and  then  un- 
heard. He  was  not  absent— He  who  is 
in  every  place ;  He  was  *'  before  them, 
but  they  saw  him  not ;  at  their  right 
hand,  but  they  beheld  him  not"  But 
by-and-by  the  dimness  and  the  cool  of 
evening  twilight  came.  The  garish 
bri^tnass  of  the  world  of  sense  was 
obsenred  to  them ;  their  feverish  un- 
rest was  stilled;  it  was  an  hour  for 
thought  and  the  knowledge  of  spiritual 
nsUtj.  In  the  diamaas  of  the  garden- 
iikadm  ihtsf  began  oooe  more  to  appre- 


hend those  things  to  which  the  eye  of 
the  mind  had  been  closed  and  the  spir- 
itual ear  been  stopped — the  righteouH- 
^ess  and  the  holy  law  of  the  infinite 
Creator — as  if  His  unchangeable  holi- 
ness, which  is  from  eternity  to  eternity, 
had  just  begun  to  speak  to  their  hearts 
there  among  the  trees  of  the  garden  in 
the  cool  of  the  day." 

It  would  have  been  an  easy  trick  of 
literary  art  to  write  the  story  thus  with 
philosophical  precision,  guarding  it  se- 
curely against  the  chances  of  objection 
on  that  side.  Bnt  at  once,  how  ob- 
viously and  inevitably  it  would  have 
been  said  on  the  other  side,  '*  This  is 
no  record  from  the  days  of  the  world's 
childhood.  The  whole  style  of  it  shows 
a  later  hand.  It  comes  from  an  age  of 
reflection  and  criticism,  when  people 
had  come  to  distinguish  neatly  between 
subjective  and  objective.  It  cannot 
have  been  a  document  of  the  primeval 
ages.  If  it  had  been  offered  to  a  pri- 
meval people,  they  would  not  have  un- 
derstood it."  The  objectors  that  are 
hard  to  suit  with  these  early  stories  of 
Genesis  as  they  are,  would  have  been 
still  harder  to  suit  with  them  as  thev 
might  have  been.  But  thoughtful  and 
studious  scholars  take  these  venerable 
documents  in  hand  with  an  afifection 
like  that  with  which  they  trace  the 
shattered  inscription  on  the  Moabite 
Stone,  or  decipher  the  cj'linders  of  the 
Babylonish  archives.  They  feel  the 
morning  •  breeze  of  history  blowing 
through  them.  They  are  tales  of  the 
childhood  of  the  human  race— tales 
about  children  (in  simplicity)  given  to 
children,  by  the  hand  of  children,  and 
understood  only  when  they  are  read  in 
the  spirit  of  little  children. 

If  we  were  to  be  bound  by  the  old- 
fashioned  but  utterly  unfounded  no- 
tion that  all  these  pages  are  an  original 
writing  from  the  hand  of  Moses,  we 
might  be  troubled  to  account  for  a  style 
so  unlike  that  of  a  great  philosopher, 
scholar  and  statesman  such  as  Moses 
surely  was.  But  we  recognize  here  a 
compilation  of  dooumen\A  lax  cW«t 
than  Moses ;  we  can  diaooNet,  %oTSi^ 
times,  the  Beama  "wlieie  Uie^  «iX«  \oSiiftdL 
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together,  and  can  read  throngh  the  pa- 
per the  water-marks  of  an  antiquity  so 
remote  as  of  itself  to  command  our  yen- 
eration. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  in  that  form  in 
which  I  have  suggested  that  the  story 
might  hare  been  rewritten  according  to 
modem  phraseology,  we  have  a  true 
re-statement  of  the  practical  religious 
lesRon  which  the  Terse  contains  for  our- 
selves. Wty  also,  hear  the  voice  of 
God  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  when  we 
give  no  hearing  to  it  at  all  under  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  Let  me 
read  you  some  words  of  Dr.  Horace 
Bnshnell,  out  of  that  prose-poem  of  his 
on  "  The  Moral  Uses  of  the  Night" 

**  To  live  in  %  perpetiud  day  and  hftve  what  we 
call  the  hour*  of  htiaineM  oeaaeleM,  even  aa  the 
flow  of  riven,  would  leave  iu  no  room  for  re- 
floction.  Wo  should  he  like  seaa  in  the  trade- 
windn.  never  getting  still  enough  to  reflect  any- 
thing. Our  soul  would  he  hlind  to  itself  by 
rcaflon  of  the  perpetual  seeing  of  our  eyes.  Qod 
therefore  draws  a  curtain  over  his  light,  checks 
the  busy  hours  of  work  and  the  turmoil  of  trader 
and  recalls  us  to  moods  of  silence  and  medita* 
live  thonghtfulness  in  the  depths  of  our  own 
Hpirlt.  Many  of  us,  I  know,  are  sadly  indis- 
I>08cd  to  this,  and  oven  wretchedly  incapable  of 
it.  Yet,  when  their  day  is  ended,  even  such  will 
naturally  fisll  into  a  different  mood.  If  the  day 
hafl  not  gono  well,  and  they  are  much  wearied 
by  its  engagements,  it  will  be  difficult  sometimes 
not  to  meet  the  question,  who  they  are,  that 
thoy  should  be  wrestling  with  such  struggles  T 
It  is  quite  natural,  too,  for  them,  going  over  the 
day,  to  ask  what,  after  all,  it  amounts  to  ?  And 
then  it  will  be  strange  if  they  do  not  sometimes 
go  a  little  further  and  ask  whither  they  are  going, 
on  what  point  moving,  in  such  a  life  T  Deeper 
and  more  serious  natures,  even  though  sadly 
imbued  with  guilt,  will  be  turned  almost  of 
course  to  some  kind  of  review.  Another  day  is 
Kr)ue,  its  works  are  ended.  Ambition  has  spent 
tho  fever  of  another  day.  Pleasure  has  exhausted 
hor  charms.  Idleness  itself  is  weary.  And  now, 
aM  the  world  grows  still  and  excitement  dies 
away,  tho  mind  calls  off  its  activity  and  turns  it 
inward  on  itself.  It  hears  no  call  of  €k>d,  per- 
haps, and  thinks  of  doing  nothing  aa  a  duty. 
But  a  pause  has  come,  and  something  it  must 
think  of,  for  it  cannot  stand  stilL  Detained  by 
nothing  now  on  hand,  it  travels  far,  and  makes 
a  large  review.  It  takes  in,  as  it  were^by  snatches, 
other  worlds.  It  touches  the  springs  of  its  own 
immortal  wants,  and  they  answer  quick  and 
heavily.  Whatever  wrong  has  been  committed 
stalks  into  the  mind  with  an  appalling  tread.  If 
Qod  im  a  snbjeot  onweloome,  and  guilt  an- 
other  ewen  man  onweloome^  the  moitl  nataxe 


has  w>  great  advantage  now,  and,  withal,  so  great 
sensibility  that  the  door  of  the  aonl  la  held  open 
to  things  not  welcome.  All  thoae  highest  and 
moat  piercing  tratha  that  moat  deeply  concern 
the  great  problem  of  life  will  often  oome  nif^ 
to  thoQghtfol  men  in  the  doak  of  their  even- 
ings and  their  hours  of  retizement  to  rest  The 
night  is  the  Jndgmeni-bar  of  the  day." 

This  method  of  Gk>d  by  which  He 
brings  in  the  coolness  and  hush  of  eve- 
ning that  so  we  may  hear  that  voice  of 
His  which  we  cannot  or  will  not  hear  in 
the  day,  is  a  very  common  way  of  His 
in  seeking  our  attention.  Sometimes, 
indeed.  He  uses  to  raise  His  tone,  and 
speak  to  us  no  more  in  a  still,  small 
voice,  but,  when  we  seem  resolved  not 
to  listen,  in  tones  sharp,  piercing, 
thunderous,  as  when  He  utters  Himself 
for  us  in  stunning  bereavement,  or  in 
the  crash  of  some  overwhelming  ruin. 
But  quite  as  often,  have  we  not  known 
Him  deal  with  His  unquiet  and  inat- 
tentive children  as  a  skilful  teacher 
with  a  turbulent  school,  rather  lower- 
ing His  voice  than  raising  it,  and  wait- 
ing for  a  lull  to  come  over  their  turbu- 
lence, when  they  shall  hear  Him  all  the 
more  intently  because  He  speaks  so 
gently  and  still  ? 

There  oome  such  eventides  of  life 
again  and  again  in  the  midst  of  the 
common  hey-day  of  our  prosperity  and 
success.  It  seems,  as  we  look  into 
financial  history,  as  if  Gk>d  had  ap- 
pointed a  sort  of  periodical  vicissitude, 
as  of  day  and  night,  by  which  about 
once  in  so  many  years  there  ahould  be 
let  down  a  twilight  curtain  of  oommer' 
cial  reverses — of  hard  times — veiling  our 
dazzling  hopes  and  successes,  and 
partly  stilling  the  incessant  tumult  of 
business;  and  the  history  of  the 
churches  will  prove  how  commonly,  at 
such  a  time,  there  are  many  who  hear 
the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  them  in 
the  cool  of  tl|e  day,  to  whom  His  voice 
had  never  •seemed  audible  before.  It  is 
very  common  that  a  religious  revivfd 
follows  close  upon  a  financial  revul- 
sion. 

In  like  manner  the  oonventional 
mourning  customs  of  society,  against 
which  there  is  a  disposition  sometimes 

*  *•  ^OTvlTJeea  <A  t>s^ThSai«^'*  \n^U«1ft. 
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to  protasis  vt%  wiih  many  a  heedless 
soul,  deafened  with  the  continual  din 
of  society,  Ood's  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing His  Toioe  heard.  One  sits  apart, 
sequestered,  unwillingly  perhaps,  from 
gaiety  and  amusement,  and  hears 
through  the  stillness  the  distant  music 
of  the  world's  merry-making,  and  hears 
with  it  the  whisper  of  a  sweet,  serious 
▼oice,  all  unheard  before,  putting  ques- 
tions that  take  hold  on  eternity,  and 
waiting  patiently  for  the  soul's  reply. 

Sometimes  it  is  through  sicktytsa  or 
hodity  ir^irmUy  that  God*s  importunate 
loTc  secures  to  itself  this  *' still  hour" 
of  oonrerse  with  His  child.  The  quiet 
of  the  sick-room  is  a  good  place  to  hear 
unwonted  and  unheeded  things.  The 
dimness  of  fiiiling  yision,  or  the  quiet 
of  impaired  hearing,  help  to  make  a 
Tacant  place  in  life  into  which  divine 
thoughts  and  words  may  enter.  It  was 
to  such,  shut  out  in  some  measure 
from  common  companionships,  that  our 
Lord  seems  to  have  had  readiest  access 
when  on  earth.  I  think  often  of  that 
meeting  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  man 
in  the  crowd,  when  the  good  Lord — 
noting,  doubtless,  the  alert,  anxious 
eye  of  the  deaf  man  quick  to  notice 
eyery  change  and  motion,  and  seeking 
to  draw  the  man's  un divided  attention 
to  Himself  before  beginning  to  do  His 
healing  work — "  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  out  of  the  town."  And  I 
have  wondered  whether,  as  exigencies 
of  health,  need  of  rest  and  change,mere 
lassitude  and  ennui,  perhaps  the  very 
craying  for  continued  diversion  of 
mind,  have  taken  you,  at  this  season, 
into  the  country,  it  may  not  be  that 
by  means  of  that  outward  motive  or 
that  inward  craving,  the  Lord  had 
taken  you  by  the  hand  and  led  you  out 
of  the  town,  that  so  in  the  still  hours 
you  might  hear  the  voice  of  Gk>d  walk- 
ing amid  the  trees  of  the  wood — you, 
who  had  failed  to  remember  that  alway, 
amid  all  the  courses  of  society  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  men  in  thronging  cities, 
"the  Lord  their  God  is  with  them,  and 
the  shout  of  a  King  is  among  them." 

How  wholly  ffttherJj  is  that  persist- 
«M9  wiib  wbiob  Qod  Boema  BomeHmee 


to  enforce  an  audience  with  His  reluc- 
tant child,  before  the  day  wholly  de- 
parts and  the  darkness  comes !  '*  Poor 
child  of  man,"  He  seems  to  say  to  us, 
**  it  has  been  a  distracting  day.  Go  to ; 
I  will  give  thee  a  little  quiet  that  we 
may  speak  together,  that  so  thou  mayst 
acquaint  thyself  with  God  and  be  at 
peace."  Thus  it  is  a  part  of  God*s 
common  method  with  man,  that  old  mje 
is  mode  a  still  and  peaceful  anto-cbam- 
ber  to  eternity.  The  light  is  dimmed 
to  a  twilight,  that  it  no  longer  dazzles 
and  distracts.  The  ear  is  muffled,  that 
importunate  sounds  intrude  not.  Fail- 
ing strength,  impaired  mental  facul- 
ties, enforce  retirement  from  accus- 
tomed activities  and  collisions.  The 
hot  and  turbulent  passions  of  manhood 
subside.  It  is  the  cool  of  the  day.  The 
quiet  of  it  is  even  irksome.  But  O,  the 
voice  of  comfort  and  hope  that  through 
this  stillness  finds  its  way  to  the  hearts 
that  are  not  shut  and  barred  against  it ! 
But  why  wait  for  the  blessing  of  this 
divine  converse  until  the  last  fading 
hours  of  life  ?  Why  seem  to  invite  de- 
crepitude and  failure  and  "mere  ob- 
livion" from  the  Father  of  good  gifts,  as 
the  condition  on  which  wo  will  accept 
His  best  gift,  that  is.  Himself  ?— why, 
when  every  day  brin^^s  to  you  its  still 
hour  for  meditation,  its  evening  weari- 
ness, its  drawn  curtain  of  the  twilight, 
its  lull  from  the  noise  of  business  and 
the  stir  of  household  duty,  its  cooling- 
time  from  feverish  passions  and  agita- 
tions? Never,  and  not  in  any  place, 
the  voice  of  God  is  wholly  silent,  if  you 
would  but  listen.  This  very  evening 
you  might  hear  His  footsteps  among 
the  trees  if  yon  would  not  try  to  hide 
yourself  from  Him.  Think  of  it.  as  you 
sit  this  evening  on  your  veranda,  or 
from  your  window  catch  the  light  rus- 
tle of  the  leaves,  **  shaking  ofif  upon  the 
nightwind  the  dust  of  day;"*  think 
how  you  have  been  wont  to  hide  your- 
self away  from  God  among  the  multi- 
tude of  His  own  fair  gifts,  as  the  sinful 
pair  hid  themselves  from  Him  among 
the  trees  of  His  own  P&Tud\ftft\  \\«X«ii  Va 
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these  last  yoioes  of  the  dying  Sabbttih; 
stifle  not  the  whispers  of  memorj  and 
conscience;  shut  not  the  ear  to  the 
gentle  words  of  encouragement  and 
hope,  to  the  Toiee  which  saith.  Come 
unto  me,  ye  weary.  See  I  the  gates  of 
the  lost  Paradise  are  no  longer  wholly 
closed  to  you;  the  flaming  sword  hag 
ceased  to  waye;  and  where  onoe  the 
sentinel  cherubs  stood  to  bar  the  way, 
there  standeth  one  thom-orowned, 
with  wounded  hands,  saying,  Enter  in; 
I  am  the  Door.  Befuse  Him  not,  O 
weary  with  the  heat,  O  heayy-laden 
with  the  burdens  of  the  day  I  but  enter 
into  the  Paradise  of  Gk>d,  and  taste  the 
tree  of  Life  that  grows  beside  the  Ut- 
ing  stream,  and  hear  again  the  voioe  of 
the  Lord  Gk>d  walking  in  the  garden  in 
the  oool  of  the  day. 


A  CHSISTIAN  ICEXOBT. 
Bt  J.  M.  English,   D.D.,  of  Nkwton 
Gentbb,  Mass.,  im  WAsmNOTON  Ays. 
[Baptist]  Ghubch,  Bbookltv,  N.  T. 

/  sixT  up  your  pure  minds  by  vxiy  qf  re- 
membranee. — 2  Peter  iii:  1. 

Thb  power  of  memory  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  amazing  part  of  our  mental 
equipment.  It  is  a  golden  thread  that 
links  infancy  and  age,  on  which  are 
hung,  like  pearls,  varied  tacts  and  ex*, 
perionces  of  every  hue.  It  is  through 
memory  we  are  assured  of  our  personal 
identity.  Time,  like  a  resistless  flood, 
pours  year  by  year  as  into  n  fathomless 
abyss;  but  memory  drops  her  silver 
hooks  into  the  depths,  and  brings  back 
to  thought  that  which  has  vanished 
from  vision.  Memory  has  her  servant, 
recollection,  an  invisible  librarian  run- 
ning about  the  chambers  of  the  mind, 
to  find  what  she  calls  for.  It  is  the 
working  of  a  perennial  miracle. 
Through  memory  we  get,  as  through  a 
window  looking  into  eternal  space,  a 
hint  of  the  immortal  dimensions  of  a 
human  soul.'  Now  Qod  uses  this  faculty 
as  a  factor  in  the  work  of  building  up 
Christian  character.  Notice  a  few  points. 

1.  The  Gospel  has  a  history  to  be  re- 

membered.  The  central  ilMts  of  Christ's 

life,  the  apoBtoUo  period,  and  othet 


epochs  of  Christianity,  are  oertainly  as 
real  as  those  of  Boman  or  EngUsh  domi- 
nation. 

S.  History  repeats  itself  ordinarily; 
but  this  history  of  the  Gospel  can  never 
be  repeated.  Christ  has  suffered  once 
for  all.  *'  This  is  the  last  time,"  as 
John  says,  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  A  Christian  memory  is  swift  to 
remember  this. 

3.  In  the  revelation  of  His  *'  memo- 
rial name  **  Jehovah  has  emphasized  the 
significance  of  memory.  He  ia  not  an 
abstraction,  a  far-distant  personality, 
even,  but  **  the  Father  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac  and  Jacob  ** — a  historic  God.  He 
has  made  a  history  of  Himself  within 
our  earthly  sphere;  and  thus,  by  stoop- 
ing to  our  understanding,  has  endeared 
Himself  to  us  by  personal  intercourse 
and  fiitherly  guidance.  We  are  to  be 
mindful  of  His  covenant  and  remember 
His  dealings.  That  history  is  completer 
now  than  when  Moees  lived.  God  is 
now  known  to  us  as  **  The  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ'* 

To  a  British  heart,  **  Waterloo  and 
Wellington  **  are  words  that  stir  up  pa- 
triotic memories;  and  to  onr  hearts  the 
names  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  are 
full  of  heroic  inspiration.  It  wonld  be 
base  to  forget  them.  And  is  not  God 
grieved  when  men  forget  His  Son  ?  You 
are  disconcerted,  annoyed,  pained,  when 
you  meet  a  former  acquaintance  whom 
you  remember  well,  and  he  aay^  *'I 
cannot  recall  your  name  T 

Again,  keep  in  mind  that  the  life  our 
Lord  in  glory  is  linked  with  that  of  His 
redemptive  work  on  earth,  as  truly  as 
your  existence  there,  some  day,  will  be 
connected  with  your  residence  here  on 
earth. 

When  Conkling  presented  the  name 
of  Grant  to  the  Chicago  convention,  he 
answered  the  query,  **  Whence  does  he 
come?"  with  the  one  significant,  thrill- 
ing word,  ''Appomattox."  The  vast  au- 
dience was  electrified.  The  memories 
of  battle  and  of  victory  were  roused: 
the  surrender  of  Lee  and  the  interview 
of  the  generals  under  the  apple  tree, 
^th  other  stirring  thoughts^  were 
Yysoxi^Yit  \a  inandL  «&  ^<^  9Ea»rs  'vi&^iBiSHi 
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l^fe^cxniiottlly  aasw^rad.    But  ihe  Tioto- 
rm«t  of  redeaix»tion  are  lablimer  than 
feSB.08e   of  armies,   and  the  queetion  a 
g^s-ander  one.  Who  is  He  that  eometh 
—  Ith    dyed    garments,    and   whence? 
Cmiriat  is  King  and  Conqueror.     Oar 
.fc&igh  Priest  and  the  Captain  of  our  sal- 
has  ascended;  bnt  **this  same 
will  oome  again.    For  forty  days 
fl^fler    His     resurrection    He    tarried, 
wralked,  talked,  and  ate  with  His  dis- 
ciples to  oonyinee  them  that  He  still 
wras  '*  the  same  Jesns."    He  has  bidden 
T&8  to  do  this— to  celebrate  this  sacrifice 
-nntil  He  oomes.    It  is  not  a  dead  Christ 
^re  remember.    Sweeping  on,  as  well  as 
liaekward,  we  see  with  prophetic  eye 
tlie  glory  yet  to  dawn.    We  are  not  like 
tliose  who,  in  their  dotage,  liye  only  in 
tlie  past,  bnt  we  remember  Christ  as  a 
oomingKing,  with  loyal,  loring  hearts. 
Finally,  a  Christian  memory  holds  in 
tvnst  these  historic  dates  of  Christ  and 
Bis  redemption,  because  of  the  fact  that 
lliey  are  to  be  the  theme  of  adoriog 
J>raise   throughout  eternity.    In  that 
^«s8t  of  song  above,  Christ's  redemptive 
'^vork  will  be  the  central,  all-engrossing 
Subject    They  sing  "  the  song  of  Moses 
^uid  the  Lamb."    Let  it  therefore  be 
^yfin  below,  while  breath  and  puUe  re- 
^Xiisin:  let  us  remember  Him,  in  serrice 
«w  in  song:  in  duty,  toil,  and  sacrifice; 
&  life  and  in  death.    Then  we  may  be 
«are  that  He  will  remember  us.    Tee, 
«ach  one  of  you  will  be  a  perpetual  oc- 
cupant of  the  memory  of  our  ascended 
"Lord. 


THE  FRODIOAL  SOK. 

Bt  Bey.  Thomas  Kkllt  [Mkthodist], 
Philadelphia. 

A  ceriamman  had  two  sons,  and  the  jfoung- 
er  (f  them  said  to  his  father,  etc. — Luke 
xv:  11-32. 

This  **  &ther  *'  appears  to  hare  been  a 
man  of  considerable  substance — a  pru- 
dent, prosperous  farmer  of  his  day. 

1.  This  young  man  was  laying  his  life 
plans,  and  his  first  idea  was  to  get  away 
fnm  hiM  ** father,'*  "Into  a  far  country." 

%.  Freedom  from  restraint  leads  to 
leeUeamesB.    "  Wasted  Im  so  bstonce.  '* 


3.  Becklessness  leads  to  want.  "He 
began  to  be  in  want.*' 

4.  Want  leads  to  recollection.  "  How 
many  hired  senrants  of  my  father  have 
bread  enough  T* 

5.  Becollection  leads  to  repentance. 
"I  perish  of  hunger." 

6.  Repentance  leads  to  reformation. 
"  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father." 

7.  Beformation  leads  to  restoration. 
"Bring  forth  the  best  robe." 

8.  Bestoration  leads  to  rejoicing. 
•*They  began  to  be  merry." 

9.  Bejoicing  over  the  returning  prod- 
igal is  well;  but  the  conduct  and  char- 
acter of  the  elder  brother  are  immeas- 
urably better.  Neyer  to  have  gone  into 
a  life  of  sin  is  vastly  better  than  to  be 
saved  from  it  afterwards.  The  wounds 
and  poison  of  sin  may  be  healed,  but  its 
marks  may  be  visible  in  the  judgment- 
day.  The  prodigal's  joyous  restoration 
cannot  bring  back  to  him  the  "portion" 
and  possibilities  squandered  in  the  "far 
country."  Nor  can  he  ever  get  so  far 
away,  or  so  completely  separated  from 
-that  "country,"  that  he  will  not  occa- 
sionally hear  the  rustle  of  the  "  husks  " 
and  the  grunting  of  the  "swine." 


:  DAVIS'S  DESP0KDENC7:  ITS  CAT7SE 

AND  CUBE. 

Bt  Bkv.  J.  C.  Allen,  in  Fibst  Baptist 

Ghusoh,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

"Put  yourself  in  his  place."  This 
the  key  to  all  effective  sympathy.  Sym- 
pathy of  Bible  real,  because  its  charac- 
ters are  real.  It  puts  itself  in  our  place 
(Ps.  xlii.);  an  example  of  the  complete 
adaptation  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Bible. 
It  presents 

David*s  Despondenot:  Its  Cause  and 

Cube. 
L  The  Cause. 

(a)  Beal  trouble — ^Absalom's  revolt. 
— 2  Sam.  zv. 

(b)  Partial  eclipse  of  spiritual  light — 
"As  the  hart,"  etc. 

(o)  The  name  of  God  was  openly  re- 
proached—"  Where  is  thy  God?"  etc. 

n.  The  Cure. 

(a)  Earnest  self-remonstrance— "Wh.^ 
art  then  oast  downT*  eVA. 
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{h)  Hope  in  God— "Hope  thon  in 
Go<i,"  etc. 

(c)  The  special  presence  of  God  in 
the  sanctnary— "  When  shall  I  come 
and  appear  before  God?"  (See  also 
Pr.  xUu:  3.) 

**  Pray  with  the  most:  for  where  most 
pray  is  heaven.* 


':i3i'l>: 


suwnnvi 


*> 


AND  TSZTS   OF  AEOEMT 
LEADIKO  SSBKOKS. 

1.  The  Journey  of  a  Day.    "  I  prmy  thee  send 

me  good  npeed  this  day."— Oen.  xxir:  12. 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  D.D.,  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 

2.  SucceM  by  Sacrificing  to  False  Ooda.    "  For 

he  aacrifloed  nnto  (Ube  gods  of  Damaacua, 
which  smote  him."  etc.— 2  Chron.  zxriii: 
22,  23.  Proet.  Sylvester  A.  SooYel,  Woost- 
er,  O. 

3.  Intimacy  with  God:  its  Hindrances,  Bdps, 

Conditionii.  and  Blessedness.  '*0  Ood. 
thou  art  my  Ood,  early  will  I  seek  thee.*'— 
Ps.  Iziii:  1.  John  D.  Wells.  D.D.,  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y. 

4.  Peace  Through  Conflict.    "Think  not  that 

1  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth:  I  came 
not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword." — Matt, 
x:  24.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  D.D.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

6.  The  Greatness  of  Hnmilitr.  **WhoeoeTer 
will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your 
minister:  and  whosoever  will  be  chief 
among  yon,  let  him  be  your  servant." — 
Matt  XX :  20-27.  Prest.  Galusha  Anderson, 
D.D.,  Chicago. 

6.  The    King's    Visit  —  Communion    Service. 

**When  the  King  came  in  to  see  the 
guests."— Matt  xxii:  11.  J.  M.  Ludlow, 
D.D.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

7.  The  Noble  in  Man.    "  In  whom  is  no  guile." 

—John  i:  47.    Be  v.  David  Swing.  Chicago. 

8.  St  Paul's  First  Prayer.    "Behold  he  pray- 

eth.  "—Acts  ix :  11 .  Very  Be  v.  Dean  Vaugh- 
an,  D.D.,  London. 

9.  The  Ultimate  Purpose  of  Beconciliation  and 

its  Human  Conditions.  "To  present  you 
holy  and  without  blemish  and  unreprove- 
able  before  him:  if  so  be  that  ye  continue 
in  the  faith,"  etc.— Col.  i:  22,  23.  Alexan- 
der Maclaron.  D.D.,  Manchester,  En^and. 

10.  Divine  Forgiveness  Admired  and  Imitated. 
"Forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving 
one  another,  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel 
against  any:  even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so 
also  do  ye."— Col.  iii:  13.  Bev.  C.  H. 
SpuxYjeon,  London. 

U.  The  Inward  State  of  a  Man  Determines  his 
Character.  "As  a  man  thinketh  in  his 
heart  so  is  he."— Pro  v.  xxiii:  7.  "Let  this 
mind  be  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ 
Jesus."— Phil,  ii:  6.  D.  8.  Gregory.  D.D., 
Lake  Forest  IlL 

12.  Life's  Contests  and  Prizes.    "This  one  thing 

I  do.  forgetting  those  things  which  are  be- 
hind and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before.  I  press,"  etc— Phil,  iii: 
13,  14.    P.  8.  Henson,  D.D..  Chicago. 

13.  Where  Success  is  Found.    *'Be  careful  for 

nothing;  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and 
supplication,  with  thanksgiving,*'  etc. — 
Phil,  iv:  6.    Pres.  Knox.  D.D.,  Easton,  Pa. 

14.  Memory  and  Duty.    "Only  take   heed  to 

tbytielt  and  keep  thy  soul  diligenUy,  leat 
thon  foi^t  the  things  which  thine  eyes 

have  seen,"  etc.— Deot.  iv:  9.    JoMphPax- 

iEer«  D  JD.«  London,  England. 


:i^  1-4; 


I.  The  ObtmaiTeneei  of  Memory.    ("I  do  re- 

member my  CkQIb  this  day."— Gen.  xli:  9.) 

3.  The  Spiritoal  Insight  of  Woman.    (*'Then 

if^w*ft^>i  knew  that  he  was  an  angel  of  the 
Lord.  And  MftTt*^^  said  unto  his  wife. 
We  shall  snxely  die.  becaoae  we  have  seen 
God.  But  his  wife  laid,  ...  if  the  Lord 
were  pleased  to  kill  ns  he  would  not  have 
received  a  burnt  ofTering,"  etc.— Judges 
xili:  21-93.) 

8.  A  Boyal  Benediction.  ("  He  stood  [Solomon 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Temfde]  and  blessed 
all  the  congregation,'*  etc.— 1  Kings  vlii: 
54,56.) 

4.  Affliction  and  Its  Fraita.    ("  And  the  woman 

■aid  to  Elijah,  Mow  by  this  I  know  that 
thon  art  a  man  of  God.  and  that  the  word 
of  the  Lord  in  thy  mouth  la  truth."- 1 
Kings  xvU:  17-94.) 

6.  Ftdth  is  the  Self-assuranoe  of  Vlelory.  ("  He 
appointed  singers  unto  the  Lord,  and  thst 
should  praise  the  beauty  of  holiness,  as 
they  went  out  before  the  army.  .  .  .  And 
when  they  began  to  aing,  the  Lord  set  am- 
bnshments  against  the  ehildran  of  Am- 
mon,"  etc— 2  Chron.  zx:  91.) 

6.  Eeligion  an    Experimental  Science.     ("0 

tairte  and  see  that  the  Lord  la  good."— Fi. 
zzxiv:  8.) 

7.  Man's  Meed  of  a  Bevealed  Beligion.  ("Lesd 

me  to  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  I "  pit- 
erally.  •*  hif^er  than  I  can  ellmb  to.")— Ft. 
Izi:  9.) 

8.  The  FuU  Somnder.    ("Unite  my  heart  to 

fear  thy  name."— Pis.  Izzxri:  11.) 

9.  Material  Beneftetions  bring  Spiritual  Bene- 

dictions. ("  Bring  ts  all  the  tithes  into  the 
storehouse  .  .  .Iwillpoar  vnuoatabkM- 
ing."  etc.— Mai.  iU:  10.) 

10.  The  Quibblers  in  Beligion.  ("Woe  unto 
you.  ye  blind  guides,  which  say,  Whoso- 
ever shall  swear  by  the  temple,  it  is  notb- 
ing:  but  whosoever  ahaU  awear  by  the  gold 
of  the  temple,  he  is  a  debtor."— Matt  xxiii: 
16.) 

II.  Life  and  Illumination.    (*'In  him  was  life. 

and  the  life  was  the  li|^t  of  men."— John 
i:  4.) 

12.  (**If  any  man  will  do  hiawiU.  he  shall  know 

of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God  or 
nHiether  I  speak  of  myaelf."— John  vii:  17.) 

13.  The  Joy  of  Christian  Obedienoe.    f«*If  ye 

know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them."— John  xiU:  7.) 

14.  The  Sin  of  Beoklees  Connie.  (*'Then  Stanoo 

Peter,  having  a  sword,  dbraw  it  and  amols 
the  high  pneat's  servant,  and  cat  off  hi* 
"  etc— John  xvlU:  10.) 


15.  The  Bejection  of  Jesus  la  Belf-Mutihitloo. 

(**  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kiok  agidnst  the 
pricks."— Acts  ix:  5.) 

16.  Inner  Faith  Conflnued    by  the  Ontwud 

Senses.  ("m$  is  my  body,  which  is  broken 
for  you:  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me. . 
.  .  .  This  cup  is  tiie  new  testament  In  my 
blood:  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  is 
remembranoe  of  me." — ^1  Cor.  zi:  91.) 

17.  Faith  and  Fidelity,  used  interchangeably  in 

Old  E^Ush,  wamated  by  Seriptnre.  ("So 
then  they  which  be  of  faiUk  are  bktwd 
with/iOVU  Abraham."— OaL  IU:  9.) 

l^«aJ&i&«A.     "wV^     OomaMnplaea    M«cit«. 
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TBI   FEATSS-lCEETDird  SSSVICS. 
Bt  J.  M.  Bhxbwood. 


Aug.  6. — ^Thb  XJiiiTT  OF  Fatth  and  of 
Bkustkbs.— Eph.  It:  6,  6. 

Thert  is  UnUycf faith  and  UnUycfehar- 
ader  in  CHBJBfT,  and  nowhere  else.  Ton 
etnnofc  find  unity  in  any  system  of  hn- 
man  thought,  or  in  any  hody  of  nnre- 
l^erate,  nnbelieying  men.  Human 
nature,  in  itself  is  diverse,  discordant, 
a  conglomeration  of  opposite  and  war- 
ring qualities  and  conditions.  Scarcely 
two  men  think  and  reason  and  act  alike. 
The  philosophies,  the  beliefs,  the  relig- 
ions of  humanity,  haye  scarcely  one 
element  or  feature  in  common.  It  is  a 
Tery  BabeL  But  in  Christ  there  is  a 
reconcilement,  a  coming  together,  a 
unifying,  a  transformation,  that  is  truly 
wonderful — ^nay,  absolutely  divine.  No 
matter  what  were  former  diversities  of 
education,  conditions,  beliefs,  philos- 
ophies, courses  of  life,  in  Christ  they  be- 
come ime^in  aU  the  essentials  of  doctrine 
and  Ufe,  **One  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism,  one  Gk>d  and  Father/*  etc. 

L  Consider  this  Unity  in  the  matter 
of  dodrimal  beU^.  How  many  creeds  in 
Christendom !  How  many  systems  of 
fidth— as  the  CalvinisUc,  the  Arminian, 
etc  !  And  how  much  apparent  antag- 
onism, and  real  and  often  hot  contro- 
Tersy  over  it  I  And  yet,  when  you  get 
it  the  core,  the  substance,  of  these  seem- 
ing contradictions  in  systematic  doc- 
trinal statements,  you  find  absolute  <me- 
nees.  Beneath  the  philosophies,  and  in 
ipite  of  the  shibboleths  of  sectarian 
nal,  we  read,  in  golden  characters,  **  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism."  Let 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Lutherans,  Pres- 
byterians and  Episcopalians,  work  to- 
gether in  revivals,  meet  in  the  praying 
eirde,  oome  together  in  Church  Con- 
gresses or  Evangelical  Alliances,  and  are 
they  not  substantially  onit  in  faith  and 
•pirit  and  purpose,  and  do  they  not 
make  their  Unity  conspicuous  to  the 
vorid?  Glorious  truth!  In  the  light 
of  the  Cross  there  is  seen  but  one  doc- 
trine, bat  one  philosophy,  but  one  view 
of  humanity*  but  one  Sope  for  eter- 


n.  Consider  this  Unity  in  the  matter 
of  per«ofiaZ  character.  As  a  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruit,  so  is  every  religion,  every 
faith,  to  be  judged  by  its  effects  on  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  those  who  accept  it. 
The  Christian  faith  challenges  investi- 
gation on  this  point.  The  uniformity, 
the  grandeur  of  its  results,  is  a  matter 
of  history,  as  well  as  of  common  obser- 
vation. The  moral  and  spiritual  unity  in 
Christ  is  as  real  and  conspicuous  <uisthe 
intdledual  and  the  outvoard.  All  charac- 
ters, all  conditions,  all  nationalities,  all 
climes,  meet  here  and  blend  in  one 
supernatural  and  divine  unity.  All  take 
on  the  same  likeness,  all  breathe  the 
same  spirit,  all  follow  the  same  Lord, 
and  partake  of  one  baptism.  The  char- 
acter is  unique,  and  you  see  it  and  rec- 
ognize it,  among  the  converts  in  India, 
China,  Africa,  and  the  Isles  of  the  Sea, 
as  well  as  here  amidst  our  Christian 
altars  and  homes.  Glorious  Unity  I  And 
how  it  will  shine  forth  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  when  the  redeemed  people 
of  Gk>d,  gathered  out  of  all  nations  and 
peoples  and  tongues  and  climes  and 
ages  and  dispensations,  each  bearing 
the  likeness  of  the  one  Savior-God,  shall 
be  presented  by  Him  to  the  Father, 
"without  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  sach 
thing,"  a  unified,  ^completed,  glorified 
kingdom  of  happy  and  immortal  intel- 
ligences ! 


Aug.  12. — Thb  Almost  Savkd. — ^Acts 
ixvi:28. 

Agrippa  represents  multitudes  of  nin- 
ners  in  every  age  and  land  where  the 
Gk>spel  is  faithfully  preached.  They  at- 
tend on  the  ordinances  of  God's  house; 
they  listen  attentively  to  the  preacher, 
and  are  often  impressed,  and  sometimes 
deeply  moved  by  his  message.  They 
seriously  ponder  the  eternal  question  — 
turn  it  over  in  their  minds — and  hesi- 
tate, and  waver  in  their  purpose,  and 
finally  leave  the  question  undecided. 
A  little  more  resolnUon,  pTom^V  cuc^oii^ 
then  and  there,  and  AaVvoXivoxL  ^otx^^d^ 
haye  been  secured. 
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1.  Consider  the  eriiloal  naiwrt  of  9\u^ 
•  an  experience.  The  Gospel,  in  the  prov- 
idence of  God,  was  brought  home  to 
this  man  on  this  oooasion  as  it  nerer 
hod  been  before,  and  the  responsibility 
of  a  personal  decision  was  forced  upon 
him.  He  could  not  evade  it  Eternity 
hung  on  that-hoar.  "Almost,"  but  not 
''altogether,"  lost  him  his  sool !  So, 
on  every  Sabbath,  under  every  sermon, 
there  are  sinners  similarly  moved,  and 
yet  they  evade  a  final  decision,  and  per- 
haps they  are  never  again  brought  so 
nigh  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

2.  Consider  the  effed  cf  9ueh  an  eacpe- 
rience  <m  the  after-life.  Few  stop  to  re- 
flect on  the  ordinary  influence  of  a  re- 
jected Gk)6pel  on  a  man's  moral  nature 
and  on  his  prospects  for  eternity.  Un- 
der every  sermon  there  is  a  resistance 
put  forth,  and  this  resistance  grows  into 
a  habit,  and  finally  becomes  invincible. 
But  in  a  crisis  of  pressure,  as  in  the 
case  of  Agrippa,  there  may  be  concen- 
trated the  resistance  of  a  vchole  l^eHme, 
and  the  habit  may  be  suddenly  so  con- 
firmed and  rooted  in  the  soul  that  a 
thousand  moral  earthquakes  shall  not 
be  able  to  break  it.  All  who  have  hibored 
in  revivals ;  all  who  have  watched  the 
career  of  sinners,  brought  under  con- 
viction and  loft  to  stifle  them— know  the 
awful  significance  of  this  warning.  It 
seems  impossible  to  renew  these  favor- 
able experiences — to  bring  back  lost 
convictions — to  recover  a  moral  vantage 
ground  when  once  it  has  been  aban- 
doned. How  many  sinners  have  sighed 
for  the  blessing,  besought  it  with  tears, 
but  sighed  and  sought  in  vain ! 

3.  Heed  the  uximing  in  Ume  to  profit  by 
U.  Often  such  an  expesience  comes  but 
once  in  a  sinner's  lifetime.  So  it  was 
with  Agrippa.  So  it  is  with  multitudes 
who  throng  our  sanctuaries  on  the  Sab- 
bath. Divine  grace  reaches  the  ''flood- 
mark,**  and  if  advantage  be  not  taken 
of  it,  the  future  is  a  waste. 

4.  How  the  Church  cf  Christ  should  agon- 
ize in  prayer  for  sinners  who  are  almost  per^ 
suaded.  There  is  great  hope  for  them. 
They  stand  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 

Jdngdom,    ShaXL  they  cross  it  or  turn 
back?  TbejAre  also  in  great jMriL   The 


time  is  infinitely  criticaL  A  little  delay, 
hesitancy,  an  hour's  indecision,  and  it 
may  be  forever  too  late ! 


Aug.  19.— Thx  DBSTBUcTxvnnBBs  ov 
Sim.— ikxsL  ix:  18. 

L  Sin,  in  itself,  is  a  moral  force  of 
tremendous  potency.  Nothing  finite 
or  human  can  resist  it,  or  counteract  its 
malign  infiuence.  It  must  be  so,  or  it 
could  not  withstand  the  combined  and 
persistent  assaults  of  Divine  and  hu- 
man and  angelic  persuasives,  and  run 
its  dreadful  course  in  spite  of  Providen- 
tial interpositions  and  the  whole  force 
of  Gospel  truths  and  ordinances.  iStn, 
uhen  it  is  finished,  brinqs forth  deaUL  Ah ! 
that  is  the  terrible  law  of  sin.  The  life 
of  the  towering  oak  is  in  the  tiny  acorn. 
So  perdition,  hell,  death  eternal,  Hes 
hidden  in  one  sinful  thought  or  pur- 
pose; and,  left  there,  by  the  inherent 
force  or  law  of  moral  development^  it 
will  work  out  that  tremendous  and  ap- 
palling doom.  In  the  individual  life, 
therefore,  sin  is  the  most  destructive 
moral  force  in  God's  universe. 

U.  As  a  social  moral  force  sin  works 
on  a  broader  field,  and  with  the  sweep 
and  destructiveness  of  a  cyclone,  up- 
rooting and  destroying  everything  in  its 
path.  The  law  and  condition  of  sodal 
being  add  almost  infinitely  to  the  de- 
structive power  of  sin  in  the  individual 
"One  sinner  destroy eth  much  good." 
One  cholera  or  fever-stricken  man  may 
infect  a  whole  city:  so  one  moral  leper 
may  impart  the  plague  to  all  within  the 
circle  of  his  influence  while  living,  and 
send  the  death-current  down  through 
many  generations.  Parents  may  destroy 
their  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  One  vicious  boy  may  cor- 
rupt a  neighborhood.  One  scoffer  on 
infidel  may  blast  the  faith  of  a  thousand 
souls.  One  bad  book,  the  progeny  of  a 
single  brain,  may  taint  the  morals  of  a 
nation,  and,  like  Paine's  "Age  of  Sea- 
son," sweep  down  through  the  centuries 
with  the  destructivenesa  of  a  moral 
sirocco. 

nL  Confine  the  view  to  a  narrower 
social  field— say,  the  family,  or  theUttle 
ii^g)Q!\>oi\iOQ^  ^V^^wai^olLuroh— and 
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tbe  same  alarming  fact  la  brought  to 
light  The  narrower  the  sphere  the 
more  intiinate  and  constant  the  contact, 
«  a  mle,  the  stronger  the  influence  ex- 
erted. One  evil  child  often  leads  astray 
a  whole  fiunily  group;  one  evil  com- 
FAnion  corrupts  a  whole  circle;  one  bad 
example  auffioee  to  destroy  the  integrity 
of  the  whole  body. 

The  LnsoNs  from  this  subject  are 
plain  and  pointed.  We  note  but  two  of 
them: 

1.  Be  watchful  and  vigilant  in  regard 
^  ^fitd  appearanee  qf  evil  (a)  in  the  in- 
dividual himsell    Timely  rebuke,  faith- 
^   admonition,    earnest    prayer   and 
effort  may  arrest  the  tide  of  evil  and  save 
A  sinner  from  the  doom  which  he  courts, 
^'^d    save  society   from  the   dreadful 
^ects  of  an  abandoned  career,  {b)  In  the 
^^nuniuuty  in  which  lie  moves,  in  the 
7*y  ^^  warning,  and  in  the  way  of  hedg- 
^  iu  and  counteracting  his  destruc- 
tive ixifluence. 

^-  Hemember,  and  act  on  the  fact, 
"^t  while  *<  one  sinner  destroyeth  much 
good,**  one  devout,  earnest,  praying 
^*^Btian  may  set  in  motion  moral  in- 
^'^^i^ces  and  forces  that  shall  "turn 
°^*^y  to  righteousness."  Grace  in  the 
^^^  and  in  the  life,  thank  God,  is  as 
^^®xxt  a  force  for  good  as  sin  is  for  evil  I 
^^»  under  God,  is  the  one  hope  of  the 
^Urch;  and  we  do  not  make  enough  of 
^®  glorious  truth. 


'^^.  26. — ^Afflictions  pbovidemtial. 

^e  must  use  discrimincUUm  in  treating 
^'^  Bnbject.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
^  U^  happens  in  the  world,  both  good 
'^^  evil,  afflictive  and  prosperous,  is 
P'^^idential;  i.  e.,  is  permitted  under 
^^*8  government;  but  in  fact,  in  moral 
^]^^^>oee  and  effect,  there  is  a  material 
^^^^rence  between  what  may  be  called 
P^^'Hiigsiye  and  active  providences;  and, 
*^^in,  between  those  which  may  be  re- 
^^^ed  as  disciplinary  and  those  that 
^^  strictly  punitive.  The  afflictions 
^^timerated  in  the  lesson  were  sent  by 
^^  direct  visitation  of  God,  for  disci- 
PUtiaiy  purposes.  So  were  the  plagues 
^^ted  upon  Pharaoh  and  Egypt.    The 


people,  in  both  cases,  had  no  agency  in 
producing  them,  and  yet  it  was  their 
sins  which  caused  them;  and  the  end 
sought  was  not  simple  judgment,  but 
reformation.  Hence  they  were  respon- 
sible to  Gk>d  for  the  moral  effect  of  His 
providential  visitations  upon  them. 

And  just  so  with  every  man  under 
God's  government.  A  thousand  evils, 
in  one  form  or  another,  may  come  upon 
me,  and  I  may  be  personally  innocent 
in  causing  them — i.  e.,  as  to  natural 
causation;  but  God  will  judge  me  as  to 
the  uses  I  make  of  these  visitations — 
the  moral  effects  they  produce  upon  me 
in  the  way  of  chastening  and  reforma- 
tion. For  the  most  part  they  are  strictly 
disciplinary;  in  love,  and  not  in  anger, 
are  they  sent;  but  fearful  will  be  my 
guilt  if  God  shall  have  occasion  to  in- 
quire of  me,  as  He  did  of  Israel:  "  Why 
should  ye  be  stricken  any  more;  for  ye 
will  revolt  more  and  more?" 

1.  Consider,  then,  that  God^s  hand  or 
purpose  is  in  every  providential  dispen- 
sation. 2.  Consider  that  God  has  a  ape- 
cyic  vwrai  end  to  accomplish  in  every 
visitation  that  He  lays  upon  us.  3.  Con- 
sider that  these  providences  are  sure  to 
cuicomplish  their  mission  upon  us,  viz. :  to 
chasten,  soften,  reclaim,  or  else  to 
harden,  render  obdurate,  and  ripen  for 
final  destruction,  as  in  the  case  of  Pha- 
raoh, ancient  Israel,  and  a  multitude  of 
others.  4.  Afflictions  of  every  kind 
should  humble  us,  awaken  us  to  serious 
reflection  and  earnest  inquiry  as  to  their 
meaning.  They  are  never  sent  in  vain. 
A  gracious  purpose  is  behind  them,  or  a 
fatherly  rebuke  is  in  them,  or  the  dark 
cloud  is  ominous  of  coming  wrath,  if  we 
haste  not  to  repent  and  bring  forth  fruit 
meet  for  repentance. 

Pbayeb. — Prayer  is  as  much  the  in- 
stinct of  my  nature  as  a  Christian,  as  it 
is  a  duty  enjoined  by  the  command 
of  God.  It  is  my  language  of  worship 
as  a  man;  of  dependence  as  a  crea- 
ture; of  submission  as  a  subject;  of 
confession  as  a  sinner;  of  thankful- 
ness as  the  recipient  of  mercies;  of 
supplication  as  a  needy  being. — ^T. 
Edwabdb. 
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MISCELLANEOUS   SECTION. 

TBS  1CI88X017AB7  HELD. 
Bt    Abthxtb   T.  Pobson,    D.D. 

Part  L— The  Probltm  of  ICinioiii  aad  its  SohitioD. 


Ths  great  problem,  now  facing  the 
Church  in  connection  with  missions,  is 
thf  lack  cf  mm  and  meanSf  <u  compared 
xcUh  ihefldd  and  the  voork. 

In  pagan,  Moslem,  papal,  and  even 
Protestant  lands,  there  remain  perhaps 
a  thauaand  mtSikma  needing  the  gospel; 
and  the  total  number  of  laborers  in  the 
mission  field  is  Vwrty^vt  thousand.  Sup- 
posing all  of  these  competent  independ- 
ently to  carry  on  the  work  of  evangel- 
ization, each  worker  would  have  to  care 
for  nearly  30,000  souls.  More  than  25,000 
of  these  laborers  are  unordained  native 
assistants,  fit  only  for  aids  to  trained 
workmen;  so  that  not  more  than  ten 
thousand  missionaries,  native  and  for- 
eign, are  capable  of  conducting  this 
work,  and  each  must  assume  an  average 
responsibilUyqfone  hundred  thousand  souls. 
Meanwhile  the  total  sum  annually  spent 
on  Foreign  Missons  is  about  ten  millions 
of  dollars,  an  allowance  of  one  cent  a  year 
for  each  soul  of  this  thousand  million. 

The  Protestant  Church  members  in 
the  world  may  be  estimated  in  round 
numbers  at  100,000,000.  Could  each  of 
that  number  somehow  bear  the  good 
tidings  to  ten  of  the  unsaved,  the  problem 
of  a  world's  evangelization  would  be 
solved;  and  could  each  be  brought  to 
give  one  cent  a  day,  365,000,000  dollars 
would  flow  every  year  into  the  various 
missionary  treasuries!  The  sad  fact, 
however,  is  that  State  churches,  formal 
creeds  and  ritualism  gather  so  many 
into  the  nominal  folds  who  are  not  of 
the  flock,  that  there  is  only  a  Gideon's 
band  of  perhaps  ten  million  disciples 
upon  whom  we  may  rely  for  money  or 
workers.  And  yet,  with  even  this  tenth 
part  of  Christendomf  the  evangelization  of 
Vie  ujorld  can  he  accomplished  before  the 
tioentieth  century  dawns  !  For  it  is  plain 
that  if  we  covdd  bo  utilize  that  ten  mil- 
liona  of  diBciploB  as  to  make  every  one 


the  means  of  bearing  the  gospel  to  one  htm-' 
dred  other  souls  during  the  life  of  this  gen- 
eration, all  the  present  population  of  the 
globe  would  be  overtaken  with  the  gos- 
pel. Or  even  if  the  sublime  purpose 
should  inspire  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ  to  do  this  toork  brfore  this  century 
doses,  each  of  this  ten  million  Christians 
has  only  to  reach  seven  souls  each  year 
for  fifteen  years! 

Our  Lord  is  still  saying  to  ns:  "The 
harvest  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are 
few:  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  labor- 
ers into  his  harvest.'*  But  we  must  do 
more  than  pray.  A  spirit  of  consecrated 
enterprise  must  bring  practical  business 
principles  to  bear  on  this  giant  problem; 
and  where  should  this  crusade  for  Christ 
sound  its  imperial  clarion  and  rally  its 
hosts  more  properly  than  within  the 
large,  intelligent  and  consecrated  circle 
of  American  Christians,  whose  eyes  are 
likely  to  fall  upon  this  printed  page? 

The  suggestions  which  follow  are  the 
mature  fruit  of  more  than  twenty-five 
years  of  prayerful  study  on  this  great- 
est of  problems. 

1.  First,  an  (Ecumenical  CcuncU  should 
be  called  in  some  great  world-centre, 
like  London,  New  Tork,  Bome,  the  old 
heart  of  the  papacy,  Constantinople, 
the  golden  gate  of  the  Moslem  empire, 
or  Jerusalem,  the  very  place  of  the 
Cross.  Every  Christian  denomination 
should  be  represented  by  oommission- 
ers  clothed  with  authority.  At  such  a 
world-Council  let  two  things  be  done: 

First,  let  toorkers  from  every  misskm- 
field  be  there,  like  Paul  and  Barnabas 
on  their  return  to  Antioch  from  their 
first  mission  tour,  to  *' rehearse  all  that 
Ood  has  done  with  them,  and  how  He 
has  opened  the  door  of  fiiith  to  the  na- 
tions."   Let  them  pile  up,  like  Osaa  on 
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huge  mBBB  of  fiusts  which  shows  that, 
since  the  world  began,  w)  haJif  eerUwry  of 
Autory  has  been  80  fuU  qf  stiq>endous  and 
tttariUng  interpagUiOM  qf  Ood  as  the  last 
fifty  years  of  modem  missions.  In  the 
month  of  many  witnesses  let  every  word 
be  established,  and  let  it  be  shown  that 
from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
Golden  Horn;  from  the  Arabian  golf  to 
the  Chinese  sea;  from  the  silver  bergs 
of  Greenland  to  the  Southern  Cape  and 
the  Land  of  Fire,  Ood  has  flung  wide 
the  ports  and  portals  of  sealed  empires 
and  hermit  nations ;  hurled  to  the  very 
ground  the  walls  and  barriers  of  ancient 
onstoms  and  creeds;  made  all  nations 
neighbors,  and  woven  into  unity  the 
history  and  destiny  of  the  whole  race 
by  the  shuttles  of  traffic  and  travel;  let 
the  fact  be  established,  that  no  outlay 
of  men,  money  and  means  ever  brought 
returns  so  rich  and  rapid  as  the  missiqn 
enterprise;  and  that  even  the  seeming 
waste  of  precious  lives  has  been  but 
the  breaking  of  the  costly  flask,  filling 
the  world  with  the  odor  of  unselfish 
and  heroic  piety,  and  prompting  to  its 
imitation. 

Let  the  Hawaiian  group,  first-fruits  of 
the  sea  unto  God,  send  her  witnesses ; 
let  Syria,  whose  soil  is  sacred  with  Jesus' 
blood,  tell  of  her  Christian  schools  and 
printing  presses;  let  Madagascar  wit- 
ness to  the  power  of  the  gospel  that  has 
made  her  God*s  angel,  sounding  the 
trumpet  of  grace  at  the  Eastern  gate 
of  the  Dark  Continent;  let  the  Pacific 
Archipelago  tell  of  the  thousand 
churches  that  point  their  spires,  like 
fingers,  to  the  sky;  let  the  witnesses 
gather  from  India,  where  the  "lone 
star"  has  grown  to  a  constellation  of 
glories ;  from  Japan,  striding  in  seven- 
league  boots  toward  a  Christian  future ; 
from  Italy  and  France,  just  coming  forth 
from  the  sepulchre  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
bursting  the  bonds  of  a  thousand  years 
of  priestcraft  and  superstition ! 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  asleep !  let  a 
thousand  trumpets,  like  the  sound  of 
many  thunders  uttering  their  voices, 
roaaa  disciples  all  over  the  world,  from 
apathy  and  lethargy.  Fact9  are  the  An- 
gers of  Ood;  let  them,  aa  in  letters  of 


fire,  write  God's  message  on  the  wallB 
of  our  temples  of  mammon  and  palaces 
of  luxury,  till  selfishness  and  worldli- 
ness  shall  blanch  and  tremble  at  the 
manifest  presence  of  the  Lord ! 

2.  Then,  secondly,  let  the  ichole  loorld- 
fidd  be  mapped  out,  divided  and  distrib- 
uted among  the  evangelical  denomina- 
tions of  Christendom.  To  prevent  waste 
and  friction,  and  apparent  division  of 
forces  in  the  face  of  a  gigantic  and 
united  foe,  let  right  of  priority  be  con- 
ceded  to  those  who  are  already  working 
successfully  in  any  field,  and  let  the 
one  purpose  and  motto  be  occupation 
of  fields  now  destitute  and  the  speedy 
evangelization  of  the  world.  Let  there 
be  a  careful  adjustment  of  the  bound- 
aries of  each  field  and  agreement  as 
to  the  principles  of  mutual  co-operation 
and  comity. 

The  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who 
went  forth  in  companies  of  twelve,  elect- 
ing one  of  their  number  as  captain^ 
taking  possession  of  the  regions  beyond 
for  Christ,  set  us  all  a  grand  example; 
and,  inspired  by  Judson  Smith's  enthu- 
siasm, the  Oberlin  Band  was  recently 
formed  upon  this  principle,  and  have 
gone  forth  to  occupy  the  province  of 
Shensi,  in  China. 

PART  XL 

MISSIONABT  TEXTH,  THE10»  AND  THOUGHTS. 

Dn  Jessnp,  the  Syrian  Missionary, 

says  that  when  his  father,  long  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Board,  had 
been  twice  paralyzed,  his  memory  gone,, 
and  even  his  own  house  no  longer  rec- 
ognized, he  was  at  home  when  he  got 
into  church,  remembered  the  Board., 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  its  representativeH^ 
full  of  the  spirit  of  missions.  He  coulcT 
conduct  family  prayers  as  well  as  ever,, 
and  was  perfectly  sound  in  mind  and 
memory  as  to  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  T 
It  was  like  the  disintegrated  quartz  fall- 
ing away  from  the  pure  gold. 

In  his  travel  ronnd  the  world,  Kev. 
Mr.  Parkhurst  saw  not  one  new  heaihen 
temple.  All  the  pagan  worship  was  in  old 
dilapidated  temples.  Not  very  long  ago 
there  were  100,000  idol-go^  m  ^^ax«^ 
tonga ;  but  a  y ounR  man  \ate\\  NmVvn!^ 
the  British  Museum,    sow   oiaoi^  \-\i^ 
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wonders  there  th/i  first  RanUongan  idol 
his  eyes  ever  beheld,  thongh  he  was  bom 
and  lived  nineteen  years  in  Raratonga. 
So  clean  a  sweep  had  the  gospel  made ! 
In  India,  100,000  persons  profess  the 
Christian  faith  in  connection  with  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  Lord  Law- 
rence declared  the  missionaries  had 
done  more  to  benefit  India  than  all 
other  agencies  combined;  and  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  that  they  are  working  changes 
more  extraordinary  than  anything  wit- 
nessed in  modern  Earope.  A  mission- 
ary among  10,000  Fijians  said :  "  I  do 
not  know  of  a  single  house  in  which  there 
is  not  family  worship.'*  A  recent  Turk- 
ish newspaper  says:  "Thirty  years  ago 
there  were  50,000  Mossalmans  on  the 
Island  of  Cyprus ;  now  there  are  hardly 
20,000.  Then  there  were  80,000  Turks 
in  Smyrna;  now  there  are  only  30,000, 
while  foreigners  have  increased  from 
30,000  to  100,000." 

Colambiis  was  Inspired  by  a  Mission- 
ary idea*  In  Genoa,  his  own  manu- 
scripts may  be  seen,  signed  ^^Ckristo- 
Fhrens,  8.  8.  A.'*—Le.,  Servus  Saivatoris 
AUissimL 

PART  nL 

MI88IOMABT  BULLETIN. 

Thb  Jews  are  being  driven  back  to 
Palestine.  The  oppressive  laws  in  Bou- 
mania  bar  them  from  every  means  of 
honest  livelihood,  and  forbid  them  to 
work  or  trade  in  towns,  or  live  in  rural 
districts.  Outbreaks  in  Austria,  out- 
rages in  Hungary,  antagonism  in  Ger- 
many and  Bulgaria,  persecution  in  Mo- 
rocco— the  doors  seem  to  be  shutting 
everywhere  behind  them.  At  the  same 
time,  the  prohibition  against  their 
settling  in  Syria  is  revoked,  and  Turkey 
and  Palestine  open  before  them.  It  is 
said  that  20,000  Jews  are  now  in  Pales- 
tine, and  refugees  from  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa  are  pouring  in.  Meanwhile, 
improvements  are  going  on  in  that  land. 
In  January  a  bridge  was  opened  across 
the  Jordan  near  Jericho,  to  further  trade 
with  countries  to  the  eastward.  Eight 
thousand  dollars  will  be  spent  on  the 
road  from  JafEei  to  Jerusalem  this  year, 
and  the  road  to  flebron,  begun  in  1881, 
wIIJ  be  pushed  rapidly  to  completion. 


Fbakcb. — ^Remarkable  revivals  are  de- 
scending like  latter  rains  on  the  Hugue- 
not settlements  in  the  south.  Whole 
villages  are  coming  to  the  Lord.  It  la 
another  Pentecost,  and  spreads  as  by  a 
powder-train  from  ohnroh  to  church. 
God  is  bestowing  on  these  ancient  peo- 
ple, who  have  so  long  held  up  the  ban- 
ner of  the  true  faith  amid  many  perils, 
a  sudden  and  overwhelming  blessing. 
Nothing  like  it  has  been  known  in  mod- 
em times.  The  days  crowded  with 
meetings,  thirst  for  the  truth,  lips  open, 
hearts  fall;  a  great  spirit  of  faith  and 
prayer,  repentance  with  tears,  family 
quarrels  reconciled,  and  the  nnregene- 
rated  startled  by  what  they  witness  of 
the  power  of  God ! 

Japak.  —  Itagaki,  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party,  is  almost  persuaded  to 
profess  himself  a  Christian;  is  willing  to 
aid  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity, 
and  has  applied  to  the  missionaries  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to  send 
a  missionary  to  his  native  place,  prom- 
ising to  pay  half  of  his  salary.  An  ap- 
plication has  come  from  the  Naval  Col- 
lege at  Tokosuka,  for  a  missionary  to 
teach  English  and  Christianity,  also 
with  offer  of  salary.  Rumor  says  that 
of  380,000  yen  which  Russia  should  have 
sent  Japan  to  defray  the  expense  of 
propagating  Christianity  for  this  year, 
one-half  was  received  in  July  last;  the 
remainder  was  to  have  been  remitted  in 
October,  but  has  not  yet  arrived;  and, 
in  oonsequenoe,  the  oonstruotion  of  the 
new  chapel  at  Surugadai,  Tokio,  has 
been  suspended  by  Bishop  NioolaL 

Afbioa. — It  is  said  that  Mr.  Steven- 
son, of  Scotland,  who  has  put  steam 
vessels  on  the  great  lakes,  and  built  a 
road  from  Tanganyilca  to  Nyassa,  will 
build  a  railroad  around  the  Shirft  Biver 
rapids,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles. 
With  incredible  rapidity  Central  Africa 
is  opening  to  travel  and  traAo.  The 
English  Baptists  are  doing  noble  work 
on  the  Congo.  At  Ngombe  and  Under- 
bill Station  both  Sunday  and  school 
services  are  well  attended.  The  chil- 
dren are  exhibiting  great  relish  fof 
leamiii^. 
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Bt  Chas.  S.  BoBimoir,  D.D. 

**Lofd.  I  MBAot  letThM  go.*'— NBWTOir. 

Ted  hymn  of  Ber.  John  Newton  may 
proiiUblybe  compared  with  the  mag- 
nifloent  poem  of  Charles  Wesley,  known 
as  "Wrestling  Jacob."  Both  are  found- 
ed upon  the  experience  of  the  patriarch 
•tPenneL  (Qen.  rcdi:  26.)  This  one 
in  partienlar  pioiores  to  ns  the  match- 
less mercy  of  God.  We  can  talk  to  Him 
in  our  own  plain,  artless,  nnconstrained 
way,  and  He  takes  pleasure  in  listening 
to  ns.  Here,  in  the  inspired  history, 
s  poor  mortal  of  no  higher  fame  or  name 
than  a  herdsman  had  power  to  prevail  in 
s  contest  for  a  blessing  with  the  omnip- 
otent Qod,  and  received  a  new  name 
as  a  princely  prevailer  with  the  Highest. 

There  is  no  hope  of  advantage  in  any 
tttempt  to  follow  np  this  mere  historic 
incident  as  a  &ct.  When  the  wrestle 
ends,  that  ends  its  instruction.  But  this 
was  no  ordinary  part  of  Jacob's  biog- 
raphy. It  is  evident  that  it  was  so  truly 
intended  to  be  an  emblem  of  wistful 
and  impoitunate  supplication,  that  the 
Iffophet  Hosea  was  inspired,  full  a  thou- 
aand  years  afterwards,  to  suggest  its 
interpretation.  The  Christian  Church 
has  taken  it  up  at  once;  and  now  the 
expression,  "wrestling  with  the  Angel 
of  the  Covenant,"  is  as  familiar  as  any 
of  our  household  words  the  world  over. 
"Tea,  he  had  power  over  the  angel, 
and  prevailed:  he  wept,  and  made  sup- 
plication unto  him:  he  found  him  in 
Bethel,  and  there  he  spake  with  us; 
even  the  Lord  Gk>d  of  hosts ;  the  Lord 
is  his  memorial." 
"Comik  O  thoQ  Traveterunkiiown.*'— C.  Wkslxt. 

John  Wesley  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  Isaae  Watts  had  said  that  this  sin- 
gle poem,  entitled  «  Wrestling  Jacob," 
was  « worth  all  the  verses  he  himself 
bad  written.**  If  Dr.  Watts  ever  went 
off  into  an  enthusiasm  so  extravagant 
as  that,  it  is  likely  that  he  had  a  poorer 
aotioB  of  his  own  work  than  Christian 
peofrfa  sinee  have  been  led  to  cherish. 
This  piece  is  really  very  poetical  and 
piotureaqna;  it  consists  ot  fourteen 
of  fix  lines  each,  distributed 


into  three  parts,  entitled  respectively, 
**The  Struggle,"  "The  Name  Bevealed," 
and  "Victorious  Bapture."  It  cannot 
be  called  a  hymn  except  by  courtesy; 
it  is  narrative,  personal,  mystic,  grand; 
but  it  is  not  lyric  in  structure,  nor 
direct  in  praise.  We  must  all  admit  it 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  religious  poems 
in  the  language;  but  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  sing,  and  does  not  bear  to 
be  divided.  The  supreme  height  of  the 
thought  is  reached  in  the  second  stan- 
za of  the  second  part;  and  that  is  what 
makes  it  such  a  pity  that  somebody  does 
not  authoritatively  change  the  word 
"bowels"  to  "tender  meroicB,"  as  the 
scholars  did  in  the  New  Bevision. 
**Lord,  we  come  before  Thee  now."— Hammond. 

Bev.  William  Hammond,  who  wrote 
this  familiar  hymn,  was  aCalvinist  Meth- 
odist minister,  who  afterwards  with 
his  friend  Cenniok  became  a  Moravian. 
He  was  converted  under  Whitefield's 
preaching,  and  exercised  his  calling  in 
Bristol  and  London,  and  other  parts 
of  England.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
not  known,  and  indeed  very  little  of 
his  personal  history  has  been  ascer- 
tained. He  died  in  1783.  This  hymn 
was  published  in  his  volume  called 
"Psalms,  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs," 
1745,  and  is  entitled,  "A  Hymn  to  be 
Sung  at  Public  Worship." 

Here,  again,  we  find  the  figure  of 
Jacob's  wrestling  with  the  angel.  One 
of  the  verses  reminds  us  very  striking- 
ly of  the  same  sentiment  and  the  same 
metre  given  in  the  hymn  already  quoted 
from  John  Newton.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  how  this  picturesque  simile 
has  been  caught  up  and  swept  on  over 
an  extensive  region  in  the  East.  Even 
those  erratic  bands  of  Dervishes,  whose 
devotions  meet  the  tourist's  eye  almost 
everywhere  in  Eg^pt,  have  chosen  the 
wrestle  as  their  pattern  in  worship; 
for  that  is  what  they  are  trying  to  do 
in  their  dances :  these  whirling  motions 
are  nothing  more  or  less  than  prayers. 
The  devotees  are  trying  intelligently 
to  give  physical  embodiment  to  their 
supplications.  They  comid^x  \\k«^  ^x^ 
praying  to  God  in  paaaiou  oi  m«N.txA. 
desire,   when  tbey  axo   vxkWVnv^  IoxWcl 
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8ucb  hideous  dislocations  of  their  limbs, 
STich  grotesqneness  of  grimace,  snoh 
contortions  of  person.  Never  w&r  a 
worse  caricature.  God  does  not  desire 
sinewy  writhing^,  or  dismal  shootings, 
or  vile  defilement  of  dust  and  perspi- 
ration. It  was  not  Jacob's  athletic  strug- 
gle that  constituted  his  entreaty;  he 
wept  while  he  was  wrestling;  and  yet 
it  was  not  the  weeping.  In  the  moment 
of  the  heayiest  and  most  excited  mus- 
cular energy,  there  was  a  spiritual  ex- 
ercise quite  distinct  from  it,  though 
figured  by  it;  and  it  was  in  the  spirit- 
ual feeling  that  the  whole  prayer  re- 
Bided. 

"Bogin,  my  tongne.  some  heavenly  theme." 

— Wattb. 

Dr.  Isaac  Watts  has  given  us  this 
hymn  in  his  Book  II.,  where  it  is  No. 
69.  It  consists  of  nine  stanzas,  and  is 
entitled  <*The  Faithfulness  of  God  in 
the  Promises."  It  finds  an  interesting 
illustration  in  an  incident  of  Martin 
Luther's  life,  of  which  the  great  re- 
former furnishes  the  account  in  his 
Table-Talk :  "Atone  time  I  was  sorely 
vexed  and  tried  by  my  own  sinfulness," 
he  says;  "by  the  wickedness  of  the 
world,  and  by  the  dangers  that  beset 
the  Church.  One  morning  I  saw  my 
wife  dressed  in  mourning.  Surprised, 
.  I  asked  her  who  had  died.  '  Bo  *  you 
not  know?'  she  replied;  'God  in  heav- 
en is  dead.'  I  said,  *  How  can  you  talk 
such  nonsense,  Katie?  How  can  God 
die?  He  is  immortal,  and  will  live 
through  all  eternity.'  Then  she  asked, 
*  Is  that  really  true  ?'  *  True,  of  course,* 
I  said,  still  not  perceiving  what  she  was 
aiming  at;  *  how  can  you  doubt  it?  As 
surely  as  there  is  a  God'in  heaven,  so 
sure  is  is  it  that  He  can  never  die !' 
*And  yet,*  she  went  on,  'though  you 
do  not  doubt  that,  yet  you  are  so  hope- 
less and  discouraged.'  Then  I  observed 
what  a  wise  woman  my  wife  was,  and 
mastered  my  sadness." 

•*  Father,  how  wide  Thy  glory  shines  1"— Watts, 
Dr.  Isaac  Watts  published  in  1705  a 
small  volume  bearing  the  name  of 
Horcn  Lyrkce:  Poems,  chiefly  of  the 
Lyric  Kind.  This  was  two  years  before 
the  issue  of  his  "Hymns  and  Spiritual 


Songs:  in  Three  Books."  This  is  the 
probable  explanation  of  a  fact  so  sur- 
prising as  that  this  fine  piece  is  not 
found  in  the  collections  for  public  sing- 
ing to  which  his  name  is  attached.  It 
is  not  in  "Watts',"  but  in  "Worcester's 
Watts.**  It  appeared  in  the  Uofras  Lyr- 
icce.  This  author  was  as  quick  as  King 
David  himself  to  see  the  wonderful 
suggestions  of  divine  power,  mingled 
with  divine  grace,  in  the  brilliant  heav- 
ens overhead.  Indeed,  he  was  a  sort 
of  spiritual  astronomer,  seeking  always 
for  stars.  He  felt  certain  that  all  which 
was  needed  for  convincing  an  unbe- 
liever was  just  to  make  sure  that  "the 
whole  Deity"  should  be  known. 

In  this  respect  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  his  experience  with  thai  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who,  it  is  said,  set  out  in 
life  a  clamorous  infidel,  but  on  a  nice 
examination  of  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity was  convinced  and  hopefully 
converted.  Late  in  his  career,  Newton 
remarked  to  an  acquaintance  who  sud- 
denly avowed  skeptical  sentiments: 
*<  My  friend,  I  am  always  glad  to  hear 
you  when  you  speak  about  astronomy 
or  other  parts  of  mathematics,  because 
that  is  a  subject  you  have  studied,  and 
understand  well.  But  you  should  not 
talk  of  Christianity,  for  yon  have  not 
studied  it.  I  have,  and  so  I  am  certain 
that  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter.** 

^■» 

AN  SL0Q7SKT  SSBXON  ICSAFPBK- 

EENDED. 
A  Beminiscbiics  of  Bid  Jaokxt,  ▲  Cslb- 

BBATED  Indian  Choef,  bt  Edwin  B. 

Baffknspsbosb,  D.D.* 

Pbeachebs  of  all  grades  and  in  all 
times  must  expect  occasionally  to  be 
misapprehended.  It  is  a  great  comfort 
for  the  rank  and  file  in  our  profession 
to  know  that  even  the  most  eloquent  of 
earth's  orators  are  sometimes  subjected 
to  this  experience.  During  the  first 
year  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  while 
I  was  serving  as  Chaplain  of  the  Four- 
teenth Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  Gen. 


*  The  Umented  death  of  the  writer  slnoe  he 
contributed  this  paper  will  lead  a  monmfal  in- 
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James  B.  Steedman's  Begiment,  we  were 
encamped  at  Lebanon,  Ky.  Business 
eompelled  me  to  visit  Danville,  the 
home  of  the  Ber.  Dr.  Bobert  J.  Breck- 
inridge. When  I  reached  Danville  I 
was  surprised  to  And  Dr.  Breckinridge 
waiting  for  me.  He  extended  me  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  be  his  guest  I  re- 
garded it  as  no  ordinary  privilege  to 
spend  a  few  days  in  the  company  of  a 
man  whose  talents,  standing,  and  withal 
sterling  patriotism,  had  made  him  a 
most  conspionooB  figure  in  the  State, 
as  well  as  the  Church.  He  seemed  just 
then  to  have  plenty  of  leisure-time  for 
eonversation,  and  was  apparently  in 
one  of  his  happiest  moods.  His  delin- 
eations of  the  characters  of  prominent 
men  were  exceedingly  interesting.  In 
speaking  of  his  brother  John,  he  de- 
scribed him  as  a  courtly,  but  quiet,  cul- 
tured, unostentatious  divine — a  man  of 
peace,  and  able  to  do  his  best  when  least 
excited,  but  helpless  as  a  child  when 
oonfronted  by  sudden  trouble.  Allow 
me  to  state,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his 
own  words,  an  incident  in  his  brother's 
experience  with  Bed  Jacket: 

"Probably  the  greatest  joke,"  said  the 
old  patriot  preacher,  "that  was  ever 
practiced  on  a  Ohristian  minister  by  a 
heathen  was  that  perpetrated  by  Bed 
Jacket,  the  Indian  Chief,  on  my  brother 
John;  and  yet  it  was  not  intended  for 
a  joke,  because  an  Indian  never  jokes. 
H y  brother  was  then  pastor  of  a  church 
in  Baltimore.  My  brother-in-law.  Gen. 
Porter,  was  living  in  Buffalo,  and  em- 
ployed by  the  Qovemment  to  transact 
business  with  the  Indians  of  the  Six 
Nations.  Bed  Jacket,  one  of  the  chiefs, 
was  then  in  his  prime,  and  regarded 
as  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
of  all  the  chiefs.  He  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  my  brother-in-law's  house, 
and  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in 
showing  his  regard  for  Gen.  Porter  and 
his  family.  As  a  mark  of  esteem,  he 
actually  translated  the  name  of  Porter 
into  the  Indian  dialect  It  was  some- 
thing like  **Conchusien  to."  My  sister 
was  designated  as  "Conohusiento's 
Squaw."  He  had  by  some  means  learned 
Ihat  my  brother  John  was  a  noted  or- 


ator, and  was  about  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Gen.  Porter.  My  sister  was  quite  anx« 
ious  that  during  his  visit  an  opportu- 
nity might  be  afforded  him  to  preach 
to  the  Indians.  Her  desire  was  made 
known  to  Bed  Jacket,  who  was  delight- 
ed with  the  idea  of  hearing  an  address 
to  the  Indians  by  so  distinguished  a 
speaker;  and  he  began  at  once  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations.  In  order 
to  carry  out  his  ideas,  he  notified  all 
the  Indians,  and  secured  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  various  chiefs.  A  day  was 
appointed,  and  the  red  men  were  pres- 
ent in  great  numbers.  The  chiefs,  head- 
ed by  Bed  Jacket  made  an  imposing 
appearance.  They  were  painted  in  the 
richest  colors,  and  decorated  with  most 
showy  feathers.  On  this  great  occasion 
they  lost  all  their  knowledge  of  English 
and  spoke  only  through  an  interpreter. 
Bed  Jacket  and  many  others  could  on 
all  ordinary  occasions  speak  very  good 
English,  but  on  this  day  they  discarded 
our  tongue. 

"  It  was  a  great  event  for  Bed  Jacket 
and  his  associates,  and  they  made  the 
most  of  it.  An  immense  congregation 
had  assembled.  The  Indians  listened 
with  profound  attention  to  the  remarks 
of  my  brother,  which  were  at  once  trans- 
lated into  the  Indian  language.  The 
speech  was  a  simple  statement  of  the 
plan  of  salvation,  but  the  terms  were 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  audit- 
ors. Beferenoe  was  made  to  the  Great 
Spirit  who  had  created  the  world 
and  its  inhabitants,  and  bestowed  on 
them  the  greatest  of  blessings;  but  they 
appreciated  not  their  benefactor,  and 
conducted  themselves  so  badly  that  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Great  Spirit 
to  condemn  the  race  to  a  place  of  pun- 
ishment whose  horrors  were  indescrib- 
able. Yet  such  was  His  kindness  to  the 
guilty  people  that  He  afterward  sent 
His  only  Son  to  visit  the  earth  with  the 
design  of  bringing  them  back  to  obe- 
dience. Bat  all  these  efforts  were  un- 
availing. They  seized  the  Son  and  took 
His  life,  but  He  rose  from  the  dead  and 
ascended  to  the  Great  Spirit;  but  before 
He  went  He  promised  that  a\\  \.\iO^^  ^Vc^ 
believed  in  Him,  and  lo\\o^«^  lELvm.^ 
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shotild  be  with  Him  in  the  land  of 
peace;  but  He  warned  those  who  re- 
fased  to  follow  Him  that  their  place 
of  residence  would  be  in  a  fiery  lake. 

**The  speaker,  no  donbt,  felt  that  he 
had  really  preached  a  Gospel  sermon 
to  the  Indians.  This  had  been  fnlly  and 
faithfully  translated,  and  the  preacher 
was  about  to  pronounce  the  benedic- 
tion when,  to  his  horror.  Red  Jacket 
arose,  and  in  substance  said: 

*'  *In  common  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations,  I  had  looked  forward  with 
much  interest  to  this  day's  meeting.  I 
had  heard  of  the  fame  of  Conch usiento's 
squaw's  brother  as  an  orator,  and  we 
all  had  reason  to  expect  something  new; 
but  to  our  surprise  his  talk  is  simply 
that  which  we  have  heard  again  and 
again  from  the  lips  of  the  white  man. 
It  amazes  me  to  find  that  they  all  per- 
sist in  repeating  the  story  of  their  shame. 
The  white  men  haye  often  charged  the 
red  men  with  cruelty,  but  we  defy  them, 
in  all  the  history  of  our  people,  to  bring 
an  instance  that  is  equal  in  atrocity 
to  the  murder  of  the  Son  of  the  Great 
Spirit !  They  deserve  the  severest  pun- 
ishment, and  the  whole  race  of  whites 
ought  to  be  consigned  to  the  hot  place 
described  by  Conchusiento's  squaw's 
brother.  We  are  thankful  that  with 
this  crime  of  crimes  the  red  man  has 
nothing  to  do.  We  feel  satisfied  with 
the  religion  of  our  fathers,  and  we  will 
continue  to  worship  the  Great  Spirit  in 
our  own  way,  until  He  sees  fit  to  make 
a  similar  visit  to  the  red  man.  Should 
His  Son  become  incarnate  among  us, 
we  will  pledge  ourselves  that  He  shall 
receive  far  different  treatment  from  that 
given  Him  by  the  white  man.' 

*'  For  some  reason,"  continued  Dr.  B., 
*'my  brother  John  made  no  response." 


THE  GOS?EL  FOB  ASBDOD. 
Bt  ▲  South  Cabolina  Pastob. 

Ths  law  for  bastards  (Deut.  xxiii:  2) 
suggests  some  interesting  questions. 
Whether  the  word  maftvur  (translated 
'*  bastard  ")  is  from  two  roots,  meaning 
the  ''  stain  of  a  stranger,"  or  from  one 
root   simply  meaning   "corrupt,"  the 


general  idea  is  oppoMd  to  the  pure  and 
holy. 

The  Mosaic  law  exdnded  the  unclean 
person  from  the  hcdy  oongragaftion,  and 
the  vMvnsuT  (^TDO)  vm  eepeoiaUy  pro- 
hibited. The  ecclesiastical  ban  says: 
<*A  bastard  shall  not  enter  in  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord;  eren  to  his  tenth 
generation  shall  he  not  enter  into  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord."  There  is, 
however,  a  gradual  extension  of  pro- 
phetic restoration.  Many  nations  come 
to  seek  the  Lord  of  hosts.  The  law  ex- 
cluding the  bastard  is  annulled  by  the 
prophetic  word  of  Zechariahix:  6.  (Fide 
Oehler's  Old  Test.  Theol.,  p.  517.) 

Under  the  Jewish,  as  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  the  Gospel  for  the 
whole  world  is  the  consummation  of 
full  redemption.  Do  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  reject  the  great  salvation  ? — 
then  publicans  and  harlots  enter  in  be- 
fore them. 

The  word  manuer  (^tpt3)  appears 
only  in  Deuteronomy  and  Zeohariah. 
It  may  mean,  as  Oehler  allows,  one  be- 
gotten of  incest,  or  be  the  fruitage  of 
fornication  {ex  nopreiaif).  Moab  and 
Ben^ammi  (Gen.  xix:  30-38)  are  exam- 
ples in  point.  Again,  we  have  that 
mighty  man  of  valor,  Jephthah,  who 
was  thrust  out  from  his  inheritance, 
being  the  son  of  a  harlot.  Thus  the 
bastard  eigni,  and  the  JVius  miUhu  out 
popuUt  are  under  a  common  curse.  How 
shall  the  Church  regard  this  unlawful 
fruitage?  The  question  is  practical. 
The  fits  de  bast  is  bom  for  heaven  or 
hell.  It  is  evidently  under  the  curse 
of  sin;  but  this  unfortunate  soul  is  an 
object  of  compassion  rather  than  con- 
tempt. The  gracious  care  of  the  Church 
must  be  exercised  in  behalf  of  the  vic- 
tim, even  as  against  the  vice.  The  Gos- 
pel saves  the  sinner  in  rejecting  the 
sin. 

Bastardy  is  under  the  curse  of  God  now, 
no  less  than  in  the  day  of  theocratic  ad- 
ministration ;  yet  grace  has  oome  through 
Jesus  Christ,  and  salvation  is  free  for  alL 
The  unfortunate  mamzer,  though  un- 
der the  shame  of  social  repudiation, 
may  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  saints.  The 
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blood  of  Christ  oleansee  from  all  sin; 
henoe  the  bastard  may  enter  that  good- 
ly eompany  ''who  haye  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.** 

We  wonldy  however,  gnard  against 
the  Tiee,  while  we  save  the  unfortunate 
Tietim.  Modem  concubinage,  with  its 
lawless  license,  has  left  a  fearful  and 
living  witness  in  the  mulatto  multitude. 
Here  hypocritical  pretension  to  race  prej- 
udice is  unmasked  in  damning  deeds. 
^e  country,  moreover,  is  cursed  with 
a  homeless  horde -the  de  swrio  natu9 — 
without  race  admixture. 

Where  shall  we  draw  the  line?  Must 
the  sinner  perish  in  his  sin  ?  Shall  the 
victim  be  as  the  vice?  A  few  penitent 
Bouls  would  renounce  the  works  of  dark- 
ness and  find  life  and  light  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ.  Shall  Church  pride  be 
offended,  while  Church  purity  is  not 
able  to  cast  the  first  stone  ?  Some,  to 
be  sure,  reject  the  bastard  child,  be- 
cause— to  use  a  figure  suggested  by  Gen- 
senims — mamzer  has  "  the  smell  of  a  rot- 
ten egg.*'  Even  among  the  scholars  and 
teachers  of  Evangelical  Sunday-schools, 
the  Pharisaic  accusers  present  a  strong 
protest  With  a  confident  voice  they 
declare  the  law,  saying,  "A  bastard  shall 
not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord." 

Let  U8  meet  the  issue.  Though  we 
may,  perchance,  fail  to  find  a  clear  abro- 
gation of  the  Mosaic  prohibition,  still 
the  prophetic  word  of  Zechariah  is  very 
suggestive  in  this  connection;  for  the 
prophet  plainly  declares  that  *'  a  bastard 
shall  dwell  in  Ashdod."  God  is  able  to 
take  away  the  abomination  from  be- 
tween our  teeth;  and  the  people  of  Ash- 
dod may  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  mercy 
and  love.  The  Gospel  reaches  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  from  the  rivers  to  the  end 
of  the  earth.  *<  Whosoever  will  may 
come.**  The  dwellers  in  Ashdocl  are 
called  by  the  faithful  messengers,  and 
the  bastard  may  become  a  son  of  God, 
even  aa  the  rest  The  Lord  himself, 
who  came  not  to  call  the  righteous, 
leads  those  that  were  no  people  into  the 
light  and  glory  of  the  holy  city. 

Righteousness,  under  both  covenaDte, 


is  through  faith  alone,  without  worth 
or  merit  on  our  part  The  theology  of 
Christ,  therefore,  encourages  the  most 
unclean,  those  utterly  lost  and  ruined 
by  sin,  to  seek  and  find  life  and  true 
righteousness  in  the  faith  of  the  blessed 
Gospel.  The  learned  Christian  scholar 
of  Botterdam— Erasmus— shows  forth 
the  saving  power  of  God.  Grace  is  full, 
and  free  alike  for  all.  None  are  reject- 
ed on  the  sole  ground  of  sin  and  sin- 
ning. Light  has  come  into  the  world 
that  those  in  darkness  may  seek  and 
find  God  and  heaven.  Paul  says:  "More- 
over, the  law  entered  that  the  offence 
might  abound.  But  where  sin  abound- 
ed, grace  did  much  more  abound.  That 
as  sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so 
might  grace  reign  through  righteous- 
ness unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  What  shall  we  say,  then? 
Shall  we  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may 
abound?  God  forbid!  How  shall  wo 
that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer 
therein?" 

The  bastard  is  lost  to  society,  to  thn 
Church  here,  and  heaven  beyond,  un- 
less snatched  us  a  brand  from  the  eter- 
nal burning.  Who  will  speak  of  the 
living  waters  ?  At  the  well  of  Sychar, 
Jesus  met  that  unfortunate  woman,  of 
the  tribe  of  Ashdod,  and  at  such  a  time, 
in  such  a  place  (as  men  might  say),  un- 
der most  uncanny  circumstances,  the 
blessed  Master  dispensed  the  water  from 
the  wells  of  salvation,  saving  a  thirsty 
soul  from  spiritual  and  eternal  shame. 

The  bastard  shall  dwell  in  Ashdod; 
but  we  hear  his  voice  and  see  his  face 
in  every  public  place,  so  that  the  bless- 
ed Gospel— in  which  we  have  the  holy 
ministry  of  Jesns — is  needed  every- 
where. The  fruitage  of  an  abounding 
evil  cries  out  for  a  great  salvation.  As 
sin  hath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so 
must  grace,  reaching  the  dwellers  in 
Ashdod,  reign  through  righteousness 
unto  eternal  life. 


"Nettheb  race  nor  place  mAkes  a 
man,  but  grace." 

"I  AM  not  come  to  call  the  righteous, 
but    sinners    to    lepentancft."— ^"8k^3^ 
Chbist. 
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F&EACBSBS  EZCHAKSIKQ  VIEWS. 

The  «ir<A  Miue  i»  commas 


The  T7p«  Writer  a  Time  EconomiMr. 

In  the  June  nmnber  of  Homujetic  Rb- 
YiEw  (p.  541)  there  is  an  interestiDg  se- 
ries of  letters  on  "Ho^  to  economise 
time  And  strength.**  Experience  and 
obseryation  lead  me  to  cononr  in  the 
words  of  R.  H.  Crozier:  *<  I  wonld  say 
to  the  yoang  brethren,  yon  need  not 
expect  to  write  phonography  with  £acil- 
ity  under  several  years*  patient,  faithful 
practice.*'  I  studied  it  (using  Pitman's 
and  Graham's  text-books)  until  I  could 
write  it  to  some  extent;  but  became 
convinced  that  the  investment  of  time 
and  labor  necessary  to  make  the  acqui- 
sition produce  practical  results  would 
not  pay,  and  therefore  gave  up  the 
study.  Observation  and  inquiry  have 
strengthened  the  conviction  upon  which 
I  then  acted.  Notwithstanding  the 
amount  of  time  and  labor  that  one  must 
spend  in  learning  to  write  shorthand, 
there  is  much  writing  in  which  he  can- 
not employ  it.  There  is,  however,  a  re- 
lief, an  economy,  possessing  much  of 
the  value  of  shorthand  writing  and  none 
of  its  disadvantages.  I  refer  to  type 
writing,  which  is  three  times  as  rapid 
as  ordinary  pen  work,  less  fatiguing, 
available  for  all  writing,  always  legible 
when  done,  and  the  art  readily  ac- 
quired. I  regard  the  type  writer  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  a  clergyman's  out- 
fit. I  would  say  to  every  brother  in  the 
ministry,  after  using  the  machine  for 
more  than  five  years,  "By  all  means 
procure  a  type  writer." 

Albebt  Dod  Minob. 
St.  JohnsviUe,  N.  Y. 


Short-Band  for  Ifiniiters. 

The  question  of  short-hand  for  min- 
isters is  so  serious  a  one  I  am  moved  to 
add  my  experience.  I  began  Pitman 
early,  but  on  reaching  the  *' Phrase 
Book"  was  convinced  that  none  but  a 
professional  could  ever  master  such  an 
array  of  spider  tracks.  By  and  by 
*'Long  short-hand  "  pressed  its  claims 
only  to  be  found  inadequate  except  as 
a  system  of  abbreyiation.  Lastly,  some 
years  ago  I  tried  Lindsley's  *<  Tachyg- 


raphy,"  so  warmly  commended  by  Mr. 
Biddle  in  your  June  number.    I  agree 
with  him  that  it  is  the  best,  both  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  (Pitman)  signs  and 
in  incorporating  the  Towels  into  the 
forms,  AS  well  as  in  doing  away  with 
"position."    Tet,  after  going  through 
the  corresponding  note-taker's  and  re- 
porting  styles,    acquiring    double   or 
treble  long-hand  speed  in  the  latter, 
I've  abandoned  it*  wholly.     In  sermons 
it  is  not  the  thing;  in  correspondence 
it's  of  little  use,  as  no  one  knows  it;  the 
most  of  extracts,  etc.,  worth  preserv- 
ing, can  be  better  cut  out  or  indexed 
for  immediate  reference.    It  should  be 
said,  injustice  to  all  concerned,  that 
the  friend  of  whom  I  learned  Tachyg- 
raphy  does  all  his  private  writing  and 
book-keeping  in  short-hand,  bat  erery 
minister  before  undertaking  either  sjfs- 
tem  should  reflect  that  probably  nine 
out  of  ten  drop  short-hand  after  trial; 
that  this  method  of  writing  was  in- 
vented not  for  men  like  clergymen  who 
have  time  for  deliberation  in  composing 
but  must  deliver  fluently t  but  to  catch  the 
fleeting  word  as  uttered  irrespective  of 
legibility.    Surely,  if  anything  kills  a 
sermon  (and  ultimately  a  minister)  'tis 
a  hesitating,  stumbling  or  tied-to-his- 
notes  delivery.    And  something  of  this 
I  never  failed  to  note,  even  with  those 
most  familiar  with  the  characters.   And 
the  reason  of  this  strange  fact  has  seemed 
to  me  to  lie  in  the  unfixedness  of  the 
whole  thing— the  continual  tinkering 
of  form  by  each  individual  writer,  till 
almost  any  scratch  may  stand  for  any 
word — a  perpetual  Chinese  poisle. 

Wx.  Gbxenwood. 


Uqnor  SeUing  in  XaSnt. 

In  the  June  number  of  Hon.  Bbvikw 
(p.  363)  you  explain  the  nature  of  the 
so-called  United  States  license  for  retail 
liquor  dealing.  To  show  farther  that 
each  **  Special  Retail  Liquor  Tax  '*  paid 
does  not  represent  a  saloon  in  Maine,  a 
case  which  came  before  the  Manioipal 
Court  of  Augusta,  a  few  days  since,  will 
serve  to  illustrate.    The  defendant  in 
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the  case  had  paid  the  special  tax  to  the 
United  States  QoTemment,  andtheeyi- 
denee  in  behalf  of  the  State  showed  that 
he  and  his  sons  had  sold  liquor  from 
bottles  carried  in  their  pockets.  The 
Government  pnrchased  of  the  State  of 
Haine  a  tract  of  land  known  as  l^ogos, 
on  which  is  located  the  Eastern  Branch 
of  the  «*  National  Soldier's  Home,"  hav- 
ing abont  1.200  inmates.  In  the  case 
mentioned  above,  the  evidence  showed 
the  sales  to  have  been  made  on  the  res- 
ervation of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  inmates  of  the  < '  Home, " 
and  is  only  one  instance  of  many  simi- 
lar oases  where  this  traffic  is  carried  on, 
and  over  which  the  State  of  Maine  has 
no  jorisdiotion  and  no  control.  And 
in  these  cases  all  that  the  United  States 
Government  can  do  is  to  prosecate  for 
trespass  and  damage,  the  penalty  for 
which  is  slight  and  the  charge  difficult 
to  substantiate.  We  do  not  have  a 
saloon  in  Maine  for  every  special  retail 
liquor  tax  paid  by  a  **long  shotk"  and 
our  prohibitory  law  is  of  infinite  value 
in  dealing  with  those  we  do  have. 
AMq\uAat  Me.      J.  Smith  Glxdhill. 


The  Attractians  of  the  Ifinistry. 

"Will  "you  allow  me  to  say  how  sur- 
prised I  was  in  the  sermon  upon  the 
*'  Attractions  of  the  Christian  Ministry  " 
to  find  no  prominent  place  given  to  its 
greatest  of  all  attractions,  to  me  and 
many  others— indeed  I  bad  thought  of 
every  true  minister  of  Christ,  viz.,  that 
of  saving  souls.  Opportunities  of  fel- 
lowship with  good  men  and  of  scholarly 
culture,  dealing  with  noble  themes,  etc., 
are  all  very  well  as  far  as  they  go;  but 
what  about  having  **  souls  for  our  hire  ?  *' 
Even  the  prospect  of  a  crown  at  last 
cannot  compensate  for  the  want  of  an 
"  earnest  *'  here,  anymore  than  kindred 
company,  chance  to  botanize,  and  even 
a  good  basket  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
could  compensate  the  loss  of  lively  biting 
and  catching  when  on  a  fishing  excur- 
sion. If  we  are,  as  our  Master  meant 
us  to  be,  "  fishers  of  men,"  surely  the 
capture  of  men  for  Him  will  be  the  great 
consideration.    Our  ministry  of  to-day 

wants  more  of  the  evangelistic  method, 
to  realize  its  divine  ideal  and  restore 
and  maintain  its  imcomparable  enthu- 
siasm.   Thank  God  it's  coming. 
London,  Can,      Walteb  M.  Boosb. 


«« 


EDITORIAL    SECTION. 

SS&KOinC  CBITICISIL 

•'Whenever  mat  Ihink  dearly  and  are  tkonmgUf  inieretUd,  they  expreu  thenuelves  with  penpicuUy 
ondybree."— F.  W.  Bobxxxbok. 

was  His  mission?  Is  it  answered  that 
He  came  to  reveal  God  to  men,  to  teach 
the  truth,  to  set  a  holy  example?  All 
this  is  true,  but  only  parts,  and  subor- 
dinate parts  of  the  grand  comprehen- 
sive truth  that  He  came  into  the  world 
to  saw  sinners.  Sin  and  Salvation  are 
the  essential  and  correlative  facts  of 
the  Gospel.  Christ's  suitableness  to  all 
men  rests  upon  the  admitted  fact  that 
all  men  are  sinners,  lost  and  ruined  in 
the  fall.  The  first  qualification  for  a 
preacher  of  His  Gospel  is  to  receive 
Him  as  a  personal  Savior,  under  the  full 
conviction  that  there  is  no  salvation  in 
any  other,  *'  for  there  is  none  other 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved." 
Having  declared  the  faithful  saying. 


PTMching  Sin  aad  SalvAtioiL 

'A  FAITHFUL  saying  "  is  one  that  ought 
to  be  believed — one  worthy  of  accepta- 
tion. Paul,  in  his  pastoral  instruction 
to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  i:  15),  declares  that 
the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  into'  the 
world  to  save  sinners  is  worthy  of  aU 
acceptation;  of  the  most  complete  and 
universal  belief.  No  fact  in  history  is 
so  well  attested;  no  principle  of  science 
or  philosophy  is  so  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  men.  It  concerns  every  human 
soul  to  know  and  believe  it.  The  im- 
portance of  Christ's  advent  does  not 
consist  in  the  mere  fact  of  His  mirac- 
ulous birth  and  the  constitution  of  His 
glorious  person:  the  emphasis  of  the 
iisithful  saying  is  in  the  design  of  His 
coining.    What  was  that  design  ?  What 
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which  is  the  essence  of  the  Gospel,  Paul 
immediately  namben  himself  among 
those  whom  Christ  came  to  sare  He 
is  a  sinner— yea,  the  chief  or  first  of 
sinners.  Not  the  first  in  the  order  of 
time,  but  the  first  or  chief  in  his  need 
of  salvation.  This  saying  of  Paul  is 
not  to  he  interpreted  as  an  exaggera- 
tion or  hyperbole.  Still  less  is  it  a  spe- 
cimen  of  that  card  in  which  men  exhib- 
it their  own  humility  by  saying  of  them- 
selves what  they  would  resent  if  applied 
to  them  by  others.  Paul  was  not  like 
the  old  woman  who  was  always  com- 
plaining to  her  pastor  that  she  was  the 
worst  member  in  his  chnrch,  but  in- 
stantly grew  angry  when  he  ventured 
to  agree  with  her.  He  said  what  he 
believed  and  felt.  His  saying  may  be 
justified  by  his  remembrance  of  what 
he  was  before  his  conversion.  He  was 
a  persecutor  of  the  Church  of  God, 
breathing  out  threatening  and  slaugh- 
ter against  the  followers  of  Christ.  But 
he  obtained  mercy,  because  he  did  it 
**  ignorantly  in  unbelief."  This  was  no 
excuse  for  his  conduct,  still  less  was 
there  any  merit  in  it.  Deserved  mercy 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  His  ignor- 
ance and  unbelief  simply  made  him 
susceptible  and  capable  of  receiving 
mercy.  But  he  ought  to  have  known 
better.  He  ought  to  have  believed  from 
the  first.  The  approval  of  a  blind  con- 
science does  not  make  wrong-doing 
right  Every  man  is  bound  to  enlight- 
en his  conscience.  So  Paul  felt.  His 
Bin  was  forgiven,  but  it  was  never  for- 
gotten; nor  did  he  ever  cease  to  con- 
demn himself  for  it. 

But  his  saying,  **I  am  the  chief  of 
sinners,"  is  justified  not  only  by  his 
remembrance  of  what  he  was  before, 
but  by  his  Christian  experience  after 
his  conversion.  Much  is  said  about  the 
need  of  a  Revival  of  lUiigion,  But  what 
the  Church  at  large,  and  individual 
Christians,  most  need,  and  what  alone 
can  constitute  a  genuine  revival  of  re- 
ligion, is  a  '* Revival  of  Sin,'*  as  that 
phrase  is  explained  in  the  record  of 
Paul's  experience.  "I  was  alive  with- 
out the  law  once,  but  when  the  com- 
mandment   came   sin   revived   and  I 


died."  (Rom.  vii:  9.)  That  revival  was 
not  a  transitory  emotion.  It  oontinaed 
and  increased  in  power  through  the 
whole  of  Paul's  Christian  life.  It  wrong 
out  from  his  soul  the  threefold  expres- 
sion, ever  increasing  in  intensity:  "I 
am  not  worthy  to  be  called  an  apostle;" 
"I  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints;" 
**  I  am  the  chief  of  sinners."  The  last 
of  the  three  is  the  climax  and  consum- 
mation of  alL  It  goes  deeper  than  his 
apostolic  office,  deeper  than  his  Church 
membership,  into  the  very  roots  of  his 
character,  and  into  his  personal  rela- 
tionship as  a  sinner  to  Christ.  He  never 
counted  himself  to  have  attained  the 
end  of  his  calling;  he  never  thought 
himself  perfect;  he  was  always  burdened 
with  a  body  of  sin  and  death,  from 
which,  till  the  end  of  life,  he  longed  to  he 
delivered.  It  was  this  increasing  sense 
of  his  own  unworthiness  that  made 
the  sufficient  grace  of  Christ  so  sweet 
and  precious  to  him,  filled  his  preach- 
ing with  the  essence  of  the  Gospel,  and 
fired  it  with  an  unquenchable  seal 
Knowing  in  his  own  soul  both  the 
terror  of  the  Lord  and  the  love  of  Christ 
which  passeth  knowledge,  he  persuad- 
ed men.  Paul  is  for  all  time  a  model 
preacher,  as  well  as  a  pattern  of  Christ's 
long-suffering  mercy  **to  them  which 
should  hereafter  believe  in  him  to  life 
everlasting." 

Seenlir  Otiltnro  of  Xtaiiten. 

It  is  well  said  that  every  kind  of 
knowledge  and  everything  that  enters 
into  the  culture  of  mind  and  taste,  will 
be  useful  to  the  preacher.  As  theology 
is  the  science  of  sciences,  so  the  preach- 
er, whose  duty  it  is  to  apply  theology 
to  the  convictions,  the  oonsoienoes  and 
the  lives  of  men,  may  draw  that  which 
illustrates  and  enforces  divine  truth 
from  every  department  of  human  in- 
quiry. But,  while  this  is  true,  the 
preacher  may  squander  mnoh  time  in 
endeavoring  to  master  other  subjects 
than  those  bearing  directly  upon  Bible 
study.  One  of  the  saddest  things  which 
occur  to  us,  in  surveying  the  Church 
of  to-day,  is  that  of  the  immense  amount 
of  aecxiVswT  VeaxniiL^  among  the  deigyi 
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wUoh  does  not  tell  at  all,  or.  at  best, 
tells  but  ineideDtally,  in  the  line  of 
religioiis  inflnenoe  npon  the  oommn- 
nity.  The  clerical  profession  coald 
supply  all  the  chairs  in  oar  Unirersi- 
ties,  f^om  tluit  of  lecturer  in  metaphys- 
ics to  that  of  demonstrator  in  the  lab- 
oratory. And  yet,  in  respect  to  prao- 
ticaly  OTangelical  vork,  our  satxints  in 
the  pnlpit  are,  as  a  rale,  surpassed  by 
men  of  inferior  grade  of  scholarship. 

Fred.  W.  Robertson  put  some  sug- 
gestiTo  aentenoes  into  a  letter  to  a  young 
minister:  **Life  is  very  short;  and  the 
painter  must  not  hope  to  be  a  good 
seaman,  nor  is  the  clergyman  to  pine 
because  he  cannot  be  a  man  of  liter- 
ature. .  . .  Hebrew,  Italian  and  German 
I  learned  after  leaving  the  University; 
and  now  that  I  hare  them,  I  do  not  set 
msch  value  on  them. ...  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  little  they  tell  on  the  great 
vorkof  life.  ...  I  have  sighed  again 
and  again  to  feel  how  much  I  have  to 
tijeet  as  unfit  for  even  an  enlightened 
tndience,  and  how  many  days  and  years 
bftTs  been  spent  in  acquiring  and  pon- 
dering over  thoughts  that  will  never 
t«U  in  this  world,  and,  perhaps,  never 
will  be  even  communicated ! .  .  .  Take 
cue  that  the  mind  does  not  become  too 
futidious  and  refined.   It  is  not  a  bless- 
ing, bat  a  hindrance  in  the  work  of  life. 
For  s  clergyman  who  has  to  deal  with 
v^  beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  I  believe 
it  perfectly  possible  for  too  much  of  a 
litmry  turn  to  mar  his  usef nlness,  at 
^■sme  time  that  it  gives  him  more 
^^Mi  sensitiveness  in  perceiving  that  it 
u  mtnred.    For  this  reason,  if  I  were 
ii^7<mr  place,  I  should  be  anxious  to 
PV6  to  life  as  much  the  aspect  of  real- 
ity M  possible,  which  a  student's  life 
^^pt  to  keep  ont  of  sight.  ...  In  vaca- 
tion! I  would  vary  study  with  system- 
^ie  visiting  of  the  poor,  which,  more 
^  anything  else,  brings  a  man  into 
^taot  with  the  actual  and  the  real, 
^destroys  fianciful  dreams." 


are  so  bright,  helpful,  and  so  readliy 
applicable  that  he  notes  them  for  treat- 
ment at  his  first  convenience.  But  the 
convenience  seldom  comes;  his  note- 
book is  like  a  seedman*s  shop  in  the 
potential  harvest  stored  within  it.  Or 
if,  at  some  subsequent  time,  he  recalls 
one  of  these  topics,  he  finds  that  some- 
how it  has  lost  its  deep  diamond  lustre, 
and  he  wonders  why  he  was  once  so 
impressed  with  its  richness. 

We  should  remember  that  our  appre- 
ciation of  truth  depends  not  solely 
upon  the  value  of  the  truth  itself, 
nor  upon  our  general  ability,  bat  as 
much  upon  our  peculiar  state  of  mind 
at  the  time  the  truth  is  presented.  This 
is  especially  so  of  sentiments,  or  those 
truths  which  appeal  to  our  sasthetic 
or  moral  disposition.  No  strength  of 
lens  will  take  the  place  of  the  proper 
focusing  of  the  telescope  relatively  to 
the  object  to  be  observed;  and  no  gen- 
eral strength  of  mind  can  compensate 
the  lack  of  heart  adjustment  to  the 
truth  we  are  considering.  And  perhaps 
we  will  never  again  have  our  hearts  so 
nicely  adapted  to  it  as  to  feel  the  sub- 
ject as  we  once  did.  That  vision  is  gone, 
it  may  be  forever.  It  is  therefore  wisest, 
when  such  a  suggestion  comes,  to  at  once 
pause,  at  least  long  enough  to  formulate 
it  in  a  definite  proposition,  elaborate  it 
enough  to  discover  its  main  lines  of  de- 
velopment, and  feel  your  way  far  enough 
through  its  discussion  to  note  its  most 
practical  application.  No  after-leisure 
can  accomplish  so  much  as  the  even, 
hasty  work  of  those  moments  when  our 
minds  are  quick  and  warm  with  the 
novelty  of  the  fresh  impulse. 


ftiDn  irUto  the  Zron  is  hot. 

Bvery  minister  is  startled  at  times  by 
^  mggestion  of  topics  in  the  coarse 
^  kis  rmdJag  or  pa»tonl  work,  which 


The  ICan-FleMing  Preacher. 

A  certain  city  pastor,  devoted  and  effi- 
cient in  his  way,  gives  much  attention 
to  assembling  the  masses  by  such  at- 
tractions as  they  naturally  feel.  In 
addition  to  inviting  accessories,  the 
preaching  in  the  view  he  is  inclined  to, 
must  be  popular  and  entertaining  by 
all  means;  not  too  aggressive  and  radi- 
cal, it  must  be  juicy  witVi  aw^q\.  C\iT\%- 
tian  sentiment,  weig;\ited  occsayoti^V^ 
with  a  morsel  of  ^lard  1tx\\.\i  tioV.  \ao 
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large  to  be  lost  in  the  mass,  and  bolted 
like  a  pill,  nhnotioed.  There  are  cer- 
tain qualities  in  this  good  brother's 
composition  that  forbid  his  becoming 
a  preacher  of  methodical  and  reasoned 
doctrine.  Bat  what  need?  There  is 
nothing  in  him  to  prevent  preaching 
the  Hying  Christ  with  power,  except  this 
servile  policy  of  conciliation,  by  dilut- 
ing, mnffiing  and  softening.  He  bran- 
dishes a  sheathed  sword.  Shrinking 
from  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  from 


the  core  of  the  divine  life,  all  the  talk 
of  snch  teachers  is  '*  about  it,  and  about 
it**  The  fear  of  men,  or,  what  is  often 
near  akin  to  it,  an  overweening  solici- 
tude to  please  men  (for  their  good)  is 
the  secret  of  very  much  pulpit  weak- 
ness. A  profound  and  vivid  faith  in 
the  inextinguishable  power  of  the  Gos- 
pel, Christ  crucified — inextinguishable 
except  by  worldly-wise  paring  and 
adapting— must  enter  into  the  very  first 
condition  of  any  revival  of  pulpit  power. 


EDITS  AT  TBS  1CEANIK&  0?  TESTS. 

Tit  prtt^dkBt  cu  kt  UUkt  and  teftt  of  Ae  fttacket,  omd  mat  Imard  tmd  AmcM. 


Ghxlrtian  Cnltore. 

Belxbvxbs  Pabdonid  Tet  Chastknkd. 
Thou  uad  a  Ood  thai  forgavest  ^Aem, 
though  thou  toohest  veyu/eanee  qf  their  in- 
ventions.—Ps.  xcix:  8. 
In  this  Psalm  we  see,  as  in  a  glass, 
how  €k>d  deals  with  His  people.  Toward 
their  persons  He  acts  in  grace,  answer- 
ing their  prayers  and  forgiving  their 
trespasses — towards  their  sins,  in  jus- 
tice, taking  vengeance  on  their  inven- 
tions.   The  allusion  is  to  Moses,  who 
must  die  in  the  wilderness  because  he 
sanctified  not  the  Lord  at  the  waters  of 
strife;  to  Aaron,  who  joined  with  Miriam 
in  murmuring;  and  to  Samuel,  who  was 
partial  to  his  sons  whom  he  appointed 
judges  over  Israel. 
L  The  most  fatthful  to  God  havb 

COMMITTBD    SOME  SINS  WHICH  NEED  HiB 

PABDON.    These  may  be 

1.  Concermng  His  toorship.  This  was 
Aaron's  sin  (Deut.  ix:  20).  Uzziah  only 
puts  forth  his  hand  to  steady  the  ark, 
and  he  dies.  God*s  order  of  worship 
must  be  observed.  Holy  acts  require 
holy  frames.  **The  fear  of  the  Lord  " 
ever  attends  on  the  "  comforts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"  (Acts  ix:  31). 

2.  Neglecting  to  give  Ood  glory  hrfore 
men,  "Hear  now  ye  rebels;  must  we 
fetch  you  water  out  of  the  rock  ?  "  God's 
glory  is  very  dear  to  him,  it  is  the  end 
of  all  His  purposes  and  dispensations 
(Mai.  i:  16).  It  is  a  very  great  attain- 
ment to  say  continually,  *'  Let  God  be 

magniAed. " 
3,  fPani  qf'AumiiieUion  because  qf  war  ani 


other's  sins.  We  are  more  proud  of  our 
graces  than  ashamed  of  our  sins.  Jesha- 
run  (Deut.  xxzii:  15),  Uzziah  (2  Chron. 
xxvi:  16),  David  prays  (Pa.  xxv:  5),  Job 
complains  (xiii:  26).  The  sins  of  youth, 
if  not  confessed,  will  be  the  suflTerings 
of  age.  A  believer  has  his  sweetest  joys 
with  his  deepest  wounds,  his  greatest 
exaltation  when  most  truly  humbled. 
In  all  our  sufferings  and  joys,  sin  and 
grace  should  never  be  forgotten.  Sam- 
uel was  faithful  to  God,  but  too  favorable 
to  his  sons  (1  Sam.  viii:  3).  With  the 
administration  of  justice  in  his  hands 
he  could  have  put  out  those  he  put  in. 
What  a  commendation  it  was  to  Levi 
(Deut.  xxxiii:  9). 

n.  Wht  does  God  take  venoeahcx 

ON  THEIB  INVENTIONS,  WHILE  He  PAEDOHS 
THEIB  SINS? 

1.  To  prevent  the  abuse  qf  Sis  mercff, 
Sampson  profaned  God's  ordinance  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  Peter, 
etc.  If  Christians,  like  the  men  of 
Bethshemish,  pay  unwarrantily  into  the 
ark,  they  must  like  them  suffer  (Jer. 
ii:  19). 

2.  To  mamfest  the  hoUness  of  Ood  and 
His  law  (9).  Our  sins  are  known,  our 
repentings  and  pardon  unknown,  there- 
fore €k>d  publicly  vindicates  His  holy 
name  by  a  public  reproof.  He  parobned 
David,  yet  the  child  died. 

3.  7b  secure  our  wxtd^ness,    A  be- 
liever's very  life  lies  in  heart  holiness, 
and  when  he  is  chastened  for  sin,  he 
prays,  **  Cleanse  me  from  secret  faults,** 
BeaTo\i«s  OTxt.   esxiisi^^^  \i:\%  XMuMdai^ 
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tin,  and  walks  more  closely  with  God. 

4.  7bioaf7i<ft«impentf«nf.  Ifthetfonbe 
Monrged,  anrelj  the  MnxiTit  more.  *'  If 
tbeie  things  be  done  in  the  green  tree, 
what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry? 

in.  Why  DOES  Ck>D  answbb  and  fob- 

OlfB  WBIXJB  HX  CHASTENS  HiB  SAINTS? 

1.  Tram  ihit  rtlMtm  He  avatains  to  them. 
Text  The  corenant  remains  firm,  while 
its  dispensations  Tary.  Though  He  hide 
His/noe,  yet  not  His  heart.  Whom  He 
loTes  He  rebukes.  He  does  better  for 
us  than  we  ask  or  think.  He  took  Moses 
to  heayen  instead  of  Canaan. 

2.  BecauMtf  the  ransom  wfu(^ihe  surety 
ku  paid.  **The  chastisement  of  onr 
peace  "  was  laid  on  Him.  Love  to  our 
person  is  quite  consistent  with  anger 
igainst  our  sins.  Qod  has  found  a  ran- 
lom  for  us,  therefore  will  pardon. 
Qirist  has  more  to  say  for  us  than  our 
liiis  can  say  against  us. 

Z.  Biscn€<^HisiUks.     "Thouarta 

Qod  of  pardons,"  *<a  just  God,  yet  a 

Sitior."    When  He  Tisits  most  severely 

it  is  yet  in  mercy.    He  will  not  be  called 

the  ••  God  of  all  comfort  **  in  vain.    The 

light  of  His  countenance  and  the  love 

of  His  heart  are  two  things;  we  may  lose 

for  s  time  the  one,  but  never  the  other. 

i.  If  He  teiU  not  pardon,  then  roe  must 

oflpcrisA.  "  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone 

utray."    In  the  most  fine  gold  there  is 

dioeg.  The  Ganaanite  is  left  in  the  land 

to  prove,  not  to  destroy  us.    Grace  and 

ntorcy  are  for  a  time  of  need. 

Apjptieation.  Not  murmur  at  trials: 
n&  the  cause  is  within  us.  Agag  will 
die  though  he  walk  delicately.  Labor 
to  hive  our  affections  suitable  to  provi- 
di&tisl  dispensations.  Bejoice  in  pros- 
Pwity.  Whatever  mercy  is  withheld, 
blett  God  for  Christ  No  occeptoTica  but 
^  the  Beloved,  no  pardon  but  by  His 
blood,  no  peace  but  through  the  King  of 
P^Aoo,  no  ghry  but  through  the  King  of 
K^ry*  Let  us  admire  €k>d*s  patience. 
So  many  inventions,  and  so  little  ven- 
8«uice.  ••Wages  of  sin  is  death." 
"Whoaever  believeth  in  Christ  shall 
^perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

Spibituax*  Pabxntaoa 
^ilSktrjBktffa^ftame  any  more  be  caBed 


Ahram,  hxd  Abraham ;  for  a  father  of 

many  nations  have  I  made  thee.-~QeJi, 

zvii:  5. 

L  The  change  of  name  here  made  was 
founded  on  a  change  of  character.  The 
servant  and  *'  called  of  God,"  had  grown 
into  the  character  of  a  man  of  illus- 
trious faith. 

n.  His  fatherhood  of  Isaac  was  in 
consequence  cf  special  Divine  interposi- 
tion, and  the  fact  is  confirmatory  and 
illustrative  of  the  teaching  of  a  spiritual 
sonship,  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  New 
Testament 

UL  For  ffuth^character  he  is  made  the 
father  of  the  **faitf^ul,"  or  the  full-of- 
faith.  It  is  only  in  the  line  of  Abra- 
ham's faith — the  reception  of  and  obe- 
dience to  the  moral  ceremonial  law 
which  he  represents — that  any  are  the 
true  sons  of  Abraham.  Mere  natural 
descent  counts  for  nothing;  instance 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  while  all  true 
believers  in  Christ  are  counted  the 
spiritual  children  of  Abraham. 

Conclusions. 

1.  Faith  is  an  inheritance:  Abraham 
achieved  it  for  his  posterity,  and  in  an 
important  sense,  for  all  true  believers 
to  the  end  of  the  world. 

2.  Faith  is  the  sign  of  onr  descent;  it 
proves  us  to  be  the  true  posterity  of 
Abraham  and  cd titled  to  the  blessings 
of  God*8  covenant. 

3.  Faith  may  be  transmitted:  there  is 
a  spiritual  heredity,  as  the  history  of 
the  Church  demonstrates.  Faith, prayer^ 
obedience,  godliness,  may  be  made  to 
flow  down  through  successive  gener- 
ations, and  will,  if  parents  are  faithful. 
Mark  the  special  care  taken  by  the  God 
of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  to  preserve 
a  believing  posterity. 

&67i7al  Service. 

Ys  Shall  not  be  Ashamed. 

Whosoever  htlieveth  on  him  shall  not  be 

cuthamed.^Hom,  x:  11. 

1.  He  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  Christ. 
—2  Tim.  i:  12;  Mark  viii:  38. 

2.  He  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel.— Eom.  i:  16. 

3.  He  shall  not  be  aabame^aX.  C\it\%\^  % 
coming. — 1  John  ii:  2Q. 
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4.  He  shall  not  be  aRhamed  of  God's 
people.— Bath  i:  16;  Phil.  16  v. 

5.  He  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  God*s 
KeveUtion.— Ps.  oxix:  6.  31.  46,  80. 

6.  He  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  snfler 
as  a  Christian.— 1  Peter  iv:  16. 

7.  He  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  own 
his  former  state.— £ph.  ii:  1-5. 

8.  He  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  bear 
the  reproach  of  Christ.— 2  Tim.  i:  8, 16. 

9.  He  shall  not  be  ashamed  in  the  last 
great  day. — Dan.  xii :  1-3. 

10.  He  shall  bo  ashamed  of  "noth- 
ing *' — shall  glory  even  in  tribulation — 
"  in  nothing  I  shall  be  ashamed,  but 
with  all  boldness,  as  always,  so  now  also 
Christ  shall  be  magnified  in  my  body, 
whether  it  be  by  life  or  by  death." — ^Phil. 
i:  20. 

**  They  shall  not  be  ashamed  that  wait 
for  thee." 

"  Ashamed  of  Jesiu  I  that  dear  Friend 
On  whom  my  hopes  of  heaven  depend  I 
No  I  when  I  blush  be  this  my  shame. 
That  I  no  more  revere  His  name. 

Ashamed  of  Jesns !  yes  I  may. 
When  I've  no  guilt  to  wash  away. 
No  tear  to  wli)e.  no  good  to  crave. 
No  fears  to  quell,  no  soul  to  save. 

Till  then— nor  is  my  boasting  vain~ 
Till  then  I  boast  a  8aviour  slain: 
And  oh,  may  this  my  glory  be. 
That  Christ  is  not  ashamed  of  me  I " 


Becoonition   of    an    Unacooxflishxd 

PUBPOSE. 

ThcM  didsl  v)ell  thai  U  was  in  ihiM  hearL— 
1  Kings  viii:  18. 
God  knows  what  is  in  us,  both  of  good 
and  eyil.  He  rewards,  just  the  same 
as  if  accomplished,  when  we  plan  and 
parpose  and  strive  to  do  some  service  for 
Him  and  falL  He  approves  the  parpose 
and  the  motive,  even  when  and  where 


onr  best  efforts  fail.  He  sees  the  issae 
of  every  right  pnrpose,  and  thoagh,  in 
His  wisdom.  He  may  commit  the  har- 
vesting to  another,  the  faithfol  sower 
shall  be  recompensed  the  same  as  if  he 
were  permitted  to  gather  the  sheaves. 
The  parent  who  does  his  whole  doty  by 
his  children  shall  receive  a  faithful 
parent's  blessing,  even  if  his  children 
go  astray.  The  pastor,  who  goes  forth 
"weeping"  and  casts  in  the  precious 
seed  in  faith,  **  shall  oome  again  re- 
joicing," even  if  another  enters  into  his 
labors.  The  soal  that  sighs  and  cries 
over  prevailing  iniquity  and  the  low 
state  of  Zion,  and  would  fain  pray  down 
the  spirit  of  reviving  grace,  Gk>d  will 
recompense  in  a  way  that  shall  put 
honor  on  his  promisee,  and  encourage 
faithfulness  even  amidst  abounding 
desolations. 

Gk>d  goes  even  heffcnd  our  jnnpose  in 
His  providential  co-operation  and  final 
recompense.  Had  King  David  seen  the 
temple  which  Solomon  built,  and  wit- 
nessed the  resplendent  glory  of  it,  and 
Gk>d*s  gracious  manifestations  at  its 
dedication,  he  would  have  seen  how 
wondrously  his  humble  purpose  had 
been  magnified  in  its  execution.  **  When 
liary  anointed  her  Lord,  she  did  more 
than  she  imagined,  for  she  was  the  high 
priest  anointing  the  High  Priest  of  God 
and  the  eternal  King  of  all  Israel.**  And 
the  rewards  of  the  day  of  judgment  will 
amaze  the  righteous  by  their  magnitude 
and  the  ground  on  which  the  Divine 
Judge  will  grant  them:  '*  And  the  King 
shall  answer  and  say  unto  them.  Verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least,  of  these 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  onto  Me." 


LXVI2T&  ISSI7S3  FOB  FTJL?XT  TBEATMEHT. 

Everp  man  ii  a  lab<n^  /br  posterity,  and  makeM  an  addition  to  that  great  svm  total  qfaekieved  ramltt 
vihick  may,  in  commercial  phrau,  be  called  the  capital  qfthe  human  race.— GLAXMXOinB. 


Chvch  Accommodations  in  London/ 

That  ii  the  beat  Church  that  doth  the  bed  duiyqfa 
Cfttcrdk.— Cuiocnio. 

The  houM  of  God,  which  is  the  church  of 
the  living  Ood,  Vie  piUar  and  ground  qf 
the  truth.—!  Tim.  iii:15. 
The  London  Congregational  Union, 

^Weantadabted  to  TheBritUk  Qtiar(eHy(^pTik, 
'!85)formomtotthe  ftcti  and  staUstici  here  given. 


in  1879,  obtained  complete  statistics  of 
the  material  resources  provided  by  the 
several  religious  bodies  of  London  for 
divine  worship.  The  tables  were  re- 
vised and  carefully  corrected  last  year, 
and  are  believed  to  be  now  as  neariy 
perfect  as  rigid  impartiality  and  earnest 
\a\>oT   can  in«2aA  \3kk,«i^   \i%  ^^fa  sn 
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uialysift  of  these  retnnu,  which  excited 
e  wideiipreftd  intereet  when  pablished 
in  London.  The  broad  reealt  of  the 
aneljeis  ia  that  for  a  popnlation  esti- 
mated last  midsummer  at  4,019.361,  the 
aggregate  means  of  pablio  worship  in 
London  was  for  1,388,792  persons,  be- 
ing at  the  rate  of  34*55  per  cent.  There 
has  been  relatiTe  progress  since  1851, 
as  the  following  will  show: 

itoportlonperoent.oftlie     185L    1868.    1884. 
popiilallon  acoommodatsd:  29-6     81*8     34*86. 

or  tbis  total  no  lees  than  258,894  of  the 
sittings  are  to  be  foond  in  mission  halls 
and  rooms,  being  oTer  18  per  cent,  of 
the  whole.  This  is  a  comparatively 
new  featare  of  religious  life  in  London, 
SI  well  an  in  New  York;  and  it  is  too 
toon  as  jet  to  determine  its  results  on 
the  progress  and  life  of  the  Church  at 
Urge. 

The  question  of  attendance  on  public 
wonhip  has  not  yet  been  attempted  by 
the  Congregational  Union.  We  must 
go  heck  to  1851  for  definite  information 
on  the  subject.  Then  the  attendance  at 
the  most  numerously  attended  service 
throughout  the  metropolis  was  only 
^"i  per  eenL  of  the  population,  while 
foriU  Englund  and  Wales  it  wus  35 -4 
ptteent.  Hfi»  Ihere  beta  a  general  decline 
^  tt«  habit  ff  going  to  church  or  chapel 
^^nvi^oul  the  t-ouniry  ?  We  fear  an  af- 
^nttstive  answer  must  be  given.  This 
VM  the  most  striking  revelation  of  the 
>^vtpaper  statistics  of  Sunday  worship 
pnhliihed  two  years  ugo,  which  had 
''fetenoe  to  78  towns,  excluding  Lon- 
^--iome  among  the  largest,  with  an 
'K'^te  population  of  over  three  and 
ftkalf  millions.  The  average  attendance 
>t  the  most  numerously  attended  ser- 
^^  of  these  towns  and  districts  was 
'^thtn  21  per  cent. — about  the  same 
^u  the  metropolis  in  1851.  This 
^  however,  no  safe  criterion  for  the 
*^  country.  In  the  rural  districts, 
^H^ceially  the  Principality,  the  attend- 
*i^  it  proportionately  much  higher. 
Weihould,  however,  be  much  surprised 
^  the  present  average  for  all  England 
^  Wales  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  33 
TBUi  ago,  Til.,  85^  per  cent.  As  to 
Jmdda,  common  observation  Boetains 


the  conviction  that  the  practice  of  attend- 
ing  Sunday  toorship  has  been  ateadUy  dedin" 
ing.  Some  perHons  well  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion,  and  who  have  no  dis- 
position to  exaggerate  the  tendency, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  on  the 
average  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
church  and  chapel  accommodation  of 
London  is  made  use  of— an  estimate 
which  implies  that  less  than  18  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  metropo- 
lis attend  divine  service  on  the  Lord's 
day,  which  is  40  per  cent,  less  than  it  is 
estimated  could  be  present.  This  is  a 
condition  which  must  tend  to  sadden 
and  humiliate  Christians  of  all  denomi- 
nations. 

Turning  from  these  general  aspects  of 
the  question  we  proceed  to  give  the  re- 
turns of  the  London  Congregational 
Union  in  relation  to  the  several  relig- 
ious denominations.  The  Established 
Church  provides  in  the  aggregate  ac- 
commodations for  677,645  persons  in 
London,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
16 '86  to  the  popnlation.  The  non-es- 
tablished churches  are  credited  with 
711,147  sittings,  or  at  the  rate  of  17*69 
per  cent,  of  the  popnlation.  The  rela- 
tive proportion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Free  Churches  since  1851, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

1851  AKD  1884. 

Ebtaolzshed  Church.       Fbex  Chubches. 

Prop.  Prop. 

Total  per  ct.  of  per  ot.  of 

SittinKS.  Sittings,    whole.   Sit*nf[B.  whole. 
18S1..      691.733    400,834    09-25      381.889    40-76 
1884  .  1.388,792    677,645    488        711,147    51-3 


Increase  697.069    267,811  429.258 

(or  65-34  per  cent.)    (or  162*3  per  cent) 

According  to  these  figures  the  relative 
position  of  the  Established  Church  and 
the  Free  Churches  has  been  more  than 
reversed  since  1851.  At  that  time  the 
former  provided  59*25  per  cent,  of  the 
accommodation;  it  now  supplies  only 
48*8  per  cent.,  being  1*2  per  cent,  less 
than  one-half.  This  is  a  striking  reve- 
lation. We  hear  so  much  through  the 
daily  press,  official  year-books  and  the 
like,  of  the  activities  of  the  Church, 
that  they  seem  to  fill  the  religious  hori- 
zon, until  diligent  inquiry  ^\seo^^T^V>[^\. 
thousands  of  workera  are  qui^lV^  an^ 
effectively  emulatixig  fhe  iaqI  an^  ^cM.* 
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denial  of  the  reoognized  clergy.    Daring         The  Congregatioxudista,  it  will  be  seen, 

the  last.  33  years  the  progress  of  the  stand  second  on  the  list.    In  1851  they 

Chnrch  has  been  in  the  ratio  of  65*34  provided  106,086  sittings,  an  increase 

per    cent,    while    that   of    the    Free  daring  the  interval  of  61-51,  being  about 

Churches   has   been    152*3    per    cent.  4  per  cent,   less  than  the  Church  of 

Tables  are  given,  showing  the  relative  England.    From  the  former  period  to 

advance  in  London  at  the  several  peri-  1878  their  progress  was  very  slow,  being 

ods  for  which  statistics  have  been  ob-  little  more  than  1  per  cent,  annually; 

tained,   the  net  result  of  which  is  as  but  during  the  last  six  years  the  rate  of 

follows:  increase  has  been  aboat  25  per  cent.,  or 

SittiBffi  in  Sittingi  In  more  than  4  per  cent  annually.    The 

EaUbliihed  Church.  Free  Chnrchea.  n     a.*  x     &.  j  m.       ^ 

incrottM       increaM  Baptists  have  made   a   great    advance 

r^.         ,oni      I  ,q;»^  ^l^^       ^^^^i-  Bince  1851,  when  their  strength  was  rep- 

Between  IMl  and  IMi..  63-d4  162*3  ,,„„»-.        .     .  • 

1S51  and  1865..  M-M  58*  resented  by  54,234  sittings.    It  is  now 

•      i«65aadi884..  ».8d  M-56  almost  three  times  that  number,  and  oot 

ThiH  comparative  statement  tells  its  a  little  of  the  increase  most  be  traced 

own  story.  ^  ^^  enormous  influence  of  Mr.  Spnr- 

A  searching  test  of  the  relative  activ-  geon.  Since  1878  their  advance  has 
ity  of  Church  and  Dissent  is  their  re-  been  about  17  per  cent,  or  nearly  3  per 
spective  positions  in  the  poorer  districts.  ©ent  annually.  London  is  not  one  of 
We  select  six,  lying  in  the  eastern  group  the  strongholds  of  the  Wesleyan  com- 
of  districts,  which  are  inhabited  largely  munity,  which  in  1851  stood  consider- 
by  the  more  indigent  classes  of  society.  ably  ahead— say  2  per  cent— of  all  the 
nrmvos   in  six   XAimcBM  axoxsiBATioif   db-  bodies  outside  the  Churoh  for  the  whole 

E.t.b!W.«i  cb^'S^  n«  Church-,  »'  =»«'«"'» ««"»  ^»1«^    "^^  Weeleyan. 

1884.  1884.       Total.  bave,  however,  more  than  doubled  their 

S^°r^i*^** J^tii  ?i???      i9'SJ  accommodation  in  the  metropolis  since 

Bethnal  Qreen . . .  16,630  19,111        84  731  ,  *^ 

Whiteohapei.  . . .  11.758  14.815      36,678  that  period,  having,  like  the  Baptists, 

bW^T.":.^.;.  '^0  2;SJ      \IZ  «'»«»«^ '  considerable  number  of  oom- 

Poplar 17,589  26.403      43,993  modious  chapels  on  a  uniform  plan.    In 

78,861  95,820     iTMTi  the  last  six  years  they  have  added  about 

In  each  of  these  districts,  except  Step-  23  per  cent,  to  their  sittings.    We  be- 

ney,  the  Free  Church  outdoes  the  Es-  l^^ve  there  has  been  of  late  a  consider* 

tablishment.    The  relative  proportions  ^^^  revival  of  their  evangelistic  work, 

are  respectively  54*85  and  45*15— a  dif-  a^d  the  Wesleyans  are  about  to  launch 

ference  of  9*7  in  favor  of  the  former:  •  ^^^  and  comprehensive  scheme  for 

thus  disposing  of  the  belief  current  in  extending  their  operations  in  the  me- 

church  circles,  that  Dissenters  fix  their  tropolis.    The  Salvation  Army  has  had 

attention  on  well-to-do    districts,   and  ^^  astonishing  growth  during  the  list^ 

neglect   those   where    poverty    greatly  ^e^  years,  and  in  the  extent  of  its  agen* 

abounds.  cy  stands  sixth  on  the  list  of  religious 

The  relative  strength  of  the  principal  denominations  —  if  such  a  designation. 

denominations  in  London,  in  respect  to  <mui  ^  applied  to  the  army  of  noisy  re^ 

the  accommodation  they  provide,  is  as  emits  that  **  General "  Booth  has  gath* 

follows:  ered  around  his  banner.    Presbyterian^ 

Bate  per  ct.  to  ism  is  weak  in  London,  though  it  is  said. 

Chnrch  of  Enrfand .%^Si  ^^"wSS"^  that  the  Scotchmen  in  London  exceed 

ConisregationSBta 173.547  4-39  the  population  of  Edinburgh.    In  1851 

Baptiata 136.178  3-39  •*  i.  ^      **.  m      to  att  -m^* 

Wesleyang     96.410  3-40  it  had  Sittings  for  18,211  persons.  Tltf» 

S2SlSLti^-Ch-idi»:;    ffl  »  has  grown  to  32,221  sittings;  bnt  th. 

PreebyteriauB 33,331  -80  larger  proportion  is  associated  with  sev- 

R?^n°?:a^2^::;::::.::    wllS  I'S?  ^^^  ^^^  ^nd  commodious   churcha^ 

Brethren 15.107  -40  especially  in  the  north  of  London,  min- 

Society  of  FrieDda 4,630  u  \at€>T€>(i  \«Vj  ^x«M&i«ni  of  great  pnip»       J 
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Tlie  Protestants  of  London 
9  great  reason  to  fear  the  reviyal 
mniam.  Twenty  years  ago  Gar- 
iffannlng  was  sangninely  expect- 
no  distant  date,  the  return  of 
d  to  the  bosom  of  the  Roman 

0  Chnroh:  but  at  present  the  ad- 

1  ol  the  papacy  can  only  claim 
r  cent,  of  the  entire  religions  ac- 
dalion  of  London,  which  is  in 
portion  of  1*27  per  cent  to  the 
don.  Their  chief  strength  is  in 
item  districts;  and  although  the 

Catholics  may  possibly  be  quite 
'  oat  of  a  population  of  four  mil- 
heir  increase  is  mainly  to  be  ao- 
1  for  by  the  immigration  of  Lrish 
he  metropolis.  The  growing 
h  of  the  IVee  Ghurches  in  Lon- 
I  well  as  elsewhere  throughout 
id  and  Wales,  is  the  surest  saf e- 
igainst  a  Bomanist  reviyaL 
great  prwMoal  quesUcm  suggested 
le  statistics  is  well  hinted  at  by 
mdon  TUnea  in  commenting  on 
"  The  future  is  with  the  religious 
rhioh  can  best  solve  the  problem 
le  masses  of  the  population  are  to 
wn  within  range  of  Christian  in- 
68."  But  the  ambition  to  attain 
a  position,  however  legitimate, 
to  be  subordinate  to  the  devout 
kion  to  take  an  adequate  share  in 
iritnal  regeneration  of  the  millions 
ndon  and  elsewhere.  The  ma- 
7  is  not  inadequate;  but  where 
b  men,  at  least  in  sufficient  num- 
to  work  it;  men  of  quenchless 
df-consecration,  and  endued  with 
from  on  high  ?   It  is  for  the  Prot- 

Churches,  and  more  especially 
tee  Churches,  to  give  a  full  and 
rfol  response  to  this  momentous 
on. 


Ophun  SmokSng. 

M  m»dgatktn»trtnffth  byittveryoonoMUi' 

mcnl.— Ynoiz.. 
t  your  tin  wiU  find  you  out, — Num. 

zxxu:  23. 
leridence  is  clear  and  abundant 
he  use  of  this  vile  and  accursed 
is  rapidly  on  the  increase  in  the 
1  States.    Opium  smoking  ia  no 


longer  confined  to  Chinamen,  but  pre- 
vails to  a  considerable  extent  among  our 
natives  and  imported  Europeans.  Fe- 
males as  well  as  males,  young  girls  as 
well  as  adults,  are  found  guilty  of  the 
habit.  The  importation  of  the  drug  has 
very  largely  increased  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  "joints'*  from  time  to 
time  have  been  opened  in  New  York 
City  especially,  where  there  is  quite  a 
Chinese  population.  The  greatest  pos- 
sible secrecy  is  practiced,  lest  they  be 
found  out  and  broken  up.  A  few  months 
since  the  police  made  a  raid  on  a  "joint " 
at  No.  44  Clinton  Place,  and  found  seven 
men  there,  smoking  the  drug.  Another 
has  just  been  broken  up  in  Crosby  St., 
which  was  evidently  largely  patronized 
by  dissolute  characters  of  both  sexes^ 
who  were  ready  to  seek  excitement  and 
gain  stimulation  in  any  way  within  their 
reach.  The  daily  Sun,  of  New  York,  in 
an  editorial  on  the  subject,  says: 

*'The  ezpomue  of  another  opium  Joint  shows 
again  that  the  vice  practiced  in  sach  places  la 
making  alarming  headway  among  young  people, 
and  eapecially  young  girls.  The  breaking  up  of 
other  joints  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadel- 
phia, has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  they  aro 
patronized  not  only  by  the  dissolute  and  shame- 
less, but  also  by  respectable  men  and  women — 
dressmakers,  teachers,  clerks,  and  mechanics 
who,  perhaiw.  first  went  to  them  out  of  curios- 
ity, and  were  soon  made  victims  of  a  peculiarly 
tyrannical  yice.  Many,  too,  doubtless  took  up 
opium  smoking  after  having  previously  been 
otherwise  addicted  to  the  opium  habit.  For 
many  years  past  the  victims  of  opium  have  been 
many  throughout  the  Union,  and  perhapi*  were 
more  numerous  proportionately  in  the  country 
than  in  the  cities,  where  the  opportunities  for 
other  forms  of  dissipation  are  greater.  The  girla 
in  fSctory  towns,  we  are  told,  as  in  Lowell,  for 
instance,  are  often  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium» 
and  the  habit  of  taking  morphine  under  the 
skin  is  increasing  and  spreading,  both  here  and 
in  Europe. 

"  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  first  opium 
joint  was  opened  in  New  York,  and  yet  now  we 
see  that  wherever  they  are  establiabed.  and  in 
whatever  secluded  and  loathsome  places,  they 
speedily  do  a  profitable  business.  Those  who 
want  them  find  them  out,  although  people  gen- 
erally are  ignorant  as  to  their  situation:  for.  of 
course,  they  must  be  kept  secret  and  without 
signs  to  indicate  where  they  are." 

If  this  pernicious  vice  has  grown  ho 
rapidly  and  spread  so  'wideVy  dMi\ii%  W^ 
last    decade,  what  wiW  be  via  fe'iVenl  vx 
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quarter  of  a  oentnry  hence  ?  Is  it  not 
poBiiible  that,  next  to  dmnkenness  from 
intoxicating  liquors,  it  is  going  to  be 
the  greatest  of  our  social  eyils?  Look 
at  the  frightful  condition  of  China  to- 
day under  the  domination  of  this  habit. 
There  are  those  who  reason  that,  as 
mankind  must  and  will  haye  excitement 
— stimulant,  mental  and  physical,  in 
some  form  or  other — to  do  away  with 
spirituous  intoxicants  is  sure  to  induce 
opium  smoking  on  a  grand  scale.  But 
this  reasoning  is  totally  false,  as  facts 
and  observation  abundantly  show.  They 
go  hand  in  hand.  The  opium  consumer 
is  almost  sure  to  be  addicted  to  drink. 
Either  habit  paves  the  way  for  the  other. 
The  end  sought  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.    We  have  demonstrated  in  these 


columns  that  the  inereasa  of  whiskey 
drinking  during  the  last  twenty  yean 
has  more  than  quadrupled  the  consump- 
tion of  malt  liquors  during  the  same 
period:  and  for  the  same  reason,  the 
fearful  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
spirituous  and  malt  intoxicants  is  certain 
to  increase  the  habit  of  opium  eating 
and  smoking.  Well  does  the  Hon  say, 
in  conclusion: 

"To  gosM  agmintt  so  terrible  a  poMibllity. 
the  police  mast  everywhere  be  on  the  Alert  to 
break  np  atonoe  every  qpiam  Joint  that  beglnt 
its  demoralising  and  degrading  boslnees.  But 
are  there  not  to-day  open  in  New  ToriE  not  s 
tew  of  such  establishments  which  are  well 
known  to  the  authorities?  Cannot  a  police  de- 
tectiTe  Always  guide  the  curious  stnmger  to 
places  where  he  can  investigate  the  effects  of 
opium  smoking  on  the  minds  and  morals  of  iti 
▼ictlms?" 


EDXTQBZAL  KOTS. 


''Delay  of  Conyenion" :  Sr.  Spenoer. 

We  have  received  inquiries  from  sev- 
eral persons  in  relation  to  some  start- 
ling facts  and  statements  made  in  Thk 
HoM.  Review  (May  No.,  p.  453)  bearing 
on  this  subject,  from  a  sermon  by  the 
late  Dr.  Spencer,  for  many  years  one 
of  the  most  laborious  and  successful 
pastors  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  A  very  prince 
among  preachers;  in  pastoral  work  with- 
out a  peer,  abounding  in  labors  of  love, 
scouring  every  port  of  the  city,  and 
familiar  with  its  moral  wastes ;  build- 
ing up  from  its  foundations  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  active  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  denomination ;  the  au- 
thor of  that  unique  and  wonderful  work, 
"A  Pastor's  Sketches,"  translated  into 
various  tongues,  running  through  per- 
haps a  hundred  editions,  and  blessed 
of  God  to  the  conversion  of  very  many 
souls,  and  dying  in  the  prime  of  his 
years  and  usefulness — his  memory,  and 
his  printed  works,  remain  a  power  for 
good:  '*  being  dead,  he  yet  speaketh." 

One  of  his  most  marked  characteris- 
tics was  his  habit  of  sharp,  close  o&senxi- 
tion  of  men  and  of  human  life — the  re- 
markable fruits  of  which  so  abound  in 
"Pastor's  Sketches" — which  are  pictures 
from  achuMl  ^fe,  drawn  from  personal 
COD  tact  with  it.  Not  Dickens,  nor  any 
of  our  noted  noyelists,  bftd  a  keener 


perception  of  character,  or  greater  gen- 
ius in  sketching  it;  and  had  he  seen 
fit  to  turn  his  attention  to  fiction,  he 
would  have  excelled  in  that  line.  As 
it  is,  his  "Sketches,"  thoogh  all  on  se- 
rious and  religious  themes,  possess  a 
charm,  a  fascination,  equaled  by  very 
few  novels,  and  reached  a  oirculatioa 
excelled  only  by  "Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin,** 
of  the  same  period  of  time.  And  tha 
same  trait  characterizes  his  sermims. 
The  extract  we  quoted  is  taken  from 
one  of  three  sermons*  on  "Delay  of 
Conversion."  The  first  is  argued  from 
the  nature  of  man;  the  second  from  the 
economy  of  the  Holy  ^irii;  and  the  third 
from  fads  (not  "faith,"  as  cor  printer 
made  us  say).  It  is  from  the  last  we 
made  our  extract.  (Vol.  L,  pp.  891,392.) 

As  an  error  crept  into  the  figures,  ift 
one  instance,  weakening  the  argument^ 
we  repeat  them  in  one  of  the  tables : 

"  MAko  up  a  congregation  of  1,000  Christisiia 
Divide  them  into  five  classes,  according  to  thi 
sges  at  which  they  became  Christians.  FlsM 
in  the 

1st  cIms  those  converted  under  90  yesn  of 
sge; 

2d  clsaa  those  converted  between  90  and  SO; 

3d  class  those  converted  between  SO  and  iDi 


*  Sermons  of  Ichabod  8.  Spencer,  D.D., 
of  "A  Pastor's  Sketches,"  with  a  Skatofa  of  feU 
lAfe.  by  B«v.  J.  M.  Sherwood.    2  Toil.   Xt« 
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4ft  ciMi  fliOM  oonYWled  betwaen  40  and  60;  In  the  conne  of  one  yew  66  of  them  will  die. 

BfhdMithoMeoBTerled  between  60  and  60.  In  ten  yean  688  will  have  died. 

IhMi  ooantMch  of  tb«  llTe  claaaea  aepaimtely.  In  twenty  yean  1,078  will  be  gone. 

Of  the  1.000  Ohilatlaiia  these  were  hopefully  In  thirty  yean  1,477  will  be  no  more. 

eoBTMted  In  forty  yean  1.744  will  be  in  eternity. 

IladarSOytaaoface 648  In  fifty  yean  1.923  will  be  dead  men. 

BetventtandSOyeanof  age 887  Only  78  left  in  the  land  of  the  living !    What 

BitteailOand407eanof  a«0    86  a  picture  of  the  probabiUtiea  of  life  I    How  np- 

Betwe6D40and60jeanofage 16  idly  we  are  roahing  into  eternity  1    At  the  be- 

Between  80  Mid  60  yean  of  age 8  giiming  ii;/b  beheld  2.000;  bat  how  npidly  that 

^^  number  is  diminiahingi     Seventy-eight  only 

ITheie  la  itlU  a  alight  diacrapancy  in  tiie  ^^*^  ^^  ^^*^  '    One  half  century,  according 

•fiw^rtr,  which  we  do  not  attempt  to  zeooncile.  ^  ^^  common  chancee  of  Ufe,  wUl  not  leave  80 

*«»•  nrtiD.  however,  ia  aaaumed  to  be  correct.  *"***«  ^^^  *»'**»•  "^»«- 

ttdh  bone  out  In  the  table  fallowing.    The  "Would  that  thia  picture  were  as  efflcacioua 

wlof  ioinoM  we  <iuote  from  was  prepared  m  it  la  appalling  I    Would  that  the  hearte  of  the 

*»  the  pnn  by  Dr.  Spencer  himadf  before  *^°  thousand  in  a  promiacuoue  aaaembly  were 

hkiu^i  ao  affected  with  the  idea  that  aizty-eix  of  them 

»      .,    •      ^      -  XV      XV  would  hear  thevoioe  of  theSon  of  God  and  live. 

in   the    flrrt   of  the   three   flermons  My  hearen.  your  daya  are  faat  numbering.    The 

(?•  385)   there    is    another    statement  aanda  in  your  glaaa  of  life  are  fast  falling.    For 

equally  striking,  illastrating  the  text.  you  the  shroud  is  nearing;  for  you  the  bed  of 

We  doubt  not  our  readers  will  be  glad  ^^^  ^  spread.    Your  seat  here  wUl  soon  be 

to  see  it  in  this  same  connection.    The  ;~*"V^^  '^ITJ^^^''^  "V^^  *^  ^  "^ 

.-^          ,         .    ,         ,        .,            ,    ,  .,  be  sealed  up  till  the  trump  of  the  archangel 

MKnment  here  IS  based  on  the  probabil-  rfudl  awake  the  dead.    Death  is  certain.    Life  is 

ityof  death:  uxusertaln.    *  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice. 

^■<Q>posemyaelf  tob^old  here  a  congrega-  harden  not  your  hearts.'    To-morrow  maybe 

^0^2,000  soula.  too  late  to  hear." 


CUBBIHT  BEU&IOVS  TBOTJdHT  OF  C017TX2TS2ITAL  EUBOPE. 

Bt  Paor.  J.  H.  W.  Stuckkmiibbo,  D.D..  BntLZK.  OEBMAirr. 


OEBMANT. 

BZBXJCAI.. 

'V  rsMii'/  ^  Ac  DUdpUt,  an  Argmunt  in 
^^<ifaari$esRe$urreetim.  {fivangaUch-Kirch- 
^^  Anteiffer.  Ap.  3  and  10.)  Nothing  so  strongly 
''K^  in  fkvor  of  this  resurrection  as  the  fact  that 
^flm  the  disciples  disbelieved,  but  afterwards 
^^'^^  it  Thia  change  cazmot  be  accounted  for 
fB|the  theory  that  the  whole  afbir  was  purely 
^''^"Sl&uy  on  the  part  of  the  disciples.  Were  it 
^  ^^0,  how  can  we  explain  the  disciples  fUth 
*^  their  nnhelief  ?  There  must  have  been 
f^ioental  preparation  for  it;  liut  of  this  there 
^  ^  a  tnoB  in  the  New  Testament  They 
l^^'Qf^t  him  really  dead  and  had  no  hope  of  see- 
^  litm  again.  In  their  case,  as  well  as  in  that 
^^  women  to  whom  He  flnt  appeared  de- 
*^^  bad  taken  the  place  of  faith.  The  suppo- 
J^  that  their  minds  were  brooding  over  vis- 
!*^  of  the  risen  Christ  is  out  of  the  question. 
^  bis  uwn  mother,  for  instance,  could  have 
^^^^^  her  imaginationa  for  a  real  view  of 
7^  ^  incredible.  The  accounts  show  that  all 
''*  (oUowen  were  in  anch  a  state  of  mind  that 
^^°^  bnt  the  strongest  and  most  direct  evi. 
V^  could  have  convinced  them  that  He  was 
^^-  Only  the  sight  of  Him  explains  their 
^^  testimony.  The  discussion  closes  with  this 
r2U*«*<»:  "The  theory  that  faith  in  the  res- 
?^^  had  its  origin  in  the  mental  state  of 
«•  WQQien  and  disciples  is  a  pure  fiction,  with- 
*^  ^  dightest  baaia  in  the  gospels.    For  this 


reason  the  tmbellef  of  the  proclaimen  of  the 
resurrection  is  for  us  the  strongest  proof  both  of 
the  reality  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  faith- 
fulness and  truthfulness  of  the  apostolic  faith 
in  that  resurrection.  Between  the  unbelief  and 
the  belief  comes  the  reeurrection  itself,  and  it  la 
eqiudly  confirmed  by  both." 

THE  DlVUilTy  OF  CHBX8T. 

Professor  Dr.  Cremer  recently  read  a  care- 
fully prepared  essay  on  this  subject  before  the 
"Friends  of  Positive  Uni.n."  assembled  in 
Berlin.  This  doctrine,  he  said,  is  not  merely  an  . 
article  of  theology,  but  of  faith,  as  old  as  the 
Church  and  belonging  to  the  whole  Christian 
communion  in  all  times  and  places.  For  it  we 
are  not  dependent  en  science  and  its  investiga- 
tions, but  each  one  by  a  right  relation  to  God. 
can  be  convinced  of  it :  therefore  it  is  to  be  pro- 
claimed to  all  men.  Christ  brings  with  his  en- 
trance into  the  heart  the  conviction  of  his  di- 
vinity. The  right  relation  to  God  will  lead  to 
Christ,  and  he  who  has  Christ  will  And  Goil. 
Therefore  the  Church  must  regard  the  doctrino 
of  Christ's  divinity  as  a  doctrine  for  all  believ- 
en.  not  merely  for  certain  classes,  as  preachere 
or  teachen.  Were  Christ  not  God,  then  the  re- 
ligion of  the  believere  in  this  doctrine  would  be 
nothing  but  supentition  and  idolatry :  bat  if 
He  is  God,  then  those  who  deny  his  divinity  do 
not  stand  in  the  truth,  however  truthful  they 
may  be.  For  many  honest,  inq^ulrlu^^wcyQAsi^  v\^ 
doctrine  may  not  be  tuU^  T«cof;n\z»QL  \  VoX  lot 
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the  prayinfTi  confemiing.  tentifyinK  church  It 
cauDOt  b«>  an  <>pen  qaeHtion.  To  the  ■Inner, 
Chrint  recogniu'd  aa  God  an<l  Lord  i«  a  very  dif- 
ferent Redeemer  from  what  He  can  1>e  if  viewed 
only  as  hnman.  If  dirisfa  divinity  \%  denied, 
the  whole  conception  of  Min  and  of  man's  abil 
ity  is  radically  changed.  Therefore  this  article 
is  the  most  Gssrmtial,  both  for  doctrine  and  for 
life.  Faith  in  Christ's  divinity  expUins  the  fact 
that  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  Him  just  as 
of  Ood.  Had  He  been  only  man.  then  He  might 
Indeed  have  been  a  reformer,  even  the  fcreatest 
of  ail :  but  He  could  not  hav«  been  the  regen* 
erator  of  the  spirit.  But  we  need  regeneration, 
and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  Him  who 
could  create  the  spirit,  namely  Ood.  It  Is  not 
•nbJecti%'G  faith  which  saves,  but  Jesus  Christ, 
the  object  of  that  faith.  The  significance  of  the 
doctrine  accounts  for  the  conflicts  of  which  it 
has  been  the  occasion.  With  it  the  Church 
•tands  or  falls;  hence  the  need  of  maintaining  it 
to  the  utmost.  Believers  must  be  strengthened 
in  it  and  led  to  its  realization  by  prayer.  It  is 
common  in  our  day  to  admit  Christ's  divinity, 
but  to  claim  that  He  is  divinojust  as  every  other 
human  being  ought  to  be.  Thus  the  likeness  to 
the  divine  is  put  for  His  divinity.  This  makes 
Christ  a  mere  saint,  but  as  such  He  cannot  be 
the  Savior. 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  Ger- 
many only  as  a  hotbed  of  infidelity  may  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  of  the  two  or  three  hundred 
ministers  present  not  one  protested  against  those 
emphatic  utterances  on  Christ's  divinity.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  address  the  whole  audienoe 
arose  and  sang  a  verse  which  ascribes  all  spirit- 
ual power  to  Christ.  In  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed, Professors  Kaehler,  of  Halle,  and  Strack. 
of  Berlin,  indicated  their  agreement  with  the 
■];)eaker.  Various  ministers  then  spoke,  ex- 
pressing their  gratitude  that  representatives  from 
Greifswald.  Halle  and  Berlin,  teachers  of  those 
who  are  hereafter  to  preach  the  gospel,  had  so 
tmequivocally  advocated  the  doctrine.  In 
closing  the  discussion,  Professor  Cremer  stated 
that  as  one  of  the  most  orthodox  of  theologians 
ho  held  that  orthodoxy  itself  is  not  synonymous 
with  the  possession  of  a  justifying  faith.  In  our 
heart's  life  and  in  prayer  we  can  become  con- 
scious of  this  Christ  and  rejoice  in  Him.  That 
Christ  whom  we  have  fotmd  we  confess  as  one 
concerning  whom  the  Scripture  testifies  that  He 
arose  from  the  dead,  is  exalted,  and  sends  the 
Spirit  into  the  hearts  of  His  disciples.  Our 
friends  leave  us,  but  Christ  is  always  with  us— 
*' Jesus  Christ  the  same  yesterday  and  tonlay, 
and  for  ever." 

UMBEUKF. 

In  a  journal  devoted  to  pastoral  theology 
\HoU€  VMU  du  hast,  7  Heft)  there  are  AphoritmM 
for  the  Ministry,  by  Bev.  Kirchner.  I  give  a  sum- 
mary of  those  which  refer  to  unbelief  and  how 
to  meet  it.  Properly  speaking  unbelief  is  the 
worst  rellgio-moral  disease.  It  is  not  a  defect 
O/the  intellect,  as  a  lack  of  knowledgSb  but  really 


a  diHcase.  an  affection  of  the  heart.    It  ii  not 
merely  a  negation,  but  being  very  positive,  being 
direct  opposition  to  God.  Christ  and  whatefor 
is   divine.     According   to  Paul   (Bom.   x),  it 
has  its  seat  in  the  heart    But  figuratively  the 
heart  is  used  in  Scripture  for  the  centre  of  man'i 
mental  life,  just  as  literally  it  is  the  centre  of 
the  physicaL    Thon^t  emotion  and  volition 
unite  in  the  heart    Still,  in  the  biblical  senss^ 
it  is  used  most  of  all  to  express  what  we  term 
wilL      It  is  generally   admitted  that  fUth  ii 
mainly  an  art  of  will ;  henoe  the  appeals  to  men 
to  Iwlievo.    UnbeUef  must  accordingly  also  be 
mainly  volitionaL    "I  will  not  believe."  is  the 
watchword  of  unbelief.    Its  main  cause  is  lack 
of  love  for  truth,  or  rather  a  rappreaaion  of  that 
love.    But  the  truth  which  flnt  of  all  concone 
man  is  the  fttct  that  he  is  guilty ;  that  sin  sepa- 
rates him  trom  God ;  that  only  in  Ood.  hli  Cre- 
ator, can  he  find  rest  and  satisCaction  for  hii 
immortal  soul ;  that  only  throng  Christ  as  the 
Bedeemer  and  Savior  can  he  omne  to  the  Fstber, 
and  that  only  through  the  Spirit  can  he  be 
united  with  Christ    This  truth  la  not  effecttre, 
because  the  sinner  loves  darkness  rather  thea 
light    Often  absorbing  attention  to  materiil 
things  becomes  the  occasion  of  onbeUeCpi*' 
venting  the  desire  fbr  higher  interests  to  pre- 
vail. Positive  unbelief  oppoaitioii  to  Ood.*miiii 
be  distinguished  tram  not-yet-believlng,  from 
mistakes  in  faith  or  want  of  orUiodoxy.  37 
the  laity  the  two  are  often  confounded.   It  is 
not  merely  foolish  to  pronounce  one  not  <ntiu>- 
dox.  an  unbeliever,  but  it  Is  even  calumny.  A 
Saul  who  prays  (Acts  Ix:  11)  may  yet  become  e 
Paul,  and  an  inquiring,  praying  OMnelins,  WKJ 
become  a  true  disciple.     Not-yet-bellevii^  or 
correct  faith  may  have  its  aooroe  in  defeotite 
knowledge.    There  are  intelleotaal  doubti  e&d 
difficultiee  Which  are  partly  jnatiflable  e&d 
which  may  prevent  many  fh>m  attainlnga  ohee^ 
Pal  faith.    Perhaps  they  mistake  the  natora  of 
faith,  expecting  something  it  cannot  give ;  pe^ 
haps  they  depend  too  much  on  the  InteUeetwl 
element    To  such  the  minister  la  to  be  a  help 
and  a  guide.    They  may  be  aided  by  Ute  apoto- 
getlo  element  in  preaching  and  by  pastotal  wockt 
especially  by  the  Bible-daaa.    Apologetio  liter 
ature  is  also  an  important  help.    Fotmeriy  tt* 
traditional  Influence  was  strong  in  the  Chnnk. 
but  now  the  press  and  nnmeroua  other  ageiMW 
create  intellectual  doubts  respecting  what  bH 
been  handed  down  fjrom  the  past  The  mlniitv 
who  has  himself  passed  throng  donbt  is  per 
ticularly  well  adapted  to  sympathlw  with  thoM 
in  doubt  and  to  lead  them  to  fi^Oi.    Some  per 
sons,  however,  make  doubt  a  men  pntexl.  * 
covering  for  a  real  aversion  to  apizitual  tntt* 
In  such  cases  the  oonsdenoe  moat  be  aRnieid> 
Doubt  is  never  normaL    It  may  tTffminit*  ^ 
unbeliet  but  it  may  also  end  in  a  deepb  c&i^ 
flaith.  In  life  the  abnormal  la  often  a  ttmnatt* 
of  a  normal  state.    Thomaa,  the  doubter,  piin^ 
from  doubt  to  a  oantamUm,  which  ao  dlaolpto 
had  made  before  him:  "MyLovdMidBiyQod-'' 
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APOLOORICAZ* 

The  cnrrent  apolog«tlcal  /iterataro  of  Oer- 
iBtny  conaistB  of  pamphlota,  ftddrcoMs  and  dis- 
eoHUmt  in  jonnuda.  xather  than  in  extensive 
and  bea%7  woxka.  The  miniifn  have  been  con- 
taminated with  infidelity  and  eatranged  from 
the  Chnrch:  to  win  them  back  la  now  the  chief 
aim.  Hence  the  prevalence  of  popular  apolo- 
fetiea.  The  profonndeatproblema  of  philosophy 
and  the  deepest  zesearohea  of  acience  axe  dis- 
cmsed  in  addresses  in  defence  of  Cfhristianity  or 
aome  particular  aspect  of  zeligion. 

It  is  well  known  that  materialiam  haa  been 
prmnoted  in  Oermany  largely  by  phyaiciana; 
bat  among  theae  are  alao  found  decided  op- 
ponenta  of  materialistic  tendencies.  This  op- 
position is  the  more  wel^ty  when  we  consider 
the  strong  influeboe  of  materialiam  in  their 
tialning  and  aurxonndinga.  Recently  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Protestant  Union  in  Darm- 
atidt  waa  presided  over  by  the  privy  medical 
«oanaeIlor,  Dr.  BIgenbrodt  In  hia  inaugural 
addveaa  he  dlMmssed  the  best  methods  for 
bringing  the  Lfberala  back  to  the  Church.  Why. 
ha  aaked,  are  the  majority  of  the  Liberals 
astraaged  from  the  Church?  Orthodoxy  haa 
basn  btamed  aa  the  oauae;  but  if  the  Liberals 
had  had  a  living  conviction  of  the  truth 
«f .  CSiriatianity.  the  preaching  and  methods 
<rf  the  orthodox  would  not  have  kept  them 
from  the  Chnrch.  The  main  reason  is  the 
kM±  of  thia  conviotton.  Many  of  them  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  Christians;  some  of 
thsm  are  in  doubt  aa  to  whether  they  still  pos- 
asfs  any  religion.  The  spread  of  materialistic 
viewB  both  among  the  learned  and  the  massos 
has  much  to  do  with  the  weakening  of  the  relig- 
iooa  life.  Our  view  of  the  universe  is,  of  course, 
bsasd  on  the  present  statna  of  natural  science. 
It  Is  a  miafbrtnne  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  Mt  themselves  called  to  oppose  material- 
jam  were  not  properly  prepared  for  thia  taak. 
Cmaeqnently  they  attacked  acientiflcally  estab- 
Uahed  doctrinea  and  facta,  aa  well  aa  false  ones. 
Haay  fUled  to  discern  the  dUferenoe  between 
adenttflc  and  materiaUatio  views.  What  ia  com- 
aumly  ealled  materiaUsm  Is  not  natural  acience. 
It  ia  philosophical  system  developed  with  great 
aenmen  and  oonaiatency;  nevertheleaa.  it  haa 
•o  more  claim  to  be  exact  and  enduring  truth 
ftaa  other  phUoaophical  aystema  which  advo* 
«ale  anti-materialtatlo  viewa  with  equal  acumen 
aad  eonalatancy.  Materialiam,  la,  however, 
dlstlngnlabad  £rom  other  philoaophlea  in  that 
tteaii  eaally  be  popnlariaed.  During  the  last 
dacadaa  thia  haa  hem  aucceaafully  accompliahed« 
It  ia  partlcnlarily  fhoae  materialiatic  doctrinea 
ttat  qyply  to  practical  life  which  have  struck 
their  roots  deeply  into  the  souls  of  the  lowest 
«lBassa  of  the  eommunity.  Thus  materiaUsm 
has  spread  among  the  wissos  the  conviction 
that  ooaaciaiica  and  religious  emotion  are 
One  need  bat  read  the  literature  of 
>f  oonifly  to  be  oonvlnoed  of  thia 
UttsUbaniliaiistobe  won  back  to  the 


Church,  it  can  be  done  only  by  convincing  them 
of  the  truth  of  its  claims.  If  thus  far  the  efforts 
in  this  direction  have  been  crowned  with  com- 
paratively little  Buccesfl,  wo  need  npt  be  dis- 
couraged. Spiritual  movements  usually  begin 
in  small  circles.  Books,  joumala,  personal  in- 
fluence, particularly  our  own  devotion  to  the 
Church,  should  be  used  aa  means  to  win  back 
the  estranged.  No  impartial  person  can  doubt 
that  the  Church  is  indltipensable  for  the  sys- 
tematic culture  of  the  ethico-religioua  lifs. 
Most  of  all  is  the  head  of  a  family  in  duty  bound 
to  take  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  Ufe  of 
the  Church. 

Another  significant  voice  fh)m  the  laity  was 
recently  heard  at  a  religions  meeting  in  Berlin. 
Hugo  Sommer.  a  philosopher  of  Lotxe's  school, 
delivered  an  address  on  the  rtrwanalii^  </  Ood. 
It  is  rich  in  philosophic  thoughts,  which  lie  at 
the  basis  of  all  religion  and  mciality.  He  recog- 
nixea  in  man's  nature  an  innate  moral  and 
religious  capacity,  and  holds  that  the  con- 
sciousness  of  Ood  is  its  highest  attainment. 
Thia  oonsdousness  is  indeed  found  in  the 
Oriental  religiona,  in  Judaism,  and  in  the  phil- 
oaophy  of  claaaical  antiquity;  but  it  was  re- 
served for  Christianity  to  give  it  the  most  per- 
fect form.  This  revealed  Ood  aa  the  loving 
Father,  who  is  the  Creator  and  Upholder  of  all 
things.  But  while  the  Christian  idea  of  Ood  is 
the  central  thought  for  our  contemplation  of 
the  universe  and  life,  we  cannot  make  to  our 
minds  any  clear  representation  thereof.  It  is 
an  old  command  that  we  ahall  not  make  an 
image  of  Him.  Nevertheless,  we  can  under- 
atand  what  is  meant  by  this  idea.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  the  conception  otmper/ed  permmaiity. 
A  person  is  a  living  being,  conscious  of  a  unity 
underiying  its  varied  manifestations ;  a  being 
with  a  permanent  nature  and  definite  interests, 
which  pursues  ends  transcending  the  present, 
and  which  controla  itself  and  events  for  the  at- 
tainment of  theee  ends.  A  being  deserves  the 
predicate  personality  in  proportion  as  it  is  per- 
fect in  these  respects.  All  the  attributes  as- 
cribed to  Ood— such  aa  truthfulness,  righteous- 
ness, omnipotence,  onmlsoience,  holiness  are 
essential  elementa  of  the  highest  and  most 
perfect  personality.  ' '  Only  a  personal  Ood  can 
be  thought  of  aa  a  Ood  of  love,  and  as  a  good 
and  holy  Ood.  ...  He  would  not  be  Ood 
were  He  not  personaL"  But  He  la  more  than  an 
object  of  intellectual  contemplation.  "  We  do 
not  merely  think  of  Ood.  but  we  alao  exper- 
ience Him.  In  worship  and  love  we  exalt  our- 
selves  to  Him ;  we  pray  to  Him,  we  yield  our 
whole  being  to  Him,  and  in  doing  so  we  feel 
ourselves  blessed.  .  .  The  relation  of  man 
to  Ood  la  a  personal  one.  and  is  experienced  aa 
such.  We  can  worship,  revere  and  love  only  a 
personal  Ood.  not  the  abstract  ghost  of  the  Ab- 
solute or  of  any  unalterable  Substance.  Only 
the  highest  personal  Being  is  worthy  of  the 
greatest  affection:  only  He  can  claim  to  be 
supreme  and  holy;  only  a  perMnal  Ood.  caoi^^ 
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tnut;  only  to  a  p«nonal  God,  whoM  lore  and 
goodneaa  we  can  ondentMid.  oui  w«  yield  our- 
■elves,  and  only  when  we  oonunit  onraelTee  to 
each  aBelng  can  we  be  exalted, eomforted  and 
bleaaed.  This  to  the  deokiTe  point ;  all  reUg- 
iona  teith  flnda  aatlitaetion  only  in  the  idea  of 
a  penonal  Ood.  All  divine  worahip  and  lever* 
enoe,  all  religion  and  all  religions  exaltation 
atandorflOl  withfkithinaperMnalQod.  Thto 
fkith  to  the  eaience  of  all  religion,  partionlarly 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  teachm  us  to 
i^prehend  Ood  as  a  loving  FMher.**  Thto  doo- 
trine  of  the  divine  personality  to  not  in  conflict 
with  a  sonnd  philosophy.  Personality  does 
not  as  some  have  held,  imply  limitation:  it  to 
really  the  highest  possible  conception  of  being. 
The  fact  is,  the  idea  of  personality  to  not  per- 
fect except  in  the  idea  of  the  highest  Being. 
Therefore,  the  notion  of  Ood  actoally  demands 
instead  of  including  personality.  Nor  does 
modem  science  conflict  with  thU  view.  Ood  to 
the  basis  of  all  life  and  being.  The  mechanism 
of  nature  to  established  by  Him  to  accomplish 
Hto  ends,  and  fomtohes  no  argument  against 
Him.  "  Thto  mechantom  no  longer  appears  to 
us  as  interfering  with  Ood's  creative  activity 
and  man's  fiwedom,  but  as  an  arrangement  or- 
dained by  Ood  himself  to  serve  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  good  and  for  the  free  development 
of  the  life  of  the  individuaL"  In  summing  up 
hto  argument  heafllrms  that  the  idea  of  a  per> 
feet  personality  to  the  only  correct  expression  of 
what  we  experience  in  becoming  conscious  of 
Ood.  It  to  the  highest  conception  of  being  and 
the  only  proper  expression  to  designate  the 
Highest  Being.  Faith  in  a  personal  Ood  to  not 
in  antagonism  with  experimental  knowledge, 
but  suxjplemento  it  and  completes  our  view  of 
the  universe  and  of  life.  Faith  in  a  personal 
Ood  to  the  vital  element  in  all  culture  and  pro- 
grem—*' for  all  culture  and  progress  ultimately 
spring  from  a  healthy  conception  and  realia^ 
tion  of  the  eternal  destiny  of  man,  which  des- 
tiny reveato  the  infinite  value  of  life  and  gives 
to  life  its  consecration  and  exaltation." 

These  two  addresses  (the  first  reported  and 
the  second  publtohed  in  full  In  the  Prote^- 
tanUtche  Kirdie^'Zettung)  were  delivered  be- 
fore bodies  representing  liberal  religious  ten- 
dencies. Being  strongly  influenced  by  Schleier- 
macher  and  Hegel,  some  of  the  members  have 
hesitated  to  speak  of  Ood  as  personal.  There  ts 
likewise  a  lack  of  definiteness  on  thto  point  in 
some  of  the  dogmatio  woiks  prevalent  among 
the  Liberals.  There  has  also  been  hesitation 
resi)ecting  the  doctrine  of  personal  immortality. 
These  Dtcts  make  the  utterances  of  the  philo- 
sophic thinker  on  such  an  occasion  the  more  sig- 
nificant. 

Faith  and   KnowMlge,   FiiUk  emd  Lift,  is  a 
pamphlet  bv  Bev.  0.  O.  Steude— popular,  but 
based  on  science.    He  aims  to  show  that  knowl 
edge  cannot  dtopense  with  faith,  and  that  with 
out  faith  morality  is  impossible.  The  most  exact 
science  auiDot  make  a  belief  in  an  invisible. 


sopenatoral  Being  useless,  but  actoally  needs 
thto  belief  to  complete  ite  own  hypotheses.  It 
to  not  the  real  but  the  imagjnaiy  knowledge 
and  a  materlaltotio  fkith  which  oppose  rdigioui 
belief.  Ood  most  reveal  himself  in  order  to  be 
known.  Science  rests  on  Ikcta.  Christian  faith 
to  a  Ikct  and  science  cannot  aflbtd  to  ignore  it 
As  science  needs  faith,  so  fUth  enooorages  aU 
proper  intellectual  development,  being  well 
aware  that  an  omnlscienoe  which  can  dispense 
with  fUth  to  unattainable.  While  fUfh  supple> 
ments  science,  it  to  also  indispensable  for 
morality.  The  ethical  standpoint  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  always  conditioned  by  htofkith.  Mate- 
rialism to  the  death  of  morality. 

imCXXXAHBOUS. 

The  liberal  theologian.  Professor  Dr.  B.  Pnen> 
Jer,  recently  delivered  an  address  on  Tke  PreaetU 
MiuUm  qfPrUukMtUm.  Thto  to  to  war  against 
Rome,  but  while  doing  so  also  to  promote  pure 
Christianity.  The  essential  element  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  holds,  to  the  divine  grace  bestowed 
on  man  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  by 
which  gESce  the  penitent  sinner  to  pardoned* 
the  honest  soul  to  strengthened  in  ito  search  tc^ 
the  good;  and  through  thto  grace  peace  to  grant- 
ed to  him  who  abandons  all  selfish  ends  and 
consecrates  himself  full  of  confidence  to  Ood 
as  revealed  in  Christ.  The  greatest  good  pro- 
claimed in  the  gospel  to  for  experience  but  not 
for  demonstration.  In  the  attempts  to  har- 
monize religion  and  culture,  care  should  be 
exercised  lest  the  religious  life  be  lost  sJ^t 
of. 

Germany  to  threatened  with  an  invasion  by 
the  SalwUimi  Army,  which  has  led  to  consider- 
able discussion  of  its  methods.  Prof.  Dr  Kolde 
has  published  the  results  of  hto  personal  obser- 
vations of  ito  proceedings,  and  hto  pamphlet 
(XHeJTeaMrsiM)  to  hailed  as  timely.  Besides  hto 
observations,  he  uses  the  literature  of  the  Army. 
He  finds  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these 
modem  crusaders  in  the  social  and  religious 
condition  of  England.  The  success  of  the  move- 
ment to  found  in  the  Jesuitical  discipline  and 
the  fanaticism.  It  to  madness,  but  there  to 
method  in  it.  Admitting  important  resulto  at- 
tained, he  yet  sees  in  the  spirit  and  methods  of 
the  Army  a  serious  danger  for  the  religious  life 
of  England. 

The  secto  are  spreading  in  Germany  as  well 
as  Scandinavia,  and  the  Stats  Church  to  sound- 
ing the  alarm.  Prof.  Palmer,  of  Tubingen,  was 
astontohed  to  find  on  inquiry  that  in  the  small 
kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  there  are  fifteen 
secto.  Recently  a  Lutheran  pastor  in  Hanover 
joined  the  Irvingitee,  and  he  Is  now  trying  to 
bring  others  into  the  same  comraimion.  Those 
who  withdraw  from  the  Stete  Church  and  join 
the  smaller  bodies,  are  usually  earnest  and  seal- 
one :  if  the  indlffereDt  were  taken  the  loss  would 
not  be  seriouRlv  felt.  A  recent  letter  of  the  eo- 
cleffiastical  autbnrities  In  Berlin  calto  attention 
to  the  sectarian  and  separattotic  tendencies,  and 
uigiea  Vh«  vv'^toxa  \a  do  their  utmost  to  check 
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them.  Pari^cntloa  is  of  oouve  to  be  sroided. 
jet  ovtMln  dlaeipUiuuy  meMoiM  nuij  baT«  to 
te  iMortod  to :  but  ipedal  itreM  is  laid  on  great- 
wfblthtoliMM  in  the  pulpit*  in  pastoral  work, 
tad  in  the  Christian  lifo.  It  must  be  evident 
fkem  the  minlstei^s  whole  condoct  that  he  trtily 
bdieves  what  he  professes,  and  that  the  lote  of 
Christ  coostiains  him.  Spedsl  religions  ser- 
Tlees  maj  also  be  necessary.  If  the  resnlt  is  a 
diwpmiing  of  spiritoal  life  and  greater  CShris- 
liu  actiTity.  the  State  Ghoxch  will  only  be  the 
gifaier  by  theae  separatistic  movemeots. 

I  was  present  at  the  recent  baptism  of  Josef 
BsUnowitch  (accent  on  o,  prononnoed  as  in 
\em\  the  leader  of  the  new  evangelistic  move- 
ment among  the  J^ws  in  Sonthem  Bussia.  He 
was  led  to  the  truth  solely  by  the  Btndy  of  Scrip- 
tore,  without  the  help  of  missionaries.  Jesos 
it  to  him  the  culmination  €A  prophecy,  the  fol- 
iihnent  of  the  law.  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  the 
flsTior  of  the  world.  Be  gives  a  gloomy  view  of 
the  religioas  knowledge  of  his  brethren  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,  and  his  heart  yearns  fbr  their 
Tedemption.  He  is  calm  but  determined,  free 
fhmi  Iknafirism,  sealous  for  the  redemption  of 
Ids  people,  sad  happy  in  the  new  light  he  has 
ftmnd.  On  assuring  him  of  the  sympathy  of  the 
Christian  world  in  his  elliorts,  he  spoke  with  en- 
ikusiasm  of  the  feeUnge  inspired  t^oontempla^ 
ing  the  brotherhood  of  Christiana. 
SWITZEBLAND. 

Of  an  Protestant  countries  the  Church  here  is 
probably  more  distracted  than  anywhere  else. 
The  State  Church  requires  no  subscription  to 
•ay  creed  as  a  condition  for  preaching  or  teach- 
ing; aad,  evea  ia  the  relation  to  Scripture,  the 
gimlust  possible  liberty  prevails.  A  writer  on 
the  Church  there  says :  "There  is  no  longer  a 
eonmon  confession  in  Switaerland— no  com- 
Bwn  fliith,  no  authoritative  ecclesiastical  order. 


no  fixed  limits  between  pastoral  arbitrariness 
aad  the  rights  of  the  Christian  congregation." 
Many  of  theOhurches  treat  baptism  as  no  longer 
a  necessary  Christian  institution,  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  regarded  with  indifference.  -There  are. 
of  course,  active  Christians,  and  voluntary  ef- 
forts are  made  by  believers  to  promote  Chris- 
tianity in  the  State,  Church,  school,  and  fiun- 
ily.  It  is  a  most  favorable  condition  for  the 
Oatholics  to  reap  a  harvest,  and  they  are  not 
slow  to  see  their  opportunity. 

The  most  eminent  of  the  liberal  leaders  died 
at  the  close  of  January,  Prof.  Biederuuinn.  of 
Zflrich.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Hegel,  aud  was 
deeply  influenced  by  the  TUbingen  School,  ea- 
pedally  by  Straaas.  His  work  on  Bogmatiea  is 
the  most  scholarly  which  has  emanated  in  re- 
cent times  from  the  liberal  school.  Joat  before 
his  death  he  completed  the  first  volume  of  an 
improved  aeooud  edition.  The  work  la  thor- 
oo^^ly  speculative.  The  author  denied  all  the 
historical  facts  on  which  Christianity  la  baaed, 
yet  wanted  to  retain  the  spirit  of  that  religion. 
Negative  respecting  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  he 
yet  claimed  to  be  Chriatian  and  cburcblv,  and 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  Chriatian  life. 
He  was  speculative,  yet  practical.  Just  because 
he  wanted  to  conaerve  aa  much  as  poeaible  of 
the  religions  life  of  the  Church,  he  was  too  con- 
servative for  some  of  the  liberals.  He  held  that 
in  the  supposed  facts  of  the  gospels  there  are 
great  and  eternal  ideas,  which  are  to  be  appro- 
priated by  the  teachers  and  taught  to  the  laity. 
He  did  not  think  that  personality  expreeaea  the 
true  nature  of  Ood;  but  he  held  that  love  to 
Ood  and  to  man  constitutes  the  esaeocc  of  relig- 
ion. He  denied  the  personal  immortality  of  the 
BOuL  A  atrange  combination,  aurely:  aud  it  ia 
difllcult  to  diacover  the  basis  of  the  piety  ascribed 
to  him  by  his  friends. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

Books. 

Plha^pf  ^  SoM.  "Christian  Thought,"  Sec- 
ond Series.  Lectures  and  Papers  on  Philosophy, 
Christian  Evidence  and  Biblical  Elucidation. 
Edited  by  Charles  F.  Deems,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
the  Amertran  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy. 
A  Tolnme  of  nearly  600  octavo  pages,  printed 
on  heavy  paper,  and  neatly  and  substantially 
bound.  As  evidence  of  what  this  young  and 
ambitioos  "institute  **  ia  doing  in  the  cauae  of 
Christiaa  truth  aad  learaing,  the  volume  is  en- 
titled to  public  attention  aad  patroaage.  The 
object  of  the  lastitnte  is  oertainly  a  noble  one. 
aad  coaaiderlag  that  it  is  in  its  infancy  and  that 
it  sharply  arrays  itself  sgainst  some  of  the 
itrongeet  tendencies  of  the  age  and  antagonises 
the  agnoatie  and  materialistic  and  other  false 
pkilosophSea  and  teachings  which  abound  in 
eunsBt  thonght,  it  has  done  ifood  service  and 


holds  out  the  hope  of  greater  service  in  the  fu- 
ture in  behalf  of  a  true  and  ennoblliiK  "  Chria- 
tian Philosophy."  It  is  only  necessary  to  give 
the  titles  of  some  of  the  leading  papora  in  thia 
volume,  with  the  names  of  their  respective 
writers,  to  indicate  its  high  intellectual  and 
philosophical  character  and  claims  to  recogni- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  anniversary  address  of 
the  President,  being  a  careful  survey  of  the  field 
and  the  grounds  of  encouraitemeut.  we  have 
" Some  Becent  Criticisms  of  Theiatic  Belief, "by 
Francis  L.  Patton,  D.D.,  LL.D.;  "Hiatorical 
Evidence  va.  Chriatian  Evidence."  by  Willia  J. 
Beechor,  D.D  ;  "  A  New  Baaia  for  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Conviction."  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Hamilton. 
D.D.;  **  Philosophical  Topics  and  the  Pulpit." 
byHerrick  Johnson.  D.D.;  "  AgnoaticiMii."  by 
Alexander  Mackay -Smith;  "The  Theiatic  .^x\^- 
ment  from  Man."  by  Bt.  Ba^.  ^m'X  ^.  '^^Ttva^ 
D.D.,  LL.D.;  -  The  "Law  ot  CorttilaXiou  V%  ^  K-v- 
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piicable  to  Moral  Forces  mi  to  Ph  jakal,'' by  Wil- 
Uaiu  H.  PUtt  D.D^  LL.  D.:  "Tb*  HlttUe^"  by 
B«rir.  J.  F.  BiKfCs:  "OeoMii-Scriptarml  and  Ex- 
tra-Hcnpturml."  by  J«Me  B.  TboniM^  DJ>^  asd 
▼anr>aa  other  articlea  and  PHM«i  of  intcrat,  all 
bearing  on  tha  feoeral  aabject. 

Amnicaak  BapUst  PiAlintim  Stattp.  **Tb« 
Atonemeot  of  Cbrial.'*  by  J.  X.  Fmdlelon,  VJX, 
Tb«  aatbor  of  thia  work  needa  no  introdwcttoa 
to  thoae  fkmlltar  wtth  hia  fonnaresoaUentwork 
on  "ChriatianDoctrlnaa.**  Tba  praaant  traatiae 
la  characterUad  by  Ineid  atatemant  aad  a  daap 
reverence  for  the  weed,  the  work  aad  tba  per* 
aon  of  the  Lord.  Ba  dtamaaaa.  Tba  Matura  of 
the  Atonement;  TlM  Naoaaaity  of  tba  Aiooe- 
m^Dt;  The  Valoe  of  tba  AlODemeni;  Tba  Extent 
of  the  Atonement:  Tba  Beaolta  of  tba  Atone- 
ment, and  enda  with  Gooclodlnf 
1.  To  Miniatera;  3.  To  Cbriatiana;  S.  Tb 
ened  Sinners;  4.  To  Impenitent  Slnncts.  "Tbey 
fitly  cloee  hia  diacoaaion  of  a  aab)oet  ao  full  of 
truths  that  appeal  to  tba  moat  deep  aad  tender 
feeling  of  the  human  heart—*  diaeoaaion  that 
aims  not  only  to  enli|^ten  and  ocmTlnoa  the 
mind,  bat  alao  to  reach  aad  more  the  beart" — 
"Along  the  Pilgrimage."  by  Waylaad  Hoyt  D-D. 
The  same  publiahera.  The  former  Tcdnme, 
^'Gleama  from  Paul's  Priaon,"  will  have  led 
Christian  readera  to  wiah  for  thia  new  one. 
Both  are  brilliantly  writtten,  full  of  exquiaite 
aimile  and  excellent  thought.  Dr.  Hoyt  ahowa 
himself  a  prince  of  amall  book  makera.  Tbeae 
are  Juat  the  thing  for  a  gift  or  a  memento  be- 
tween frienda. 

Funk(i  WoffnaOM,  «* Daniel  the  Plophet*  By 
£.  B.  Posey,  D.D.  Thia  great  wo^  is  now  given 
to  the  American  public  in  a  fitting  and  compact 
form,  making  a  royal  octavo  of  090  pagea.  The 
character  of  this  Commentary  la  so  well  nnder- 
atood  by  scholars  on  both  sides  of  the  ocma 
that  commendation  or  criticism  by  ua  of  any 
kind,  were  superfluous.  The  most  eminent  men 
of  all  schools  of  theology  and  of  all  branches  of 
the  Church,  unite  in  expressing  admiration  of 
the  work  for  its  patient  and  thorough  scholar- 
ahip.  united  with  the  deepest  spirituality.  Thus. 
I>r.  Howard  Croaby  aays:  "Hia  *  Daniel '  la  fkr 
beyond  any  other  commentary  ever  written  on 
that  prophet"  The  publiahers  deaerve  praiae 
for  reproducing  in  thia  country  not  only  *'  Dan- 
iel." but  Dr.  Puaey's  '*  Minor  Prophets"  also.  In 
uniform  substantial  form,  and  at  a  price  so  low 
aa  to  bring  them  within  reach  of  our  thousands 
of  scholars  aad  paators.— «*  Howard,  the  Chria- 
tian  Hero."  By  Laura  C.  Holloway.  Same  pub- 
lishers, General  Howard  is.  perhaps,  the  beat 
known  of  all  the  oAoers  of  the  army,  after 
Grant  and  Sherman,  among  the  milliona  of  bia 
countrymen  who  are  fUnillar  with  the  Chriatian 
labors  he  has  performed  with  no  less  heroism 
than  he  has  displayed  in  hia  high  official  posi- 
tion. A  soldier  of  the  croaa,  aa  of  the  regular 
army,  he  baa  been  a  man  beloved  in  Oburoh  aad 
State,  aa  well  aa  in  the  profeaaion  whiob  ba  has 
foUow6d  trom  hiM  jonth.    In  writing  of  him. 


the  author  baa  |4i't*tf*>^  him  aa  a  man  of  ths 
people,  a  laborer  ia  all  humanitarian  wmk 
wbereaoever  the  datiaa  of  bia  position  hate 
eaUsd  bim.    ramaet  in  bia  Cailh  in  Ood.  in- 
apiied  with  the  belief  that  be  baa  been  called  to 
lead  the  life  be  baa  endeared  to  the  world,  his 
aimple,  joyooa  tmat  baa  awakened  the  infeersii 
of  all  who  have  been  broogbt  into  contact  with 
biai.    Tbeae  quaUtiea  have  been  happily  pea- 
ptetnrad.  aad  tbey  aaaka  a  book  of  rare  intend 
aad  entertaiaBkent.    Tbiaaattioraaya;  "Oenenl 
Howard  baa  been  called  the  '  Havelock  of  the 
Aaiertcaa  Army.' aad  been  Ufcenad  toFalmai;  to 
▼karskaad  latterly  to  Gordon,  whose  flae  spir 
ilMd  ebaradar  waa  akia  to  bia  own.    Tbecom* 
pariaon  with  Cbiaaae  Gordon,  of  all  ocbsm  ii 
IwataiMtaliwd  for  both;  Oordon'a  peace  triumphs 
la  Africa  aad  Chiaa  Aad  atrikiag  parallel  in 
Howard'a  aiwvicea  to  the  FTeedmen  aad  bis  mls- 
Bions  to  the  Indiaaa  of  the  Weal.    UnUka  Oo^ 
don.  Howard  bad  the  opportanity  of  not  only 
fighting  to  free  the  enalaved*  but  also  to  be  the 
leader  In  eatabUahing  them  tiader  alfeared  oondi* 
tionaof  lif^  .  .  Ia  all  ads  of  lifb  each  has  been 
first  the  Christiaa  aad  tbea  the  soldier  or  ad- 
miaiatrator.    Tbey  were  alao  alike  ia  thia:  that 
tbey  have  aot  looked  upon  boneat  poverty  as  a 
reproach,  but  have  ssttmatad  wealth  at  its  tme 
value— aa  a  means  to  noble  aad  manly  oida 
...  In  a  marked  ilngiee  bss  the  dual  chancter 
of  soldier    aad    admiaiatiator    diatingnlahed 
Howard,    who^    whatever    may   be   the  ami* 
aence  aaaigaed  to  him  as  a  man  or  ss  a 
soldier,  is  a  ehild  of  hia  age  and  ooantty.**— 
"Aboard  aad  Abroad."    By  W.  P.  Breed.  D.D. 
Same  publiahera.  Dr.  Breed  has  gone  over  fam- 
iliar ground,  but  he  baa  aeea  it  with  freah  eyes 
and  an  enthnaiaatic  spirit.    And  the  result  is  a 
bright  volume  full  of  daaeription  well  done  and 
of  information  well  put.  He  aaw  men.  aad  now 
he  givea  hia  readera  a  graceful  Introduotion  to 
them.    He  aaw  tbin^i  and  plaoes.  aad  now  he 
ahowa  a  rare  akill  in  making  bis  readsrs  aea 
them  too.— "George  Eliot's  Poetry  aad  other 
Studies."  by  Boss  Elisabeth  Cleveland.    Same 
publiahera.    The  poaition  of  the  author  will  in- 
evitably lend  afictitioua  value  to  thia  her  maid- 
en book.    In  one  reapect  thia  la  a  misfoftnne^ 
for  the  work  deserves  to  stand  on  its  Intrinaio 
merits.which  are  real  and  of  a  high  order.  IQss 
Cleveland  is  a  woman  of  decided  oonvletftona, 
aad  haa  "the  courage  of  her  opinlonik''  vA 
knows  alao  how  to  rxpreaa  them  In  a  clear,  terss 
and  vigorous  manner.    Her  s^le  la  freah  aad 
otisp.    She  thinks  for  haraelt    Her  vlawa.  on 
whatever  topic  she  diaouaaea,  are  anything  but 
'  superficial  or  commonplaoe.     filis  bss  a  pro- 
found sympathy  with  humanity  in  gansnd  aad 
woman's  miaaion  in  particular.  H8rooange.bar> 
oiam.  is  almost  sublime;  for  she  has  very  Uttte 
veneration  for  antiquity,  or  traditional  ftiths. 
or  mere  conventionalities.    She  hesitatsi  not  to 
differ  with  the  schoolmen,  however  vvneratod. 
to  oppose  the  master^thinken  of  the  woild.  If 
they  run  ooun\sii  \n  \mk  tSitnia,  to  «xitQas  and  di> 
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soance  tlutmi  and  errors  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, in  acienoe  and  phlloaophy,  in  education, 
and  in  literatnre  and  Mcietj.  no  matter  whom 
■he  may  hit  There  is  something  decidedly 
fkesh  and  entertaining  in  soch  a  writer.  Ton 
cannot  bnt  admire  her  pluck,  her  womanly  tact. 
her  liTsly  and  earliest  manner,  her  mingling  of 
fact  and  imagination,  eren  where  yon  are  not 
oonTinoed  by  her  argoments,  or  stunned  by  her 
heavy  blows,  which  fall  thick  and  fsst  all  about 
yon.  The  book  is  destined  to  haTe  a  phenom- 
enal nm,  and  introduce  the  ''Mistress  of  the 
White  House  **  into  thousands  of  households  all 
Cfer  this  ftdr  land,  and  give  an  additional  inter- 
est  to  the  Administration  which  at  present  pre- 
sides ofer  our  national  aflUis. 

H,  L.  HtutiMfft  [Boston].  '*The  Corruptions 
of  the  New  Testament,"  by  H.  L.  Hastings 
Editor  of  "  The  Christian."  A  brief  and  ad- 
mirable eompend  of  argument  in  faTor  of 
the  authentioity  and  integrity  of  the  New  Test- 
ament books.  In  eighty  pages  are  condensed 
the  substance  of  many  tomes,  and  the  fkcts,  the 
statsmenta,  the  arguments,  are  presented  in  a 
itUiHg  way.  It  is  a  book  that  ought  to  have  a 
vide  dzcnlation  a  day  like  this. 

FoTiodictls* 

BQtUoikiea  Sacra  (July ) .  Among  the  m<Me  no- 
tioeable  articles  we  specify  "  The  Old  Testament 
Corenant,*'  by  Prof.  Schodde;  ''Astronomical 
Mysteries,*'  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Burr;  and  "  Philosophy 
in  America,**  by  Prof.  Campbell,  of  Dartmouth, 
Dr.  Burr's  paper  is  a  grand  one.  With  wonder- 
ful power  of  language  and  illustration  does  he 
est  forth  the  myiterionunesi  of  the  universe.  As 
applied  to  Mpaee  and  dwratien,  he  says:  "  Infinite 
space  itself  inhabits  eternity.  The  stars  inhabit 
both  of  these  shadowy  mansions  as  nothing  on 
the  earth  does.  Each  earthly  thing,  of  course, 
exists  in  space  and  time ;  but  how  small  a  part 
ef  either  does  it  occupy?  Its  place  is  but  a 
point  amid  the  endless  regions  about  it;  its  time 
(that  during  which  it  remains  the  same  thing), 
but  a  moment  amid  outlying  eternities.  But 
the  stars  occupy  and  reign  in  space  and  duration 
more  largely  and  durably  than  any  other  objects 
of  physical  science.  Even  the  soul  of  man  is  in- 
fsrior  in  this  respect:  for  though,  in  oommon 
with  the  stellar  hosts,  it  may  be  expected  to  in- 
herit all  the  future,  it  inherits  infinitely  less  than 
they  of  the  past  For  aught  that  appears,  all 
space  is  populous  with  worlds ;  for  aught  that 
appears,  there  never  has  been,  and  never  will 
bsk  a  moment  without  the  presence  in  it  of  cre- 
ated worlds.  The  uncreated  and  indestructible 
amphitheatre  of  duration  in  which  the  stars 
ran  their  courses,  and  the  absence  of  which  is 
iaeoooeivable,  is  equally  august  and  infinite 
with  that  of  spaoe»  and  equally  unintelligible. 
Tfiaj  are  twin  mysteries— great  cloudy  homes. 
wUhin  whose  oolnoldent  and  sublime  architect* 
una  dwell  all  other  mysteries,  all  created  Na- 
tarsb  and  even  the  Sopemaioisi.''  And  so  of 
Mkf:  "Oaihtmrth  we^d  tbingg  mysterious- 


ly small;  in  the  heavens  things  mysieriounly 
large.  Here  we  have  not  merely  inanimate 
atoms  that  are  inconceivably  minute,  but  also 
living  beings  famished  with  all  the  organs  of 
sense  in  the  highest  perfection,  and  yet  barely 
visible  as  so  organized  under  a  microscope  mag- 
nifying two  htmdred  and  fifty  thousand  times. 
And  how  far  may  even  these  living  infinitesi- 
mals be  from  the  last  minims  of  animated  N» 
ture !  On  the  other  hand,  peering  up  through 
the  nif^t  we  discover  a  world  to  which  our 
earth  is  almost  a  nothing— twelve  thousand 
million  times  greater— also  a  system  of  worlds 
within  which  could  be  packed  away,  at  average 
star-distances  from  one  another,  the  cube  of 
that  number  of  such  spheres— nay.  a  system 
that  actually  embraoee  within  its  glorious  ro- 
tund the  whole  materialism  and  spiritualism  of 
the  universe.  There  is  magnitude  for  you !" 
80  also  of  wuttion.  When  the  motion  of  atoms 
revolving  in  orbits  about  their  common  centre 
of  gravity  is  seen  to  be  "incessant  as  well  as 
universal,  and  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  180,000  miles  a  second ;  when  it  means  the 
transfer  through  space  of  huge  worlds  and  huger 
systems  of  worlds  at  the  rate  of  60.000  and  even 
1.900,000  miles  an  hour;  where  such  a  motion 
as  this  is  combined  with  a  thousand  other  mo- 
tions woven  together  inextricably  and  yet  never 
interfering  with  one  another  and  separately  cal- 
culable—as when  a  moon  movee  on  its  axis,  also 
around  its  planet,  also  around  the  sun,  also 
around  the  sun's  centre  of  revolution,  and  so  on 
indefinitely ;  when  each  of  these  motions  has 
superimposed  on  itself  myriads  of  other  motions 
CMlled  pertttrbatieni  struggling  toward  all  points 
of  the  compass ;  we  find  ourselves  as  much  lost 
in  this  vast  wilderness  of  motions  as  ever  was 
traveler  in  new  lands  or  babes  in  a  wood.  80 
many  questions  can  be  asked  about  them  that 
science  cannot  answer,  nor  hope  to  answer. 
What  endless  masesi  How  the  shuttles  fly 
through  the  heavens  in  aU  directions ;  weaving 
out  we  know  not  how.  law  and  order  and  sta- 
bility !  Who  can  disentangle  the  threads  that 
make  up  the  wondrous  web?  Where  is  Ari- 
adne? Astronomy  is  helpless  and  hopeless  in 
the  presence  of  such  labyrinths.** 

TV  New  Engtander  (July).  "  Skepticism  and 
Woman."  by  W.  W.  Patton.  D.D.  A  learned  and 
able  paper,  which  will  be  read  with  interest 
The  historical  aspects  of  the  discussion  are 
qjMcially  valuable.  Dr.  Love's  "  Objections  to 
the  New  Congregational  Creed  "  will  command 
attention  in  some  quarters.  The  "Psycho-Bi- 
ography "  article  (Cross'  Life  of  George  Eliot)  is 
also  worthyof  perusal.  It  is  written  by  Stoddard 
of  Norihampton,  Mass.  It  seems  to  be  a  prolific 
subject  We  have  already  seen  more  than 
twenty  reviews  of  her  life  based  on  her  hus- 
band's recent  "  Life  "  of  her.  No  two  of  them 
agree  as  to  the  secret  of  her  power,  or  the  final 
position  that  wiW  be  aasi^ueOL  \o  \i«i  Nsi  >^«  t«^- 
pubUo  of  letters.  Hex  '*1M^**  \a  laA.  T«sA2au|» 
notwithstanding  U«c  \nAao«k<^»iA  lK3^^^1  aa  \ 
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writer.  OfaUtbereriewiofthliimiqneehAimoter 
which  we  have  read,  in  the  Foreign  and  in  oar 
own  Reviews,  we  are  moet  pleased  on  the  whole 
with  the  paper  given  in  TV  BritUk  Quarterljf  for 
April.  It  is  fkir,  discriminating  and  highlf  ap- 
preciative, and  yet  does  not  condone  the  moral 
offence  which  stains  her  social  life,  and  cannot 
bnt,  and  in  righteonsness  should  radically  aflbct 
the  estimate  we  put  on  her  writings.  We  qnote 
the  closing  words  as  expressing  our  own  senti- 
ments. "  And  so  we  part  with  George  Eliot.  The 
above  paper  has  been  written  with  a  feeling  of 
deep  responsibility  by  one  who  knew  and  loved 
her  well,  bnt  who  has  the  thought  ever  present  in 
his  mind,  that  no  one  who  writes  in  such  a  pe> 
riodical  as  this  will  be  taken  as  expressing  a  pri- 
vate opinion  only.  Here,  if  anywhere,  should  he 
who  writes  be  careful  to  Judge  righteous  Judg- 
ment, and  not  to  falsify  the  moral  code.  The 
central  fact  of  her  life's  history  was  one  which 
was  not  merely  regretable,  but  one  which  sadly 
tended  to  confuse  in  her  admirers  the  lines  of 
right  and  wrong,  aiicf  to  suggest  the  thought  that 
there  may  be  one  rule  of  morals  for  the  genius. 


and  another  for  the  ordinary  woman:  a  dan- 
gerooa  and  misleading  thought,  for  ethics 
knows  not  intellectual  distinctions.  She  her- 
self knew  that  the  world's  condemnation 
was   inevitable;    she  accepted  it  and  aoqui- 


TV  M€tkod%st  Review  (July)  is  not  as  theolog- 
ical as  usual  in  its  make>up.  Two  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  possess  decided  interest  for  the  gen- 
eral reader,  via.:  "The  BfepubUc  of  Mexico, "  by 
Bichard  Wheatley,  D.D.«  and  *'8outh-We8tem 
China  and  Prospective  Trade  Boutes^"  by  Bev. 
E.  B.  Othmau.  The  theological  papers,  three 
in  number,  are  on  sul^ts  of  great  and  ever- 
present  interest,  vis.:  *«Anthropomorphiim." 
by  Prot  Alexander  Winchell,  who  also  contrib- 
utes an  admirable  article  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  HoM.  Bxvncw;  "The  Final  Outcome 
of  Sin,"  by  Dr.  Sutherland,  of  Toronto;  and 
"The  Latest  Testimony  to  the  Atonement,"  re- 
piroduced  ftom  the  London  Quarterly  Review.  It 
discusses  the  vital  subject  in  the  light  of  John's 
Gospel,  as  the  last  testimony  to  the  Atonement, 
in  a  highly  interesting  manner. 


PSAOTXCAL  ASTB0N02C7. 

Bt  BoTAL  Hill.* 
The  heavem  dtdam  ikt  gio/ry  qf  Ood;  and  the  Jbrmament  tkowdk  kit  Aandiwerlr.— Ps.  xix:  1. 


THX  LOCATIOlf  OF  TBS  STABS  VOB  AUOVST. 

ArousT  1st,  8:30  P.M.  As  usual  in  these  our 
obeervatiops  of  the  evening  skies  we  face  the 
south,  and  note  iirst  that  the  Zodiac  constella- 
tion Libra  has  passed  to  the  west  of  the  meri- 
dian, and  we  now  have  before  us  The  Scorpion, 
of  which  Antares  is  the  principal  star,  now 
nearly  an  hour  past  the  meridian.  Its  very  red 
color  and  incessant  twinkling— which  last  is 
caused  by  its  very  low  position  in  these  lati- 
tudes, make  it  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  ob- 
ject in  that  part  of  the  sky.  The  constellation 
itself  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful  of 
all  the  so-called  Zodiac  constellations,  though 
the  fact  is  that  the  sun  passes  through  only  a  very 
small  i>ortion  of  Scorpius  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  curved  line  of  stars,  the  greater  part  of  his 
course  in  this  part  of  the  heavens  being  through 
the  lower  part  of  Ophinchus,  the  Serpent  Bearer. 
To  those  who  have  a  clear  southern  borison  and 
can  see  the  whole  of  The  Scorpion  with  its  long 
tail  of  bright  stars,  this  constellation  will 
more  nearly  suggest  the  figure  of  its  pronomen 
than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  sky. 

Another  constellation  now  upon  the  meridian 
is  Ophinchus.  It  is  a  large  constellation  of  a 
very  irregular  shape  upon  the  star  maps,  though 
in  the  sky  its  principal  limits  are  pretty  well 
defined  by  a  number  of  rather  conspicuous  stars 
forming  an  irrsgular  hollow  square.  Its  prin- 
cipal star  is  Bas  Alhague  (name  nearly  obsolete) 
of  the  second  magnitude,  now  within  15  minutes 
of  passing  the  meridian  about  three-quarters  of 
the  way  up  the  sky,  which  marks  the  highest 
part  of  the  constellation.  Its  lowest  part  extends 


down  to,  and  even  among,  the  stars  of  the  Scor- 
pion: the  Cross  of  Ophinchus  marks  its  western 
side,  and  the  eastern  is  defined  by  the  Milky 
Way,  which  has  become  very  conspicuous  on 
nights  when  the  moon  is  absent  and  the  sky  is 
clear. 

Glancing  from  Bas  Alhague  toward  the  north 
star,  the  eye  meets.  Just  beyond  the  Zenith,  two 
stars  of  the  second  msgnitude  not  fisr  apart. 
These  are  called  The  Eyes  of  the  Drsgon,  and 
are  in  the  laige  constellation  of  that  name, 
which  extends  on  each  side  of  Hie  Little  Bear 
nearly  up  to  the  North  Pole  <^  the  heavens. 

The  laige  constellation  Herrulea,  which  is  also 
on  the  meridian  at  this  moment,  includes  sU 
the  stars  seen  between  Bas  Alhague  and  the 
Eyes  of  the  Dragon  in  a  north  and  sooth  dine- 
tion,  and  between  the  bright  Star  Vega  in  the 
east  and  the  half  circle  of  the  Northern  Crown 
Just  west  of  the  meridian.  It  has  no  very  con- 
spicuous stars,  but  occupies  quite  a  large  space 
in  the  heavens.  It  is  to  a  point  situated  in  this 
constellation  that  the  Sun,  attended  by  the  earth 
and  planets  and  all  the  comets  and  other  ap- 
pendages of  the  solar  system,  is  tmveUng  throng 
space  at  a  speed  estimated  by  astronomers  at 
from  ten  to  twenty  miles  a  second.  Whether 
their  path  is  an  orbit  having  a  fixed  centre  or 
not,  and  in  what  direction  this  central  orb  may 
be,  is  at  present  unknown. 

On  the  21st  of  this  month  Vega  will  pass  the 
meridian  at  this  hour.  On  the  90th.  the  Sun  is 
at  that  part  of  the  heavens  where  we  have  been 
for  some  months  past  watching  the  bright  stsr 
BeguluB  of  the  Lion. 


^Jtvpand  tot  ihif  publication  by  easy  applioaUona  ot  d!ix«c^lQiUft  Vn**^texa  v&fii^Qiuifti^aalkiona.' 
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REVIEW   SECTION. 

I-SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  PULPIT:  "IS  THE  PULPIT 
DECLINING  IN  POWER?  IF  SO,  WHAT  IS  THE 
REMEDY?" 

NO.  IV. 

By  Pbof.  J.  H.  W.  Stucksnbsbo,  D.D.,  Berlin,  Germany. 

"  Is  the  pulpit  declining  in  power  ?"  Yes,  and  no.  In  some  re< 
spects,  in  some  churches,  yes.  The  ritual  may  take  the  place  assigned 
by  the  Reformation  to  the  Word,  and  the  pulpit  may  even  be  abol< 
ished  in  order  to  get  more  room  for  the  altar.  When  tradition  be- 
comes the  law  and  the  gospel;  when  some  magic  transforms  the  form 
into  the  substance  ;  when  the  authority  of  the  abstract  Church  robs 
the  conscience  of  its  prerogatives  ;  when  a  special  order  of  men  de« 
stro}'^B  instead  of  promoting  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers ; 
when  this  order  is  ashamed  to  be  called  Evangelical  because  it  is 
Catholic ;  when  the  liturgical  and  sacramental  are  made  substitutes 
for  the  living  Word;  when  churches  are  built  for  architectural  im- 
pression, rather  than  for  hearing  the  truth ;  and  when  mysticism,  with 
its  symbolism  of  lights  and  vestments  and  movements,  takes  the  place 
of  the  simpler  worship  of  Grod  in  spirit  and  in  truth — then  the  ser- 
mon, unless  altogether  omitted,  will  be  treated  as  subordinate  ;  and 
when  it  begins,  the  worship  being  over,  worshipers  can  perhaps  with- 
draw without  serious  loss.  The  entrance  of  the  priest  may  mean  the 
exit  of  the  preacher.  For  fifty  years  there  have  been  in  Europe  and 
America,  in  various  churches,  tendencies  which,  in  the  name  of  deeper 
devotion  and  purer  religion,  have  promoted  the  decline  of  the  pulpit. 

Other  circumstances  have  affected  its  relative,  if  not  its  absolute, 
power.  Subjects  of  which  it  once  had  almost  a  monopoly,  are  now 
discussed  in  legislative  halls,  on  the  platform,  and  by  the  press ;  and 
thus  it  is  brought  into  competition  with  agencies  which  formerly  did 
not  exist,  or  were  not  so  potent.  The  fact,  however,  that  new  forces 
have  been  introduced  into  the  organism  of  society,  4o«^  not.  Vwv^Vj 
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that  the  Pulpit  has  lost  in  power.  The  introduction  of  steam  added 
a  new  force,  but  did  not  weaken  those  forces  already  in  use.  The 
new  agencies  may  have  gained  more  prominence  than  the  Pulpit,  and 
yet  all  the  time  its  power  may  have  increased,  and  the  very  agencies 
have  become  means  for  augmenting  its  efficiency.  Its  utterances  find 
more  echoes  than  formerly,  being  multiplied  by  the  press ;  they  be- 
e-ome  factors  in  a  life  more  agitated,  more  active,  and  more  influen- 
tial than  of  old  ;  and  if  the  social  elements  have  been  intensified,  the 
pulpit  gains  by  becoming  a  factor  in  these  intensified  elements.  The 
h>s8  in  the  relative  prominence  of  the  Pulpit,  therefore,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  a  decrease  of  real  or  absolute  power. 

This  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  Pulpit  is  very  marked 
in  Germany.  The  heartless  Rationalism  prevalent  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  among  preachers  and  people,  greatly  weakened  the 
pulpit.  Compared  with  that  period,  and  later  ones,  the  Grerman  Pul- 
pit has  gained  immensely.  This  gain  has  been  most  striking  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and  is  so  patent  that  foe  and  friend  alike  admit  it. 
Yet  with  this  absolute  gain,  other  interests — the  formation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  Grerman  Empire,  the  importance  of  Parliament,  the 
rapid  growth  of  industrial  and  commercial  affairs,  the  increased  in- 
fluence of  the  press,  the  efforts  of  the  masses  to  rise,  the  numerous 
public  meetings  in  which  religious  and  ethical  questions  are  discussed 
— have  become  so  prominent  that  the  Pulpit  has  lost  relatively  in 
significance. 

There  is  another  light  in  which  we  must  view  our  subject :  the  au- 
diences are  not  the  same  as  formerly.  Bishop  Coxe  *  justly  emphasizes 
the  devotion  to  "  manunon-worship "  as  making  the  preacher's  task 
peculiarly  difficult.  This  ''  accursed  hunger,"  as  the  Bishop  shows, 
has  always  been  an  obstacle  to  the  truth;  it  cannot  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  making  a  characteristic  change  in  modem  audiences.  Jesus 
frequently  denounced  covetousness,  and  drove  the  money-changers 
from  the  temple  ;  there  was  a  Judas  among  the  twelve  ;  the  secular 
spirit  tempted  Ananias  and  Sapphira  '^  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ohost;" 
Demas  forsook  Paul,  "  having  loved  this  present  world ;"  and  the 
apostle  found  the  love  of  money  "  the  root  of  all  evil."  From  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  America  the  Western  Continent  has  excited 
the  greed  of  the  covetous.  But  even  where  there  is  little  opportunity 
to  get  rich,  the  very  cares  of  this  life  may  develop  the  secular  spirit 
It  has  less  scope  on  the  continent  than  in  England  and  America,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  less  absorbing ;  it  is  more  intense  and  apparent  in 
large  cities,  but  I  doubt  whether  it  controls  merchants  and  bankers 
more  than  farmers. 

Whatever  else  has  affected  our  audiences,  the  most  radical  change 
has  been  wrought  by  Skepticism.     Contact  in  Berlin  with  students^ 

*  WbUe  writbtg  this  ftrtiole  only  the  flnt  one  in  the  Symposinm  h«d  appeaved. 
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profeBSors  and  preachers,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
last  five  years,  has  convinced  me  that  no  warning  to  the  American 
polpit  is  more  opportune  than  that  which  arouses  it  to  a  sense  of  the 
demands  made  on  it  by  the  weakening  or  undermining  of  Gospel 
Faith.     I  believe  that  American  students  are  usually  in  less  danger 
from  the  skepticism,  to  whose  influence  they  may  be  subject  for  a 
ihort  time  in  a  German  university,  than  from  that  which  they  bring 
with  them.     Toung  men  from  our  best  institutions  speak  in  gloomy 
terms  of  the  unbelief  prevalent  in  them,  hid  perhaps  from  the  faculty, 
but  working  destructively  among  the  students.     An  arcanum  of  the 
school  soon  becomes  the  leaven  of  the  masses,  and  all  classes  of  soci- 
ety are  being  affected  by  unbelief.     That  infidelity  is  largely  a  moral 
disease,  and  often  serves  as  a  cloak  for  aversion  to  spirituality,  or  as 
a  palliative  for  a  guilty  conscience,  no  one  who  has  studied  it  can 
question;  but  we  stultify  ourselves  if  we  ignore  the  intellectual  ele- 
ment in  unbelief,  which  may  work  as  a  solvent  in  the  most  earnest 
minds.     There  are  as  honest  inquirers  and  doubters  in  the  pews,  as 
there  are  confessors  in  the  pulpit.     Mainly  through  the  press  and  the 
platform,  the  former  questionings  of  the  few  have  become  the  serious 
doubts  of  the  many.     The  underlying  unbelief  removes  spiritual  ob- 
jects to  an  infinite  distance  and  leads  to  a  concentration  of  the  ener- 
^es  on  science,  political  power,  wealth,  pleasure,  art,  or  whatever 
desirable  object  is  supposed  to  be  within  reach.     Thus  the  skeptical 
aod  secular  spirit  promote  each  other.     Much  of  the  time  formerly 
devoted  to  sowing  and  cultivating  the  seed  must  now  be  spent  in 
removing  rocks  and  thorns  from  the  soil. 

But  even  when  viewed  in  this  light  we  see  rather  a  decline  in  the 
injhence  than  power  of  the  Pulpit.  Was  Jesus  less  powerful  when 
the  unbelief  of  the  people  prevented  the  doing  of  many  mighty  works 
Among  them  ?  The  difference  between  power  or  force  and  energy  in 
natural  science,  will  help  us ;  the  power  is  inherent,  while  the  latter 
is  a  manifestation  of  this  inherent  power  dependent  on  circumstances. 
The  Pulpit  may  be  more  learned,  more  true,  more  living,  and  have 
nwre  inherent  power  than  ever  before,  and  yet,  by  force  of  circum- 
BUoces,  be  less  influential  than  formerly.  The  real  power  of  the  Pul- 
pit depends  on  itself;  its  influence  on  this  power,  and  a  combination 
<tf  circumstances. 

The  inherent  power  of  the  Pulpit  (distinct  from  its  influence)  has 
DO  doubt  declined  in  some  instances.  Unbelief,  and  with  it  world- 
haeis,  have  in  some  cases  entered  the  pulpit  and  made  its  utterances 
'^  positive,  less  emphatic,  and  less  eloquent.  But  these  arc  excep- 
MOnal  instances.  Not  only  is  the  Pulpit  more  extended  now  than 
^▼er,  but  its  voice  is,  as  a  rule,  clear  and  emphatic.  Never  has  it  had 
10  many  aids ;  never  has  the  preparation  for  it  been  more  thoroug.l\\ 
■ever  has  it  been  more  learned ;  never  has  it  been  more  \i\lew\,  ow  xXv^ 
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union  of  dootrine  and  life  ;  and  if,  taking  everything  into  the  account, 
preachers  to-daj  are  less  devoted,  less  self-sacrificing,  and  less  faith- 
ful than  formerly,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  fact.  I  speak  of  the  pulpit 
as  an  institution,  not  of  individual  preachers.  Its  tnith  is  as  abiding 
and  as  deeply  needed  as  ever,  and  the  power  of  that  truth  has  not 
diminished.  The  seed  by  the  way-side  may  be  exactly  the  same  as 
that  in  the  good  ground.  Perhaps  some  who  speak  of  the  decline  of 
the  power  of  the  Pulpit  do  not  distinguish  between  real  and  relative 
power,  or  confound  power  with  influence. 

The  more  deeply  and  broadly  the  whole  subject  is  studied,  the  more 
evident  it  becomes  that  the  first  question  must  be  answered  yes,  and 
no.  Yes,  in  some  places,  and  from  some  points  of  view;  no,  in  other 
■aspects.  But  admitting  that  there  was  a  decline  in  the  past  and  still 
is  in  some  places,  I  believe  that,  as  a  whole,  both  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Pulpit  are  on  the  increase.  It  is  of  course  impossible 
to  toll  just  how  far  the  Pulpit  has  lost  or  gained.  So  far  as  it  has 
declined,  What  is  the  Remedy  ?  In  other  words,  how  can  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  Pulpit  be  increased  ? 

The  conflict  between  the  ritual  and  sermon  must  be  left  to  the 
churches  in  which  it  is  waged.  The  liturgy  and  sermon  should  both 
grow  in  power;  and  the  question  of  their  relation  should  rather  be 
that  of  harmonious  co-operation  and  mutual  growth  than  of  antagon- 
ism. The  relative  position  of  the  Pulpit  can  never  again  be  what  it 
once  was,  except  by  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  greatest  modem 
civilizing  agencies.  That  it  will  be  a  perpetual  institution  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  a  peculiar  power  which  nothing  else  can  ex- 
ert. This  peculiarity,  of  course,  does  not  depend  on  the  authority  of 
the  ministerial  office.  Where  this  is  most  emphasized — ^in  the  Cath- 
olic Church — it  does  not  express  itself  chiefly  in  sermons.  Tiie 
authority  now  needed  is  that  of  the  truth.  Men  have  learned  thai 
the  stamp  does  not  make  the  gold.  The  pulpit  only  shows  its  impo- 
tence, if  it  is  dogmatic  and  dictatorial,  where  it  should  be  convincing 
and  persuasive. 

The  elements  on  which  the  Pulpit  depends  for  its  power,  so  far  as 
at  all  under  <)ur  control,  are  the  subject-matter  of  its  discourses,  the 
occasion,  the  personality  of  the  preacher,  and  the  manner  of  the  de- 
livery. It  is  in  perfecting  these  that  we  must  look  for  the  human 
factors  in  increasing  the  power  of  the  pulpit.  If  any  is  to  be  spe- 
cially emphasized,  let  it  be  the  personality  of  the  preacher  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  truth.  The  allotted  space  permits  the  consideration 
of  but  a  few  points. 

1.  Amid  the  multiplicity  of  special  aims,  the  great  and  absorbing 
one  is  the  moulding  of  men  into  the  image  of  Christ  The  Scriptares* 
divine  grace,  the  Spirit,  all  the  powers  and  means  of  the  preacher, 
become  personal  and  efficient  in  developing  the  human  into  a  Divine 
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personality.    Whatever  else  they  may  effect,  if  they  fall  short  of  this, 
they  do  not  bear  the  perfect  fruit. 

9.  The  Pnlpit  most  be  made  more  perfectly  a  living,  personal  tes- 
timony to  the  truth.  It  is  its  personal  element  which  distinguishes 
the  preached  from  the  printed  sermon.  The  effect  of  this  testimony 
lependfl  essentially  on  the  substance  of  the  testimony,  and  on  the 
diaraoter  and  manner  of  him  who  testifies.  Even  the  didactic  ele- 
ment of  the  New  Testament  must  be  viewed  chiefly  as  personal  tes- 
timony. Jesus  testified  to  the  truth,  and  said  to  His  disciples,  "  And 
fre  also  shall  bear  witness."  It  is  the  truth  of  Scripture,  vitalized  in 
the  experience  of  the  preacher,  that  is  needed  in  the  Pulpit.  The 
peculiar  personal  coloring  which  the  truth  thus  receives,  enables  him 
to  bring  ''forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old."  Truth,  ob- 
jective, but  not  subjective,  to  the  preacher,  lacks  the  essential  element 
of  testimony.  In  Germany  Evangelical  ministers  present  much  scrip- 
tural truth;  but  it  is  too  often  Scripture  quoted  or  paraphrased,  not 
personal,  not  forcing  its  way  to  utterance  through  the  deep  experience 
of  the  heart.  We  must  distinguish  between  recital  and  testimony. 
But  what  is  the  testimony  worth,  if  the  character  of  the  witness  is 
impeached?  Or  if  the  testimony  is  borne  feebly,  how  can  it  be 
effective  ? 

8.  While  we  want  the  best  testimony,  from  the  best  witnesses,  to 
the  highest  truth,  the  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  truth  especially 
needed,  and  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  men.  The  sermons 
of  Chrysostom,  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Bernard,  of  Luther  and 
Zwingli,  of  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  were  so  powerful,  because  so  won- 
derfully adapted  to  their  day :  now  many  of  them  would  be  more 
carious  than  inspiring.  The  pulpit  must  take  into  account  the  char- 
acter of  the  age  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  truth.  Jesus  is  the  grand 
Master  in  this  respect,  and  we  shall  be  wiser  when  we  go  to  Him  for 
oar  homileticS)  as  well  as  for  our  dogmatics  and  ethics.  What  a  thor- 
ough mastery  of  the  occasion  and  perfect  adaptation  of  the  triith  I 
He  always  preached  the  needed  truth  as  needed.  Unadapted  truth 
is  music  to  the  deaf.  But  the  adaptation  of  truth  to  the  audience  is 
means,  not  the  end.  The  perversion  of  this  rule  may  lead  to  the 
degradation  of  the  Pulpit.  On  the  plea  that  the  truth  must  be 
adapted  to  the  hearers,  figures  of  speech,  anecdotes,  slang,  humor,  are 
multiplied;  but  it  is  forgotten  that  nothing  is  valuable  except  as 
means  for  adapting  the  hearers  to  the  truth.  The  truth  is  not  to  be 
degraded,  but  to  be  brought  to  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  the 
people  so  that  it  may  exalt  them  to  its  sublime  height  Here,  too, 
Jesus  is  the  model.  If  the  truth  itself  is  degraded,  how  shall  the 
people  be  exalted  ?  An  entertaining  is  not  always  an  edifying  ser- 
iBon.  A  stilted  dignity  in  the  pulpit  is  ridiculous  ;  a  disregard  of  iVv^ 
proprieties  of  the  occasion,  of  the  dignity  of  the  truth,  and  oi  \\v^ 
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need  of  souls,  is  contemptible.  No  language  can  severely  enough 
condemn  the  levity  and  vulgarity  which  sometimes  degrade  the  pul- 
pit. The  state  of  the  hearers  is  the  starting-point;  the  divine  life  in 
Christ  is  the  goal. 

He  who  would  begin  with  the  condition  of  men  in  order  to  lead 
them  up  to  Christ,  must  be  a  thorough  student  of  the  psychology  of 
the  times,  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Besides  the  ideal 
he  must  know  the  real:  the  selfishness  of  men;  the  deified  worldliness; 
the  ignorance  which  vaunts  itself  as  wise;  the  conceit  of  depth  where 
there  is  only  shallow  breadth  ;  the  haughtiness  of  false  culture ;  the 
godlessness  of  a  heartless  intellectual  aristocracy;  and  the  deep  curse 
of  mammon,  which  first  expels  the  poor  from  the  house  of  Grod  and 
then  worships  Ood  fashionably.  Not  that  we  want  to  turn  divinity 
into  anthropology,  but  because  we  desire  to  bring  the  divine  into 
living  personal  contact  with  the  human,  so  that  the  human  may  be 
exalted  to  the  divine. 

Amid  the  multitude  of  things  in  the  present  age  worthy  of  study, 
there  are  some  of  special  importance  for  the  minister.  Unbelief  has 
already  been  mentioned.  The  recent  attacks  6f  infidelity  came  with 
such  suddenness  and  violence  that  the  Pulpit  could  not  at  once  adapt 
itself  to  them.  Much  of  the  violence  seems  to  have  spent  its  force, 
and  the  pulpit  is  already  learning  how  better  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
situation.  In  (Germany,  where  the  historical  criticism  was  most  thor- 
ough, and  materialism  most  gross,  the  growth  of  the  influence  of 
Evangelical  preachers  in  general — ^not  merely  of  men  like  Christlieb, 
Gerok,  Kdegel,  and  Stcecker — ^is  a  striking  feature  of  the  religious 
life.  Three  or  four  years  ago  the  distribution  of  sermons  began  in 
Berlin  with  600  copies  ;  now  some  60,000  are  sent  weekly  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  And  the  power  of  the  pulpit  will  be  still  more  in- 
creased when  Schleiermacher's  rule  is  less  universally  followed,  that 
the  preacher  should  preach  ''  as  a  Christian  to  Chrbtians."  There 
may  be  heathen  present. 

When  the  infidelity  is  once  mastered,  it  will  be  found  that  its  root, 
so  far  as  intellectual,  is  largely  philosophical,  though  it  calls  itself 
historic  criticism,  or  science.  The  conclusion,  loudly  proclaimed  as 
the  result  of  the  investigation,  is  often  found  to  be  its  premise ;  and 
it  sometimes  happens  that  what  is  christened  ''  scientific  method,*'  is 
merely  a  logical  process  for  the  development  of  assumptions.  We 
shall  deal  more  radically  with  Positivism,  Materialism,  and  Agnos- 
ticism, by  showing  that  the  supposed  fruit  of  study  is  its  root.  Not 
that  the  Pulpit  should  abound  in  apologetic  sermons  ;  it  often  accom- 
plishes its  aim  best  by  the  direct  application  of  spiritual  truth  to  the 
needs  of  men.  But  these  needs,  as  modified  by  doubt,  must  be  under- 
stood. For  much  skepticism  John  vii:  17  is  the  best  text.  All  ref- 
erence to  the  unbelief  of  the  day  must  reveal  the  minister's  ^nasteiy 
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of  the  sabjeot.  He  who  has  himself  passed  through  the  agony  of 
doabt,  will  understand  best  how  to  adapt  the  truth  to  those  still  in 
the  oonflioU  The  wisdom  of  the  serpent  must  be  united  with  the 
harmlessness  of  the  dove. 

Without  in  the  least  depreciating  the  value  of  the  dogmatic  ele- 
ment, greater  stress  must  be  placed  on  the  ethical  than  heretofore. 
Even  where  faith  is  weakened,  the  conscience  may  feel  the  force  of 
the  imperative  ^^  ought/'  and  this  may  be  a  bridge  to  the  spiritual. 

Probably  the  most  important  study  in  the  tendencies  of  the  day  is 
the  effort  of  the  masses  to  rise.  They  feel  their  power  and  are  de- 
termined to  exert  it,  and  the  Pulpit  can  only  bid  them  Gk>d-speed,  if 
their  aspiration  is  properly  directed.  To  give  this  direction  is  worthy 
of  the  noblest  efforts  and  deepest  sympathies  of  the  Pulpit.  That 
our  churches  and  preachers  must  in  many  cases  be  changed,  is  evi- 
dent; but  the  sooner  the  better.  There  are  many  illustrations  of  the 
power  of  the  Qospel  to  become  the  guide  of  the  lowest  of  the  com- 
munity, whether  rich  or  poor;  and  this  Gk>spel  is  the  only  hope  against 
socialisnL  Bayonets  are  no  antidote;  they  may  one  day  be  in  the 
hands  of  communists.  A  godless  socialism  must  be  overcome  by  a 
Christian  sociology.  With  so  much  villainy  and  infamy  in  what  are 
styled  the  upper  classes,  and  with  so  much  nobility  among  the  poorer, 
the  time  may  yet  come  when  the  Pulpit,  with  the  example  of  Christ 
before  it,  will  be  ashamed  to  call  the  poor,  whom  He  exalted,  the 
lov>er  classes. 


n.— COMMON  SENSE  IN  PREACHING. 

Bt  D.  H.  Wheeler,  D.D.,  Pres.  Allegheny  College. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  well-founded  complaint  of  the  pulpit. 
This  criticism  affirms  of  much  of  its  work,  that  it  is  neither  sensible, 
practical,  nor  inspiring.  If  we  look  for  a  common  root  for  most  pul- 
pit faults,  we  shall  probably  find  that  root  to  be  defective  common 
sense,  or  the  want  of  sound  judgment.  Of  course  this  statement  is 
meant  to  be  no  broader  than  the  popular  criticism;  indeed,  I  prefer  to 
narrow  the  field  by  admitting  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  public 
does  not  know  what  sensible  preaching  is.  At  both  extremes  we  shall 
find  a  section  of  hearers  whose  testimony  need  not  be  taken,  inasmuch 
as  it  merely  impeaches  their  own  common  sense.  One  section  finds 
nothing  good  in  a  sermon  which  furnishes  no  excitement:  at  the  other 
extreme  are  hearers  whom  anything  more  modern  in  thought  or 
expression  than  Jonathan  Edwards  or  John  Wesley  displeases.  It 
must  also  be  conceded  that  a  very  large  number  of  preachers — not 
impossibly  the  majority — habitually  employ  good  sense  in  their  preach- 
ing. There  remain  the  preachers  who  do  not  use  good  judgment,  and 
the  hearers  who  are  on  good  grounds  discouleuled.    T\vv&  q\2a.^  oi 
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preachers  is  numerous;  and  though  their  hearers  are,  happily  in  such 
case,  small  in  number,  yet  the  aggregate  number  of  these  hearers  is 
very  large.  Can  anything  be  said  or  done  to  aid  young  preachers  to 
form  a  habit  of  using  sound  judgment  in  preparing  and  preaching 
their  sermons?  I  do  not  feel  very  confident  of  my  own  ability  to 
instruct  in  this  matter,  but  I  moved  to  make  a  small  contribution  to 
the  general  effort  now  making  to  relieve  the  misery  of  the  afflicted 
hearer. 

In  the  first  place,  sound  judgment  is  called  for  in  the  attitude  which 
the  preacher  assumes  toward  his  congregation.  No  subject,  no  teach- 
ing office,  releases  any  instructor  from  the  obligations  of  rhetorical 
courtesy.  Whenever  one  addresses  his  fellow-men  he  is  bound  to  win 
at  the  outset  their  respect  and  good- will  If  he  offends  them  by  his 
manner  or  tone,  he  throws  away  his  opportunity.  Books  on  rhetoric 
are  full  of  this  subject,  and  it  is  only  referred  to  here  because  a  large 
amount  of  carelessness  in  this  matter  is  shown  by  the  contemporary 
pulpit  Some  men  offend  by  a  pedagogic  air,  which  seems  to  say, 
''Now,  little  boys  and  girls,  keep  quiet  while  wisdom  opens  his 
mouth  !"  Others  offend  by  a  condemnatory  tone,  and  because  they 
are  always  scolding.  Others  lose  the  good-will  of  their  audiences  by 
small  negligences  of  manner,  of  grammar,  of  pitch  of  voice,  of  facial 
expression  and  the  like.  Some  always  grin,  some  always  frown.  The 
preacher  must  stand  well  with  his  audience,  and,  in  our  day,  the  audi- 
ence is  more  or  less  new  for  every  sermon.  The  one  chance  auditor 
has  a  fair  right  to  see  in  the  preacher  a  gracious  and  interesting  per- 
son who  is  in  the  pulpit  for  the  sake  of  rendering  him  a  special  ser- 
vice. This  moral  attitude  of  the  preacher  is  not  a  matter  of  mere 
manipulation  of  tone  and  feature;  but  many  a  man  could  improve 
himself  and  his  usefulness  by  diligently  manipulating  his  voice,  and 
his  manners. 

Recently,  a  strange  minister,  who  made  a  short  prayer  in  my  pres- 
ence, did  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  not  by  the  words  of  his  petition — 
not  one  of  which  I  could  have  recalled  five  minutes  after — ^but  by  a 
certain  divine  sweetness  in  his  tones.  It  is  too  common  to  believe 
that  things  of  this  kind  come  of  themselves  when  the  inner  nature  is 
right.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  one  may  be  sweet  at  heart  and  taste 
badly  at  the  mouth.  A  common  sense  cultivation  of  everything,  inner 
and  outer,  which  goes  to  the  make-up  of  a  pleasant  and  winning  ad- 
dress must  be  the  duty  of  every  preacher.  To  neglect  the  means  by 
which  the  esteem  of  an  audience  is  gained,  is  to  show  that  one  has 
mistaken  his  calling,  or  that  he  is  deficient  in  the  primer  of  an  orator's 
education.  The  Lord  Jesus  employs  men  to  preach  that  they  may 
wn  souls — not  that  they  may  offend  and  disgust  them.  The  con- 
ciliatory art  is  more  important  to  preachers  than  to  other  speakers,  for 
the  very  reason  which  some  preachers  give  for  abusing  audiences — ^be- 
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oaose  we  are  all  sinners,  and  not   in   joyoas  sympathy  with   the 
Lord. 

Maoh  defect  of  common  sense  is  shown  by  many  preachers  in  the 
selection  of  themes.    They  seem  to  make  two  or  three  capital  errors. 
One  is  in  the  abundant  preaching  of  theology.    Now  theology  is  the 
grammar  of  the  Word.    It  is  the  logic  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible, 
taken  as  a  whole.    For  practical  preaching,  theological  grammar  is 
as  much  out  ct  place  as  English  grammar.     Now  and  then  theology 
is  in  place;  but,  as  a  rule,  a  minister's  theology  sustains  a  relation  to 
his  sermons  similar  to  that  held  by  his  grammar.    It  is  a  guide  for 
his  thought,  a  framework  for  his  themes.     Good  judgment  dictates 
that  be  should  imitate  the  sermons  he  finds  in  the  Bible  rather  than 
those  he  finds  in  systematic  theology.     Grenerally  speaking,  the  pur- 
pose of  a  sermon  is  to  make  some  practical  use  of  a  Scripture  truth. 
People  can  read  their  own  Bibles,  and  probably  do;  and  grounding 
them  in  theology  is  better  managed  by  applying  truth  to  their  daily 
lives  and  everyday  thoughts  than  explaining  any  dictum  of  the  Creed. 
Getting  themes  out  of  the  Bible  for  the  uses  of  this  present  world,  is 
in  every  age  a  new  kind  of  enterprise,  because  the  themes  needed  by 
one  generation  may  be  different  from  those  needed  by  another.     I  do 
not  believe  that  John  Wesley's  subjects  are  adapted  to  my  generation, 
though  I  do  believe  that  they  contain  sound  doctrine.     Wesley  ad- 
dressed men  differently  sphered  and  atmosphered.     It  is  the  business 
of  the  modem  preacher  to  know  where  his  audience  is,  and  what  sort 
of  intellectual  and  moral  life  it  is  living.     Let  me  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence between  theological  preaching  and  common  sense    preaching: 
Take  up  the  incident  of  the  poor  man  who  lost  his  axe-head  in  the 
presence  of  the  prophet.     A  theological  sermon  would  almost  inevita- 
bly dwell  on  the  miracle  by  which  the  axe  was  recovered ;  a  common 
sense  sermon  would  find  more  useful  matter  in  the  poor  fellow's  cry, 
''  Alas  !  master,  for  it  was  borrowed."    One  might  preach  a  sennon 
on  "  The  Evil  of  Debt,"  as  suggested  in  a  recent  number  of  this  peri- 
odical; or,  he  might  preach  one  on  conscientiousness  in  handling  other 
people's  property:  or  he  might  contrast  this  man's  instinctive  grief  at 
having  lost  another  man's  axe,  with  the  self-satisfied  indifference  of 
people  who  have  lost  other  people's  fortunes.     The  Bible  is  the  book 
of  human  nature  as  well  as  of  the  Divine  nature.     The  common  sense 
use  of  its  incidents — and  it  is  made  up  of  incidents  for  the  greater 
part — ^is  such  a  u^  as  will  make  the  humanity  of  the  Bible  give 
instruction  to  the  men  of  to-day.     And  the  peculiarity  of  this  book  is 
that  its  humanity  is  universal  and  imperishable.     If  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple by  which  a  preacher  selects  his  themes  be  the  present  wants  of 
his  audience;  if  he  is  in  search  of  some  line  of  thought  or  persuasion 
by  which  he  may  make  the  living  man  better — he  will  find  these  lines 
only  in  the  Bible.     But  the  selection  must  be  governed  \)y  goo^  \v\^^^- 
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ment  throughout.  The  needed  lesson  will  only  be  found  by  turning 
the  Bible  incident  about  in  contemporary  light  and  atmosphere.  If 
one  cannot  discover  common  features  in  the  old  story  and  in  the  story 
of  to-day;  if  the  Bible  incident  set  in  our  atmosphere  does  not  blos- 
som with  our  life,  then  there  can  be  very  little  use  in  trying  to  get  a 
sermon  out  of  the  incidents:  only  men  of  rare  power  can  transport  an 
audience  away  back  into  the  grey  solemnity  of  old  Jewish  life  and 
present  them  with  its  picturesque  moral  beauty;  and  yet,  any  man  of 
common  sense  can  find  practical  applications  to  living  men  of  the 
old,  old  stories. 

There  is  one  special  aspect  of  this  matter  of  selecting  themes,  which 
needs  to  be  attentively  studied,  and  that  is,  the  utter  diversity  of  con- 
dition between  the  average  country  audience  and  the  average  city 
audience.     The  former  bears  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the  audi- 
ences of  Edwards  and  Wesley.     They  are  composed  of  persons  who 
lead  lives  of  intellectual  leisure — ^that  is  to  say,  they  use  their  heads 
comparatively  little.     I  do  not  say  this  as  a  reproach,  for  I  count  peo- 
ple fortunate  who  can  live  so.     But  the  country  audience  can  do  as 
much  hard  thinking  on  Sunday  morning  as  the  average  preacher  may 
require  of  them,  provided,  always,  that  the  thinking  is  within  their 
power.     An  exercise  of  the  intellect — a  mental  gymnastic — ^may  be 
just  the  thing  to  do  them  good«     But  the  city  audience  is  made  up  of 
people  of  tired  brains,  and  they  neither  need  a  gynmastic,  nor  will 
they  go  through   it     In  both  city  and  country,  however,  audiences 
have  a  common  need  which  common  sense  ought  to  discover.     They 
need  to  be  lifted — they  are  depressed  by  cares  and  by  sorrows.  World- 
weary,  though  hardly  conscious  of  it,  they  are  in  the  church  to  be 
comforted.     The  worst  possible  preaching  is  that  variety  which  is 
best  described  as  discouraging  and  depressing.     The  preacher  repeats 
in  conmion-place  forms  the  painful  aspects  of  life,  reminds  them  that 
they  are  all ''  miserable  sinners,"  crushes  them  to  the  earth  with  the 
double  sense  of  their  misfortune  in  being  sons  of  Adam  and  their  wit- 
less stupidity  in  inheriting  his  bad  nature.     They  go  out  of  church 
feeling  that  it  was  not  ^^  good  to  be  there,"  to  begin  again  the  struggle 
of  life  less  fitted  for  brave  fighting  than  they  were  before  the  sermon. 
Now  then,  there  is  a  very  general  and  well  founded  belief  that  the 
Gospel  is  ''good  news,"  and  a  man  must  be  quite  devoid  of  common 
sense  who  habitually  preaches  the  Gk>spel  in  such  a  way  as  to  impress 
people  that  it  is  the  worst  news  they  ever  heard.     Now  and  again  the 
melancholy  facts  of  life  must  fill  a  large  space  in  a  sermon;  but 
the  preacher  is  in  his  place  not  merely  to  lugubriously  recite  them, 
but  to  set  them  in  the  radiant  and  consoling  light  of  the  Redeemer's 
face.     That  is  poor  preaching  which  habitually  depresses  men;  com- 
mon-sense preaching  will  habitually  cheer,  console  and  elevate. 
After  one  has  decided  that  his  preaching  shall  be  uplifting,  a  large 
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space  remains  for  judgment  in  the  choice  of  means  to  attain  that  end. 
In  the  first  place,  the  cheerfulness  of  his  own  spirit,  and  its  helpful 
contact  with  the  spirit  of  his  audience,  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Many  a  man's  reliance  on  the  divine  Spirit  is  too  absolute,  he  leaves 
the  Lord  to  do  precisely  what  the  Lord  sent  him  to  do.  His  dullness 
and  want  of  yearning  interest  in  his  hearers  infects  them  as  surely  as 
another  man's  fervor  and  enthusiasm.  In  the  next  place,  one  cannot 
lift  an  audience  by  merely  repeating  Bible  promises  and  Christian 
hopes.  He  must  somehow  turn  the  eyes  of  his  hearers  towards  that 
divine  sky  which  is  over  all  Christian  truth.  He  must  impart  to  them 
the  real  cheer  which  lies  in  divine  promises.  To  do  this  he  must  get 
down  into  their  own  intellectual  world  and  speak  home  to  their  own 
throbbing  heart,  by  directing  them  from  where  they  are  to  the  place 
where  the  glow  of  the  divine  stars  may  fall  npon  them.  Ministers 
often  talk  well  and  wisely,  but  unprofitably,  because  they  do  not 
really  penetrate  to  the  intellectual  life  of  their  audiences.  They  live 
above  it,  or  below  it,  or  outside  of  it.  Preacher  and  audience  are  dif- 
ferently atmosphered,  and  never  get  intellectually  adjusted  to  each 
other.  It  is  the  preacher's  business  to  effect  the  adjustment.  Paul  at 
Athens,  by  a  few  apt  words,  placed  himself  within  Oreek  life,  and 
spoke  to  purpose  for  that  reason.  If  he  had  tried  to  transport  He- 
brew atmosphere  to  the  Athenians,  he  must  have  signally  failed. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  common  sense  in  preaching  re- 
quires that  we  preach  to  people  "  in  their  own  tongue  in  which  they 
were  bom."  There  is  a  theological  and  evangelical  dialect,  which  a 
hundred  years  ago,  or  even  fifty  years  ago,  was  adapted  to  the  people, 
but  which  is  now  practically  dead  or  dying.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  vocabulary — for  most  of  the  words  have  still  rich  uses — but  it  is  a 
matter  of  phrases  and  figures  of  speech.  Many  of  these,  which  are 
still  in  use  by  some  preachers,  are  as  powerless  with  an  audience  as 
the  Greek  or  Hebrew  equivalents  would  be.  People  nowadays  do 
not  think  in  these  figures  or  phrases,  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  employ 
them,  it  must  also  be  necessary  to  establish  schools  to  teach  them. 
The  sacred  diction  of  our  tongue  is  a  treasure  of  inestimable  value, 
and  preachers  ought  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  it;  but  the  phrases 
and  figrures  in  which  it  was  expressed  a  century  ago  are  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  diction  itself.  Oood  thinkers  do  not  employ 
phrases,  but  words;  and  the  popular  idiom  perpetually  dissolves  and 
simplifies  the  rounded  and  sonorous  phrase.  Simplicity  in  speech 
more  and  more  characterizes  us.  A  preaching  which  despoils  the  old 
sermons  of  their  large  and  affluent  phrase,  may  indeed  have  its  rare 
uses;  bnt  it  will  not  be  apt  to  reach  the  popular  thought.  A  happier 
method  is  to  employ  the  rich  treasures  of  sacred  vocabulary  with  the 
simplicity  and  directness  which  characterizes  current  writing  and 
speaking  on  other  themes.     Even  the  Biblical  phrases  ar^  otA^  ^  N^\xr 
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erable  rhetoric^  and  while  a  linuted  use  of  them  has  great  value,  the 
effort  to  think  in  them,  explain  in  them,  enforce  in  them,  inspire  in 
them,  will  certainly  fail,  if  the  average  preacher  depends  apon  these 
phrases  and  abundantly  employs  them.  The  purpose  of  the  living  voice 
is  to  translate  the  truth  to  men,  and  preaching  must  get  the  truth  into 
the  popular  vernacular 


in.— SYMPOSIUM  OX  MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION. 

ABE  THE  PRESENT  METHODS  FOB  THE  EDUCATION  OF  MINISTEB8 
8ATISFACT0BY?    IF  NOT,  HOW  MAT  THEY  BE  DiPBOVED? 

NO.  vni. 
By  T.  T.  Eaton,  D.D.,  LouisviLLSy  Kt. 

It  would  seem  an  ungracious  task  for  one  who  entered  the  ministry 
with  only  a  University  training  to  criticise  the  work  done  in  our 
Theological  Seminaries.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  only  by  the  fruit  that  we 
can  know  the  value  of  a  tree.  That  method  for  the  education  of  min- 
isters is  best  which  gives  to  the  world,  neither  the  ablest  scholars  nor 
the  profoundest  commentators  merely,  but  the  most  effective  preach- 
ers. Let  those  who  are  engaged  in  ministerial  education  carefully 
consider  what  things  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  those  preach- 
ers who  have  succeeded,  and  what  things  have  led  to  the  failure  of 
those  who  have  failed,  and  let  methods  be  adopted  accordingly. 

Without  attempting  to  indicate  how  far  the  existing  seminaries 
fall  short  of  the  ideal,  I  will  briefly  describe  such  institutions  as  I 
would  be  glad  to  see  established  for  the  training  of  our  rising  ministry. 

We  have  all  inherited  from  our  mother  Eve  the  notion  that  knowl- 
edge is  a  great  thing.  We  revise  the  words  of  Holy  Writ — "  with  all 
thy  getting,  get  wisdom'' — so  as  to  make  it  read,  ^^  with  all  thy  ge^ 
ting  get  knowledge."  We  share  the  gaping  admiration  of  the  rustic 
''  that  one  small  head  should  carry  all  he  knew."  We  were  taught  in 
our  copy-books  that  "  knowledge  is  power,"  but  we  were  not  taught 
the  far  greater  power  of  wisdom,  of  love,  and,  above  all,  of  faith.  To 
say  of  a  man,  "  he  is  the  greatest  scholar  of  the  age,"  seems  to  us  the 
highest  praise.  We  forget  that  it  would  be  vastly  higher  praise  to 
say  "  he  is  the  wisest  man,"  or  ^^  the  greatest  lover,"  or  "  the  greatest 
believer  of  the  age.  For  wisdom,  love  and  faith  are  far  higher  and 
nobler  things  than  knowledge,  are  far  more  powerful  factors  among 
mankind,  and  are  far  more  needful  to  preachers. 

In  deference,  however,  to  the  feeling  derived  from  the  knowledge- 
loving  mother  of  our  race,  I  would  have  one  Theological  Seminary 
devoted  to  accurate  and  profound  scholarship,  Dr.  Dry-as-dust  should 
be  president  and  the  professors  should  be  as  like  as  possible  to  that 
great  German  scholar  who,  when  dying,  said  to  his  son  in  wild  and 
unavailing  lamentation  over  a  mispent  life:  ''Hans,  take  warning  by 
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my  example  and  do  not  attempt  more  than  you  can  do,  I  have  devoted 
my  life  to  the  Oreek  article,  I  meant  well,  but  it  was  too  much,  I 
should  have  confined  myself  to  the  dative  case."  The  members  of  the 
faculty  should  have  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  marshalled  in  solid 
phalanx  after  their  names  in  token  of  their  great  attainments.  Each  pro- 
fessor should  be  recognized  as  the  greatest  living  authority  upon  some 
subjecU  Accurate  and  profound  scholarship  should  be  the  one  thing 
aimed  at  in  this  institution.  For  example,  instead  of  allowing  the  student 
to  dwell  upon  the  repentance  and  love  set  forth  in  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son,  the  professor  should  put  him  to  studying  the  word  trans- 
lated ^'  husks,"  and  tracing  the  root  through  all  its  ramifications  in 
the  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic,  Sclavonic,  Sanskrit  and  all  other  possible 
languages,  lost  in  the  misty  distance.  He  must  also  study  the  carob- 
tree  botanioally,  tracing  it  through  its  species,  genera  and  families,  and 
must  be  able  to  stand  a  thorough  examination  on  every  related  plant 
in  the  flora  of  the  world.  Then  he  should  go  to  Palestine  and 
find  that  husks  do  actually  grow  there,  and  did  so  grow  at  the  time 
our  Lord  had  reference.  If  after  that,  he  will  try  his  own  digestive 
powers  on  husks  and  find  that  they  will  support  life,  he  will  then  bo 
prepared  to  defend  the  parable  from  the  attacks  of  infidels,  however 
unable  he  may  be  to  use  it  so  as  to  bring  men  to  repentance. 

How  proud  we  should  all  be  of  such  a  seminary!  How  much  credit  its 
deep  learning  would  reflect  on  the  denomination  it  represented!  One 
such  institution  would  be  enough  for  a  continent,  and  we  would  send 
to  it  all  the  young  ministers  who  are  too  dry  to  become  effective 
preachers,  that  they  may  be  made  into  critics  and  become  great  au- 
thorities on  all  subjects  except  how  to  save  souls  and  build  up  charac- 
ter. To  this  seminary  also  should  be  committed  the  task  of  reconcil- 
ing science  with  religion.  There  should  be  an  ample  endowment  so 
that  the  professors  be  not  overworked,  but  have  time  for  original  in- 
vestigation and  for  writing  books. 

Besides  this  great  institution  devoted  to  thorough  and  profound 
scholarship,  I  would  have  a  sufficient  number  of  seminaries  devoted  to 
the  training  of  preachers,  and  whose  one  aim  should  be  not  to  teach  them 
things  they  did  not  know  before,  but  to  make  them  better  preachers 
than  they  were  before.  The  functions  of  a  preacher  and  of  a  critic 
are  not  the  same,  nor  do  they  require  the  same  sort  of  training.  Prof. 
Austin  Phelps  has  well  said,  ^^  a  zealous  rather  than  a  profound  pulpit 
is  the  need  of  the  hour." 

In  my  model  training-school  the  Bible  should  be  the  great  text- 
book, and  other  books  should  be  used  only  as  aids  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  God's  Word.  And  I  would  have  the  Scriptures  studied,  not 
as  a  botanist  studies  plants,  taking  them  to  pieces  and  labeling  them, 
but  as  a  gardener  studies  them,  as  living  things  to  be  loved  and  cher- 
ished for  the  life  that  is  in  them  and  for  the  good  xYi^y  q^iU  ^o.    \V 
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may  be  Baid  of  some  Bible  students,  as  Emerson  said  of  some  natural- 
ists: '*  They  freeze  their  subject  under  the  wintry  light  of  their  under- 
standing." The  Scriptures  should  be  studied  as  a  revelation  from  Gk)d, 
and  the  student  must  be  made  to  feel  that  his  great  work  is  to  get 
such  hold  of  Bible  truth  that  he  can  make  it  effective  among  men. 
He  should  strive  for  force  more  than  for  accuracy,  and  to  convince  men 
rather  than  to  prove  propositions.  Dr.  Dry-as-dust  would  be  very 
accurate  and  very  logical,  but  nobody  would  be  converted  under  his 
ministry. 

The  professors  should  impress  upon  the  student  that  the  Word  of 
God  is  given  them  to  believe  and  to  preach  rather  than  to  criticise. 
It  is  a  sword  for  fighting  and  not  for  chemical  analysis.  Their  life 
work  is  to  preach  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  souls  and  to  build  up  the 
Christian  character.  Prof.  W.  C.  Wilkinson  has  stated  the  whole 
duty  of  a  minister  in  the  best  words  possible  when  he  says  that  the 
preacher  must  have  but  one  aim  clearly  before  him  and  that  to  bring 
men  to  obedience  to  Ood.  The  unconverted  are  to  be  brought  to  accept 
'  Christ  as  Liord  in  repentance,  and  the  Christian  to  unquestioning  obe- 
dience to  His  commandments.  This  is  the  whole  duty  of  man— obe- 
dience to  God — as  a  soldier  obeys  his  captain,  as  a  child  obeys  his 
father. 

I  would  have  the  students  urged  to  complete,  if  possible,  a  thorough 
course  at  college  before  entering  the  seminary.  Particularly  should 
they  understand  Greek  well  enough  to  feel  what  cannot  be  translated. 
Tiiey  need  not  be  philologists.  A  man  may  understand  English  so  as 
to  sec  the  most  delicate  shades  of  meaning  without  being  able  to  trace 
out  the  roots  of  words.  By  all  means  let  the  young  minister  go 
through  a  full  College  course,  even  though  it  cut  short  his  stay  in 
the  Seminary.  The  college  sharpens  the  tools  and  the  seminary  teaches 
how  to  use  them.  A  man  with  a  well  sharpened  axe  and  trusting  ex- 
perience to  teach  him  how  to  use  it,  will  get  more  work  done  than 
if  he  knew  ever  so  well  how  to  use  his  axe  that  had  never  been 
sharpened. 

None  but  those  who  had  proved  themselves  successful  preachers 
should  be  made  professors  in  my  model  institution;  for  a  man  cannot 
teach  others  to  do  what  he  does  not  know  how  to  do  himself.  Much 
that  is  now  taught  in  theological  seminaries  I  would  omit.  For  ex- 
ample, dogmatic  theology  should  be  reduced  to  the  limits  of  what  the 
students  are  to  believe  and  teach  with  a  '*  thus  saith  the  Lord,"  for 
every  point  They  should  not  be  taught  all  the  various  false  doctrines 
that  have  been  advocated  in  the  world.  The  best  way  to  enable  a 
man  to  combat  an  error  is  to  fill  his  head  and  heart  with  the  opposite 
truth. 

In  the  library  of  this  seminary  and  in  the  books  the  students  are  ad- 
vised to  read,  I  would  have  nothing  heretical,  however  brilliant  it  might 
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le.  Nay,  the  more  brilliant  it  was  the  less  would  I  have  it,  for  it  would 
>e  the  more  dangerous  to  inmiature  minds.  The  professors  should  not 
magine  that  they  can  counteract  poison  in  the  mind  of  the  student  so 
*hat  it  will  do  no  harm.  Better,  a  thousand  times  better,  put  poison  in 
lis  foody  trusting  to  giving  him  an  antidote  afterwards.  I  know  students 
vho  have  been  seriously  injured  by  books  their  professors  advised 
hem  to  read.  The  books  should  be  thoroughly  devout,  thoroughly 
insistent  with  Gk>d'8  Word,  and  the  ablest  and  best  to  be  had,  with 
hat  limitation.  Students  should  be  taught  that  working  pastors 
nnst  read,  but  their  time  is  short  and  they  can  afford  to  read  only  the 
)e8t.  The  preacher  must  learn  to  deny  himself  the  pleasures  of  polite 
icholarship  and  confine  his  acquirements  to  such  things  as  are  useful  in 
pving  him  power  with  God  and  with  man.  Wisdom  he  needs,  intel- 
eotual  power,  but  he  has  no  time  to  acquire  stores  of  knowledge.  He 
nust  learn  how  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  so  he  can  study 
ihe  Bible  for  himself  and  bring  to  the  people  from  that  great  store- 
louse  '^  things  new  and  old.'*  He  must  also  learn  human  nature,  so 
le  can  get  hold  of  the  hearts  of  men  and  lead  them  to  obedience  to 
Sod. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  professors  to  give  the  students  moral 
ind  reliffiaus  as  well  as  mental  training.  All  egotism  and  conceit 
ihould  be  taken  out  of  them.  They  should  be  cured  of  "  sensitive- 
less,''  and  guarded  against  envy,  selfishness  and  unreasonableness.  A 
graduate  of  this  seminary  in  after  life  should  be  quick  to  see  when 
ihe  time  to  resign  has  come,  and  not  injure  the  cause  by  outstaying 
lis  usefulness.  Nay,  he  should  have  wisdom  and  grace  to  avoid  the 
iiings  that  would  render  his  resignation  desirable.  They  that  bear 
;he  vessels  of  the  Lord  must  have  clean  hands  and  true,  brave  hearts ; 
M)  true  that  all  deceit  shall  be  impossible  to  them  and  all  maneuvering 
md  trickery — so  brave  that  they  shall  know  no  fear,  no  jealousy  no 
nalice. 

Since  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  men  are  to  be  saved,  it  is 
>reaching  which  is  the  most  important  work  of  a  minister,  and  there- 
fore his  time  in  the  seminary  should  be  chiefly  devoted  to  learning  to 
>reach.  The  students  should  be  required  to  preach  to  actual  congre- 
lotions,  and  to  present  before  the  professor  and  the  class  only  such 
lermons  as  have  been  thus  preached.  A  sermon  prepared  for  the  class- 
"oom  would  be  designed  to  meet  the  objections  of  critics  rather  than 
x>  impress  truth.  The  sermons  should  be  sometimes  expository  and 
(ometimes  topical,  sometimes  written  and  sometimes  extempore.  The 
rtudents  must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  one  aim  of  a  sermon  is  to  hold 
forth  God's  Word  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  sinners  and  to  build  up 
j^odly  character  in  Christians.  The  professor  should  commend,  not 
the  most  finished  production,  but  the  sermon  which  shows  the  most 
complete  self-f  orgetf  ulness  and  most  earnest  desire  to  mSbV^  xcii^w  \^^- 
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lieve  the  truth.  The  polishing  of  essays  and  ^  doing  justice  to  the 
subject "  and  etymological  hair-splitting  should  be  left  to  Dr.  Dry- 
as-dust  and  his  students.  The  professors  should  see  that  the  sermons 
are  thoroughly  orthodox,  that  one  doctrine  is  not  dwelt  on  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others,  that  the  words  have  the  ring  of  earnest  conviction,  as 
becomes  embassadors,  and  that  the  obvious  design  is,  not  to  be  elo- 
quent or  beautiful  or  entertaining,  but  to  impress  truth  of  vital  im- 
portance upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  hearers.  Every  sermon 
must  make  Gk>d  the  centre — the  alpha  and  the  omega.  An  intelligent 
Southern  woman,  who  had  heard  many  able  and  eminent  Northern  min- 
bters,  said  of  them — "They  do  not  put  Qod  in  their  sermon  enough." 
The  graduates  of  this  model  seminary  should  not  be  open  to  such  a 
criticism.  Special  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  use  of  illustra- 
tions. If  an  eloquent  preacher  I  once  heard  had  graduated  at  this 
seminary  he  would  have  learned  that  a  sermon  is  not  to  be  a  string  of 
touching  and  beautiful  stories  very  dramatically  told.  The  professor 
would  have  cut  them  out  with  ruthless  hand  and  would  have  taught 
him  that  illustrations  must  not  bear  the  proportion  to  truth  which  sack 
bore  to  bread  in  the  celebrated  bill  against  Falstaff. 

The  only  effective  way  to  learn  to  preach  is  to  preach,  and  the  stu- 
dents should  be  engaged  in  practical  gospel  work  while  pursuing  their 
seminary  course.  This  will  enable  them  to  be  self-sustaining,  to  a 
great  extent,  and  will  train  them  to  be  self-reliant:  for,  while  it  is 
right  for  young  men  to  receive  help  while  preparing  for  the  ministry, 
it  is  better  if  they  can  make  their  own  way.  I  would,  therefore,  have 
my  model  institution  located  in  a  large  city,  where  there  are  opportu- 
nities fur  ministerial  labor,  and  where  the  students  can  gain  a  prac- 
tical as  well  as  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  preaching.  No  student 
from  this  seminary  would  be  like  the  graduate  who  became  pastor  of 
a  village  church,  and  wrote  to  a  neighboring  minister:  "  Do  come  at 
once  and  help  me,  for  a  revival  is  about  to  break  out  on  my  hands, 
and  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it  I" 

No  preacher  can  move  men  to  obedience  to  Gk>d  unless  he  speak  as 
one  having  authority.  He  must  believe  what  he  preaches  with  every 
fibre  of  an  earnest  heart,  or  he  will  not  persuade  others.  He  should 
not  say  "  if,"  or  "  perhaps,"  or  "  it  may  be,"  but  "  yea,  and  verily,  and 
amen."  He  must  not  be  afraid  of  condemning  sin,  or  commending  holi- 
ness too  strongly.  Some  preachers  are  so  fearful  of  making  too  strong 
statements  that  they  say  nothing  with  any  edge  to  it.  Dr.  Dry-as-dnst 
never  says  a  rash  thing.  Instead  of  declaring  with  emphasis  that  the 
radii  of  a  circle  are  and  must  be,  always  and  everywhere,  equal,  he 
would  calmly  suggest  that,  "  at  times,  and  within  certain  limits,  the 
radii  of  a  circle  have  a  tendency  to  be  equal !" 

Every  graduate  in  my  model  seminary  should  be  a  more  earnest 
believer  in  the  sovereign  God,  the  atoning  Savior,  the  infallible  Bible, 
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and  all  the  other  truths  of  revealed  religion,  than  when  he  entered. 
No  professor  should  be  allowed  to  retain  his  chair,  the  effect  of  whose 
teaching  was  to  weaken  the  student's  faith  in  these  things.  Each 
graduate  must  be  a  better  reader,  a  better  speaker,  and  a  more  vigor- 
ous preacher  for  his  course  in  the  institution,  He  must  also  be  braver 
and  truer  than  before;  more  conscious  of  his  utter  dependence  on  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  more  on  fire  with  zeal  to  do  with  his  might  the  one 
work  to  which  he  has  been  called — ^that  of  bringing  men  to  faith  in 
Christ  and  obedience  to  €k>d. 

Suchy  then,  is  my  idea.  Let  us  have  one  institution  in  America, 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Dry-as-dust,  where  critics  are  made,  of  whom  we 
can  be  proud  as  the  greatest  living  authorities,  who  shall  write  pon- 
derous tomes  and  learned  articles,  and  whose  occasional  sermons  are 
as  finished  and  polished  as  an  elephant's  tusk,  and  do  justice  to  the 
subject.  The  library  should  contain  everything  ever  written  on  theo- 
logical questions,  sound  and  unsound:  and  the  faculty  should  be  able 
to  gpive  an  answer  longer,  deeper  and  more  incomprehensible  than  his 
heresies  to  every  Spinoza  and  Comte  and  Strauss  and  Spencer  of  them 
all.  And  in  each  of  our  large  cities  I  would  have  a  seminary  whose 
one  aim  is  the  training  of  preachers  who  shall  give  their  lives  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Word. 


IV.— SABBATH-SCHOOL  BIBLE  STUDY. 

NO.  II. 

By  President  D.  S.  Gregory,  D.D. 

Thb  Study  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible  as  Wholes. 

Thb  aim  of  the  present  paper  is  to  outline  a  method  of  studying  the 
books  of  the  Bible  as  organic  wholes,  as  suggested  in  the  previous 
paper.  This  implies,  of  course,  a  stage  of  Bible  study  beyond  those 
ordinarily  pursued  and  appropriate  to  advanced  Bible  classes.  It  also 
implies 

^  A  NEW   POINT    OF    VIEW, 

from  which  to  regard  and  study  the  Word  of  €k)d.  It  is  our  convic- 
tion that  the  Church  is  preparing  to  advance  to  this  new  point  of 
view.  This  will  become  more  apparent  by  a  brief  presentation  of  the 
old  and  the  new. 

When,  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, Robert  Stephens,  during  2k  journey  on  horsehnck  from  Paris  to 
Lyons,  divided  up  the  New  Testament  into  verses,  he  accomplished  a 
feat  in  vivisection  which,  like  all  successful  performances  in  that 
direction,  left  the  once-living  body  dismembered  and,  so  far  as  might 
be,  dead.  From  the  time  of  that  mechanical  division  on,  through  cen- 
turies, the  Word  of  Gted,  for  the  average  reader,  consisted  of  so  many 
verses,  connected  very  much  as  the  grains  in  a  sand-Vie^i^^  9ix^  c^oxi- 
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neoted.  It  has  been  difficult  for  the  masses  of  men  to  see  it  from  any 
other  point  of  view.  We  are  constrained  to  think  that  this  chopping- 
up  of  the  Bible  and  the  consequent  way  of  looking  upon  its  separate 
portions  have  influenced,  more  or  less  deleteriously,  all  the  thinking  in 
connection  with  Biblical  study.  It  has  been  too  much  regarded  as  a 
great  store-house  of  proof-texts  for  the  men  who  have  had  some  relig- 
ious theory  to  establish  or  defend.  The  world  has  only  recently  be- 
gun to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  one  organic  unfolding  of 
God's  work  of  redemption  for  fallen  man,  and  that  each  of  its  separate 
books  has  its  place  in  the  great  scheme  and  its  own  theme,  organising 
idea,  plan  and  unity.  The  dismembered  parts  are  slowly  knitting 
themselves  together  again,  and  becoming  once  more  informed  with 
the  life,  beauty  and  power  that  Gk>d  meant  them  always  to  have. 

The  present  seems  to  be  a  most  auspicious  time  for  the  Church  to 
begin  the  study  of  the  Bible  from  this  new  point  of  view.  The  clos- 
ing-up  of  the  breaks  between  the  verses,  by  the  Revised  version  so 
recently  issued,  serves  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  organic  connection 
between  the  parts  of  the  Books,  and  prepares  for  grasping  their  unity 
as  the  work  of  Stephens  prepared  for  their  disintegration. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  proper  recognition  of  the  great  fact  of  literary 
unity  must  largely  shape  and  give  increased  efficiency  to  the  Bible 
study  of  the  future.  The  spirit  of  the  age  already  demands  that  the 
study  be  at  once  begun,  unless  biblical  work  is  to  fall  behind  all  other 
kindred  work.  Says  Matthew  Arnold:  "  Of  the  literature  of  France 
and  Germany,  as  of  the  intellect  of  Europe  in  general,  the  main  effort, 
for  now  many  years,  has  been  a  critical  effort;  the  endeavor  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge — ^theology,  philosophy,  history,  art,  science^- 
to  see  the  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is.''  We  heartily  accept  this  as 
certainly  the  proper  aim  of  all  critical  study  of  words  from  God,  if 
not  of  the  proper  study  of  merely  human  productions — to  come  to  see 
them  as  they  really  are.  That  this  can  only  be  done  by  studying  the 
books  in  the  light  of  their  origin,  aim,  organizing  idea  and  plan,  is 
made  obvious  by  a  little  reflection.  He  would  be  thought  either  in- 
sane or  idiotic,  who  would  expect  to  grasp  the  thought  of  Demosthe- 
nes' Oration  on  the  Crown  by  simply  studying  it  in  isolated  sen- 
tences, or  of  Shakespeare's  Julius  Cceaar  by  scanning  the  successive 
verses.  The  parts  must  be  studied  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
the  whole,  from  which  they  receive  their  chief  meaning.  The  only 
common-sense  way  of  studying  other  things  is  the  common-sense  way 
of  studying  the  divine  Word.  It  is  the  only  way  to  bring  out  the 
full  meaning,  teaching  and  application  of  Scripture.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  means  vastly  more  than  its  separate  and  detached  verses 
or  passages  teach.  That  vast  increase  of  meaning  is  reached  as  the 
mind  understands  whence  and  for  what  that  epistle  came  into  exist- 
ence, and   with  what  organizing   thought   the   Apostle   weaves  its 
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« 

tnidw  together  and  into  a  living  whole,  intended  to  reach  and  impart 
spiritual  life  and  power  to  those  for  whom  he  indited  it.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  even  the  single  verses,  as  single,  can  only  be  fully 
and  fairiy  understood  by  viewing  them  in  the  light  of  the  theme  and 
plan  and  scope  of  the  whole  book.  The  average  proof -text  in  a  ref- 
erence Bible,  selected  with  sublime  indifference  to  the  real  connec- 
tions of  Scripture,  is  quite  as  apt  not  to  prove,  as  to  prove,  the  thesis 
in  support  of  which  it  is  cited« 

The  kind  of  study  for  which  we  are  pleading,  besides  bringing  out 
new  meaning  from  the  whole  and  the  parts  of  the  books  of  Scripture 
and  so  introducing  to  a  larger  knowledge,  will  provide  what  is  needed 
to  fix  the  divine  teaching  in  the  mind  of  the  Bible  student.  It  will 
reveal  Gk>d's  own  way  of  having  the  truth  put  together,  the  divine 
plan  of  the  book.  God's  schemes  of  things  are  always  better  than 
man's.  They  are  natural,  while  man's  are  artificial.  If  a  real  plan, 
of  a  real  connected  whole,  is  to  be  found  in  a  book,  it  goes  without 
arguing  that  that  is  likely  to  be  better  than  one  invented  by  even  the 
best  of  international  committees.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that 
such  unity  and  plan  are  to  be  found  in  at  least  one  book  in  the  Bible. 
If  once  found,  studied  out  and  grasped,  it  cannot  but  be  fixed  in  the 
memory;  for,  used  as  the  key  to  the  book,  each  perusal  will  renew 
the  lesson  at  first  learned,  and  bring  it  again  into  mind  in  the  old  and 
familiar  connections.  Nor  will  the  renewal  of  the  old  and  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  old  lesson  be  a  barren  and  mechanical  thing; 
for  on  each  return  to  it  with  the  rational  key  to  its  meaning,  the  book 
in  its  verses  and  paragraphs  and  chapters  and  whole  will  unfold  an 
ever-growing  significance  and  power.  Its  words  will  catch  a  divine 
afflatus^  its  teachings  become  more  largely  luminous  and  inspiring, 
and  its  applications  take  on  a  profounder  and  sublimer  reach. 

THE   GENERAL  METHOD    OF   STUDY, 

The  first  requisite  to  success  in  such  study  of  any  book  of  the  Bible 
is,  that  the  text  of  the  book  should  be  in  proper  form  before  the  eye. 
In  order  to  the  fullest  success,  the  old  dismemberment  into  verses 
should  be  obliterated.  The  text  should  be  printed  as  is  the  custom 
in  other  books—properly  arranged  in  paragraphs  and  sections — so  as 
to  bring  out,  in  the  very  typographical  form,  the  plan  of  the  book 
with  the  relations  of  the  parts.  The  eye  will  thus  aid  the  understand- 
ing. It  is  often  mentioned  as  one  of  the  glaring  faults  of  present 
methods  of  study,  that  they  lead  the  student  away  from  the  Bible 
itself  to  notes  and  helps  and  lesson  papers.  With  the  plan  here  pro- 
posed, this  would  be  impossible.  It  could  not  be  carried  out  except 
with  the  Bible  as  the  basis.  It  would  be  immediately  embodied  in 
the  Bible,  and  in  fact  would  be  the  Bible  itself,  thus  turning  the 
mind  to  that  first,  midst  and  last. 

The  second  thing  requisite  is  to  find  the  key  to  the  book  aa  2^  ^\\o\^^ 
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and  thus  to  get  at  its  aim,  theme,  scope  and  plan.  Every  book  of  gen- 
uine historic  birth  and  human  interest,  is  shaped  by  the  times  and 
circumstances  out  of  which  it  comes.  He  who  wishes  to  understand 
any  book  of  the  Bible  must,  therefore,  devote  the  proper  study  and 
accord  due  weight  to  the  agents  of  forces,  human  and  divine,  individ- 
ual and  national,  which  wrought  in  producing  it.  He  must  lay  hold 
with  firm  mental  grasp  upon  the  ideas,  customs,  circumstances,  rela- 
tions and  aims  which  gave  it  final  shape.  The  questions  to  be  asked 
are:  What  was  the  actual  origin  of  this  book,  and  for  whom  was  it 
especially  designed  ?  What  were  the  character  and  needs  of  the  part 
and  age  of  the  world  in  which,  and  of  the  people  among  whom,  it 
was  produced  ?  Who  was  the  author,  and  what  were  his  character 
and  qualifications  ?  What  was  the  special  aim  of  the  author,  and 
what  that  of  the  divine  Spirit  in  the  penning  of  the  book  ?  What  is 
the  relation  of  this  book  to  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  its  part  in  the  great 
}>lan  of  the  whole  ?  These  are  questions  to  be  settled  by  historical 
-evidence. 

The  third  requisite  to  the  method  of  Bible  study  here  proposed, 
is  the  earnest  study  of  the  book  itself — seeking  in  the  light  of  all  the 
related  facts  to  grasp  it  in  detail  and  in  completeness,  in  part  and  in 
whole ;  making  use  of  the  previously  sought-out  secret  of  the  author's 
age,  life  and  genius,  and  of  the  revelation  of  the  divine  purpose,  in 
-order  to  reach  the  higher  truth  of  the  divine  Word.  The  questions  to 
be  asked  are:  What  is  the  special  idea  embodied  in  this  book  ?  What 
IS  the  outline-plan  of  the  book,  as  shaped  by  the  author's  idea  ?  How 
do  the  parts  of  the  book,  down  to  the  minutest,  fall  into  this  plan,  so 
as  to  make  up  one  whole  ?  These  are  questions  to  be  settled  largely 
by  such  a  study  of  the  book  as  will  give  perfect  familiarity  with  its 
contents.  Dr.  Joseph  Addison  Alexander  was  accustomed  to  advise 
his  theological  pupils  to  lay  the  foundation  for  such  familiarity  by 
reading  a  whole  book  of  Scripture  at  a  sitting,  and  then  perusing  it 
again  and  again  in  the  same  way.  As  a  result,  when  the  teacher  has 
-a  clear  and  logical  mind,  the  book  is  likely  to  fall  into  its  natural 
divisions  in  the  process  of  reading.  Such  rapid  reading  must,  of 
•course,  be  supplemented  by  careful,  analytic  reading  of  the  whole, 
^or  must  the  true  student  fail  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of 
the  best  workers  in  the  departments  of  Biblical  criticism  and  interpre- 
tation. 

Finally,  there  are  the  great  essential  questions  which  bear  directly 
upon  the  ultimate  aim  of  Biblical  study.  They  are  applicable  to 
•every  verse  and  passage  of  the  book  studied.  What  do  the  words  of 
the  text  mean  ?  What  is  their  teachingy  in  their  present  connection  ? 
What  is  the  application  of  this  teaching  to  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  student  or  pupil  ?  To  these  questions  everything  else  is  sub- 
ordinate.    Reference  Bibles,  Concordances,  Bible  Dictionaries,  Geog- 
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raphies  and  Histories,  Commentaries,  Lesson  Papers,  should  be  re- 
lentlessly thmst  aside  the  moment  they  begin  to  interfere  with  get- 
ting at  the  meaning,  teaching  and  application  of  the  words  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  relation  to  the  salvation  and  edification  of  souls. 

Bible  study,  from  the  point  of  view  just  proposed  and  combining 
all  these  requisites,  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  the  kind  demanded, 
especially  in  the  more  advanced  classes,  by  the  present  call  for  prog- 
ress beyond  the  attainments  of  the  past.  Carried  on  with  that 
humble  reliance  upon  the  guidance  and  illumination  of  the  Spirit  of 
Ch>d,  without  which  no  method  of  Scriptural  study  can  avail  any- 
thing, it  should  lead  the  student  to  the  heart  of  the  Word  of  God  in 
its  bearings  upon  the  human  soul  in  character  and  conduct.  It  is  the 
purpose  to  illustrate  this  method  in  subsequent  numbers  of  the  Re- 
view. 

v.— WORDS  WITH  THEIR  WORKINGS. 

By  Pkof.  Alexander  Wilder. 

Words  are  things  ensouled.  "  There  ar^  cases,"  says  Coleridge, 
"  in  which  more  knowledge  of  value  can  be  conveyed  by  the  history 
of  a  word  than  by  the  history  of  a  campaign."  A  criticism  upon 
them,  therefore,  becomes  a  survey  of  the  mental  life  of  the  individual, 
people,  or  period.  The  conceptions  which  exhibit  themselves  in  our 
thoughts  show  the  problems  with  which  we  are  occupied,  and  the 
terms  which  we  employ  to  describe  them  illustrate  forcibly  how  we 
treat  them.  ^  When,  therefore,  we  are  diligent  to  acquire  proper  forms 
of  expression,  we  are  building  more  wisely  than  we  often  imagine.. 
The  sparrow  makes  her  nest  in  the  house  prepared  for  her  reception ; 
and  ideas  of  the  nobler  and  better  sort  come  forth  and  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  has  made  ready  for  them  by 
chaste  elegance  of  speech  as  well  as  a  cultured  understanding. 

"  Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,"  said  Jesus,  "  they  shall 
give  a  reason  {logos)  for  in  the  day  of  judgment;  for  by  thy  words 
(re(w-ons)  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  con- 
demned." Idle  here  means,  unholy;  unproductive  of  any  good  result; 
without  utility.  The  Pharisees  had  wantonly  ascribed  one  of  His 
cures  to  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  demons;  thus  opening  their  minds  to 
regard  every  suggestion  with  favor  which  might  impugn  His  motives 
and  actions.  "  Out  of  the  overflowing  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak- 
eth."  He  declared  to  them.  If,  therefore,  the  utterers  could  not  justify 
their  words  by  reasons,  they  were  condemned  as  wicked  and  blas- 
phemous. 

The  sanctities  of  speech  relate  accordingly  to  moral  qualities,  and 
80  require  at  our  hand  a  strict  observance  of  the  proprieties  of  lau-^ 
guage,  the  correct  forms  of  expression,  and  good  usage.    T\i\x^,  xaxxaXv 
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is  due  likewise  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature.  Speech  came  with  hu- 
manity itself,  and  to  be  heir  of  all  the  ap^es  would  be  of  little  value 
but  for  the  heritage  of  vocal  utterance.  We  can  hardly  over-estimate 
our  allotment. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  afforded  us,  in  *^  Ivanhoe,"  a  most  apt  and 
exquisite  illustration  of  the  influence  of  events  upon  our  lani^^uage. 
The  jester,  Wamba,  accompanying  the  Saxon  swineherd,  reminds  him 
that  the  animals  will  become  Frenchmen  before  long — meaning  that 
their  English  designation  of  pigs  would  be  changed  for  the  corre- 
sponding French  one  of  pork^  when  they  left  the  company  of  the 
thrall  to  appear  at  the  table  of  the  lord.  The  Norman  Conquest  has, 
indeed,  been  impressed  upon  the  English  language  by  such  transfor- 
mations as  from  sheep  to  mutton,  from  swine  to  pork,  from  calves  to 
veal,  and  from  oxen  to  beef.  Changes  analogous  to  these  are  found 
in  every  department  of  our  speech,  and  in  the  spelling  of  our  words 
still  more  than  in  the  words  themselves.  All  our  ancestors  have  had  a 
hand  in  shaping  the  curious  articulations  and  all  the  variations.  Bor^ 
row's  gipsy  maid  ought  not  to  discard  us  as  she  did  her  lover  in  Ro- 
many Ryty  nor  even  to  flout  us  for  being  "  word-mad."  Our  history 
is  recorded  in  our  language  and  the  words  which  we  employ. 

We  may  not,  when  we  have  anything  important  to  say,  descend  to 
carelessness  and  slovenly  utterance.  The  language  which  an  individ- 
ual employs  is  the  symbol  and  expression  of  his  spiritual  and  intellect- 
ual life.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  all  writers,  as  well  as  public 
speakers,  to  observe  conscientiously  a  strict  chastity  of  diction,  and  to 
abstain  carefully  from  affording  any  sanction  of  the  existing  abases. 
They  should  endeavor  strenuously  to  use  every  word  with  sedulous 
regard  to  its  more  delicate  shades  of  meaning,  and  do  this  so  nicely 
that  any  change  or  substitution  would  invite  a  modifying  of  the  sense. 
This  is  an  act  of  justice  to  the  diligent  reader  or  hearer,  as  well  as  a 
becoming  homage  to  the  dignity  of  language  itself. 

Usage,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  transcended  its  proper  limits  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  as  indeed  it  too  often  does  in  respect  to  manners  and 
morals.  Solecisms  are  tolerated,  and  even  slang  expressions  find  dieir 
way  into  current  speech.  The  form  of  words  known  as  datMe 
entendre  often  vitiates  language,  and  even  debauches  its  meaning.  A 
practice  has  grown  up  of  giving  words  a  lower  sense  than  the  legiti- 
mate one,  and  its  evil  fruit  is  everywhere  manifest  in  the  abrogation 
of  niceties  of  expression,  and  even  in  the  total  obscuring  of  their 
proper  import.  Indeed,  the  sensuous  reasoners  of  the  present  time 
have  contributed  largely  to  this  debasement  of  language,  by  giving  a 
perverted  meaning  to  many  of  our  noblest  terms,  and  particularly  hf 
degrading  them  to  lower  significations  indicative  of  their  own  infe- 
rior altitude  of  thought.  For  example,  it  is  not  easy  for  an  unskilled 
reader  to  ascertain,  even  with  the  aid   of  dictionaries,  the  precise 
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meaning  of  such  words  as  mindy  soniy  intellect^  reasoHy  spiriiy  philoach 
phf/y  9cience,  etc. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  too  much  to  hope  that  these  practices  will  be 
corrected  and  language  restored  to  its  former  purity.  The  rule  exists 
here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  revolutions  do  not  go  backward.  Lexi- 
cographers are  so  conscious  of  this  that  they  govern  their  action  by  it 
and  define  words  according  to  their  popular  sense,  rather  than  by  their 
etymology.  We  might  deem  the  movement  to  correct  this  practice  a 
aalutary  one;  but  the  umpires  of  literature  would  heed  it  little  more 
than  the  swelling  ocean  heeded  the  broom  and  vociferations  of  Mrs. 
Partington.  Yet  the  matter  is  not  so  altogether  hopeless  as  to  justify 
any  servile  or  abject  conformity  to  the  prevailing  demoralization.  A 
diligent  attention  to  the  structure  and  derivation  of  words,  as  well  as 
to  the  changes  which  they  have  undergone  from  the  attrition  of  daily 
use,  will  enable  writers  and  speakers  to  conform  to  the  principles  of 
correct  usage;  and  certainly,  they  who  justly  appreciate  the  matter 
will  confess  its  importance.  The  most  superficial  and  inconsiderate 
will  be  aware  that  one  term  answers  a  specific  purpose  better  than 
another  having  very  similar  definitions,  and  that  this  very  often  occurs 
in  cases  where  dictionaries  do  not  make  these  distinctions  plain.  In- 
deed, we  may  accept  it  very  confidently  as  a  dogma  well  established: 
that  our  verbal  elements  were  not  constituted  arbitrarily,  but  were 
adopted  originally  because  of  their  interior  relation  to  the  ideas  which 
they  should  convey.  Every  word  and  sound  was  intended  to  be  a 
resemblance  and  imitation  of  thought,  as  well  as  its  vehicle. 

Ideas  are  in  three  planes:  the  natural,  or  sensuous;  the  logical,  or 
eoientific;  and  the  superior,  or  spiritual.  Observation  and  experience 
pertain  to  the  first  of  these,  reasoning  and  comparison  to  the  second, 
intellection  to  the  third.  It  is  proper  to  employ  words  representing 
ideas  on  the  lower  plane  to  represent  a  higher  conception,  as  in  meta- 
phor and  allegory.  Indeed,  much  of  our  language  consists  of  words 
that  have  lost  their  sensuous  meaning  and  acquired  the  supersensuous. 
Thus,  soul  and  spirit  no  longer  mean  breath ;  and  heaven  is  something 
more  than  the  sky.  It  is  not,  however,  equally  admissible  to  give  the 
names  indicative  of  the  higher  order  to  that  which  is  inferior.  We 
may  address  and  represent  the  Supreme  Being  as  our  Father,  Lord, 
and  King;  but  it  is  an  unworthy  abuse  of  language  to  style  some 
unworthy  personage  a  god.  Such  things  are  done,  and  not  unfre- 
quently;  but  we  are  conscious  of  irreverence,  which  indicates  their 
impropriety,  even  when  it  is  done  in  irony. 

Many  are  the  abuses  of  s|)eech  from  the  disregard  of  this  principle. 
Here  is  a  language  of  priests  or  men  of  the  higher  learning  in  every 
dialect.  Professor  Lesley  assures  us ;  and  the  matter  ought  to  be 
heeded.  We  darken  counsel  when  we  use  words  without  kuowl^d^*^. 
For  example :  it  is  a  misnomer  to  style  any  legislative  ot^wi^tvqa  ^ 
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law.  It  oonfoands  the  Word  of  Gk)d  with  the  commandments  of  men. 
Law  is  permanent,  unchangeable,  divine  ;  and  it  is  not  set  in  foroe  by 
decree  or  enactment,  that  may  be  altered  or  repealed.  It  is  equally 
absurd  to  designate  physical  science  by  the  appellation  of  philosophy. 
There  is  no  natural  philosophy,  because  philosophy  is  always  beyond 
and  superior  to  nature.  It  is  the  province  of  science  to  observe,  an- 
alyze and  compare  ;  but  philosophy  affords  it  the  standard  or  crite- 
rion by  which  only  can  just  comparison  be  made.  The  refusal  to 
acknowledge  such  a  standard,  and  the  neglect  to  make  use  of  it,  will 
infallibly  leave  the  individual  unknowing — ^agnostic.  All  knowledge 
which  is  included  within  the  domain  of  the  physical  sense  and  con- 
sciousness is  limited  by  these  conditions,  and  therefore  comes  short 
of  that  intellection  which  enables  it  to  be  exact,  and  therefore  philos- 
ophic. The  understanding  or  reasoning  faculty  is  most  excellent  in 
its  place  ;  but  the  overstanding  {Efii6vtrft)  or  pure  reason  is  superior. 

The  propriety  of  the  words  which  we  employ  is  all-important  to 
the  meaning  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  express.  Metaphor  has 
changed  the  purport  of  many  expressions  to  the  supersensuous  defini- 
tion. Perhaps  this  is  owing  in  a  degree  to  the  fact  that  the  higher 
sense  inhered  potentially  in  the  lower.  We  do  not  say  indicate  to 
denote  a  pointing  with  the  index  finger;  but  every  one  may  perceive 
that  the  word  should  be  used  to  express  a  showing  with  great  precis- 
ion, as  if  pointing.  The  hand  does  duty  both  as  our  most  important 
member  and  as  a  symbol  of  all  energy;  we  handle  a  tool  or  a  subject 
with  equal  readiness.  But  we  apprehend  and  comprehend  as  intellec- 
tual acts,  not  so  often  physically. 

Each  of  the  senses  does  duty  metaphorically  as  well  as  literally. 
To  see  is  to  perceive  by  mental  vision  as  well  as  physically;  to  under- 
stand; to  give  attention;  to  be  careful;  to  visit;  to  experience;  to 
know.  To  hear  is  to  give  attention;  to  take  heed;  to  extend  faith;  to 
understand.  To  smell  is  to  give  heed;  to  perceive;  to  suspect.  To 
taste  is  to  try  or  test;  to  learn  by  trial;  to  share;  to  enjoy.  To  feel 
is  to  test;  to  be  assured;  to  be  conscious  mentally;  to  take  internal 
cognizance;  to  know. 

It  has  been  a  common  observation  among  writers  that  short  words 
intensify  the  force  of  expression.  Indeed,  polysyllabic  terms  often 
obscure  the  meaning  to  the  inexpert  reader,  and  are  not  altogether 
free  from  the  imputation  of  pedantry.  It  is  not  their  length,  how- 
ever, that  constitutes  the  objection,  so  much  as  the  fact  that  they  are 
exotic.  The  words  of  one  syllable  are  mostly  pure  English  or 
"  Saxon,"  and,  so  to  speak,  indigenous.  They  are  incorporated  into 
our  very  thought  and  nature.  The  dissyllables  are  more  largely  Nor- 
man-French, and  wrought  into  our  language  by  the  events  consequent 
upon  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  longer  words  are  generally  later 
grafts,  and  are  still  somewhat  alien  to  us,  and  unwelcome  to  the  great 
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body  of  oar  people.  They  seem  to  be  used  by  individuals  who  affect 
or  would  be  pleased  to  constitute  a  patrician  class  in  our  republican 
society.  In  fact,  the  high-sounding  Greek  and  Latin  derivatives  be- 
long chiefly  to  the  technology  of  crafts  and  professions,  and  not  to  the 
living  speech  of  our  population.  Their  use,  however  curiously  dis- 
guised, always  "  smells  of  the  shop."  They  are  used  as  much  to  con- 
ceal ideas  and  the  want  of  ideas  as  to  convey  information. 

We  will  digress  a  little  in  order  to  notice  the  attempts  to  simplify 
orthography.  This  is  very  desirable,  but  not  at  the  total  sacrifice  of 
etymology.  The  endeavors,  so  far,  have  been  sad  failures.  Phonetic 
spelling  displeases  the  eye;  and  indeed,  the  humorists.  Jack  Downing, 
Josh  Billings,  Artemus  Ward  and  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  appear  to  be 
18  attractive  examples  as  we  have  of  the  proposed  ''  spelling  reform." 
There  must  be  a  rule  established,  which  has  not  been  attempted.  We 
want  no  half-way  measures,  like  those  recommended  by  the  Philolog- 
ical Association.  Even  those  set  on  foot  by  Noah  Webster  have  been 
mostly  abrogated  by  those  who  edited  his  Dictionary.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded chiefly  in  provincializing  the  English  language  as  it  is  used 
in  the  United  States ;  but  not  in  radically  amending  the  methods  of 
spelling.  As  we  are  now  going  on,  we  seem  to  be  approximating  a 
period  when  our  language  will  be  independent  of  lexicons. 

Classical  pronunciations  already  tend  to  repeat  the  confusion  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  We  have  the  insular  and  Italian  methods  of  pro- 
nouncing, and  the  modem  German  style,  which  would  have  made 
Caesar  and  Cicero  run  wild  with  horror.  The  indefiniteness  of  sounds 
to  letters  in  English  is  largely  due  to  the  receiving  of  words  from  the 
early  European  dialects,  without  any  endeavor  to  amend  their  orthog- 
raphy. Our  vowels,  and  many  of  our  consonants,  have  thus  become 
uncertain  and  indefinite  in  sound.  It  does  not  seem  impracticable, 
however,  to  correct  this.  These  philologists  may  hold  an  Interna- 
tional Council  to  fix  the  quality  of  the  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet, 
so  as  to  make  them  uniform  in  every  language.  This  being  done,  the 
next  step  would  be  to  reform  the  orthography  of  every  language  so 
as  to  conform  to  the  new  standard.  In  our  own  English  dialect,  the 
principal  changes  which  would  be  thus  rendered  necessary,  will  be 
reduced  to  two  classes  :  1.  The  spelling  of  words  as  they  are  sounded. 
2.  The  pronunciation  of  words  as  they  are  spelled.  Much  of  our  cor- 
rupt orthography  is  due  to  the  Norman  influence.  This  may  be  elim- 
inated; then  we  should  have  better  rules  of  accentuation,  in  place  of 
the  present  capricious  usage  which  has  changed  three  times  in  a  cen- 
tury. We  have  much  to  gain  from  this  proceeding.  The  English 
language,  with  all  its  faults,  is  most  suitable  for  purposes  of  business 
ind  commerce.  It  would,  with  these  emendations,  bid  fair  to  become 
the  classic  language  of  modern  time.  It  is  easy  to  learn,  having  little 
grammatical  inflection  to  vforry  the  student. 
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Puriets  have  endeavored  to  check  the  practice  of  adopting  foreign 
terms.  My  sympathies  go  with  them ;  though  the  Itidex  JExpurgcUori^^ 
which,  in  a  merry  moment,  was  set  up  in  the  office  of  The  Evening 
Post,  was  rather  extravagant.  The  needs  of  our  language  have 
domesticated  such  words  as  Jinessey  prestige^  apparcUtMj  etc,  and  we 
know  not  how  to  get  along  without  thenL  We  have  no  home-bom 
English  to  designate  the  innumerable  constituents  of  a  woman's  wear- 
ing apparel.  The  word  reliable  defies  assault.  Coleridge  first  used 
it  in  The  Morning  Posty  in  1800,  and  it  survives  the  hostility  of  Rich- 
ard Grant  White  and  The  Evening  Post,  I  wish  that  transpire  and 
present  were  restored  to  their  legitimate  meanings.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible, however;  the  attritions  of  use  will  likewise  wear  away  letters 
and  even  syllables.  We  now  say  mob  for  mobile  vulgus;  cab  for  cab- 
rioiety  and,  I  regret  to  say,  stage  for  stage-coach.  This  latter  absurd- 
ity ought  to  be  corrected. 

Preachers  of  the  Oospel  and  religious  teachers  generally,  must  be 
relied  upon  to  lead  in  any  movement  for  the  old  paths.  Irreligious 
as  we  too  often  are,  we  are  led  by  them  in  much  of  our  thought  and 
modes  of  expression.  The  translations  of  the  Bible  fixed  the  lan- 
guages of  (rermany  and  England,  even  obstructing  the  endeavors  to 
amend  the  version.  Pulpit  literature  excels  all  other  kinds  in  its  in- 
fluence on  habits  of  speech.  The  practice  of  many  parents,  who  are 
not  church-goers,  in  sending  their  young  children  to  Sunday-school 
and  service,  has  an  incalculable  influence  upon  our  modes  of  speaking. 
It  is  the  period  of  impressibility;  and  what  is  stamped  in  during  the 
first  twelve  years  of  life  on  earth  becomes  a  part  of  the  very  consti- 
tution itself.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  desired  that  this  fact  will  have  its 
influence  to  induce  clergymen  to  be  careful  about  their  selection  of 
words,  in  the  outside  of  the  pulpit.  There  is  a  moral  reason  behind 
it :  purity  of  speech,  as  well  as  propriety,  is  a  most  powerful  agency 
to  assure  purity  of  life.  Incorrectness  of  diction,  slang  and  wanton 
language,  are  so  many  marks  of  unworthy  attraction.  In  the  little 
things — matters  apparently  unimportant  as  this — men  make  them- 
selves really  worthy,  noble  and  great. 
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VI.— ECCLESIASTICISM. 

By  F.  C.  Spabhawk,  Nbwton  Cbktbe,  Mass. 

Habit  has  made  as  oonneot  EooleaiastioiBm  with  oowls  and  mjBterioiu  ceremo- 
nials; but  these  are  not  the  thing  itself,  nor  eyen  neoessary  to  its  existence.  Eoole- 
siasticism  is  the  dominion  of  Form  oyer  Spirit,  and  it  is  not  to  be  recognized  by 
any  special  feature,  for  it  is  Protean,  bnt  by  being  always  material—being  always 
the  Letter.  This  straggle  between  it  and  Spiritaality  is  the  same  old  war  which 
we  know  so  well  as  that  between  the  sool  and  body,  each  to  be  first  What  a  per- 
fect senrant  the  body  makes;  how  it  is  fitted  to  the  world  it  liyee  in,  and  how  in- 
dispensable it  is !  We  are  right  to  consider  its  wants  and  its  pleasares.  Bat  if  it 
become  master  I  what  contempt  I  what  misery  I  It  mast  be  dethroned  or  there 
is  nothing  bnt  min. 

Ecdesiasticism  is  the  body  of  Religion.  It  is  as  nsefal  to  it  as  a  haman  body 
to  its  possessor,  bat  it  becomes  as  mach  to  be  hated  and  feared  if  it  gain  ascend- 
ency. Indeed,  the  tyranny  of  Ecclesiasticism,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  body,  are 
the  most  nearly  alike  of  any  two  things.  The  effect  upon  a  charch  and  npon  an 
indiyidoal  is  the  same— rain.  First,  a  grasping  of  power  on  any  terms,  a  play 
upon  the  meaner  motiyeti  of  hnman  action,  laxary — laxary  at  all  costs,  a  deteriora- 
tion of  thonght,  of  motiye,  of  expression,  a  spiritaal—perhaps  not  death,  for  how 
do  we  know  that  spirit  can  eyer  die  ?  bat  certainly,  a  spiritual  catalepsy.  Eccle- 
siastidsm  is  like  the  body,  too,  in  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  it  endeayors 
to  assert  itself,  and  can  neyer  be  allowed  in  the  system  of  things  the  equality  of 
Bepublican  companionship,  but  must  either  rule  or  be  ruled — like  any  snob. 

It  loyes  masses  and  a  solid  phalanx,  but  it  is  aliye  eyen  in  the  atoms,  and  there 
ii  no  sect  too  humble  for  it  to  struggle  for  supremacy  in.  It  always  opposes  the 
free  play  of  the  faculties,  because  in  the  natural  order  of  things  it  must  be  sub- 
ordinate. And  so,  since  the  spirit  of  God  moyed  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  the 
waters  after  long  tumult  obeyed  this,  the  Letter,  or  Matter,  or  whateyer  name  we 
esll  it  by,  has  recognized  its  fate,  and  rebelled  against  it;  and  it  has  drawn  not 
only  indiyiduals  but  nations  and  hierarchies  into  its  rebellion.  And  it  has  such 
idaptability  that  whereyer  a  new  organization  rises  to  resist  it,  there  it  subtly  in- 
trenches itself,  in.  the  yery  heart  of  this.  When  Luther  had  conquered  the  Eccle- 
siastics, Ecclesiasticism  strode  oyer  into  the  Protestant  camp  and  established  its 
dominion  there  without  a  blow.  For,  though  Leo  X,  or  the  Bomish  Church,  no 
longer  interpreted  the  Bible  to  the  laity,  the  synods  did,  and  GaWin,  and  eyen 
Luther.  It  was  true  that  the  Bible  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  eyery- 
vhere  its  interpretation  came  through  constituted  authorities,  and  eyerywhere 
persecution  in  some  form  followed  the  man  who  dared  to  see  with  his  own  eyes 
and  hear  with  his  own  ears  the  sayings  of  that  Book,  which  aboye  all  others  chal- 
lenges men  to  test  eyerything,  especially  itself.  That  inspired  hypothesis  of  Paul, 
"If  anything  be  reyealed  to  another  that  sitteth  by,*'  was  too  deep  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  oyerbrooding  of  the  spirit  in  eyery  heart,  to  find  a  place  in  that 
age.  Like  the  doye,  it  fled  back  from  the  turbulent  waters  of  theology.  Haye 
they  not  yet  subsided  enough  to  giye  it  a  foothold  ?  This  reyerence  for  indiyidual 
power  and  insight  goes,  by  right,  hand  in  hand  with  a  scientific  belief  in  the 
atoms,  in  the  changes  which  we  see  in  great  bodies  being  inaugurated  and  carried 
oa  there,  a  belief  which,  applied  to  life,  shows  that  the  yiew  which  Christianity 
takes  of  indiyidual  rights  is  the  only  thoroughly  scientific  one  to  be  found  in  any 
religions  exposition.  This  free  play  of  the  atoms  is  what  Ecclesiasticism  dreads 
beyond  anything,  for  it  is  only  by  making  these  torpid  that  it  cmi  \iBXi^\«  SS^«e.\. 
What  was  it  that  opposed  Galileo,  and  the  host  of  men  w\io  \i«.N«\i^v^ 
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to  show  the  world  how  fearfully  and  wonderfally  it  was  created  ?  Not  the  mind 
of  Him  who  illostrated  all  spiritual  things  by  natural  ones,  and  pointed  to  nature 
as  an  expositor  of  Qod*8  hidden  meanings,  who  knew  that  natural  laws  are  shad- 
ows of  spiritual  laws,  and  that  escape  from  the  dominion  of  either  is  impossible. 

Belief  in  the  indulgence  system  is  losing  ground;  there  is  a  large  place  for  it 
in  many  creeds;  there  is  no  place,  natural  or  moral,  in  any  world  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  Does  being  forgiren  for  our  sins  mean  being  released  from  the 
immediate  consequences  of  them?  No  indeed.  It  means  a  reinforcement  of  the 
Spirit  to  carry  on  the  war  with,  and  make  a  new  Tictory  win  back  the  ground  lost 
in  the  last  defeat.  It  does  not  mean  that  all  that  ground  will  not  bear  marks  of 
conflict,  or  that  the  loss  of  the  slain  opportunities  does  not  cripple.  To  begin 
with  belief  in  sinning  with  immunity  degrades  the  power  of  Ohrist;  makes  that 
power  seem  more  on  a  line  with  the  maryelous,  less  natural,  and  so,  less  Divine; 
and  in  the  end  it  is  the  stronghold  of  Ecdesiasticism.  For,  if  one  can  escape, 
he  must  be  told  how;  both  revelation  and  science  have  the  same  command  for 
him,  **  Abandon  the  sins."  The  power  that  can  save  from  the  disagreeable  alter- 
native is  the  power  to  be  worshiped,  and  he  does  it  faithfully  with  tithe  of  mint, 
and  anise,  and  cummin. 

The  age,  for  all  its  faults,  is  one  of  anti-cant;  one  full  of  search  for  truth;  one 
that  does  not  want  a  false  resting-place;  one  that,  so  fSBtr  from  irreverence,  yearns 
as  perhaps  never  before  to  reverence  with  heart  and  soul,  with  strength  and  mind, 
one  tliat  says : 

**  Not  mine  to  look  where  chenibim  and  eexmpb  nuiy  not  eee; 
Bat  nothing  can  be  good  in  Him  that  evil  ii  in  me.** 

Therefore  one  that  is  coming  to  have  a  grand  distate  to  the  tithing  of  tie 
mint,  and  the  anise,  and  the  cummin,  and  that  is  beginning  to  look  into  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment  and  justice,  and  the  love  of  God- 
all  three  the  same  with  a  ratio  of  intensity.  And  looking  into  the  law;  it 
is  one  that  finds  that  the  man  who  does  wrong  receives  for  the  wrong  he  has 
done,  whether  his  error  be  a  backward  step  from  off  a  scaffolding,  or  from  a 
place  of  earthly  height,  or  from  the  rank  of  a  seraph.  Ecdesiasticism  is  a  coarse 
sieve  through  which  many  crimes  may  pass  untouched  ;  but  there  is  not  a 
human  foible  that  is  not  broken  against  the  adamantine  laws  which  the  Son  of 
man  reveals;  not  a  crime  that  is  not  ground  to  powder  by  the  weight  of  their  de- 
mands for  righteousness.  These  laws  are  natural,  scientific,  and  as  all-pervading 
as  the  air.  It  is  because  they  are  in  the  world  that  it  has  grown  from  the  Saurian 
age  to  manhood.  And  the  great  crime  of  Ecdesiasticism  is  that,  so  far  as  it  could, 
it  has  hindered  this  growth.  **Draw  near  to  God,"  says  Revelation.  **  Open  thoa 
mine  eyes  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law,"  prays  David,  like 
all  the  inspired  prophets,  who  constantly  turn  to  nature  for  explanation  and 
illustration.  It  is  Ecdesiasticism  that  has  built  the  fence,  picketed  with  its  own 
interpretations  about  the  Word,  and  that  calls  looking  through  this  irreverence. 
The  Letter  may  well  tremble  at  what  it  has  no  power  to  express,  but  it  is  the  right 
of  the  Spirit  to  search  even  the  deep  things  of  God.  The  one  thing  necessary  to 
any  success  here  is  the  same  which  is  indispensable  to  all  tests — fairness — that  a 
man  qualify  himself  for  the  office  before  he  attempts  to  be  judge. 

No  one  can  estimate  fairly  the  beauty  of  a  language  by  a  translation;  to  make 
his  opinion  of  it  of  weight,  he  must  study  the  nice  distinctions  for  himself.  Now, 
Spirituality  is  to-day  the  struggle  of  the  world;  to-morrow  the  nature  of  the  fittest, 
the  grand  proof  of  Evolution.  Its  tongue  has  not  yet  come  to  be  vernacular;  it 
has  still  a  language  strange  to  the  every-day  world.  But  the  people  who  are  loud- 
est in  giving  forth  its  meanings  are  often  those  who  have  taken  their  ideas  from 
hearsay,  from  translations,  or  interpretations,  not  for  themselves.  One  great  evi* 
dence  of  spirituality  being  in  the  system  of  things  is  this  very  demand — just  what 
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the  net  of  nature  demands— that  for  its  comprehension  there  must  be  the  same 
inditidnal  atndy.  The  law  that  to  him  who  already  has,  more  shall  be  giyen,  is 
imiTeraal  —  it  might  almost  be  called  an  expression  of  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Wealth,  by  its  very  tonching  the  ground,  rolls  up  like  a  snowball;  it  needs  only 
the  oontinned  manipulation  of  skillftd  fingers,  like  those  that  first  started  the 
moTing  mass.  Genius,  talent,  even  musdes,  gain  by  the  pride  of  possession, 
which  stimulates  to  constant  exercise,  and  so  much  care  is  taken  of  things  of 
▼alue,  that  a  fondness  for  the  use  is  made  to  go  with  possession.  A  great  math- 
ematician is  not  one  because  haying  a  talent  for  mathematics;  he  has  read  through 
an  army  of  books,  but  because  he  has  himself  worked  out  hundreds  of  problems 
under  every  rule.  A  chemist  has  himself  made  the  experiments  which  he  dis- 
courses about ;  a  physician  recounts  the  cases  that  have  come  under  his  eyes  ; 
a  lawyer  looks  up  precedents.  When  Agassiz  shut  up  the  text -books  and 
gave  his  students  the  frogs  themselves  to  study  upon,  he  proved  that  he  had 
studied  Nature  to  some  purpose,  since  he  knew,  not  only  about  her  work,  but 
about  her  methods  of  instruction.  In  every  branch  it  is  the  same  thing;  it  is 
necessary  to  know  practically  to  speak  with  authority.  In  Spirituality  Christ 
declares  that  he  who  does  the  will  of  God  shall  know  of  this  dootrme,  which  is 
by  no  means  simply  this  creed,  but  this  life.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  Jews  said 
of  Him,  *'No  man  ever  spake  like  this  man."  No  man  was  ever  so  thoroughly 
■eientifie  in  every  statement,  and  illustration  and  method;  and  if  they  could  not 
appreciate  this  on  the  higher  plane  of  his  teaching,  through  not  themselves  doing 
the  will  of  God,  they  could  on  the  plane  of  every-day  fact. 

Ecclesiasticism  covers  up  as  much  as  it  can,  this  natural  method  of  doing  the 
will  of  God,  through  acts  we  know  to  be  right,  by  means  of  which,  as  in  all  nat- 
ural studies,  we  come  into  higher  knowledge.  For  Ecclesiasticism  opposes  sci- 
ence in  religion  as  strenuously  as  it  has  always  done  in  nature,  for  both  develop 
individuality  and  make  men  look  at  things  reasonably,  instead  of  through  a  veil 
of  mysticism.  Science  and  Spirituality,  which  is  science  on  a  higher  plane,  teach 
us  about  that  wonderfnl  fact.  Evolution,  that  we  are  in  the  heart  of,  and  that  by 
its  constant  unfolding  of  higher,  gives  life  its  power  and  purpose,  and  its  zest 
But  Ecclesiasticism  takes  possession  of  what  it  cannot  comprehend,  and  instead 
of  standing  humbly  as  the  Letter  should  before  the  Higher  which  it  serves,  it 
claims  possession  of  it  as  Mystery,  and  arrogates  the  right  of  explaining  in  its 
own  way,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  has  advantages  for  itself. 

But  the  reason  why  it  should  be  opposed  and  deprived  of  its  authority  is  be- 
eause  it  assumes  the  name  of  Christianity  and  puts  religioo  in  a  false  light  l)efore 
the  world.  This  is  no  question  of  sect  opposing  sect;  it  is  time  for  mediieval 
eonfliets  to  be  over,  but  of  recalling  the  prophecy  that  the  Letter  killeth— that  is 
to  say,  the  Letter  ruling.  And  we  have  glaring  examples  of  the  spiritual  dead- 
ness  that  its  rule  brings,  when  it  can  be  said  truly  that  in  business  it  is  safer  to 
lake  one*8  chances  of  fair  dealing  with  people  who  make  no  profession  of  religion 
than  with  Church  members.  Business  men  confess  this,  and  confess  it  with  bated 
breath,  as  if  it  argued  badly  for  the  power,  if  nothing  else,  of  the  faith  in  which 
they  themselves  have  been  brought  up.  It  does  not  argue  at  all  for  religion;  the 
test  of  honesty  is  infallible  and  proves  spurious  metal.  Every  holy  cause  has 
found  its  betrayer — a  Judas  walked  even  among  the  disciples.  But  the  misfor- 
tunes of  churches  in  such  respects  are  not  in  question:  it  is  not  what  they  inad- 
vertently admit,  but  what  they  condone,  that  lowers  the  standard  of  public  morals. 
Nobody  believes  for  a  moment  that  a  follower  of  Christ  makes  bis  living  by  dis- 
honest practices;  that  one  who  loves  Him  who  died  for  men  can  ever  overreach 
his  neighbors,  devour  widows'  houses,  and  consider  things  made  straight  by  giv- 
ing his  tithe  for  the  support  of  public  worship.  Whoever  believes  in  Evolution, 
believes  in  the  possibility  of  growth  from  wickedness  to  righteousness.    But  the 
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lirBt  eyidenoe  of  any  right  g;rowih  it  hoiiMiy  with  on«*8  Mlf;  and  to  oChera.  Wa 
oanQot  deaeiye  nature;  we  eannot  aow  atonea,  and  gamer  aheayea  of  wheat;  nei- 
ther can  we  deoeiye  the  Spiritoal  nature.  Byen  in  the  yery  Garden  of  Kden  eyery 
tree  was  to  bear  of  ita  own  kind.  Spiritual  diahoneaty  neyer  ripena  into  any 
fruit  in  the  garden  of  Qod;  neyer  ia  anything  to  ua  but  applea  of  Sodom.  And 
the  power  that  reyeala  this  ia  the  power  of  Ohriat.  It  may  oall  itaelf  Beienee;  that 
is  Christ  too;  for  it  is  a  dearer  interpretation  of  thoae  aimple  and  grand  laws 
through  obedience  to  which  the  earth  is  giyen  to  men,  and  men  are  inyeated  with 
a  soyereignty  that  is  unassailable;  becauae  it  comea  not  by  greed,  or  wealth,  or 
usurpation,  but  by  aooh  liying  that  the  thinga  it  uaea  are  not  used  up  and  de- 
stroyed, but,  through  the  yiyifying  touch,  gain  new  impulae  of  growth,  new  benef- 
icence. This  is  an  indication  of  that  creatiye  aoyereignty  which,  in  the  long  run, 
is  the  only  thing  that  counts.  **  My  Father  works  hitherto,  and  I  work,"  says 
ita  illuatrator. 

In  thia  way  only  do  thinga  moye  from  lower  up  to  higher,  a  natural  aequenoe, 
and  therefore  inyincible,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 


VIL— LEAVES  FROM  A  PREACHER»S  NOTE-BOOK. 

NO.  ym. 
Bt  AbthubT.  Pxebbon,  D.D.,  Philadslpbia. 

LXXXVnL  TKt  Powtra  cf  the  World  to  Oome,  were  already  referred  to  in  No. 
XXIX.  of  this  series.  A  correspondent  aaka  **  in  what  those  powera  oonaist  and 
what  is  that  sense  of  those  powers?"  to  which  Dr.  Skinner  referred.  We  answer, 
that  the  famous  sayiog  of  this  great  winner  of  souls  was  not  designed  as  an  eapo- 
sition  of  this  phrase  in  Hebrews,  it  was  merely  expressing  in  a  Scripture  dialect 
the  grand  thought  that  he  who  would  conyert  men  must  liye  under  a  aenae  of  the 
reality  and  yerity  of  eternal  things;  the  more  we  walk  aa  thoae  who  consciously 
tread  on  the  yerge  of  an  endless  life,  nay,  as  those  in  whom  by  fisith  in  Christ 
the  eternal  life  is  already  begun,  the  more  unworldly  do  we  grow,  the  more  accu- 
rately do  we  estimate  the  comparatiye  yalue  of  thixifga  seen  and  temporal^  and  the 
more  are  we  inspired  with  passion  for  souls.  Heayen  and  hell  become  ririd  and 
almost  yisible  realities,  and  while  the  body  treads  the  earth  the  spirit  rises  into 
those  lofty  altitudes  where  the  yision  of  the  world  to  come  is  unclouded;  and 
when  a  man  speaks  from  such  a  sense  of  eternal  things  he  compels  a  hearing  and 
becomes  mighty  in  the  suasion  of  men. 

LXXXIX.  Lukewarmness  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  iransUkmcd  but  as  h  final  state. 
(Bev.  iii:  13,  14.)  There  are  three  religious  conditions,  hot,  cold  and  lukewarm; 
they  correspond  to  good  fruit,  eyil  fruit,  wild  fruit;  or  good  works,  wicked  works, 
dead  works.  Lukewarmness  is  not  the  state  of  soul  passing  firom  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  seal,  ardor,  feryor;  but  a  form  of  creed  without  a  heart  trust;  a  form  of 
godliness  without  the  power.  No  religious  state  is  so  hopeless;  a  thousand  pub- 
licans and  harlots  go  into  the  kingdom  of  God  to  one  self-righteous  Pharisee. 

XC.  Christ' 8  Word  to  the  Troubled.  Jno.  xiv:  1-27.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these 
twenty-seyen  yerses  form  a  section  of  this  grand  address.  They  begin  and  end 
with  the  same  sentence.  This  is  a  discourse  on  trouble,  forbidding  it  and  show- 
ing the  disciple  his  refuge  from  trouble.  1.  The  Befuge  of  FbUK  "Belieye  in 
God;  beiieye  also  in  me,"  etc.  Here  are  the  three  grand  truths  which  are  at  the 
basis  of  Christianity:  God,  Christ,  Immortality.  They  are  the  antidotea  to  athe- 
ism, the  helplessness  of  guilt  and  the  hopelessness  of  death.  2.  The  Befuge  of 
Love ;  a  personal  relation  to  Christ.  He  is  the  Way  of  God  to  man  and  of  man  to 
God.    The  Truth  abont  all  that  the  soul  needs  to  know  and  for  which  natural 
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Ibmlogy  lUls  to  giTe  answer;  and  the  Life  eternal  and  bliasfoL  3.  The  Befnge 
of  JftfM.  Here  was  a  personal  bereayement  He  was  abont  to  withdraw,  and  the 
loss  was  the  more  inoonsolable  beoaose  He  was  the  object  of  faith  and  loye.  But 
He  oompensates  this  loss  by  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  whom  they 
should  do  greater  works,  in  whom  the  godhead  indwells  in  the  Ohnroh  as  a  body, 
by  whom  God  is  manifest  in  the  belierer,  etc.,  and  who  shoold  abide  with  them 
foreTer.  And  He  promises  that  He  will  personally  intercede  for  believers  above, 
whUe  the  spirit  interoedes  in  them  below.  And  so  he  who  goes  away  actually 
does  not  leaye  them  orphans,  but  comes  to  them,  dwells  in  them,  manifests  Him- 
self to  them  and  is  seen  by  them.  And  so  this  part  of  the  disconrse  ends  as  it 
began  with  peace.  Peace  for  the  ndnd  harassed  with  donbt,  by  establishing  the 
oertainties  of  faith.  Peace  for  the  hearty  harassed  with  unsatisfied  cravings,  by 
establishing  it  upon  Gk>d. 

XCL  Qtmtal  Qroad  wiU  go  down  (o  history  with  such  military  chieftains  as  Alex- 
ander,  Onsar,  Napoleon,  Peter  the  Great,  Marlborough  and  Wellington.  He  was 
specially  marked  by  invincible  determination,  concentration  and  expectation  of 
results.  Some  of  his  sayings  have  parsed  into  proverbs.  "  The  only  terms  are 
immediate  and  unconditional  surrender;  I  propose  to  move  immediately  on 
your  works; "  "I  shall  fight  it  out  on  this  line  all  summer;'*  and  '*  Let  us  have 
peace  t  **  He  was  a  singular  illustration  of  a  divine  design  and  destiny  in  a  human 
life,  and  how  a  man  is  a  failure  until  he  finds  his  predestined  place. 

XCII.  JfVoverbs  are  mighty  ir^uences  in  society.  It  is  remarkable  what  force 
inheres  in  the  very  form  of  an  axiom.  Put  a  sentiment  in  the  proverbial  mold, 
and  it  will  be  commonly  assumed  to  .be  a  sage  saying.  Take,  for  example,  this 
from  Pope's  *' Essay  on  Man  " : 

And.  tpite  of  pride,  in  erring  reMon'e  spite. 

One  truth  ii  cleer :  wluitever  is,  is  right, 

Think  how  long  this  has  been  quoted  by  skeptics,  and  by  believers,  too  ;  by 
atheists,  theists  and  deists,  alike,  and  yet  how  triumphantly  did  Charles  Dickens 
unveil  its  absurdity  and  folly  when  he  wrote  : 

**I1ie  aphorism,  'Whatever  is,  is  ri^t,'  would  be  ss  final  ss  it  is  lasy.did  it  not  inclade  tbo 
twwbleeome  consequence,  that  nothing  that  ever  was,  was  wrong." 

XCHL  Ssegesis  vs,  Eisegesis,  We  ought,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  come  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Word  of  God,  unbiased  by  either  prejudice  or  prepossession  as 
to  any  particular  view  or  philosophy  of  exposition.  Otherwise  we  may  only,  after 
all,  warp  the  text  to  fit  the  crook  of  our  dogma  or  preconception.  This  reminds 
me  of  what  Robertson  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  when  speaking  of  much  of  the 
current  eriticiem  of  Shakespeare,  which  finds  all  knowledge  and  all  philosophies 
shadowed  forth  in  this  *'  myriad-minded  '*  bard  ;  he  adds  :  '*  Snch  critics  do  with 
Shakespeare  just  as  Swedenborg  did  with  the  Bible — inform  it  with  themselves 
snd  their  own  sentiments  and  philosophy ;  or,  as  the  wolf  did  with  Baron  Mnn- 
ehaosen's  horse,  began  at  his  tail  and  ate  into  him  until  the  baron  drove  the  wolf 
home  harnessed  in  the  skin  of  the  horse." 

XCIV.  What  power  there  is  in  a  magnificent  mttaphor,  to  illustrate  and  impress 
troth !  An  illustration  sometimes  becomes  an  argument  in  power  to  persnade 
snd  move  an  audienoe.  Dr.  Breckenridge,  in  a  sermon  before  one  of  our  church 
courts,  speaking  of  the  efforts  of  modern  infidels  to  throw  discredit  upon  Chris- 
tianity, uttered  this  bold  language:  *'Why,  sirs,  you  might  as  well  plant  your 
shoulder  against  the  burning  whftl  of  tfie  mid-day  5un,  and  try  to  hurl  it  tnick  h*hind  the 
kwiton,  into  night  /'  Old  Dr.  Beecher,  in  a  most  fervent  public  prayer,  once  broke 
foith  into  this  glowing  imagery  :  *'0  Gk>d,  let  the  sun  of  righteousness  speedily 
bnak  forth  in  its  noon-day  splendor,  and  mounting  to  the  zenith,  stand  still  there 
s  thousand  years  /"    What  a  petition  for  the  Millenium ! 

ICY.  M  Adjps  a  man  to  preach  icell,  that  he  is  pnnctuuUy  and  generoTiaV^  ^^vi^V^^ 
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the  people  to  whom  he  ministen.  It  may  be  that  do  small  amount  of  poor  preach- 
ing, in  these  days,  may  be  sooounted  for  by  poor  pay.  Balph  Waldo  Emerson 
sayfl  :  "When  I  asked  an  iron-master  about  the  slag  and  cinder  in  railroad  iron, 
*0h/  he  said,  'there  is  always  good  iron  to  be  had  ;  if  there's  cinder  in  the  iron, 
it  is  because  there  was  cinder  in  the  pay  t' " 

XCVI.  AU  real  progress  is  from  Ood.  There  is  no  little  truth  in  the  obaernttion 
of  Mephistopheles  "  that  the  human  mind  merely  advances  spirally,  and  reverts 
to  a  spot  close  to  its  origin."  Dr.  B.  D.  Hitchcock  says  :  '*  In  all  human  advance- 
ment, the  motive  power  has  not  been  a  foroe  in  man,  lifting  him  upward,  or  on 
the  earthward  side,  driving  him  onward,  but  the  movement  has  been  alon^  an 
inclined  plane,  due  to  an  engine  drawing  from  the  top!** 

XCVII.  Language  is  more  than  the  eapressUm  of  ideas.  It  sustains  a  more  vital 
relation.  Thought  is  a  remote  abstraction,  until  it  becomes  visible,  tangible,  con- 
crete, in  words.  Hence  Wordsworth,  with  profound  philosophy,  wrote  :  '*  Lan- 
guage is  the  inoamaUon  of  thought."  But,  more  than  this,  a  man  knows  not  10^ 
he  thinks  until  he  tries  to  put  it  in  words.  The  tongue  or  pen,  sometimes,  like  a 
whetstone,  sharpens  thought,  gives  it  edge  and  point ;  sometimes,  like  a  painter's 
pencil,  it  communicates  definiteness,  precision  and  exquisite  coloring  to  the  oat- 
lines  of  thought ;  again,  like  a  prism,  it  seems  to  analyze  and  separate  blended 
ideas  ;  again,  like  a  crystal,  it  imparts  clearness,  symmetry,  brilliance  ;  or,  like  a 
mirror,  it  reflects  and  multiplies  the  ra3r8  of  thought.  Verily,  **  how  forcible  are 
right  words !" 

XGYIII.  What  a  prophecy  cf  future  character  and  destiny  is  to  be  found  in  our 
associations  !  €k>ethe  said  :  "Tell  me  with  whom  thou  art  found,  and  I  will  tell 
thee  who  thou  art;  let  me  know  thy  chosen  employment,  and  I  will  cast  the  horo- 
scope of  thy  future  !"  But  a  wiser  than  €k>ethe  wrote  :  **  He  that  walketh  with 
wise  men  shall  be  wise,  but  a  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed  T 

XGIX.  The  miracle  at  Cana  of  Oalilee  suggested,  to  some  unknown  author,  one  of 
the  most  poetic  sentiments  in  the  whole  range  of  literature.  It  has  been  said  that 
Dryden,  when  at  school,  wai)  required  to  write  an  essay  upon  this  first  miracle  of 
Christ,  and  that  he  astonished  his  master  and  fellow-pupils  by  presenting,  as  his 
essay,  this  single  line  : 

The  consoioas  water  aaw  its  Ood,  and  blushed  1 

This  may  be  mere  tradition.  But,  certain  it  is,  we  find  this  line  in  Biehard 
Crashaw's  poems,  nearly  half  a  century  before  Dryden.  But  even  Crashaw  was 
but  a  plagiarist,  or  at  best  a  translator,  for  in  the  old  Latin  poems  of  the  Middle 
Ages  we  find  the  same  sentiment,  shaded  even  more  delicately  : 

*'  Lympka  puiica  Deum  vidU  el  erubuit" 

1  have  met  somewhere  something  almost  as  poetic  : 

'  I  stood  beside  the  Bhine. 
Where  the  grapes  drink  in  the  moonlight 
And  change  it  into  wine." 


Vni.— MISQUOTED  SCRIPTURES. 

NO.    XX. 

Bt  Talbot  W.  Ghambebs,  D.D. 
1.  In  Lev.  viii:  33,  Moses  is  represented  as  saying  to  Aaron  and  his  sons,  "Ye 
shall  not  go  out  of  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  congregation  in  seven  days."  This 
fairly  implies  that  the  priests  at  their  consecration  remained  an  entire  week  in- 
side the  tent  of  meeting;  whereas  in  fact  they  went  in  there  only  when  they 
had  official  functions  to  perform.     And  in  verse  35  we  read,   "  Therefore  shall  ye 
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abide  at  the  door  of  the  tabemaole."  TUey  were  not  within  the  tent,  bat  outside 
at  the  entrance,  and  this  is  all  that  the  yerse  cited  above  requires  us  to  suppose, 
for  the  proposition  {mn)  may  be  rendered  frofm.  The  diffloulty  is  removed  by 
translating,  *' Ye  shall  not  go  from  the  door." 

2.  2  Chron.  iv:  3.  "Under  it  was  the  similitude  of  oxen,  which  did  compass  it 
about:  ten  in  a  cubit.'*  But  how  possibly  could  the  oxen  that  supported  the  molten 
sea,  which  was  ten  cubits  in  diameter  (Terse  2),  be  put  itn  in  a  cubit  ?  It  is  mani- 
fest on  the  face  of  the  passage  (which  is  correctly  rendered)  that  there  is  some 
error  in  the  text^  This  is  rendered  still  more  certain  by  comparing  the  parallel 
nanatire  in  1  Kings  rii :  24,  where  we  learn  that  it  was  not  the  oxen,  but  the 
knops  (knobs  or  protuberances)  under  the  brim  of  the  sea,  that  were  ten  in  a 
cubit.  The  two  Hebrew  words  (Moarimt  pekahim)  are  so  much  alike  that  it  was 
easy  for  a  copyist  to  mistake  one  for  the  other. 

3.  Lot.  xvi.  '*  It  shall  be  a  sabbath  of  rest  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  afflict  your 
souls."  This  is  spoken  of  the  great  day  of  atonement  once  a  year,  the  only  fast  per- 
manently apointed  in  the  Old  Testament,  all  the  others  of  which  we  read  being 
occasional,  or  pro  n  nato.  The  phrase  **  Sabbath  of  the  rest"  is  not  sufficiently 
explicit,  since  all  Sabbaths  were  days  of  rest,  and  the  intention  here  of  the  redu- 
plicated expression  {shabbath  ^uUibathon)  was  evidently  to  emphasize  this  day  as  an 
extraordinary  Sabbath.  Some  translators  have  very  well  conveyed  this  emphasis 
by  rendering  the  first  clause  of  the  verse,  **  It  is  a  sabbath  of  solemn  rest  unto 
yon,"  thoB  indicating  a  peculiar  sacredness. 

4.  In  Prov.  xviii:  24,  we  read,  **  A  man  that  hath  friends  must  show  himself 
friendly."  This  is  a  just  and  weighty  sentiment,  yet  it  is  almost  universally  agreed 
among  scholars  that  it  does  not  express  the  sense  of  the  original.  But  there  is 
no  such  agreement  as  to  the  true  meaning.  Some  render,  **A  man  of  (many) 
friends  will  prove  himself  base,"  i.  e.,  by  becoming  liable  to  the  charge  of  false 
profession.  A  more  probable  version  is,  '*A  man  that  maketh  many  friends 
(doeth  it)  to  his  own  destruction,"  that  is,  his  fate  is  not  to  be  helped  by  the 
eiowd  of  friends  he  has  gathered,  but  to  be  ruined  by  them.  Indiscriminate 
friendship  is  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain. 

5.  Pa.  xxxvii:  37.  "Mark  the  perfect  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of 
VuU  man  is  peace."  The  sentiment  here  is  correct,  but  the  Hebrew  does  not  admit 
of  this  translation  of  the  last  clause.  The  strict  rendering  is,  *'  There  is  an  end 
to  the  man  of  peace  "  with  the  necessary  implication  that  this  end  is  a  joyful  one. 
He  who  walks  in  integrity,  and  instead  of  seeking  to  avenge  himself,  in  peace 
awaits  the  help  of  Qod,  has  before  him  a  happy  future,  here  or  hereafter.  Oomp. 
PtoT.  xxiii:  17,  la 

6.  Ps.  xxxji:  8.  **I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye."  It  is  not  easy  to  get  any 
i&telligible  meaning  out  of  this  clause,  or  to  see  how  it  can  be  gotten  from  the 
Hebrew.  Most  critics  take  the  verb  in  its  usual  sense  of  advise  or  counsel,  and 
make  the  closing  words  a  supplementary  statement,  *' with  mine  eye  upon  thee,'* 
thus  conveying  the  promise  that  Gkxl  wiU  give  his  people  counsel,  and  accom- 
pany it  with  a  friendly  watchfulness  Imd  superrision. 

7.  Ph.  Joaiii:  10.  *<The  Lord  bringeth  the  counsel  of  the  heathen  to  nought: 
he  maketh  the  devices  of  the  people  of  none  effect.**  The  wide  sweep  of  the  orig- 
inal is  obscured  by  this  rendering  of  two  of  the  two  nouns  used.  It  is  not  one 
people  or  <me  class  that  the  Lord  overrules,  but  all  together  are  made  void. 

Jehovih  bringeth  to  nought  the  oonnael  of  the  nations: 
He  maketh  the  devicee  of  the  peoples  of  none  effect 
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SERMONIC   SECTION. 


THX  MATXSIAL  AM)  TBI  tmXTVAL. 
Bt  Howabd  Cbo€BT,  D.D.,  or  New  Tobk, 

AT  DaBTBMOUTH  GOLLIOX. 

«  Man  ahaU  not  live  by  bread  aUme,  btd  by 
every  word  that  prooeeddh  cut  cf  the  mouih 
o/GW."— Mat.  iv:  4. 
Thx  Old  Testament  is  always  new,  for 
Qod's  gospel  is  its  core.    Old  Denter- 
ODomy,  which  oar  blessed  Lord  wielded 
as  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  to  ward  off 
Satan's  attack,  was   no  priest-trick  of 
Josiah's  day,  whose  edge  Satan  could 
readily  hare  tarned,   but  the    divine 
trnth  from  the  Eternal  Throne  through 
MoseR,  the  man  of  God.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  the  Messiah,  who  is  the  Way,  the 
Truth  and  the  Life,  the  Sarior  of  men, 
the  Teacher  of  the  World,  the  Eternal 
Word  made  flesh— imagine  this  Supreme 
mind,  in  selecting  the  fittest  words  to 
meet  Satan's  assault,  taking  up  a  frag- 
ment of  a  forged  book,  a  book  that  was 
a    stnpendnous  lie  framed   by  priest- 
craft.    It  is  such  an  absurdity  that  the 
Wellhausens  of  to-day  would  have  us  be- 
lieve.     No !  Deuteronomy,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  God's  own 
living   Word,   flowing  forth   full    and 
fresh  forever  from  the  source  of  life,  the 
glorious  stream  to  which  our  Lord  and 
His  apostles  ever  pointed  as  the  healing 
power  for  the  woes  of  man.     The  New 
Testament  is  but  the  flower  of  the  Old 
Testament  bud,  and  as  the   naturalist 
has  to  dissect  the  bnd  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  flower,  so  we  not  only 
understand  the  Old  Testament  throngh 
the  New,  but  we   understand  the  New 
through    the    Old.       Men     sometimes 
talk — and   that,  too,  men    who  are  be- 
lievers  and  have   no    symputhy    with 
the  wild,  destructive  critics— tbey  talk 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  teaching  an  im- 
perfect morality,  and  as  altogether  in 
the  dark  about  grace  and  faith  and  im- 
mortality, as  if  Abraham  was  not  the 


ohoten  eiampl«  of  ftdth  in  its  Ohristian 
meaning,  and  at  if  DaTid  did  not  over- 
flow with  grateful  reoogniiioii  of  the 
divine  graoe  and  antidpatioBt  of  the 
glory  beyond.    And  to  they  deny  to 
the  Old  Testament  the  doetrine  of  love, 
when    it   is  the   Old    Tettament   our 
Savior  quotes  when  he  says,   **Thou 
Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  at  thyself." 
The  whole  Gospel  is  in  the  Old  TesU- 
menty  every  inch  of  it^  from  the  lost 
oondition  of  man  to  the  atoning  sacri- 
flioe  on  the  cross,  and  godly  Jetas  died 
in  a  gospel  faith,  expecting  a  gospel 
heaven.    That  which  Paul  says  in  2d 
Timothy  is  not  "Jesus   Christ    hath 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  gospel,"  but  **  Jesus  Christ 
illuminated  life  and  immortality  by  the 
gospel."    The    word    is   <pari6ayro?. 
Life  and  immortality  were  known  to  all 
the  Old  Testament  saints;    but    these 
grand  truths,  with  all  that  appertains  to 
them,  were  illuminated  by  the  actual 
coming  of  Messiah  and  the  inspired 
teachings  of  his  apostles.  The  **  gospel" 
in  this  passage,  of  course,  refers  to  the 
later  publication  of  the  good  tidings. 

I  speak  thus  (at  the  beginning)  of 
the  Old  Testament,  because  my  text 
is  an  Old  Testament  text  in  the  New 
Testament  record.  It  is  a  divine 
word  that  came  to  Israel  throngh  Moses, 
and  which  our  Lord  in  the  wilderness 
repeated  to  the  great  tempter,  when  he 
endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  make 
his  material  wants  first  in  his  estima- 
tion. If  he  were  Messiah  why  should 
he  be  hungry  ?  Why  not  thrust  away 
all  such  weak,  fleshly  conditions  by  his 
Messianic  power?  The  idea  of  a  Messiah. 
King  of  Israel,  suffering  from  hunger  ! 
It  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  exalted  sovereign.  It  tended 
to  degrade  him.     Such  was  the  Satanic 
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temptftUon.  And  the  answer  was: 
**]|an  shiill  not  lire  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  erery  word  that  prooeedeth  out 
of  the  month  of  Ood."  Although  Satan 
eonld  not  haye  a  partiole  of  sympathy 
with  the  mind  that  framed  snoh  an  an- 
swer, he  was  fbiled  by  the  di?ine  logic 
He  knew  it  was  right  and  true.  His 
intelligenoe  was  oonTinced,  but  the  in- 
telligence is  often  a  long  way  from  the 
heart  The  devile  belie?e  and  tremble. 
Millions  know  the  tmth,  but  will  not 
embrace  it.  Most  men  are  on  the  deTil's 
aide.  They  know  this  ?ery  tmtU  which 
Christ  here  enunciated,  bat  they  hate  it 
and  resist  it.  And  what  is  this  import 
tant  tmth  that  the  great  Law  Giyer  ut- 
ters, and  the  greater  Savior  repeats?  It 
must  be  worth  most  rererent  and  re- 
oeptiTe  attention.  Let  us  repeat  it, 
and  then  think  about  it  "  Mau  shall 
not  liTe  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  prooeedeth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  God." 

1.  Then  the  body  is  not  the  main 
thing  after  all.  There  Ir  something  of 
more  value  to  you  and  me  than  our 
flesh  and  blood,  notwithstanding  all  the 
eflbrts  of  wiseacres  to  reduce  thought 
and  feeling  to  the  same  constituent  ele- 
ments as  flesh  and  blood.  Man  is  not 
the  six  feet  of  carbon,  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen which  we  lay  in  the  grave.  If 
he  were,  then  bread  would  be  every- 
thing. Bread  would  be  the  Savior, 
bread  would  be  the  goil  by  whom  we 
lived  and  moved  and  had  our  being. 
Provision  stores  would  be  our  temples, 
and  the  commissariat  would  be  our 
priesthood.  Strange  religion  that !  And 
yet  not  so  strange  after  all,  for  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  have  a  religion  that  is 
essentially  this.  It  makes  this  bodily 
life  the  site  and  subject  of  all  bliss,  and 
the  circumstances  of  this  bodily  life  the 
one  aim  of  the  man.  Bread  is  the  foun- 
dation. Take  away  bread— bliss  goes, 
man  dies— and  there  is  the  end  !  The 
one  needful  condition  of  the  happiness 
taught  by  the  world's  religion  is  in  the 
digestive  organs.  If  the  occnpations 
and  enjoyments  of  this  life  are  all,  then 
although  they  be  the  occnpations  and 
SDjoyments  of  poets,  painters  anil  phil- 


ooophers,  and  not  of  money-makers, 
they  are  all  dependent  upon  the  stom- 
ach, and  the  bread  question  is  the  most 
important  one  that  can  exercise  the 
human  mind.  Unless  you  see  another 
world,  and  that  a  spiritual  world,  you 
must  come  to  this  bread  basis  of  life,  no 
matter  how  much  your  soul  may  revolt 
at  it,  and  show  its  fitness  for  something 
better. 

2.  But  this  fitness  is  knowledge.  It 
sees  as  well  as  the  bodily  eye  sees  mater- 
ial things.  It  sees  the  spiritual  world. 
Its  evidence  is  as  strong  as  that  of  the 
senses.  To  circumscribe  knowledge 
within  the  domain  of  the  senses  is  anas- 
sumption  most  monstrous.  We  see  a 
truth  as  well  as  we  see  a  tree.  We  see 
soul  as  well  as  we  see  body.  We  see  God 
as  well  as  we  see  man.  Here  is  direct 
perception  and  inferential  knowledge  in 
both  departments  of  observation.  We 
are  made  to  fit  in  with  matter  and  with 
mind;  and  the  mind  that  thinks  and 
observes  is  nearer  to  mind  than  it  is  to 
matter,  and  hence  the  mind  sees  better 
than  the  eye,  for  it  sees  both  spheres, 
while  the  eye  sees  only  the  material. 
God  is  a  spirit  So  is  man,  with  a  body 
attached.  But  the  body  does  not  ex- 
tiDf;uish  the  spirit.  It  only  restriote 
and  confines  it.  Man,  a  spirit,  sees 
God,  a  spirit.  He  does  not  reason  np 
to  God  any  more  than  he  reasons  np  to 
a  mountain  or  stream.  If  there  is  an 
unconscious  process  of  reasoning  in  the 
one,  so  there  is  in  the  other.  Bnt  the 
action  in  the  two  is  eqnally  direct,  and 
equally  in  accordance  with  onr  nature. 
Philosophers,  who  try  to  destroy  one  of 
the  two  spheres  in  which  man  dwells, 
sin  against  nature  and  involve  them- 
selves in  absurdities.  We  must  start 
in  all  thought  and  in  all  conduct 
from  the  solid  ground  of  two  environ- 
ments, the  material  and  the  spiritual, 
and  two  personal  elements  that  corres- 
pond to  these  environments. 

To  argue  that  there  is  a  God  is  as 
wise  as  to  argne  that  there  is  a  sun.  All 
men  but  the  blind  see  the  sun.  All 
men  but  the  blind  see  God.  The 
apostle  declares  the  wn\ve.T\^tv\  VxvonnV 
edge  of  God  wben  Aie  sa^n,  **Tic<ic\.\\s«b 
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thai  when  they  knew  Ood,  they  glori- 
fied him  not  as  Qod  "  (Bom.  i:  21).  It 
ib  a  favorite  oooapation  of  the  would-be 
wise  to  endeavor  to  penetrate  below  the 
foundations  gi?en  us  in  nature.  The 
truly  wise  will  use  these  foundations 
and  build  upward.  We  cannot  burst 
the  circumscription  of  our  creation. 
Ontology  is  the  science  of  cranks.  We 
know  God.  That  is  enough.  To  bur- 
row into  that  knowledge  and  think  we 
diHcover  its  elements,  in  either  gray 
matter  or  accumulated  expediencies,  is 
the  work  of  blind  moles,  who,  in  their 
darkness  appropriately  claim  to  be  Ag- 
nostics. The  knowledge  of  Ood  is  a 
postulate  which  our  Lord  assumes  in 
4dl  His  teaching,  and  agnosticism  here 
is  rebellion,  both  against  nature  and 
against  Him.  It  is  pride,  using  the 
language  of  humility;  conceit,  wearing 
the  robe  of  modesty.  The  inward  in- 
stinctiye  knowledge  of  God  is  sup- 
ported by  the  outward  teachings  of 
nature.  "The  heavens  declare  the 
-glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
sho  weth  his  handy  work  ** —  "  the  in  vis- 
ible things  of  him,  even  his  eternal 
power  and  godhead  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that 
Are  made.*'  "  He  that  planted  the  ear 
shall  not  he  hear  ?  he  that  formed  the 
•eye,  shall  not  he  see  ?'* 

8.  But  we  do  not  stop  at  this  knowledge, 
instinctive  and  natural.  There  is  some- 
thing higher  and  better.  Not  only  does 
God's  ha-nA  reveal  Him,  but  His  mavJih  re- 
veals Him  far  more  dearly.  Words  pro- 
ceed out  of  the  month  of  God,  and  onr 
Savior,  when  He  quoted  Deuteronomy 
had  something  else  than  natural  religion 
in  His  mind — '*Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that 
prooeedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God." 
God  has  spoken  to  sinful  man.  He  has 
spoken  so  that  man's  ears,  deafened  by 
sin,  can  hear.  He  has  spoken  His  law 
and  His  Gospel;  His  law,  just  and  holy 
and  true,  the  reflection  of  His  ovm 
perfections,  and  His  gospel  tender  and 
merciful,  man's  only  way  to  the  holy 
law.  He  has  spoken  in  times  past  un- 
to the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  and  in 
these  last  dafs  onto  us  by  His  Son. 


love  has  not  left  His  own  children 
when  they  wandered  away  from  Him. 
but  has  called  after  them,  as  the  voice 
of  a  shepherd   seeking    his    straying 
sheep  on  the  mountain.      Aye,   those 
words  proceeding  out  of  the  month  of 
God  have  arrested  many  an  erring  soul, 
have  turned  many  back  and  filled  them 
with  the  peace  of  re-establishment  in 
divine  relations.    The  Church  of  God 
is  thjB  result  of  these  heavenly  words. 
The  testimony  of  that  Church  is  the 
great,  unanswerable  outward  testimony 
to  the  words  that  proceed  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God.    Not  that  it  is  an  insti- 
tution— not  that  men  tenadonsly  adhere 
to  it^noi  that  it  lives  through  the  cen- 
turies— not  that  it  surmounts  persecu- 
tion—not that  it  spreads  through  the 
earth — ^but  that  it  does  all  this  by  un- 
compromising hostility  to  all  that  man's 
depraved  nature  craves,  by  the  over- 
throw of  sin  and  the  establishment  of 
holiness.    He  is  thrice  a  fool  who  pre- 
sumes to  traverse  this  testimony  to  the 
word   from  God's  mouth.    He  resists 
evidence,  he  resists  salvation,  he  resists 
God. 

4.  lian,then,if  he  would  be  man,  if  he 
would  be  what  his  higher  nature  indi- 
cates and  demands,  will  put  himself  in 
relation  with  the  divine  Word.  He  will 
know  God,  not  only  by  the  eye,  as  all 
do  and  muM  know  Him,  but  by  the  ear. 
as  only  those  who  listen  know  Him,  for 
the  voice  of  the  Infinite  God  is  not  hur- 
ricane nor  tempest,  but  a  still,  small 
voice.  It  is  a  voioe  easily  drowned  by 
the  din  of  passion  or  the  noise  of  argu- 
ment. It  is  the  calm  voioe  of  truth.  It 
is  the  low  voioe  of  love.  The  word  of 
God  comes  not  with  the  affeeiations  of 
science  or  rhetoric.  It  does  not  aim 
to  please  the  mind  or  the  taste.  It  en- 
ters into  no  human  rivalry,  and  makes 
no  apology.  Its  divinity  seeks  no  ad- 
ventitious aid.  It  is  simply  Uie  word 
of  God  finding  a  lodgment  in  the  godly 
heart.  The  heaH  that  seeks  this  word 
always  finds  it.  But  the  evil  that  is  in 
man  is  opposed  to  the  entranoe  of  the 
word.  Every  barricade  of  apathy  and 
falsehood  is  erected  to  prevent  its  en- 
trance.   Satan  has  filled  the  world  with 
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eunal  attraetions  and  speoions  philoa- 
ophies,  bj  which  iheear  beoomes  deaf  to 
Qod's  Toice  in  His  spiritoal  re?«lation. 
The  tonroe  of  this  deafheas  ia  dishon- 
eat^  but  bj  habit  the  oontinnanoe  be- 
oomea  honeat  bat  damnable.  There  is 
an  honeaty  wLich  ia  only  a  nataraliaed 
lie.  A  man  takea  up,  against  reason 
and  oonadenoe,  a  scheme  of  conduct  or 
of  thought,  which  may  be  a  slight  de- 
fence againat  a  aense  of  responsibility 
to  God.  He  gets  a  moment's  respite 
firom  the  solicitationa  and  rebakea  of 
dlTine  truth  through  this  doTioe.  He 
loTea  the  trick  and  nurses  it  Now,  by 
a  law,  paychologioal  and  difine,  the 
nuraed  lie  growa  larger  and  weara  the 
aapeci  of  a  truth  to  the  man.  He  has 
come  to  belicTc  his  lie.  He  can 
now  honeaily  follow  his  lie  as  the  truth. 
The  word  of  God  is  shut  out  complete- 
ly from  hinu  He  haa  his  own  lie  as  his 
guide,  and  honestly  follows  the  leader 
he  diahoneatly  made.  This  is  the 
smooth  path  to  Eternal  Death.  For 
man's  {^e  is  to  be  sustained  by  e?ery 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  God.  On  the  record  of  every  lost 
soul  ia  this  wilful  rejection  of  Truth 
found,  iiight  has  come  into  the  world, 
but  men  ha?e  loTed  darkness  rather 
than  light  because  their  deeds  are  eril. 
The  soula  in  the  dark  hear  the  joyful 
exclamations  of  those  in  the  light.  The 
word  of  God  is  delightful  to  those 
who  hearken  to  it.  Their  testimony  is 
every  where  and  through  the  ages.  They 
cry  "  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is 
pure,  enlightening  the  eyes."  Their 
liTca  are  renewed  and  bright  with  a  lus- 
tre of  heuTen.  But  all  this  goes  for  no- 
thing to  those  who  have  carefully  ex- 
eluded  the  light  and  deafened  their  ears 
so  to  aa  not  to  distinguish  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sounds  they  hear. 

Our  Savior  haa  shown  the  necessity 
of  becoming  like  little  children.  The 
devices  bj  whidi  God's  word  is  exclud- 
ed fsom.  the  mind  and  heart  are  not 
Itom  little  children.  They  are  the  in- 
ventiona  of  cunning  men.  The  little 
efaild'a  ear  ia  open,  and  it  hears,  and 
God'a  optn  mouth  is  turned  to  man's 
opm  car.     It  is,  when  in  aimplioity 


and  guilelessness  we  listen,  that  God's 
voice  is  plain,  distinct,  cogent.  It  re- 
quires no  pundit  to  explain  it.  Every 
sinful  and  needy  soul  is  ready  for  it— 
and  this  brings  us  to  our  last  remark. 

5.  The  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God  is  a  word  that  re- 
bukes and  pardons  the  sinner.  Man  is 
at  war  with  God.  His  soul  is  in  rebel- 
lion. God  can  speak  only  in  rebuke 
or  pardon  to  him,  and  the  latter,  only  if 
he  repent  and  turn  to  the  eternal  liajes- 
ty  he  has  resisted.  Oommunion  be- 
tween sinful  man  and  a  holy  God  can 
only  be  on  these  conditions.  The  sup- 
posed approach  of  man  to  God  with 
the  ignoring  of  these  conditions  is  the 
presumption  that  would  bring  God 
dovm  to  our  level.  The  Scriptures 
treat  man  as  unholy,  but  declare  the 
way  to  holiness  through  pardon.  Poets 
and  philosophers  presume  to  carry 
themselves  into  the  Divine  presence  in 
all  their  native  ainfulness,  and  the 
world  applauds  their  presumption.  The 
pride  of  man  revolts  at  the  thought  of 
confession  and  contrition,  of  pardon 
and  free  grace.  It  would  reverence 
God,  but  not  at  its  own  expense.  It 
would  treat  the  name  of  God  with  re- 
spect, but  would  not  lift  up  the  cry, 
"God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 
And  yet  only  as  the  soul  takes  that  atti- 
tude of  self-abasement  can  it  hear  and 
understand  the  words  that  proceed 
from  the  mouth  of  God.  Men  have 
adopted  a  thousand  theories  about  God 
and  have  contradicted  one  another  in 
their  vain  teachings,  simply  becauso 
they  have  attempted  to  understand  God 
in  an  impossible  way,  in  the  way  of 
their  fostered  pride. 

But  God.  AS  understood  by  His  word, 
dwells  only  in  the  broken  and  contrite 
heart.  The  most  illiterate  man,  who 
has  this  requisite,  knows  God,  as  no 
philosopher  of  keenest  powers  can 
know  Him.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  external  fitness  of  things.  It  is 
only  as  our  own  emptiness  is  known, 
that  we  can  seek  or  gain  the  fulness  of 
God.  It  is  only  as  we  stop  listening  to 
the  noisy  clattei  of  out  afe\t-a\x^cv«ii^^ , 
that  we  can  hear  the  voice  ol  Qto^.    \N.' 
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in  fts  sinnen,  ooming  to  God  ihroogh 
the  gate  of  pftrdoD,  and  only  to,  that 
-mt  can  toach  His  being,  and  be  tonched 
y^s  Hie  holineee.  And  the  glorioiu 
Ooepel  reToaling  this  fact  of  &ots  is 
the  first  word  pcoeeediDg  ont  of  the 
month  of  Ood  which  man's  needy  sool 
oan  hear.  When  that  is  heard,  com- 
munion is  established,  and  much  more 
that  is  sweet  and  strong  and  strengthen- 
ing will  be  oommnnicated  from  the  God 
of  grace  and  salvation  to  the  renewed 
and  waiting  sool. 

In  Tiew,  then,  of  oar  Savior's  qno- 
4ation  from  the  ancient  Scripture,  let 
me  ask  each  one  of  yon,  my  hearers, — 
Is  yonr  ear  open  to  the  words  that  pro- 
4)eed  ont  of  the  month  of  God— or  are 
you  with  philosophic  pride  satisfied  to 
hear  what  yon  call  the  voice  of  natare, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  voice  of  yonr 
sinful  self  echoed  from  your  snnoond* 
ings?  There  is  a  voice,  exactly  meant 
to  be  your  gnide  ont  of  sin  into  holi« 
ness,  ont  of  doom  into  bliss.  It  is  the 
voice  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  calls 
His  sheep  by  name,  and  tAcy  hear  His 
Toice.    Bo  y<Ak  hear  it 

^■» 
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TUi\ui  BhaSL  Iwt  by/aUh.—Bx)m.  i:  17. 

Im  an  unpretentious  building  near 
St.  John  Lateran,  at  Bome,  the  StxUa 
Santa^  or  Holy  Staircase,  which  tradi- 
tion declares  was  trodden  by  our  Sa- 
vior's feet,  and  which  was  brought  by 
Helena,  mother  of  Gonstantine,  from 
Jerusalem,  invites  the  attention  of  the 
curious.  It  does  not  interest  on  ac- 
count of  its  artistic  beauty ;  for  in  grace 
of  form  it  can  easily  be  surpassed,  and 
the  statues  and  paintings  which  adorn 
it  have  frequently  been  excelled.  Nei- 
ther is  it  the  legend  of  its  transporta- 
tion, a  legend  at  once  crude  and  palpa- 
bly meretricious,  that  appeals  to  all 
earnest  and  serious  souls;  but  rather 
its  connection  with  a  great  historical 
movement  which  freed  the  human 
mind  £rom  many  a  shackle,  turned  the 


stream  of  progress  into  fresh  ehannels, 
and  proolaimed  a  new  arm  to  the  snifer- 

Daring  the  sixteenth  oentnxy  a  Ger- 
man monk,  dissatisfied  with  his  own 
spiritual  condition,  and  groaning  over 
what  seemed  to  him  the  eorraptions  of 
the  true  faith,  turned  his  feet  towards 
P«kpal  Rome,  hoping  there  to  find  such 
peace  for  his  own  oonscieooe  and  such 
gnidanoe  as  would  enable  him  to  min- 
ister peace  to  others,  and  to  save  them 
from  pemioions  errors.  He  was  not 
altogether  in  the  dark;  for  the  rays  of 
divine  truth  had  penetrated  his  mind, 
and  though  he  did  not  aee  dearly,  he 
was  not  blind.  Some  portions  of  God's 
Word  he  had  read,  but  he  had  done  so 
as  the  Jews  read  Moses— with  a  veil  on 
his  heart  With  him  it  was  neither 
day  nor  night,  nor  as  yet  had  the  mar- 
velous evening  come  which,  aooording 
to  the  prophet  giveth  light  He  had 
read  much  about  ** grace,"  and  *'  faith,** 
much  concerning  **justiiloation  with- 
out merit'*  and  ** salvation  without 
works,"  but  it  was  all  strange,  unintel- 
ligible and  contradictory  to  him.  The 
meaning  of  such  expressions  was  as 
vague  and  indistinct  as  the  ooast-Une 
enswathed  in  the  mists  of  Atlantic 
sees.  But  surely  he  might  hope  where 
Ghristianity  had  reared  its  throne,  and 
where  the  viear  of  Christ  held  swi^', 
the  explanation  of  all  snch  declarations 
would  be  promptly  furnished,  and  the 
direction  for  which  he  prayed  and  sore- 
ly needed  be  easily  obtained.  Alas  I 
never  were  earthly  expeotations  so  mis- 
placed, never  were  anticipations  so 
rudely  shattered ;  for  where  he  looked 
for  light  darkness  reigned;  strife  had 
dethroned  peace,  corruption  had  be- 
mired  purity,  hypocrisy  had  sup- 
planted sincerity,  ambition  had  thrust 
lowliness  into  the  street  and  festering 
putresence  had  destroyed  almost  every 
trace  of  moral  hetJth.  Where  he 
sought  for  the  soul's  life  he  found  the 
whitened  sepulchre  of  eodesiastioism, 
and  where  he  searched  for  heavenly 
wisdom  he  found  only  the  Babel  wran- 
gle and  jangle  of  worldly  priests  and 
pious  sycophants.   What  then,  should 
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he  do?  Whither  oonld  the  poor  monk 
go,  whan  his  oAeiftl  snperiora  were  ig- 
nonnt*  Tain  and  Tieiovs,  and  mora  in- 
tent on  ahaping  Uie  polioj  of  kings 
than  on  molding  the  deatinj  of  immor- 
tal aonls?  On  aneh  gnidea  he  oonld 
not  rely,  and  eonaeqnentl  j  he  had  to 
&11  haek  on  hia  own  reaonroea.  Henee, 
the  atwdy  aaeker  aonght  many  ahrinea 
and  hoi  J  plaeea,  and  by  lastinga  aerere, 
Tigila  long,  and  penanoea  manifold, 
tried  to  anbdne  the  fleah  and  purge  the 
mental  Tlaion,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
aee  and  nnderatand  Uie  mysteriea  of 
redeeming  loTe.  Among  other  oonae- 
erated  apota  where,  aa  he  had  heard, 
many  burdened  ones  had  obtained  re- 
lief, the  Soaia  Studa  waa  prominent  and 
fiunona.  Thitherward  he  tnmed  hia 
feet,  and  waa  aaanred,  if  he  would  as- 
eend  on  hia  kneea  the  atepa  whieh  had 
echoed  tha  Maatar'a  footlall,  kiaaing 
them  aa  he  elimbed,  he  would  reeeiye 
marka  of  the  Dirine  approTal. 

Without  heaitation  the  monk  pros- 
trated himaelf  on  the  marble  floor,  aa- 
luted  rererently  the  first  step,  and  be- 
gan hia  toilaome  Journey.  But  as  he 
alowly  prooeeded  atrange  misgiTings 
began  to  trouble  him,  and  a  peculiar 
aense  of  degradation  orept  OTer  him. 
He  faltered.  Diaeonneeted  passagea  of 
Scripture  floated  unbidden  before  his 
eyes,  and  one  in  particular  haunted 
him.  He  pauaed,  irresolute;  he  could 
adTanoe  no  farther.  His  head  aunk 
forward  on  hia  hand;  his  frame  was 
Tiolently  agitated,  and  he  was  con- 
scious of  a  change  which  no  human 
language  could  describe,  but  which  en- 
abled him  to  read  and  understand  as 
ncTer  before  the  words:  '*The  just 
shall  liTO  by  faith."  Was  it  a  Toice 
from  heaTen?  Was  it  the  speaking  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Ghost?  Was  it  the 
whiaperinga  of  the  saved  out  of  the  un- 
aeen,  or  was  it  merely  the  strong  sense 
of  the  German  monk  taking  hold  aright 
on  the  meaning  of  God's  Word,  and 
comprehending  for  the  first  time  the 
ftill  significance  of  that  gracious  doc- 
trine whioh  imparts  peace  to  the  con- 
adenee  and  dignity  to  the  life  ?  What- 
erer  it  waa,   whether  from   abore  or 


from  within,  the  truth  had  been 
graaped,  and  Martin  Luther  rose  from 
his  knees,  and  with  a  tread  whioh  waa 
firm  and  almoat  haughty  deaeended  the 
marble  ateps,  muttering  to  himself, 
•'*  The  just  shall  Utc  by  fiiith."  From 
that  building  he  marched  forth  an  al- 
tered man,  and  soon  afterwards  de« 
parted  from  Bome,  and  when  next  he 
waa  heard  of  by  the  priestly  potentates 
of  the  Eternal  City,  Martin  Luther  the 
monk,  had  become  Martin  Luther  the 
Beformer. 

This  text,  which  so  mightily  stirred 
the  soul  of  Luther,  is  one  of  the  most 
fhiitfal  of  all  those  which  inspiration 
has  giTen  to  man.  Not  once,  nor  twioei 
but  three  or  four  times,  and  in  sub- 
stance many  times,  has  it  been  re- 
corded on  the  sacred  page.  The 
prophet  Habakkuk,  from  the  days  of 
the  captiTity,  announced  it  to  his  con- 
temporaries, and  apostles  transmitted 
it  in  the  gospels  and  epistles  to  all  fu- 
ture generations.  Through  its  influ- 
ence myriads  of  souls  have  attained  to 
the  peace  cTerlaating;  by  it  the  weary 
and  diatressed  have  been  sustained 
and  comforted;  and  from  it  the  great- 
est of  all  religious  movements  has  de- 
rired  its  inspiration  and  its  power. 
*<The  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  is  the 
keynote  of  a  system,  through  whose 
varied  teachings  its  tone  can  be  dis- 
tinctly heard.  It  is  the  mold  in  which 
the  Beformation  was  cast;  it  is  the  chart 
by  which  its  vessel  is  steered,  and  it  is 
its  battle-cry  which  has  sounded  on 
many  a  fleld,  and  whioh  yet  has  power 
to  rally  its  scattered  forces  to  the  con- 
quest of  a  world.  To  the  determining 
character  of  the  truth  whioh  it  ex- 
presses, England  is  undoabtedly  in- 
debted for  much  of  her  vigor  and  proa* 
perity;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  Amer- 
ica has  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
men  who  recognized  its  wondrous  sig- 
niflcance.  Indeed,  upon  the  banners 
of  all  Protestant  nationalities  it  may  be 
written;  for  it  reveals  the  real  secret  of 
their  origin,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
it  makes  known  the  nltimnte  condition 
of  their  superiority  and  success. 

As  I  read  this  passage,  Wo  \Xio^\|^\A 
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related  to  each  other,  and  bearing  alike 
on  man's  highest  interests,  are  suggest- 
ed, and  on  these  I  propose  to  dwell. 
They  are,  fint,  thai  tksrt  i»  nf>  rttU  Ufi 
wUhcut  jusdoB;  ami  weeondly,  thai  there  i» 
no  rtaljvatke  without  faith. 

To  oonfine  onr  attention  to  the  first 
of  these  propositions,  it  is  STident  that 
in  thousands  of  cases  life  consists  of 
hardly  anything  more  than  a  low  or 
refined  animalism.  Millions  there  are 
who  seem  to  be  destitute  of  moral  ele- 
ments, spiritual  conceptions,  and  hea- 
Tenly  yearnings,  who  rise  early,  and 
plod  on  their  appointed  task,  sustained 
by  no  immortal  hope,  and  only  striTing 
to  perpetuate  their  wretched  existence 
a  little  longer.  Others  there  are  yet 
lower  in  the  scale,  who  seem  to  regard 
life  as  a  wild  and  lawless  revel.  They 
talk  of  trying  to  understand  it,  of  ex« 
ploring  its  mystery,  when  they  hurl 
themseWes  into  the  Tortex  of  dissipa- 
tion and  licentiousness.  Toung  people 
in  particular  are  in  danger  of  being  de- 
ceived by  this  folly,  and  oftentimes 
justify  excess  by  the  name  of  experi- 
ence; and  if  they  are  not  totally 
wrecked  in  their  infatuation,  they  very 
likely  ultimately  surrender  themselves 
soul  and  body  to  the  claims  of  business 
or  pleasure.  And  this  toiling,  strug- 
gling, grasping,  wrangling,  laughing, 
dancing,  delirious  process,  in  which 
moral  ideas  are  conspicuously  absent, 
and  in  which  they  who  are  carried  away 
with  it  resemble  frenzied  automatons, 
is  seriously  spoken  of  as  life.  Well,  if 
it  is— if  it  is  only  a  dull,  suffering  and 
toilsome  mechanical  commonplace,  or 
an  irrational  and  devouring  passion,  it 
is  a  very  base,  despicable  and  force- 
tragical  affair.  It  is  then  simply  a  cross 
between  the  worm  and  the  snake,  a 
mongrel  thing,  partly  sparrow  and 
part\y  eagle,  and  partly  ox,  and  partly 
ass.  No  wonder,  where  this  ideal  is 
practically  accepted,  that  there  should 
prevail  diminished  vitality,  paralyzed 
energy,  lugubrious  discontent,  hypo- 
chondriacal melancholy,  cynical  skepti- 
cism, ungovernable  restlessness,  un- 
conquerable greed,  and  unappeasable 
passion.     And  as  this  ideal  does  prevail 


is  modem  loeietyy  we  find  Just  these 
evils  everywhere,  and  as  a  oonsequeoee 
happiness  may  almost  be  oonsidered  as 
a  lost  possession,  the  ranken  Atlantis, 
the  perished  Paiadiee. 

Against  this  view  of  life  I  most  heart- 
ily protest  It  is  not  aeoording  to  com- 
mon sense,  neither  is  it  aeoording  to 
experience.  It  may  be  a  kind  of  life, 
an  insnflleieiit,  inadequate,  superficial 
and  artificial  life,  but  it  is  far  ttom  be- 
ing either  real  or  full,  true  or  eomjdete. 
It  neither  satisfies  intellect  nor  con- 
scienee,  and  it  is  utterly  at  Tariance 
with  the  instincts  and  longings  of 
man's  higher  nature.  Man  seems  to 
have  been  ereated  for  sometliing  nobler 
than  trade,  and  something  grander  than 
pleasure— lOB  juexicm.  I  mean  by  <*jus> 
tioe,"  «« right, "or  •* righteousness,*' and 
when  I  say  man  was  made  for  it^  I  mean 
that  he  was  ihshioned  to  dieoem  it,  to 
appreciate  it,  to  administer  it,  and  de- 
fend it.  The  idea  of  ««Justioe  **  carries 
with  it  other  ideas  OTcrwhelmingly 
sublime— the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Judge, 
of  a  future  tribunal,  and  of  eternal  re- 
sponsibility, and  where  these  are  real- 
uied  the  creature  is  conseioua  of  a  no- 
bility unshared  by  those  who  have 
fhllen  into  materialistio  habits,  and 
treads  a  world  infinitely  broader  and 
fiurer  than  that  one  whii^  is  looked  on 
merely  as  a  pastnre-field  for  the  yidons, 
an  arena  for  the  ambitious,  and  a  tread- 
mill for  the  wretched.  Oompare  the 
oonditioh  of  a  man  or  woman,  a  youth 
or  maiden,  frivolous  in  temper,  indif- 
ferent to  obligation,  oonoemed  only  in 
social  questions  and  social  events,  with 
those  who  seriously  address  themselves 
to  the  duties  of  their  statioo,  and  who  are 
scrupulously  seeking  to  tread  the  path 
of  perfect  rectitude,  and  you  shall  find 
that  the  latter  are  calmer,  and  have 
more  sources  of  enjoyment  open  to 
them  than  the  former.  The  conscious- 
ness of  purity  imparts  more  pleasure 
than  the  possession  of  wealth  or  the 
gratification  of  appetite,  and  the  sense 
of  personal  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice insures  abiding  self-respect,  which 
worldly  pursuits  are  incapable  of  con- 
veying.  Allegiance  to  right  brings  with 
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it  the  realiiaiion  of  fellowship  with  the 
loftiest  beingf  who  haye  trodden  the 
cftrth,  and  with  the  grandest  apirita 
that  inhabit  heaven,  and  it  inspires 
aims  and  endesTora  whioh  aeonre  the 
approTal  of  God  and  the  benediotion  of 
hnnanity.  Some  one  said,  '*I  would 
rather  be  right  than  be  Preaident;" 
and  he  might  have  added,  that  he  who 
is  •*  right "  is  lord  of  himself,  and  lord 
of  all  who  am  willingly  wrong,  and  has 
made  the  giandeat  of  disooreriea— the 
diseoTery  whioh  the  millions  miss — how 
to  otrmot  fhmi  life  its  sweetness  and 
its  fragraaoe. 

Poets  hsTe  song,  sad  orators  hsTS  sn- 
logised  the  ivories  of  meroy  and  ohari- 
ty.  Bnt  few  have  pansed  toeonsider 
the  eqnal  and  endoring  grandeur  of 
justice.  The  latter  haa  nsuallybeen 
presented  as  a  blind  woman,  sitting 
with  scales  in  her  hands,  which  she  nn- 
skiUfnlly  poises.  Very  fiar  from  attrao- 
tiTc  is  this  ooooeption,  as  it  snggests  a 
sad  inability  to  conserre  the  right  and 
to  control  the  wrong.  While  jastice  is 
thus  portrayed  with  stolid  features  and 
bandaged  eyeS|  charity  is  robed  in 
whits,  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  with  a 
^anoe  that  bathes  all  classes  alike-  in 
serene  and  gracious  sunshine.  This 
treatment  is  not  foir  to  the  Tirtue  which 
is,  after  all,  the  source  and  root  of  eyery 
other.  Possibly  the  explanation  lies  in 
the  fiset  that  it  is  not  prised  as  it  should 
be;  and  that  it  is  not  prized  because 
there  is  so  little  of  it  in  the  world.  It 
has  passed  into  a  proTcrb  that  it  makes 
not  its  home  on  the  judicial  bench,  and 
retreats  as  a  frightened  thing  from  the 
courts  of  law.  Men  grow  indignant 
over  the  venaUty  of  the  judges  and  jur- 
on,  sad  yet  fidl  to  realize  that  there  is 
as  little  jastice  in  their  own  ordinary 
transaetiona.  I  am  not  cynical;  and 
yet  as  the  sad  wail  comes  up  from  snf- 
firing  millions,  and  I  ask  myself  the 
oanse,  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  not  from 
any  lack'  of  mercy  or  of  charity,  for 
these  twin  graces  are  daily,  nightly, 
busy,  ministering  to  the  wretched, 
bringing  to  them  the  tribute  of  human 
hearts  that  beat  in  sympathy  with  Ror- 
TCfW.    Gharity  goes  erery where,  and  yet 


the  awful  darkness  and  misery  seem  as 
dense  and  dire  as  ever.  Why  is  this  ? 
Why  are  her  offices  so  impotent?  Must 
it  not  be  that  a  mightier  agent  is  need- 
ed to  bind  up  the  wounds  which  sin 
and  sorrow  have  inflicted  ?  In  my  opin- 
ion that  agent  is  **  justice.**  Were  it  as 
widespread  as  benevolence  we  would 
have  less  anguish,  less  beggary,  and 
less  that  is  harrowing  and  appalling  in 
life.  Were  it  to  govern  the  relations 
between  man  and  man,  to  influence 
capital  and  labor  more  than  self-inter- 
est, to  preside  over  judgments  and 
criticisms,  more  than  partiality  and 
prejudice,  to  order  politics  and  even 
piety  more  than  policy  and  passion,  the 
face  of  society  would  undergo  a  mighty 
transformation,  and  ita  shadows  would 
give  place  to  smiles.  Charity  is  great, 
greater  than  fSaith,  greater  than  hope, 
but  not  greater  than  justice.  Charity 
accomplishes  a  marvelous  work;  it  miti- 
gates the  evils  and  sorrows  which  arise 
fh>m  the  violation  of  justice;  its  office 
is  remedial  and  healing;  it  turns  aside 
the  retributive  sword,  and  draws  its 
mantle  over  a  multitude  of  sins.  But 
the  function  of  justice  is  grander  still. 
Justice  prevents  suffering,  renders 
harmlesa  the  sword,  and  enables  each 
soul  to  walk  uncovered  in  the  light  of 
God  and  the  light  of  day.  Charity 
bindethupthe  broken-hearted,  justice 
preventeth  hearts  from  being  broken; 
charily  clothed  the  poor  in  warm  ap- 
parel, justice  keepeth  all  from  the  heri- 
tage of  rags;  charity  reconcileth  ene- 
mies, justice  perpetuates  unshaken  the 
bonds  of  friendship;  charity  succors 
the  degraded  and  the  lost  justice  re- 
fines and  elevates  so  that  salvation  is 
unneeded;  charity  helps  to  restore  the 
bloom  of  withered  Eden,  justice  crown- 
eth  Eden  with  a  fresh  glory  that  touch- 
eth  its  flowers  and  fruits  with  radiant 
immortality.  The  poor,  travailing  eartb. 
then,  stands  more  in  need  of  justice 
than  of  charity;  and  if  society  can  only 
attain  perfection  through  its  majestic 
reign,  surely  the  individual  must  en- 
shrine it  in  his  heart  and  follow  it  in 
his  conduct,  if  be  would  rise  to  the 
real  significance  and  gTKnd«\xx  Ql\\i«. 
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When  homage  to  the  idea  of  right  he- 
eomee  a  paaeion,  when  it  atin  hie  eoal 
more  than  gtaoe  or  beauty  erer  enam- 
ored poetie  genim,  when  to  be  right, 
to  aenre  right,  to  defend  right,  and, 
if  required,  to  die  for  right,  ia  his 
loftieet  ambition,  then  he  embodiea  in 
himeelf  *  portraiture  of  what  aociety 
should  be,  tastes  the  manifold  sweets 
which  sneh  society  would  yield,  and 
really  attains  to  the  life  of  God-^for 
that  is  essentially  righteousnesi.  As  a 
just  community  is  of  more  Talue  to  the 
world  than  a  eharitable  oommunity 
where  justioe  is  banished  or  barely 
countenaneed,  so  is  a  just  man.  He 
who  is  upright  in  all  his  ways  is  of 
more  enduring  worth,  though  he  may  be 
untaught  in  the  school  of  charity,  than 
he  who  is  liberal-handed  and  kind- 
hearted,  who  habitually  is  negligent  of 
the  obligations  which  the  law  of  duty 
to  bis  fellows  imposes  on  his  oonduct. 
Happy  the  man  in  whose  oharaoter  both 
gmces  combine,  in  whom  '*  mercy  and 
truth  meet  together,  and  righteousness 
and  peace  kiss  each  other  ;^  but  if  he 
cannot  entertain  both,  then  let  Justioe 
be  hospitably  welcomed;  for,  after  all, 
there  is  more  real  charity  in  Justice 
than  there  is  charity  in  charity  itself, 
when  it  has  forsworn  friendship  and 
fellowship  with  justice. 

They  who  hare  traveled  much  must 
haye  obsenred  how  oomparativelT  slight 
the  influence  of  scenery  unless  ft  is  as- 
sociated with  historical  events,  and  the 
more  such  events  are  charged  with 
moral  elements  the  more  attractive  does 
the  scenery  become.  It  is  the  charm  of 
Teirs  heroic  career  that  invests  Altorf 
and  Fluelen  with  much  of  their  speak- 
ing beauty.  We  almost  entirely  forget 
the  loveliness  of  the  green  Sweitxerfields 
in  recalling  the  sacrifice  of  Arnold 
Winkleried.  The  old  towns  of  Ger- 
many, quaint  and  picturesque  though 
they  are,  would  scarce  draw  our  weary 
feet  to  their  cobbled  streets,  were  it  not 
for  their  associations  with  kingly  men, 
such  as  Luther,  Hans  Sachs,  Schiller, 
Werner  and  Goethe,  men  who  enriched 
continents  with  literature,  or  roused 
the  dormant  energies  of  diverse  and 


multiplied  nationalitiea.  The  ruins  of 
andent  Borne,  emmbMng  into  dust, 
whether  the  shattered  palaoea  of  those 
who  were  great  whan  living,  or  the 
iepolohres  of  the  mijghty  dead,  whether 
th«  fiunons  temples,  or  iha  yet  more 
famous  thaalNaiaow  diflflgurad.bioken, 
gnawed  by  iha  tooth  of  time  and 
cruahed  beneath  the  ■iiiwimiilstin^ 
weight  of  ages,  are  to  me  mora  striking, 
more  pathetie  and  inspiring  than  the 
lonely  summit  of  St.  Gothard.  on  whose 
head  the  snows  of  oanturies  rest,  or  the 
dreary  chasm  of  tha^^a  Mala,  in  whose 
depths  the  black  waters  swirl  and  roll 
like  the  floods  of  Acheron,  and  are  more 
fascinating  than  the  Vales  of  Piedmont, 
vine-mantled  and  vino-wreathed,  or  the 
valley  of  fisirGhamouniz.  whoae  impur- 
pled  rooks  and  icy  atreams  eatohand  re- 
flect the  flowing  lustre  of  the  sun. 
This  prefereMMb  whioh  to  many  may 
seem  unnatural,  is  doe  to  the  fiunous 
men  and  the  morsfsmoos  sosaea  which 
have  immortaliaed  tho  ei^  of  Bomulus. 
Upon  the  seven  hiUs  of  Borne  more  im- 
portant events  have  transpired,  more 
deadly  conflieta  between  right  and 
wrong  have  been  fought,  more  surpris- 
ing contributions  have  been  made  to 
the  world's  progress,  than  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  any  other  portion  of  the  earth. 
The  stones  ory  out  as  we  paaa.  and  are 
vocal  with  memories  of  men  on  whose 
eloquent  lips  spell-bound  listening 
thousands  hung,  or  before  whose  con- 
quering sword  the  haughtiest  of  invad- 
ing armies  fled.  The  dust  of  buried 
C«sars  flllsthe  air;  theaighsof  martyr- 
saints  wail  with  the  winds  through  the 
broken  arches  of  the  Golosseum,  and 
the  sunken  Fonims  and  towering 
columns  recall  the  dvio  splendors  of 
ancient  days,  the  fleroe  demooraey  and 
victorious  soldiery.  Ko  mountain  pass 
or  sunny  vale  is  distinguished  in  these 
respects  as  Bome^  and  hence  it  is  im- 
possible that  either  should  charm  in 
the  same  degree.  But.  it  maybe  asked, 
does  not  God  reveal  his  power  and 
majesty  among  the  wildernesses  of  hills, 
and  imprint  himself  on  the  soft,  unda- 
lating  vales  ?  and  should  not  his  pres- 
ence impress  the  soul  more  deeply  then 
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Um  B«mori«  of  hanuuilij,  trowel  b j 
Um    brokoi    wohM    and     ■ImttMred 
oolamiii  of  an  aaolml  dty  ?  So  it  would 
Men,  ud  y«t  svah  Is  not  the  ease.  Nor 
k  tlie  reaaon  haid  to  tnd.    Qod  ia 
■adi  maaHSeat  not  alone  in  aoontaina, 
bat  in  men,  not  maraly  in  the  eold 
grandm  of  inanimate  nature,  bnt  in 
the  wnn  pnlaationa  of  immortal  ionla; 
and  u  ha  oomaa  nearer  to   the  oon« 
MieBoe  of  the  race  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former,  we  are  more  impreeeed  b  j 
the  one  than  the  other.  Hethatapeaka 
to  HI  from  the  disijl^cight,  or  fnm.  the 
'onriiigavalanehe,or  in  the  atnpendooa 
billow  that  daahea  the  hnge  ateamer 
li^  a  thing  of  nanght  upon  the  roeka, 
<^ly  proolaima  hia  phyaioal  might,  hia 
ponderonaandimmeaanrable  strength 
^7  which  worlda  are  made.  But  in  man, 
through  man  and  through  all  the  moT- 
^g  erenta  of  man'a  hiatory,  Ck>d  dia- 
Pl^ya  hia  moral  eharaeter,  roTeala  the 
^^iTiiiga  between  right  and  wrong,  the 
"^fe  between  good  and  eril,  and  worka 
^t   laiaona  bearing  on  the   apiritoal 
^^^tiny  of  the  raoe.    In  other  worda, 
^o   grandest  aide  of  the  Supreme  ia 
'^^^e  manifest  throngh  the  Tidaaitndea 
^^   Immanity,  and  oonaeqnently  wher- 
f^^Y  the  hnman  predominates  mind  and 
^^^rt  will  be  more  potently  affected, 
"^dit  foUowa,  if  it  is  the  moral  that 
^X^  tranallgnrea  the  physioal,  that  in« 
.  J^^ts  the  material  with  ita  power,  then 
^^  can  only  attain  ita  fall  aignifloanoe 
.    ^en  it  ia  oonaeorated  to  reetitade,  and 
^  crowned  with  ita  aplendor. 
2       JLccording^y,  we  And  the  Soriptnres 
beatifying  man's  aalration  with  per- 
^^^nal  righteonaneas.    They  repreaent  it 
^^  consiating  essentially  in  an  inward 
^\iange,  by  which  holinesa  eradicates 
^^mxption.    Christ  as  the  Sarior,  not 
^^erely  effects  some  grand  resalts  ezter- 
^al  to  the  creature,  but  applies  his  re- 
demption internally.    The  end  and  aim 
of  his  mission  on  the  earth  was  to  rescue 
the  race  from  bondage  to  iniquity,  that 
being  thua  free  it  might  Htc  eternally. 
Constantly  the  Bible  regards  sin  in  the 
life  aa  actual  death.    The  wicked  are 
dead  while  they  live.   Hence  with  trum- 
pet Toice,  such  as  shall  at  last  awake  the 


aleepers  from  the  graTe,  the  apoatls 
ealla  on  the  wioked  to  riae  finun  the 
dead.  It  ia  erident  from  audi  paaaagea 
that  inspiration  reoogniaea  no  true  life 
apart  from  righteonaneas.  In  lieu  of 
this  it  will  not  aeoept  formal  religioua 
obafVfanoea,  nor  eren  apaamodic  out- 
bnnta  of  frnntieal  aelf-denying  seal ; 
fog  aa  Tissilng  baa  it 

'How  «MUr  flw  deront  MkthaaiMiii  is 
Than  »  good  action:  and  how  wUUiigly 
Oar  iadolMwe  taktsup  with  pAoos  imi»tttn. 
Tho'  At  the  tline  aDoonacioai  of  Iti  end. 
Only  to  MTe  the  toil  of  naefal  deeda." 
Aa  is  implied  in  these  lines,  it  is 
eaaier  to  be  excited  over  some  religious 
truth  than  calmly  to  exemplify  its  moral 
bearings ;  easier  to  lead  a  prayer-meet- 
ing than  a  blameless  life;  easier  to  work 
one's  self  into  a  passion  about  the  hea- 
then  in  foreign  lands    than   ateadily 
through  mire  and  iUth  to  actually  saye 
one  poor  heathen  at  our  doora ;  easier 
to  proclaim  righteousness  than  to  work 
it;  eaaier  to  eulogize  it  than  to  exhibit 
it;  and  eaaier  far  in  some  heroic  mood, 
with  the  eyes  of  humanity  bent  on  us, 
to  die  for  it,  than  in  unnoticed  obscur- 
ity, unhonored,  with  only  the  approval 
of  our  own  conscience,  to  maintain  it. 
And  yet  this  maintaining  it  is  the  one 
essential  thing.    While  I  cannot  sing 

with  Pope: 

**For  modes  of  fUth  let  gnceleee  lealots  flght; 
Wm  can't  be  wrong  whoee  Ilfto  is  in  the  right*." 
nevertheless,  I  am  persuaded  that  so  far 
as  salvation  is  concerned  a  fig-leaf  of 
orthodoxy  is  aa  serviceable  as  an  entire 
garment.  Neither  creeds  nor  churches 
ever  saved  a  souL  Important  though 
they  be  in  their  place,  if  belief  in  them 
is  substituted  for  genuine  righteous- 
ness, they  are  not  only  useless,  but  per- 
nicious. At  best  they  are  but  means 
to  an  end,  and  it  is  the  end  we  are  to 
strive  for,  not  the  means.  It  is  not  the 
scaffolding,  but  the  house,  not  the  print- 
ing-press but  the  book,  not  the  conserv- 
atory but  the  flower,  not  the  canvass 
but  the  picture,  not  the  tree  but  the 
fruit,  not  the  dress  wherewith  our  loved 
one  is  clothed,  but  the  true  heart  that 
beats  beneath,  and  not  the  dumb  in- 
strument, however  elegantly  adorned, 
but  the  music  which  it  is  capable  of  dis- 
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coursing,  that  we  earnestly  prise  and 
sincerely  cherish.  80  neither  do  the 
externalities  of  religion  separate  in  the 
sight  of  God  the  sayed  from  the  on- 
sared,  but  rather  that  towards  which 
they  minister^-nainely,  the  righteons- 
nees  of  Jehoyah»  proclaimed  by.  proph- 
ets, fulfilled  by  Christ,  in  wrought  l^  the 
blessed  Spirit,  and  outwron^it  by  man 
in  manifold  forms  of  usefulness  and 
beauty. 

As  I  hsTc  argued  that  there  is  no  real 
life  without  justice,  so  I  maintain  that 
there  is,  likewise,  no  real  justioe  with- 
out faith.  I  do  not  deny  that  men  who 
are  utterly  irreligious  may  exhibit  a  con- 
ventional morality.  I  call  it  convention- 
al, not  as  impugning  the  sincerity  from 
whence  it  springs,  but  as  distinguish- 
ing it  from  that  which  proceeds  from 
an  abiding  sense  of  justice.  We  are  not 
in  our  zeal  to  close  our  eyes  to  many 
instances  of  blameless  conduct  present- 
ed by  those  who  have  rejected  Chris* 
tianity.  Many  such  walk  uprightly  be- 
fore the  community,  and  are  deserring 
of  all  praise,  but  it  can  hardly  be  claim- 
ed that  they  are  actuated  and  goremed 
by  any  fur  and  adequate  conception  of 
justice.  They  are  influenced  by  the 
idea  of  expediency,  or  by  some  theory 
of  utilitarianism,  living  as  they  do  be- 
cause it  is  useful  and  averts  many  an- 
noyances from  themselves.  That  is, 
their  morality  is  essentially  selfish,  pru- 
dent and  calculating,  and  is  looked  on 
as  a  social  convenience.  To  them,  as 
Froude  expresses  it,  "  The  baseness  and 
excellencies  of  mankind  are  no  more 
than  accidents  of  drcumstancee,  and 
cunning,  and  treachery  and  lying,  and 
such  other  natural  defenses  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  are  in  themselves 
neither  good  nor  bad,  except  as  think- 
ing makes  them  so."  Their  ethics  are 
the  ethics  of  Beynard  the  Fox«  a  com- 
bination of  decorum  and  worldly  wis- 
dom, which,  were  they  universally 
adopted,  would  result  in  what  Carlyle 
calls  'Hhe  bankruptcy  of  honor,"  and 
*■  *  in  broken  heads. "  Very  different,  in- 
deed, is  this  conception  from  that  which 
is  born  of  faith,  which  declares  that 
righteousness  is  right  doing,  from  the 


love  of  right,  because  it  is  right,  and 
must  be  right  forevermore;  or,  as  Kant 
is  credited  for  having  Uught,  '<Bight  is 
the  saonfice  of  self  to  good;  wrong,  the 
sacrifice  of  good  to  sell"  It  must  be 
evident  to  you  at  a  glance  that  this  hut 
conviotion  is  impossible  i^mrt  from 
faith.  This  Froude  recognises  and  ex- 
plains in  th«  foUowing  terms:  '^Because 
there  is  no  proof,  such  as  will  satisfy 
the  scieatifio  inquirer  that  there  is  sny 
such  thing  as  moral  troth — any  sueh 
thing  as  absolute  right  and  wrong  at 
aU."  If  this  is  the  case,  then  it  can 
only  be  created  by  faith,  must  proceed 
from  the  unfaltering  belief  that  there 
is  a  Supreme  Bighteousnese  in  the  uni- 
verse, whose  lawa  are  as  immutable  as 
himself,  and  who  regwds  the  interests 
of  righteousness  ss  sufficiently  sacred 
for  even  He  himself  to  veil  the  stories 
of  His  Godhood  and  suffer  in  mortal 
flesh,  to  conserve  and  vindicate.  Con- 
fldeace  in  this,  confidence  in  the  Divine 
origin,  confidence  in  the  Divine  great- 
ness, and  confidence  in  the  prevalenoe 
of  right  and  its  ultimate  triumph  over 
wrong  throughout  all  worlds,  is  the  reel 
and  only  basis  of  justice  in  the  charae- 
ter  and  conduct.  Only  when  the  soul 
can  sing: 

"Torrlifixt  is  right  whUe  Ood  it  Qod. 
And  right  ihe  daj  must  win; 
To  donht  would  be  disloyaltj. 
To  falter  would  be  sin." 

has  it  really  attained  the  true  secret 
and  inspiration  of  all  wallpbeing?  Some 
flowers,  it  is  said,  grow  nnder  the  ^ 
der's  frosen  ledge,  but  they  are  as  pale 
and  lustreless  as  the  pallid  snowa;  and 
here  and  there  virtues  may  show  their 
shivering  heads  where  the  icy  desola- 
tion of  sunless  utilitarianism  cheerless- 
ly  prevails;  but,  being  destitute  of  roo^ 
age  in  the  soil  of  Csith,  they  are  as 
ghostly  in  their  color,  and  as  perfume- 
less  as  the  eidlewisse.  As  that  trembling 
plant  cannot  compare  with  the  lily  in 
the  dassling  splendor  of  its  whiteness, 
or  in  the  sweetness  of  its  fragrance,  no 
more  can  the  dull  morality  of  worldly 
prudence  compare  in  worth  or  beauty 
with  that  which  holds  at  its  heart  the 
spring  of  all  disinterestedness,  gener- 
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lelf-Meriiloe  and  heroism.  The 
•  of  ntilitj  Mpiree  only  to  the 
-nothing  mote— and  ministen 
oh  HttleoMt ;  bni  the  doctrine 
[  defend  is  the  sooroe  of  the  no- 
onpnlses,  the  purest  ambitions, 
lioandest  self-forgetfnhiess,  and 
Mt  ahsoiate  self-denials,  and 
is  of  the  two  the  worthiest  of 
oonfidenoe. 

not  to  be  OTerlooked  that  the 
'  iriiieh  the  apostle  refefs  in  our 
something  more  comprehensive 
at  wliioh  I  have  described.  Un^ 
Uy  it  embraces  all  that  I  haye 
It  stiU  its  significance  is  not  ex- 
L  It  here  has  special  reference 
n«reifol  mission  of  Christ  for  the 
xedemption.  The  apostle's  point 
r  asams  to  be  that  our  Lord's 
8  ministry  was  sneh  as  to  beget 
'ho  tmst  in  it  a  spirit  of  pnrity, 

prorided  a  righteous  measnre 
unption,  which  necessarily  tends 
ilop  and  eonserre  righteousness 
hare,  and  that  the  only  way  by 
the  ereature  can  be  bronght  into 
ntaot  with  it  so  as  to  feel  its 
is  faith— faith  in  its  reaUty,  faith 
■atnra,  and  faith  in  its  design, 
is  for  substance  is  that  cardinal 
on  which  modem  Ghristendom 
ily  bvilti  and  which  has  been  as 
hated  by  one  party  as  it  has  been 
ly  the  other.  Even  to-day  there 
ter  prejudices  against  Jnstiflca- 
'  faith  on  the  ground  of  its  sap- 
mtagoniam  with  personal  right- 
M.  Bnch  prejudices  are  without 
tioBy  and  inezoosable.  What  is 
by  the  denial  of  human  merit 
has  oocaaioned  this  mifunder- 
igt  LetLutheranswer:  «*Meritr 
laiaia;  '*  what  merit  can  there  be 
I  a  poor  caitiff  as  man  ?  Thebet- 
ia&  is  the  more  clearly  he  sees 
ttle  he  is  good  for,  the  greater 
ly  It  seems  to  attribute  to  him 
tioB  of  reward."  ''What,**  he 
'hnra  I  been  doing  to-day?  I 
Jkad  for  two  hours ;  I  have  been 
li  three  hours ;  I  have  been  idle 
(Nus  I  Ah,  enter  not  into  judg- 
Hh  thy  servant,  O  Lord  r    Here 


the  Beformer  does  not  deny  the  value, 
the  importance,  and  even  the  necessity 
of  good  works;  he  merely  denies  their 
meritoriouaness.  He  rejects  utterly  the 
idea  that  there  is  any  particular  merit 
in  doing  what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
cannot  tolerate  the  notion  that  duty 
performed  deserves  reward.  His  thought 
is  that  right  is  right,  and  should  be  ad- 
hered to  irrespective  of  consequences, 
and  that  as  soon  as  it  is  followed  with 
a  view  to  what  it  will  yield  in  temporal 
or  eternal  bliss,  its  glory  is  stained  and 
dimmed.  When  he  contends  that  we 
are  "justified  by  faith,**  he  does  not 
mean  that  faith  is  a  substitute  for  right- 
eousness, and  that  on  account  of  its  in- 
trinsic worthiness  we  are  saved ;  but 
that  it  is  the  spring  and  source  of  the 
highest  righteousness,  as  it  brings  us 
into  actual  and  vital  relationship  with 
Ohrist  who  saves  us  freely,  and  in  sav- 
ing us  from  the  penalty  of  sin  saves  us 
from  its  practice.  Good  deeds  follow 
faith  as  reverberating  thunders  echo 
the  lightning's  flash,  as  the  spring-time 
follows  the  return  of  heaven's  sun  from 
its  winter*s  exile,  as  verdure  responds 
to  the  falling  rains,  and  as  ships  yield  to 
fiivoring  gales.  And  it  is  inconceivable 
that  it  should  be  otherwise.  Given  sin- 
cere confidence  in  our  Savior's  charac- 
ter as  the  sinless  One,  dying  that  sin- 
lessness  may  be  the  heritage  of  His 
people,  and  that  it  may  be  their  herit- 
age without  jeopardising  the  stability 
of  justice,  and  without  in  the  least  im- 
pairing its  authority,  and  we  have  the 
most  powerful  of  moral  forces.  Believ- 
ing this,  the  soul  must  deeply  feel  that 
as  God  would  not  save  at  Uie  expense 
of  right,  He  will  not  countenance  wrong 
in  His  children;  and  it  must  as  deeply 
realise,  if  he,  in  the  interests  of  right- 
eousness, could  make  such  sacrifices  as 
are  expressed  by  Gethsemane  and  Gal- 
vary,  gratitude,  love  and  revereooe 
should  prompt  to  exact  and  complete 
obedience.  And  just  as  the  bright  and 
snowy  affluence  of  inaccessible  mount- 
ains determines  the  volume  and  velocity 
of  rivers  that  water  the  earth,  so  the 
magnitude  and  comprehensiveness  of 
faith,  the  higher  it  reachea  the  nearer 
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it  oomes  to  the  m3rtt6ri68  of  grace,  the 
broader  and  diviner  will  be  ita  healing 
floods. 

Henoe,  I  intiet  ^^ain,  that  the  ri^i- 
eooaneea  we  need,  and  the  only  right- 
eonsnees  that  deserres  the  name^  ia  that 
which  apringa  from  faith  in  the  Bnpreme 
and  InTiaible,  and  eapeciallj,  though 
not  exclusiyely,  in  the  QoepeL  Snch 
righteooanesa  may  be  compared  to  a 
sea-girt  rock  which  haa  unseen  founda- 
tions, which  stands  in  spite  of  angry 
billows,  and  which  defies  the  war  of 
elements  and  the  hanger  of  deYonring 
waves.  Its  bead  at  times  may  be  en- 
yeloped  in  the  mists  of  angry  spray, 
and  its  rngged  sides  may  be  braised  and 
beaten  by  Titanic  floods,  and  yet  on- 
moTcd,  answervable  and  unchangeable 
it  calmly  defies  the  storm;  for  it  is 
planted  in  the  heart  of  everlasting  sta- 
bilities.  Bat  not  so  the  rigfateousneaa 
which  is  determined  by  expediency  and 
measured  by  prudence.  That  may  be 
likened  to  an  iceberg,  the  creation  of 
circumstances,  and  floated  by  currenta, 
and  driven  to  and  fro  by  contrary  winds. 
It  may  be  as  imposing,  and  more  so, 
than  the  ocean-encircled  rock,  but  it  is 
neither  as  firm  nor  enduring.  In  time 
it  drifts  from  the  latitude  which  gave  it 
birth,  and  with  the  change  in  its  sur- 
roundings its  character  undergoes  a 
change  as  well.  Above  the  water-line 
it  feels  the  heat  and  becomes  soft  and 
pervious,  and  beneath,  the  currents, 
warmer  than  the  air,  eat  its  strength 
away,  and  in  on  unlooked-for  hour  the 
entire  mass  topples  over,  and  with  one 
awful  plunge  disappears  forever  in  the 
fathomless  abyss.  Thus  is  it  with  that 
species  of  morality  which  owes  its  origin 
to  chill  and  freezing  utilitarianism.  For 
a  time  it  gleams  and  flashes;  and  when 
it  enters  on  new  conditions,  it  thaws 
and  melts  above  and  below,  and  is 
swept  contemptuously  by  the  waves  of 
some  social  revolution  into  deserved 
oblivion,  as  being  unworthy  the  confi- 
dence of  humanity. 

CLOSINO  WOBDS. 

As  I  have  meditated  on  ship-board, 
on  mountain-side,  and  in  crowded  city, 
and  as  I  have  contemplated  the  multi- 


plied sdiMBaa  and  endea^ora  to  im- 
prove the  moral  chagaetar  of  the  raee,  I 
aa  fliora  coapUtaly  eoannced  than 
erer  that  what  ia  anpraBialy  needed  is 
another  raformatioa  inapiMd  by  the 
spirit  of  our  text.    It  aeema  to  me  that 
we  have  too  many  apecial  reforms,  too 
many  qneationabla  agitaiiona,  and  too 
many  (knatioal  remediea  and   quack- 
medioine  invented  and  prorided  for  the 
ethical  healing  of  humanity.   The  times 
remind  me  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  tha  Oatholic  Gburoh  had  elabo- 
rated a  complicated  system  which  was 
suppoaed  to  be  adapted  to  meet  and 
onre  every  evil  to  which  the  race  is 
liable.    Mental  perplexity  was  author- 
itatively huahed,  oonaoientioas  scruples 
and  direst  sense  of  personal  gnilt  were 
appeaaed  by  the  priest  For  every  curse 
there  was  a  particular  bleaaing;  and  yet 
the  land  waa  oormpt  and  debased  and 
wretched.    The  remediea  did  not  touch 
the  aoul.  There  were  too  many  of  them, 
and  the  right  one  waa  miaaed.    There 
was  too  much  sacerdotal  machinery  and 
too  little  QoepeL    Indeed,   of  Gospel 
there  was  none.    But  Martin  Luther 
came,  and  preached,  *<The  just  shall 
live  by  faith;"  and  the  Gospel  was  re- 
stored to  the  hearts  and  thoughts  of 
men,  and  wherever  it  waa  preached  and 
believed  the  nations  were  morally  re^ 
newed.    And  so  in  onr  day  there  ore 
too  many  doctors,  and  too  many  nos- 
trums, and  too  little  dependence  on  the 
means  given  us  by  Jesus  Ohrist  our 
Lord.  If  we  would  see  a  change  for  the 
better,  we  must  foil  back  on  the  method 
of  Luther,  which  waa  the  method  of 
those  who  originally  conquered  the  civ- 
ilized world  to  Christianity.    Let  the 
churches  of  our  land;  not  the  ministry 
alone,  nor  the  laity  alone,  but  both,  sin- 
cerely believe  this,  and  do  all  in  their 
power  by  precept  and  example  to  bring 
the  Gospel  to  the  hearts  and  conscience 
of  the  community,  and  there  cannot 
but  follow  such  a  revival  of  righteous- 
ness as  shall  correct  many  a  wrong  and 
eradicate  many  a  vice.     The  preacher 
cannot  succeed  in  this  glorious  work 
unless  aided  by  his  people.   They  most 
prefer  the  Gk>spel  to  every  other  mes- 
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nge,  whMhcr  of  leieiioe  or  philosophy; 
they  miu*  oonfldo  in  its  power  beyond 
thai  of  earthly  meeenree  of  reform,  and 
they  must  ba  willing  to  give  of  their 
personal  endeavors,  as  well  as  their 
peooniary  reaonroea,  to  ensure  saocesa. 

■  *♦*  ■ 

TBI  C07IBT  OF  SIVniI  LOVE. 

Bt  A.  D.  YiiLb  D.D.,  m  St.  Luu*8  [M. 
£.]  Gbubch,  Nxw  Youl 

Awi  amamakail  h$a8ahkUngpkioefrom 
th€  toind.  and  a  covert  from  the  Un^peat ; 
as  riwrf  qf  waier  in  a  dry  plaoe,  a#  the 
tkadfOUDftf  a  grmU  rock  in  a  xMory  land, 
-lBa.xxzii:  8. 

Thkkb  are  two  very  distinot  methods 
and  aims  in  the  Bible.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  Seriptores  are  in  the  form 
of  appeals  to  duty,  to  serTioe.  It 
atrikes  straight  at  the  hnman  oonscience 
and  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  no 
man  can  be  a  frequent  reader  of  the 
WordofOod  that  does  Dot  feel  that  it 
is  like  a  tmmpet-oall  to  serious  work. 
It  presents  to  us  human  life  under  the 
aspect  of  encounter,  of  struggle,  of  war- 
fSsre.  We  are  soldiers,  always  on  duty; 
we  are  constantly  to  bear  the  armor  of 
our  warfare.  And  from  first  to  last  the 
Bible  seems  to  be  full  of  ringing  calls 
to  duty  and  to  labor,  to  responsibility 
and  to  action;  and  there  are  some  who 
find  nothing  else  in  the  Bible,  and  from 
beginning  to  end  it  is  a  perpetual  stim- 
ulus and  exdtant  to  their  moral  nature. 
They  seem  to  eaaily  find  such  passages, 
as  the  magnet  the  iron  filings  that  are 
scattered  through  the  sand.  They  al- 
ways speak  of  duty  and  of  obligation, 
work  to  be  done,  souls  to  be  saved, 
character  to  be  built  np;  and  there  is  a 
eonstant  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
thunders  of  Sinsi  constantly  ring  in 
their  ears. 

But  there  ia  another  part  of  the  Bible 
—by  no  means  eo  many  chapters  or 
▼ersea  in  number,  but  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God—  that  appeals 
to  exactly  the  opposite  sentiment,  and 
i>  a  call  to  rest,  to  quiet,  to  ease,  to  ev- 
tvjthing  but  action ;  to  contemplation, 
to  silence;  to  «be  still  and  know  tliut  I 
im  God,  and  that  besicje  me  there  is 


none  other.*'  And  there  are  times  in 
our  experience  when  we  need  the  call 
to  rest,  as  absolutely  as  at  others  we 
need  the  call  to  duty:  and  there  are 
many  souls  so  constituted  that  they  are 
naturally  on  the  anxious,  earnest,  push- 
ing, driving  side  of  life,  that  most  need 
these  calls  to  rest  and  quiet;  and  per- 
haps the  very  souls,  the  very  men  and 
women  who  are  seeking  feverishly  and 
constantly  for  duty  and  for  work,  are 
those  that  are  most  in  need  of  the  calls 
to  quiet  and  to  rest. 

I  suppose  this  season  of  the  year — 
the  day,  perhaps  —  suggests  just  this 
passage  of  Scripture.  It  is  a  toilsome 
journey  that  is  here  represented— a 
crossing  of  the  desert;  and  the  Eastern 
desert,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  is  sad 
and  lonely  and  desolate.  The  traveler 
day  by  day  makes  his  way  under  a  sun, 
that  for  intensity  of  light  and  heat  is 
far  beyond  anything  that  we  can  con- 
ceive, and  under  a  temperature  that 
would  seem  impossible  for  us  to  live  in 
at  all;  no  shelter,  no  forests,  no  grateful 
shade;  nothing  to  which  he  can  retire, 
nothing  but  steady,  constant  travel  in 
the  hot  sand  of  the  desert.  His  eyes  / 
are  blinded  by  the  glaring  light,  his 
month  is  parched  with  the  hent.  If 
there  be  any  motion  in  the  atmosphere 
it  is  only  to  stir  up  the  suffocating  sand. 
And  so  the  quiet  travel  under  the  in- 
tense heat  and  light  of  the  sun  is,  after 
all.  the  best  that  he  can  possibly  have. 
But  he  grows  weary  beyond  all  under- 
standing, and  there  comes  into  his 
heart  such  a  sense  of  desolation  and 
loneliness,  it  seems  as  though  all  the 
blood  and  the  juices  of  his  body  and 
mind  were  being  dried  up  in  that  fear- 
ful furnace.  Oh,  for  one  quiet  hour 
under  the  shadow !  And  it  may  be, 
that  off  in  the  distance  he  sees  a  cliff, 
and  he  knows  that  under  it  there  is  at 
least  some  partial  shadow,  some  little 
shade;  and  he  pushes  on  with  quick- 
ened pace  that  he  may  reach  it,  nud 
there  under  its  grateful  shadow  find 
rest. 

And  this  is  the  illustration  that  is 
here  given  us  of  reUgioti  tvnOiol  owx  t^- 
Jation  to  the  Savior,  'w\io  Vft  V.\ift  "Kaii^  o^ 
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kings:  that  this  Lord  is  here  represented 
as  a  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  as  a 
covert  from  the  tempest,  as  rivers  of 
water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land.  And  the 
traveler  over  those  deserts  perhaps  re- 
members, with  keener  joy  than  almost 
anything  else,  these  resting-places  for  a 
little  time  under  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock. 

I  desire,  then,  to  call  your  thought  to 
the  rtai  side  of  religion  —  to  that  to 
which  we  but  too  seldom  invite  atten- 
tion. How  much  we  need  rest  and 
quiet  in  our  religious  life.  We  need 
rest  for  the  body.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  wonderful  discoveries  of  our  later 
science,  of  our  larger  knowledge,  to 
find  out  the  needs  of  the  brain  and  the 
nerves,  and  how  absolutely  the  body 
needs  rest  —  as  absolutely  as  it  needs 
food  ;  and  to-day  we  understand  that 
the  man  who  would  keep  his  physical 
nature  strong  and  ready  for  work,  the 
man  who  would  have  a  clear  brain  and 
a  strong  nerve  for  daily  duty,  is  the 
man  that  must  give  both  brain  and 
muscle  rest  God,  in  our  very  consti- 
tution, has  shown  that  this  wear  and 
waste  of  life  must  somehow  have  its  re- 
cuperation; that  it  is  designed  to  have 
it  in  sleep,  and  our  bodies  are  restored 
to  strength  and  vigor  by  the  rest  of  the 
night.  It  is  just  so  with  regard  to  our 
mental  nature;  and  we  are  finding  by  a 
study  of  our  minds,  that  the  mind  must 
have  rest  as  absolutely  as  the  body.  We 
are  continually  warned  by  the  example 
of  men  of  great  intellect,  great  business 
ability — men  who  are  great  students,  or 
men  with  large  success  and  power  to 
drive  many  kinds  of  business  —  that 
they  drop  early  in  the  struggle.  There 
have  been  multitudes  of  examples  of 
young  men  breaking  down  in  this  city 
within  the  last  ten  years,  who  have 
conducted  a  great  business  or  managed 
a  gpreat  variety  of  business  interests, 
and  have  been  continually  absorbed  by 
their  business  plans.  You  will  find,  if 
you  examine  into  the  history  of  the 
business  of  many  of  the  great  retail 
houses  of  the  city  that  have  a  great  vari- 
ety of  trade,  that  the  men  who  have 


planned  and  built  them  up  and  pushed 
them  to  their  high  position,  have  early 
fallen  or  are  in  insane  asylums;  either 
in  their  graves,  or  have  given  up  under 
the  intense  pressure  of  the  strain  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected.  And 
here  and  there  and  everywhere  men  are 
falling  in  their  places,  simply  because 
they  give  their  minds  no  rest.  They 
carry  their  business  to  their  homes;  it 
is  their  conversation  with  their  friends, 
and  they  go  to  bed,  not  to  forget  it,  but 
to  revolve  over  and  over  again  their 
business  interests  and  sucoesses.  They 
grow  weak  and  nervous  and  unfitted 
for  business;  they  stimulate  their  ener- 
gies by  drink,  and  at  last  are  obliged 
to  go  away  for  months,  a  year— and,  it 
may  be,  leave  business  altogether— for 
the  sake  of  rest. 

We  are  learning,  I  say,  by  experience 
and  by  study,  that  we  must  have  rest 
for  the  body  and  rest  for  the  mind. 
God  has  made  proyision  for  the  body 
by  sending  the  grateful  night.  If  our 
days  were  twenty-four  hours  long  in 
sunlight,  we  would  doable  the  length 
of  our  business:  that  is,  brokers  would 
have  double  the  time  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket; these  men  who  push  along  the  dif- 
ferent lines  and  avenues  of  trade  would 
have  more  hours  for  their  work  and 
labor;  and  with  this  grasping  spirit  for 
money  and  power  and  success,  and  with 
that  excitement  which  follows  intense 
business  and  great  ambition  we  would 
push  out  along  these  lines  and  oppor- 
tunities until  thousands  more  would 
drop  in  their  places.  And  if  it  were 
not  for  the  goodness  of  God  we  should 
have  more  insane  asylums,  more  of 
broken  bodies  and  minds,  far  more  than 
we  now  have;  but  the  grateftil  night 
comes  to  lead  men  to  quiet  and  to  rest, 
and  this  division  of  time  is  simply  to 
meet  the  absolute  wants  of  our  physiosl 
and  mental  nature. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  northern  lati- 
tudes, where  they  have  one  day  of  many 
weeks,  when  theaun  oomee  up  above  the 
horizon  and  remains  for  that  long  time 
and  does  not  set  for  those  weeks,  that 
then  there  is  the  most  terrible  strain 
upon  the  men  who  are  in  that  oUmatSb 
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uid  that  ihey  cannot  bear  it,  even  as 
they  can  bear  the  long  darkness  of  the 
night»  and  that  they  snffer  in  strange 
ways  in  this  nightless  day  for  which  we 
are  now  so  unprepared. 

God  has  provided  in  a  similar  way 
for  onr  moral  and  spiritual  natnre. 
Ood  has  pnt  the  duty  of  rest  into  the 
great  moral  law  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  repeated  it  in  the  New.  The  obli- 
gation to  haye  a  day  of  rest,  one  day  in 
scTen,  is  not  simply  for  the  body  and 
the  mind,  bat  also  for  our  moral  and 
spiritual  natnre.  Qod  has  provided 
sleep  for  the  body;  He  has  provided  a 
Sabbath  rest  for  the  heart  and  soul,  when 
we  shonid  lay  aside  onr  ordinary  cares 
and  pnrsnita  and  labors,  and  when  we 
shonid  give  onr  thoughts  to  religion, 
to  prayer  and  to  worship.  And  I  have 
no  question  that  we  shall  live  to  see  the 
day  when  Car  less  religious  work  will  be 
done  on  God's  day;  that  we  violate  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  Scriptures  and 
of  the  iniititution  of  the  Sabbath  by  so 
much  religious  work ;  and  there  are 
mnltitudes  of  good  Christian  people 
who  come  to  the  end  of  the  Sabbath  day 
all  weary  and  worn  in  body  and  in 
mind,  and  the  day,  instead  of  being  a 
refreshment  and  delight,  has  been  but 
labor  and  toil  and  care.  And  we  excuse 
ourselves  by  the  fact  that  a  Sabbath  for 
work  and  for  soul-saving  is  a  grand 
thing,  and  that  the  more  good  you  can 
crowd  into  it  the  better  it  is.  But  that 
is  not  God's  will,  and  that  is  not  God*s 
Word:  on  the  contrary,  God's  plan  is  to 
put  religions  work  in  seven  days,  and, 
side  by  side  with  our  daily  toil  and 
care,  to  put  in  His  service  and  the  grant 
work  for  the  salvation  of  man.  But 
our  plan  is  to  crowd  our  religious  edu- 
cation, to  crowd  our  effort  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  young,  to  push  into  the  few 
hours  of  the  Sabbath  the  great  lines  of 
Christian  work,  and  then  take  six  days 
for  religious  rest.  God's  plan  is  far 
better  than  ours,  and  He  has  provided 
in  the  law  of  His  book  for  the  rest  that 
we  so  mnch  need  for  soul  as  well  as  for 
body. 

We  have  given  us  here,  I  think,  a  very 
baMtifol  illnatraUon  of  Christ,  as  the 


shadow  of  a  great  rock;  and  let  me  now 
for  a  moment  refer  to  it.  How  is  Christ, 
and  how  are  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
illustrated  by  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock? 

I  think  that,  first  of  all,  prayer,  as 
revealed  to  us  in  Scripture,  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  by  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land.  Look  at 
Jacob,  as  he  starts  out  on  the  journey  of 
his  life,  leaving  £iis  home  full  of  sorrow 
that  first  night.  Do  you  remember 
when  you  went  away  to  school,  the 
first  lonely  night  when  you  hod  bid 
friends  good-by,  and  when  you  were  in 
the  land  of  strangers  ?  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  weariness  of  heart,  do  you  re- 
member how  grateful  that  darkness  was 
because  it  hid  your  tears,  and  the  sort 
of  luxury  of  sorrow  that  you  had  in 
your  loneliness?  Do  you  remember  that 
Jacob  felt  that  way,  and  that  the  early 
hours  of  that  night,  as  he  was  there 
alone  on  the  side  of  Bethel,  were  to  him 
sad  and  lonely?  But  he  prayed  ;  it 
was  a  night  of  earnest  prayer,  and 
prayer  was  followed  by  that  vision  of  a 
ladder  up  into  heaven  ;  and  there, 
Jacob  pleading  with  God  and  entering 
into  covenant  with  Him.  God  blessed 
him  that  night,  and  prayer  was  like  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land, 
and  he  rose  refreshed  and  strengthened 
from  what  promised  to  be  a  night  of  sor- 
row and  anxiety.  Do  you  remember 
Esther,  in  her  great  anxiety  for  herself 
and  for  the  salvation  of  her  people  ?  Do 
you  remember  those  days  of  trouble 
when  she  stood  in  the  way  to  gain  access 
to  the  presence  of  the  king,  her  hus- 
band, that  she  might  turn  aside  his 
purpose  and  save,  if  possible,  her  peo- 
ple ?  And  do  you  remember  how  be 
denied  her  ?  Do  you  know  what  it  is 
to  be  anxious  ?  If  we  have  any  trouble, 
and  can  know  what  it  is,  we  strengthen 
ourselves  to  bear  it ;  but  the  unknown, 
the  distorted  ideas  that  we  have  through 
the  shadow  of  some  coming  trouble,  the 
weary,  anxious  hours  of  uncertaint3% 
seem  unendurable.  And  so  she  walked 
the  palace  hour  after  hour,  until  at  la^t 
she  found  that  good  and  great  man 
who  suggested   that   they    should  g^o 
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and  bear  their  trouble  to  God  in  prayer. 
And  then,  as  they  eaoh  prayed  that  Qod 
would  deliTer  and  saye  them,  they 
found  prayer  as  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land  ;  and  though  in 
Borrow  and  danger  but  a  little  while  be- 
fore, peace  and  comfort  and  safety  and 
deliverance  came  to  them.  Were  you 
ever  in  a  great  storm  on  ship-board? 
Were  you  ever  out  at  sea  or  in  any  con- 
dition of  life  when  it  seemed  that  every 
moment  would  be  the  last,  and  when 
you  felt  death  pressing  close  upon  you? 
It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  fSace  it  for  an 
hour,  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  be  in  peril 
of  life  for  a  single  moment,  and  to  look 
death  in  the  face ;  but  to  do  it  hour 
after  hour,  through  the  long  night,  and 
day  and  night  again  and  day  and  night 
again  until  they  lengthen  into  weeks  of 
time,  that  is  fearful;  and  in  that  great 
and  intense  excitement,  and  trouble 
and  anxiety,  Paul  bears  his  case  to  God 
in  prayer,  and  it  is  while  he  is  in  prayer 
the  angel  stands  by  him,  and  that 
night  puts  hope  in  his  heart,  and  all 
ani^iety  was  gone,  and  prayer  that  night 
to  Paul  in  anxiety  was  like  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 

Have  you  trouble  ?  Have  you  care  ? 
Are  yon  carrying  some  great  burden  of 
anxiety?  Is  there  resting  on  your 
heart  some  great  interest,  must  you 
take  some  responsibility  from  which 
you  shrink  ?  Are  you  walking  in  any 
uncertainty  about  any  great  event  in 
your  life?  Take  it  to  the  Lord  in 
prayer.  Ck)me  to  Him  as  did  these 
godly  men  and  women  in  their  day  of 
trouble,  and  if  you  will  trust  Ood, 
prayer  to  your  heart  shall  be  like  ^he 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 

But  I  think,  perhaps  in  onothergand 
yet  a  different  sense,  we  find  that  the 
words  that  are  given  us  in  the  Scripture 
are  offered  to  us  like  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land ;  that  the 
Scripture  is  full  of  these  delightful  sur- 
prises. You  may  read  again  and  again 
passages  that  have  no  special  meaning 
or  significance,  and  then  they  start  out 
to  you  full  of  meaning,  and  they  seem 
just  fitted  to  your  triaL  O  how  many 
words  there  are  in  Scripture  that  start 


up  like  a  rock  to  a  weary  and  waywon 
traveler  ;  many  and  many  a  time  you 
may  have  read  the  familiar  **  Gome  unto 
me  and  rest;"  but  there  are  times  when 
that  Scripture  fills  the  whole  horiaon  of 
your  thought,  and  yon  are  the  weary 
laboring  one  that  Jesus  bids  oome  onto 
Him  and  rest  And  then,  when  you 
have  been  full  of  anxiety  and  full  of 
trouble  about  some  worldly  matter,  and 
you  have  turned  to  His  Word  for  re- 
lief it  has  said  to  you,  '*  Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled  ;  ye  belieTe  in  God, 
believe  also  in  me; "  and  that  Scripture 
has  been  to  you  as  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land.  Yon  have 
perhaps,  had  times  in  your  life  when 
you  were  obliged  to  faoe  some  great  te- 
sponsibility,  when  there  oame  to  you 
the  obligation  to  bear  some  great  bur- 
den, to  take  some  great  dnty,  and  you 
have  felt  so  lonely — O  for  some  one 
who  understood  the  case,  to  whom  you 
could  go  and  oommune  ;  if  there  was 
only  some  dear  friend  to  whom  you 
could  make  bare  your  heart  and  tell  of 
your  need,  your  weakness,  O  how 
blessed  it  would  t>e ;  and  then,  per- 
haps, you  have  gone  to  God's  Word, 
and  after  that  there  has  oome  to  yoa 
the  blessed,  saying  *'Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end,"  and 
the  sense  of  Jesus's  presence  in  His 
Word  has  been  to  yon  like  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 

I  think  also  that  it  is  true  of  many  of 
the  precious  doctrines  of  the  Word  of 
God,  and  if  there  were  time  to  illuBtratflb 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  show  that  sneh 
doctrines  as  divine  providence,  the  idea 
of  God  taking  carp  of  you  and  tw^yWng 
out  your  life,  giving  to  you  every  im- 
portant and  essential  thing  in  yovr 
life,  that  idea  of  divine  providence  has 
been  like  the  shadow  of  a  great  roek 
in  a  weary  land.  I  think  the  idea  of 
divine  duty,  that  God  oalla  a  man  to 
some  special  line  of  Christian  wox)^ 
that  the  providence  of  God  opens  to 
you  some  work  for  your  hands  among 
the  poor  and  among  the  needy,  among 
the  unfortunate,  for  the  orphan,  fcMrthe 
aged,  for  the  sick,  for  the  afflieted,  and 
that  God  brings  some  labor  to  yovr 
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Bd  home  and  hands  and  puts  it 
fchai  God  makes  yon  a  Bonday- 
iMusher,  or  pnts  yon  in  some  im- 
t  position  in  the  Ghnrch  of  Ghri8t» 

His  proTidenoe  opens  to  yon 
Ine  of  Christian  duty— the  idea 
I  glTihg  yon  work  to  do  comes  to 
ire  and  a  believing  sonl  like  the 
r  of  a  great  rook  in  a  weary  land. 

I  think,  perhaps  even  better 
U,  the  idea  that  trouble  oomes  to 
.  dispensation  Arom  onr  Father's 
■Bd  that  whom  the  Lord  loveth 
t8teneth«  and  if  sickness  comes 
mr  life,  if  weariness  to  the  body, 

are  laid  aside  by  sickness  and 
I  able  to  work,  and  can  feel  that 
the  Lord  lo?eth  He  chasteneth, 
ement  then  is  like  the  shadow 
■eat  rook  in  a  weary  land, 
ttian  hope,  the  hope  that  maketh 
hamed  and  that  holds  like  an 
'  to  the  sonl,  is  also  like  the  sha- 
f  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land. 
here  are  many,  many  of  these 
u  doctrines  that  are  set  before 
fche  gifts  of  Gk>d  which  are  like 
idow  of  the  rock, 
lastly,  we  need  to  remember  that 
B  the  word  of  Qod,  is  like  rest  in 
•  The  night  is  yery  blessed  to 
ary  one,  bnt  the  morning  follows 
ight,  and  rest  is  given  that  we 
B  strong  to  labor.  And  if  Gk>d 
^on  qniet,  sweet,  blessed  rest,  it  is 
le  He  has  for  yon  work,  toil,  ac- 
inrdens  to  be  borne,  hearts  to  be 
rted,  sonls  to  be  saved.  This  is 
lation  of  rest,  and  while  Gk>d 

that  every  one  of  His  children 
\  have  very  mnch  of  sweet  rest, 
qniet,  resting  in  €k>d,  it  is  that 
y  be  strong  to  bear  God's  burden, 
a  remember  that  the  Son  of  God 
If  wearied  and  needed  rest?  Do 
member  how  often  He  went  to 
meat  Bethany  and  found  quiet, 
I  the  affection  that  they  gave  Him 
lia  rested  f  Do  you  know  some- 
how He  went  away  from  men, 
he  presenoe  of  men  into  solitude 
!e  might  rest? 

need  onr  rest  These  times  of 
)B|  I  beUere,  are  in  the  order  of 


divine  providence.  In  this  intense,  ac- 
tive life  that  we  are  living,  with  so 
many  burdens  and  so  many  cares,  we 
need  rest,  and  having  had  rest  we  are 
stronger  for  work.  And  I  believe  it 
shall  be  in  the  providence  of  God  that 
after  the  days  of  rest  and  vacation  we 
shall  come  back  full  of  courage  and 
full  of  strength  to  do  God's  work  and 
to  save  men.  May  both  be  granted  to 
ns,  for  His  Son's  sake.    Amen. 


THE  CHBXSTIAN  LIFS,  A  BSFBODTJC- 
TZON  OF  CHfilST'S  LIFE. 

Bt  Bxv.  W.  G.  Pascal,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. 

i^  to  fiM  (0  live  t5  Orist— PhU.  i:  21. 

Thb  simplicity  of  these  words  is  start- 
ling, for  it  is  impossible  not  to  per- 
ceive something  of  their  sublime  mean- 
ing. Even  when  the  whole  of  the  teach- 
ing is  not  clearly  seen,  that  teaching  is 
BO  lofty  in  its  grand  outline  that  its  very 
shadow  is  inspiring.  But  it  is  startling 
in  its  compressed  significance.  It  is  a 
poem  in  a  sentence.  It  has  the  brevity 
of  a  telegram,  but  the  compressed 
meaning  of  a  volume.  And  the  very 
beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  passage 
arise  from  the  fact  that  it  bursts  from 
the  Apostle  with  such  apparent  uncon- 
sciousness. There  is  none  of  Tenny- 
son's infinite  polish  on  the  sentence. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  indication 
that  Paul  was  striving  for  effect,  and 
picking  the  words  that  he  could  pack 
closest  in  effective  writing.  The  sen- 
tence has  every  appearance  of  having 
dropped  from  his  pen  spontaneously, 
OS  the  ready  expression  of  the  simple 
truth  about  his  life.  He  lived  so  thor- 
oughly for,  and  was  so  thoroughly  ab- 
sorbed in,  his  Master,  that  he  could  say 
the  simple  truth,  <<For  to  me  to  live  is 
Christ." 

I  confess  the  words  are  staggering  to 
any  one  who  thinks  of  unfolding  their 
meaning.  Startlingly  simple,  I  have 
said,  bnt  they  are  so  full  of  wondrous 
truth  08  almost  to  overpower  one  who 
seeks  to  impress  that  truth  on  others. 
They  stand  up  in  naked  sublimity;  it 
would  seem  they  form  one  of  those  sub- 
stances that  you  can  scarce  toudx  mVXx- 
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out  being  in  danger  of  spoiling.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  exposition  can  possi- 
bly do  the  passage  jostice.  "  For  to  me  to 
live  is  Christ."  That  is,  not  my  life  is 
derived  from  Christ,  or  it  is  inspired  by 
faith  in  Christ,  or  regnlated  by  love  to 
Christ,  or  Christ  is  the  great  disposer  of 
my  life.  All  these  things  were  true  of 
Panl;  but  if  he  had  meant  this,  he 
would  have  said  so  plainly,  and  not 
hdvo  made  us  simply  infer  it.  The  very 
ni tanning  on  the  surface  is  infinitely 
richer  than  any  or  all  of  these.  It  is 
thut  Christ  filled  up  his  whole  life,  was 
itH  secret,  its  inspiration,  its  meaning, 
60  that  his  passionate  devotion  to  Christ 
woH  only  owe  ixisi  eTideauor,  as  near  as  pos- 
siUe,  to  reproduce  his  MasUr's  life,  and 
thus  glorify  Him. 

The  words  are  a  beautiful  tribute  to 
the  power  and  grace  of  Christ.  It  is 
impossible  to  magnify  Him  more  highly 
than  to  make  Him  the  sum  of  a  man's 
life;  for  none  but  Qod  can  worthily  ex- 
tinguish a  man's  love  of  self  and  fill  out 
the  whole  range  of  his  existence.  Paul 
could  not  possibly,  therefore,  give 
higher  honor  than  he  here  does  to  his 
diWne  Lord.  But  they  are  also  a  splen- 
did revelation  of  the  dignity  of  his  own 
life.  For  any  sinful  man  to  be  able  to 
say,  "For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ,"  lifts 
him  at  once  to  a  position  of  unparal- 
leled honor.  And  to  be  able  to  do  so 
in  the  frank  and  fearless  fashion  in 
which  Paul  makes  the  avowal,  adds  to 
the  imprcssiveness  of  the  picture.  For 
it  is  palpable  that  no  course  of  life 
could  possibly  compare  in  true  dignity 
with  being  able  to  say,  For  to  me  to  live 
is  to  reproduce  my  Master,  Christ,  to 
reflect  His  spirit,  to  carry  out  His  pur- 
poses, to  fill  up  as  far  as  possible  the 
oatline  of  the  glorious  life  he  sketched. 

This,  then,  I  think,  is  the  meaning  of 
text.  Paul  declares  that  he  lived  so  as 
to  reproduce  the  spirit,  the  purpose,  the 
character,  the  life  of  Christ.  And  this 
is  not  only  the  loftiest  life  that  was  pos- 
sible to  Panl,  but  it  is  the  life  to  which 
every  follower  of  our  divine  Lord  is 
called.  Privilege  and  duty  alike  call  on 
us  to  come  up  to  the  same  standard  of 
loft^  attainment     I  know  that  often  it 


is  felt  that  some  of  the  Bible  heroes, 
and  notably  the  Apostle  Pool,  was  a 
man  who,  by  his  peculiar  mode  of  Ufe, 
his  absorption  in  the  great  work  of  the 
Apostleship,  was  totally  different  from 
ns;  that  to  him  such  a  lofty  ideal  life 
was  possible,  but  that  it  is  very  differ- 
ent with  men  in  ordinary  life.  Amid 
the  cares  of  business  and  the  worry  of 
keen  competition;  amid  the  anxieties  of 
a  falling  or  a  fluctuating  market,  or  the 
engrossing  labors  of  a  professional  life, 
such  a  lofty  ideal  ia  to-day  as  impossible 
of  attainment  as  it  would  be  to  build 
steamships  in  a  balloon. 

But  it  is  forgotten  that  Paul's  life  was 
as  genuinely  real,  as  full  of  ordinary 
care,  as  any  man's  can  well  be.  When 
you  see  him  now  working  for  his  daily 
bread  at  his  tentmakingy  and  then 
knocking  at  the  door  of  Aquilla  and 
Priscilla  for  a  day's  employment;  here 
oast  on  the  shore  of  Malta  on  some  float- 
ing piece  of  wreck,  and  there  waiting  in 
one  of  the  dungeons  of  Nero  for  trial  m 
a  criminal — you  see  a  man  who  Hved  in 
a  very  real  world,  with  real  struggle  and 
real  care,  and  in  no  way  separated  from 
the  hard  drudgery  of  a  very  matter-of- 
fact  life.  No;  the  life  of  Paul  was  not 
some  beautiful  idyll,  impossible  of  re- 
production; it  was  just  a  life  as  you  and 
I  may  day  by  day  live  and  say  with  him, 
"  For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ** 

For  whilst  the  outward  oonditiott>  of 
life  are  somewhat  altered,  the  essential 
forces  which  determine  life's  character 
are  the  same.  It  is  true  that  you  hare 
not  a  Nero,  ruling  in  despotic  extrava- 
gance and  cruelty.  You  have  not  to  con- 
tend with  a  philosophy  of  Vitalism  that 
sports  with  human  life  and  holds  noth- 
ing sacred.  But  God  is  the  same.  ffi> 
relation  to  man  is  the  same.  His  de- 
mands are  the  same  as  they  have  ttfx 
been.  And  man  is  the  same.  Hia  paa- 
sions  are  as  strong,  his  desires  are  tf 
fierce,  his  ambitions  are  as  unquendied, 
his  longing  for  heart-satisfaction  and 
rest  as  intense  as  ever  they  were.  He 
needs  as  much  as  ever  the  vof^ 
power  of  God  to  change  hia  heart  nd 
alter  his  life.  And,  moreorer,  fala  ^n^ 
itual  nature  remaiiu  the  Bame.   fia  on 
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iwidily  toiv>hed  by  the  unseen 
C  the  DiTine  Spirit,  and  is  just 

to  spring  into  newness  of  life 
onse  to  the  Divine  call,  as  when 

way  to  Damasons,  Paul  cried, 
■bi^  I  do,  Lord?"  and  entered 
life  which  has  excited  the  admi- 
tf  eTfizy  sQoqeeding  age.  The 
nalicm  of  Paul  may  equally  be 
omination  of  each  one  of  as  to- 
il <mr  life  shall  be  filled  in  all 
■giesy  aU  its  aspirations,  all  its 
g^  filled  out  and  out,  through 
rough  with  Christ,  so  that  onr 
1  be  another  reprodnction  of  the 
3hrist  amongst  men.  <*For  to 
Te  is  Christ." 

is  reproduction  of  Christ's  life 
Christian  man  must  surely  have 
x>found  secret;  some  occult  law 
»Tem  it,  or  the  experience  would 
■o  rare.  Nay,  it  is  an  open  se- 
»  basis  of  this  life  is  fellowship 
irist,  a  fellowship  that  gradually 
itea  the  soul  to  the  likeness  of 
d;  a  fellowship  that  sensitizes 
I  like  as  the  chemicals  prepare 
•Uye  for  the  photographer,  and 

ready  to  receive  and  retain  any 
ion  that  &ces  it.  It  is  just  that 
tietio  communion  so  aptly  de- 

in  the  tersest  life  story  ever 
—« Enoch  walked  with  Ood." 
b1  instinctively  that  you  touch 
antain  peaks  of  the  loftiest  life 
I  be  reached  on  this  planet.  He 
d  with  God."  It  is  the  fulfiU- 
!  that  request  of  the  almost  dy- 
ior,  "  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you. 
branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  it- 
sept  it  abide  in  the  vine;  so  nei- 
i  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me.  .  . 
;  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him, 
ebeareth  much  fruit;  forepart 
a  ye  can  do  nothing"  (John  xv: 
Now,  it  was  this  life  of  close,  in- 
rital  union  with  Christ  that  was 
experience.  There  can  be  no 
iboat  the  matter.  You  know 
an  he  used  the  expression/*  In 
'  It  shows  how  vividly  he  reol- 
1  imioa  with  the  Savior,  and  how 
I  boiw  influential  that  union  was. 
the  more  extended  statement  of 


Paul's  experiences,  which  he  gives  to 
the  GkJatians,  we  see  the  spirit  of  the 
Master,  penetrating  the  entire  life  of 
the  disciple,  lifting  him  above  every 
mean,  sordid,  selfish  principle,  and 
making  his  whole  life  one  grand  en- 
deavor to  reflect  or  reproduce  Christ. 
<<I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ;  yet 
X  live;  and  yet  no  longer  I,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me:  and  that  life  which  I  now 
live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  in  faith,  the  faith 
which  is  in  the  Son  of  Cod,  who  loved 
me,  and  gave  himself  up  for  me  "  (GaL 
ii:  20.    B.  V.  used  by  the  author). 

It  is  most  significant  to  notice  the 
abandonment  of  Paul's  life  to  the  con- 
trol of  Christ  from  the  very  hour  in 
which  he  became  a  Christian.  In  one 
of  the  accounts  which  he  gives  of  his 
conversion — the  account  which  tells  of 
the  inner  workings  of  his  own  spirit, 
rather  the  outward  manifestaUons  of 
the  change — ^he  says,  "  When  it  was  the 
good  pleasure  of  God  ...  to  reveal 
his  Son  in  me  " — that  is,  to  enable  me 
to  see  in  Jesus  whom  I  persecuted,  my 
Savior  and  Lord — '*  immediately  I  con- 
ferred, not  with  flesh  and  blood."  I 
asked  advice  of  no  mortal,  God  was  my 
teacher,  and  I  was  content  to  follow 
His  counsel.  "Neither  went  I  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  them  which  were  apostles 
before  me:  but  I  went  away  into  Ara- 
bia" (GaL  i:  15-17)  to  hold  communion 
with  God  in  secret,  to  place  myself  in 
His  hands  and  know  the  grace  of  that 
Savior  I  had  hitherto  rejected,  and  the 
meaning  of  that  faith  I  had  hitherto 
spumed.  Can  you  wonder  that  after 
such  an  abandonment  to  the  influences 
of  the  Great  Teacher,  he  came  forth  to 
confound  opponents  and  become  the 
grandest  leader  of  the  early  Church  ? 

Paul's  subsequent  trials  served  only 
to  deepen  this  abandonment  of  himself 
to  the  control  of  Christ.  When  he  suf- 
fered shipwreck  he  could  say  to  the 
whole  of  the  crew,  <<  Be  of  good  cheer: 
for  there  shall  be  no  loss  of  life  among 
you,  but  only  of  the  ship.  For  there 
stood  by  me  this  night  an  angel  of  the 
God  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve" 
(Acts  xxvii:  22-23).  The  prospect  of 
standing  before  Csssar  did  not  move 
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him  for  a  momoDt  from  his  steadfast 
imrpose.  It  was  still,  "  The  Ood  whose 
laiu,  and  whom  I  serve."  When  Aga- 
bos  took  the  girdle  and  declared  that 
the  Jews  should  bind  the  man  that 
owned  it,  his  friends  gathered  around 
weeping,  and  implored  him  not  to  go 
up  to  Jerusalem;  he  turned  to  them  and 
Raid,  "  What  do  ye,  weeping  and  break- 
ing my  heart?  for  I  am  ready  not  to  be 
bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem 
for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  *'  (Acts, 
xxi:  13).  And  in  that  most  remarkable 
oxpericnco  which  he  narrates  in  his 
second  letter  to  the  Gorinthians  (xii), 
ho  describes  more  fully  how  this  aban- 
donment of  himself  to  the  control  of 
Christ  was  deepened.  After  some  mar- 
velous revelations  were  mode  to  him 
by  the  Lord,  the  character  of  which  has 
not  been  disclosed,  but  which  were 
sufficiently  glorious  to  endanger  his 
humility,  there  was  given  to  him  some 
strange  affliction  which  he  vaguely  de- 
scribes OS  '*  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  an  un- 
told something  in  which  he  recognized 
both  the  discipline  of  God  and  the  op- 
position of  Satan.  Thrice  he  besought 
the  Lord  that  it  might  depart  from  him. 
But  there  came  the  answer,  that  all 
through  every  subsequent  age  has  been 
the  moans  of  heart  cheer  to  tempest- 
tossed  saints:  <*  My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  thee,  for  my  power  is  made  perfect 
in  weakness."  It  was  enough.  The 
heart  of  the  grand  man  was  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  the  life  was  passive 
under  His  control.  He  touches  a  height 
of  moral  heroism  that  can  never  be  sur- 
passed when,  amid  all  this  discipline 
from  God  and  disturbance  from  the 
devil,  he  shouted,  '*  Most  gladly,  there- 
fore, will  I  rather  glory  in  my  weak- 
nesses, that  the  strength  of  Christ  may 
rest  upon  me.  Wherefore,  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  weaknesses,  in  injuries,  in  neces- 
sities, in  persecutions,  in  distresses  for 
Christ's  sake;  for  when  I  am  weak,  then 
am  I  strong  "  (II.  Cor.  xii :  9-10).  "  For 
to  me  to  live  is  Christ." 

Brethren,  it  is  the  same  in  every  life. 
The  principles  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  nobility  in  life  are  unchange- 
able.   We  are  not  naturally  gifted  like 


Paul,  but  the  same  graoe  is  offered  to 
ns,  the  same  abandonmeat  io  God  may 
characterize  us,  the  same  lofty  ideal 
may  ever  be  before  na,  the  same 
quenchless  ardor  may  fill  us  and  enable 
us  with  him  io  say,  "For  to  me  to  Uve 
isChrUt." 

2.  This  reproduction  of  Christ's  life 
by  the  Christian  man  has  a  two-fold  man- 
ifestation; first,  in  likeness  to  Christ, 
and  second,  in  devotion  to  His  service. 

First,  it  is  manifested  in  likeness  to 
Christ.  Paul  copied  Christ.  That  beau- 
tiful example  was  ever  before  him.  He 
seemed  never  to  lose  sight  of  it  He 
could  even  say  to  the  Corinthian  Church, 
"Be  ye  imitators  of  me,  even  as  I  also 
am  of  Christ."  (1  Cor.  xi:l.)  One  great 
purpose  gave  unity  to  his  life  and  made 
it  sublime.  It  was  not  that  he  saw  at 
once  everything  that  there  is  in  Christ 
That,  indeed,  was  impossible,  as  im- 
possible as  it  would  be  to  see  the  whole 
of  this  world  at  a  glance.  Christ  is  a 
world  of  infinite  graoe,  and  purity,  and 
beauty,  and  perfection.  No  man  has 
ever  discovered  all  that  there  is  in  Christ 
When  we  first  bow  in  submission  to  Him, 
we  see  Him,  it  is  true,  but  we  see  bat 
very  little  of  Him  in  reality.  We  are 
like  children  looking  for  the  first  time 
upon  a  picture  of  marvelous  genius. 
We  see  the  figures,  we  admire  the  group- 
ing and  the  coloring,  and  think  it  very 
fine.  But  as  we  grow  older,  and  oome 
again  and  again  to  look  on  that  surpass- 
ing work  of  art,  it  grows  on  us ;  we  see 
more  in  it,  the  genius  is  discovered,  and 
the  picture  is  vastly  more  to  us  than  when 
we  first  admired  it.  So  it  must  be  with 
Christ.  No  one,  not  even  Paul,  can  take 
in  all  that  Christ  is  at  a  glance.  Indeed, 
Paul  distinctly  asserts  this  was  so  in  lus 
case.  Many  years  after  he  had  discov- 
ered Christ  to  be  the  glorious  Sarior  of 
mankind,  and  had  begun  to  love  and 
serve  Him,  he  confessed  that  he  was 
pressing  on  to  discover  the  wealth  and 
beauty  and  grace  that  are  stored  up  in 
Jesus.  "That  I  may  know  him," was 
one  of  the  most  ardent  cries  of  his 
beating  heart.  He  counted  the  first  at- 
tainment and  knowledge  of  his  Lord  to 
be  but  little  in  comparison  with  what 
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before  him.  Like  a  raoer  in  full 
blood  and  nerre,  he  pressed  **  on  toward 
the  price  of  the  hig^  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesns."  (PhiL  in:  14.) 

I  am  afraid  that  much  of  onrrent  re- 
ligions teaching  is  heard  by  ns  merely 
as  a  beantifnl  song.  We  listen  to  it, 
we  admire  it,  but  it  contains  no  inspi- 
ration to  effort  for  ns.  It  holds  np  on 
ideal  life;  we  confess  it  is  beantifnl,  btit 
we  say  also  impractical — a  lovely  thing, 
bnt  altogether 

"  Too  pore  and  good 
Fbr  human  natore's  dally  food." 

We  listen,  for  instance,  to  teaching 
on  this  Tery  subject  of  the  example  of 
Christ  We  read  that  in  all  things 
he  was  made  like  nnto  his  brethren. 
(Heb.  ii:  17.)  We  read  that  he  is 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infir- 
mities, that  he  was  "one  that  hath 
been  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we 
are,  yet  withont  sin."  (Heb.  iv:  15.) 
We  read  of  his  « leaving  yon  an  ex- 
ample, that  ye  should  follow  in  his 
steps."  (1  Pet  ii:  21.)  But  we  have 
a  lurking  suspicion  that  this  is  some- 
how unreal,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
follow  Christ  and  be  like  Him.  Brotb- 
ren«  beware  lest  Satan  rob  us  of  our 
ehoioeet  inheritance  in  Christ  If  Christ 
eannot  be  imitated,  if  it  is  impos- 
sible to  follow  in  His  steps,  how  has 
God  mocked  the  aching  hearts  of  His 
poor  servants !  Nay,  but  that  is  impos- 
sible I  God  cannot  deceive.  But  if  that 
be  so,  then  remember  that  there  is  no 
beautiful  but  impossible  ideal  hung  be- 
fore your  eyes.  The  life  of  Christ  in 
its  grace  and  character  may  be  imitated 
and  reproduced  by  every  faithful  fol- 
kiwer.  Growing  likeness  to  Christ  may 
justify  a  disciple  in  saying,  <<For  to  mo 
to  live  is  Christ" 

Yet^  let  me  guard  you  against  mis- 
takes. Though  each  Christian  is  to  ro- 
prodnoe  his  Master,  we  shall  not  there- 
fore be  all  alike.  In  no  sense  will  there 
be  anything  like  mechanical  uniformity. 
You  may  have  reproductions  from  a  ma- 
chine in  which  every  impression  will  be 
exaetly  alike.  But  in  the  Christian  life 
we  oamiot  all  reproduce  the  Master  with 
aq[iial  exoellenoe.    We  can  only  do  ac- 


cording to  the  limit  of  our  power.  If  I 
may  take  another  illustration  from  art: 
Suppose  you  have  three  students  sitting 
with  their  canvas  on  easels  before  the 
work  of  some  great  painter.  They 
have  looked  on  that  work  until  all  have 
caught  inspiration  from  it,  and,  with 
painstaking  earnestness,  they  all  try  to 
reproduce  what  they  see  in  the  picture 
before  them.  Each  will  do  his  very  best; 
each  will  have  some  palpable  resem- 
blance to  the  work,  but  each  will  differ 
from  the  others  according  to  his  ability. 
And  with  ourselves  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  discouragement, 
though  we  are  not  able  to  reach  the 
same  degree  of  excellence  that  is  ob- 
tained by  some  follow  -  disciple.  Let 
every  one  try,  as  near  as  possible,  to  re- 
produce the  original.  We  shall  all  have 
the  Master's  approval  if  we  do  our  best. 
Next,  this  reproduction  of  Christ's 
life  is  manifested  by  devotion  to  His 
service.  It  is  impossible  not  to  bo 
struck  with  the  perfect  ease— nay,  the 
glad  joy,  with  which  Paul  devoted  him- 
self to  the  service  of  his  Lord.  <<What 
shall  I  do,  Lord  ?'*  The  question  asked 
on  the  Damascus  road  was  the  key-note 
of  his  subsequent  life.  He  gave  up 
everything  for  Christ;  but  he  scarcely 
ever  refers  to  his  sacrifices,  and  when 
he  does  so,  it  is  only  to  glory  in  the  fiict 
that  all  is  laid  at  the  foot  of  Christ. 
•*  What  things,"  saith  he,  "  were  gain  to 
me,  these  have  I  counted  loss  for  Christ. 
Yea,  verily,  and  I  count  all  things  to  bo 
loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord :  for  whom  I 
suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do 
count  them  but  dung  that  I  may  win 
Christ."  (Phil,  ui:  7,  8.)  The  intensity 
of  his  life  was  but  abundantly  manifest 
before  his  conversion,  but  he  brought 
all  his  intensity,  and  every  other  power, 
and  devoted  all  to  his  Master  and  Lord. 
Life,  he  felt,  would  be  misspent,  save 
as  it  was  spent  for  Christ.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  conspicuous  feature  we 
see  in  the  record  of  his  life.  He  re- 
ceived a  commission  to  preach  Christ 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  from  the  discharge 
of  that  commission  no  temptation  at- 
tracted him,  and  no  suffering  deterred 
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bim.  When  ho  gave  to  tho  olders  of 
tlio  Ephesian  Ghnroh  hiH  farewell  dia- 
courHo,  he  said,  <<And  now,  behold,  I  go 
lM)uud  in  the  spirit  nnto  Jerusalem,  not 
knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall  me 
there:  save  that  the  Holy  Spirit  testi- 
fteth  unto  mo  in  every  city,  saying  that 
bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  But 
I  hold  not  my  life  of  any  account  as 
dour  unto  myself,  so  that  I  may  accom- 
pliHh  my  course,  and  the  ministry 
which  I  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to 
toHtify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Ckxl." 
(Acts  xx:  22-24.)  Bebold  this  life !  It 
is  one  of  the  snblimest  pictures  on 
which  tho  eyes  of  men  have  ever  looked. 

Tho  secret  of  it  all  is,  Paul  loved 
Christ;  loved  Him  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul  and  mind  and  strength.  He  knew 
that  Christ  had  loved  him,  that  out  of 
love  to  him,  had  died  to  redeem  him; 
had  died  the  death  of  shame  and  in- 
famy on  the  cross;  and  all  that  he  could 
do  was  ever  felt  to  be  but  a  poor  return 
to  Him  "  who  loved  me,  and  gave  Him- 
self up  for  me." 

This,  brethren,  is  the  life  to  which 
we  are  each  called.  Does  it  not  inspire 
you  with  an  ardent  longing  to  reach  so 
pure  and  lofty  a  standard?  So  catch 
Christ's  spirit  and  go  forth  amongst  our 
fcUow-men  with  such  grace  and  dignity 
that  all  shall  take  knowledge  of  us;  to 
let  His  life  so  enter  into  us  that  we 
shall  be  constrained  with  quenchless 
zeal  to  seek  the  good  of  men  for  whom 
the  Christ  shod  His  precious  blood;  to 
him  so  that  when  life's  work  is  done  the 
Master,  who  has  beheld  every  sacrifice, 
and  marked  every  act  of  devotion,  and 
traced  us  through  every  track  of  life, 
shall  sum  up  the  whole,  and  with  a  wel- 
coming smile  say,  "  Well  done  !"  Sure- 
ly this  is  a  life  worthy  of  the  ambition 
of  every  man.  Compare  it  as  you  may, 
this  is  the  noblest  life  possible  to  man. 
Will  you  estimate  life  by  the  dignity 
of  its  pursuits.  Then  what  life  can  pos- 
sibly touch  the  skirts  of  that  which  aims 
to  fulfill  the  will  of  God  after  the  pat- 
tern of  God's  own  Son  ?  Will  you  es- 
titnato  life  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  its 
labors  ?  Then  where  can  you  find  again 
men  who  have  shown  a  tithe  of  the  self- 


sacrifice  of  Paul,  and  of  those  who,  like 
him,  have  caught  and  reflected  the  wgmi 
of  the  great  Blaster?  Will  yon  estimate 
life  by  the  loftiness  of  its  hopes  ?  Then 
where  is  the  life  again  that  listens  to 
the  voices  which  sweep  down  from  the 
hills  of  everlasting  praise,  and  that  is 
filled  with  a  well-grounded  expectation 
of  joining  that  glorified  throng?  Will 
you  estimate  life  by  the  sublimity  of 
its  attainments?  Then  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible to  put  anything  by  the  side  of 
the  life  that  reflects  the  character  of 
Christ,  that  so  lives  among  our  fellow- 
men,  in  Love,  in  patience  and  unselfish 
zeal,  and  consuming  desire  for  their 
well-being,  their  saWation,  that  he  can 
say,  <<For  to  me  to  live  is  Christ" 

Let  me  appeal  to  all.  Are  you  living 
for  anything  less  noble  than  this?  If 
Christ  is  not  the  inspiration  of  your 
life,  then  for  what  are  you  living?  Is 
it  for  wealth?  Is  it  for  power?  Is  it 
for  pleasure?  Is  it  for  aught — ^for  all 
that  earth  can  gain?  Oh !  how  ignoble 
beside  the  life  I  urge  yon  to  commence 
to-day?  I  proclaim  to  you  a  gospel 
which  you  may  accept — the  good  news 
— that  the  poorest  sinner  may  abandon 
his  past  life  of  unsatisfactoriness  and 
sorrow,  and  coming  into  a  new  life,  say: 
<*  Henceforth  for  to  me  to  live  is  Christ** 


ISAAC'S  MEDITATION  AT  EVSNTXSS. 
a  summeb  evznino  meditation,  ih  tbs 

Woodland  Church,  Phiuldxlphia,  by 

Leonard  Woolsbt  Baoon. 
And  Isaac  u>eni  oul  to  meditatt  in  the  fidd 
at  the  eventide, — Gen.  xxiv:  63. 

It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  turn  back 
the  leaves  of  the  world's  history- 
bloody  leaTos,  foul  leaves,  leaves  writ- 
teen  all  over  with  insincerities  and 
falsehoods  and  the  records  of  man*s  in- 
humanity to  man — and  come  to  these 
early  pages  of  the  life  of  our  race.  Wa 
linger  here  among  the  tents  of  the  patri- 
archs, and  are  in  no  hurry  to  press  for- 
ward to  the  splendors  and  intrigues 
of  the  Egyptian  court  and  the  brutal 
barbarism  of  the  days  of  the  Judges. 

Here,  dwelling  in  tents,  with  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  and  Jaoob,  we  find  a 
people  full  of  ignorances  and  faults; 
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who  in  noS^  simplioiiy  and  half  nn- 
ooBfloioosneas  of  wrong  do  the  most 
monationa  things  sometimes,  and  the 
most  shocking  to  our  moral  seDse. 
They  seem  to  haTe  the  first  principles 
of  morality  to  learn;  bat  plainly  they 
are  a  people  that  lotB  learn  them,  for 
they  have  the  gronnd-work  of  morality 
well  laid  in  a  beantifnl  simplicity- 
childlike  but  not  childish— of  love  to 
God  and  faith  in  God.  They  walk 
with  God,  and  are  called  the  friends  of 
God.  They  endure  '*as  seeing  Him 
who  is  InTisible." 

There  has  mach  light  come  to  ns  on 
these  old-world  stories,  fh)m  the  stndy 
of  Oriental  life,  which  is  so  singularly 
persistent  in  its  usages  that  the  forms 
of  courtesy  and  the  modes  of  speech 
that  were  current  4,000  years  ago  may 
be  illustrated  by  similar,  if  not  identi- 
cal forms  and  models,  in  current  use 
to-day.  But  I  really  think  that  this 
matter  of  Oriental  illustration  has  been 
somewhat  OTcrdone,  so  that  sometimes 
we  get  darkness  from  it  instead  of  light. 
When  men  read  the  stately  words  of 
courtesy  of  Abraham :— when,  for  in- 
stance, they  see  him  declining  the  offer 
of  the  field  of  liachpelah  as  a  gift 
fh>m  the  owners,  and  asking  that  he 
might  rather  hold  the  burial-place  of 
his  dead  as  the  purchase  of  his  own 
money; — and  when  they  say  *<that  is 
only  an  Oriental  custom  in  bargaining 
— it  is  a  polite  form  which  means 
nothing  "* — they  forget  that  these  im- 
memorial fixed  forms  of  Easteru  life 
neTcr  would  haye  become  fixed  forms 
at  all,  unless  they  had  begun  with  be- 
ing simiething  more  than  forms.  We 
hear  in  the  East,  ey^  day,  expressions 
ftdl  of  pious  feeling  and  fSaith  in  the 
invisible  God,  which  are  simply  part 
of  the  language;  you  cannot  express 
yourself  without  using  them;  but  they 
mean  nothing  on  the  lips  of  the  people. 
Now  when  we  find  just  such  expressions 
on  the  lips  of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  in- 
stead of  inferriug  that  they  meant 
nothing  then,  we  ought  to  infer  just 
the  eontnury— that  in  the   infancy  of 
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language  and  of  society  words  were 
worth  their  face  value,  and  that  it  is 
only  when  they  have  been  worn  smooth 
by  some  generations  of  circulation  that 
they  have  to  be  taken  at  a  discount. 
We  are  too  wise  to  see  the  true  mean- 
ing of  a  true  story,  when  we  allow  our 
Oriental  learning  to  hinder  us  from 
taking  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  in 
its  simple  and  obvious  sense. 

It  seems  to  me  in  reading  this  24th 
chapter  of  Genesis,  that  I  have  been 
wont  to  make  quite  too  little  of  tho 
story  of  Isaac.  Crowded  into  a  brief 
chapter  or  two,  between  the  heroic  life 
of  Abraham  and  the  adventurous  life 
of  Jacob,  he  seems  overshadowed  by 
the  fjftther  and  the  son.  He  is  the  long- 
est-lived of  the  patriarchs,  with  tho 
shortest  history.  It  is  related  of  him 
chiefly  that  he  dug  wells — excellent 
wells,  no  doubt,  and  famous,  some  of 
them,  as  Sitnah  and  Rehobotb,  and 
Beer-Sheba;  but  with  this  exception, 
he  is  notable  chiefly  as  being  the  son 
of  his  fSather,  and  the  father  of  his  son. 
And  yet  the  thought  grows  upon  me 
at  every  resting-place  among  the  labors 
of  life,  at  every  reminder  of  my  personal 
ineffectiveness  and  unimportance— at 
every  quiet  Sunday  evening  pause  be- 
tween the  work  and  strife  of  the  week 
past  and  those  of  the  week  to  come, 
how  much  comfort  there  is,  here  in  this 
long,  quiet,  almost  unrecorded  interval 
between  Abraham  and  Jacob,  in  pon- 
dering the  peaceful  story  of  a  man  who 
had  neither  the  heroism  of  the  one  nor 
the  subtlety  of  the  other,  but  who,  just 
as  much  as  either  of  them,  has  this  tes- 
timony, that  he  pleased  God.  When  I 
think  of  my  father's  life,  crowded  with 
great  and  noble  deeds  for  the  Church 
and  for  humanity,  and  think  of  my 
passing  years  and  of  their  meagre  re- 
cord, it  is  comforting  to  remember  that 
God  requires  to  be  served  also  by  other 
men  than  heroes;  it  is  pleasant  to  turn 
from  Abraham,  sitting  in  his  tent  door 
in  the  heat  of  the  fiery  noon-day,  to 
placid,  pastoral  Isaac  meditating  in  tho 
field  at  eventide. 

There  is  no  little  comfort  of  this  sort 
to  be  had  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,    lioax. 
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we  might  be  disooanigod  with  contem- 
plating the  examples  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Ghnroh — of  Paul  and  John  and 
Peter — lest  we  might  oome  to  feel  that 
life  is  unimportant  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  not  heroes— who  are  not  emi- 
ncut  nor  illustrions— and  that  the  Lord 
hiis  no  particular  need  of  us;  we  have 
given  to  us  the  names  of  the  twelve  se- 
lected men,  chosen  out  of  all  their  gen- 
eration by  the  personal  call  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  we  are  comforted  in  find- 
ing how  many  of  those  whom  the  Lord 
called,  and  loved,  and  loved  even  to  the 
end,  were  men  who  never  '*made  their 
mark "  in  history.  It  is  pleasant  to  go 
over  the  names  of  them — Thaddeus, 
und  Lebbens,  and  Jude,  and  Bartholo- 
mew, and  Simon  Zelotes — men  that  we 
never  hear  of  again — and  think  that  if 
JcRua  Christ  loved  them,  and  chose 
them  into  His  own  intimate  family  of 
disciples  because  He  wanted  just  such 
men,  how  He  may  also  have  a  place  in 
His  kingdom,  and  near  his  own  person, 
for  us,  even  the  most  unimportant  of 
us.  I  don't  know  anything  about  Leb- 
bens; but  Lebbens  is  a  great  comfort 'to 
me  sometimes.    And  so  is  Isaac. 

Now  this  chapter  out  of  Isaac's  life, 
which  makes  the  largest  part  of  his  bi- 
ography, is  nothing  more  than  a  little 
idyllic  love  scene — a  sort  of  prose 
eclogue,  more  beautiful  than  a  poem, 
set  in  scenes  as  fair  as  any  pictures  of 
Sicilian  or  Arcadian  groves.  And  the 
figure  painted  for  us,  in  this  text, 
against  the  color  of  the  Syrian  sunset 
sky,  is  the  figure  of  the  young  shep- 
herd walking  out  in  the  fields  by  the 
well  Lahai-roi,  meditating  on  the  hoped- 
for  happiness  of  his  wedded  life  with 
the  maiden  whom  he  has  never  seen. 
Doubtless  it  has  seemed  to  many  a  hard 
student  of  the  divine  oracles  as  rather 
a  strange  chapter  to  be  put  here  in  the 
very  fore-front  of  the  holy  Book — the 
story  of  a  lover's  evening'  meditation 
among  his  flocks,  as  he  awaited  his  un- 
known bride;  and  they  have  tried  to  fix 
some  allegorical  or  theological  meaning 
upon  it,  by  way  of  justifying  the  place 
that  it  occupies  in  these  grave  records. 
Poor  wise  men,  that  cannot  be  content 


with  €k>d'8   foolishnesB,  whieh  is  so 
much  wiser  than  all  their  wisdom  1  This 
story  of  a  pure  human  love  is  here  in 
the  holy  Book  by  its  own  right,  for  it  is 
a  holy  thing.    And  it  is  here  by  a  di- 
vine approval  that  so  it  might  reoeive, 
to  all  time,  the  divine  stamp  of  holi- 
ness.   Here  the  hand  of  Gk>d  is  laid 
upon  it  in  benediction  and  in  conse- 
cration.   How  Satan  endeavors  to  per^ 
vert  the  love  of  man  and  woman  to  his 
service !    How  the  world  seeks  to  pol- 
lute it !    How  **  society  **  that  likes  to 
call  itself  Christian  tries  to  frivolise  it 
and  turn  it  into  a  jest !    But  here,  God 
who  did  in  the  beginning  ordain  this 
mutual  love  of  man  and  woman  to  be 
the  fair  type  and  similitude  of  His  own 
dear  love  to  those  who  trust  Him,  hath 
set  this  lovers'  tale  at  the  opening  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  the  bright  story 
of  a  wedding  where  the  Lord  was  guest 
is  set  to  shine  at  the  opening  of  the 
gospel;   thereby  bidding  us   by  such 
fair  example,  to  honor  that  which  God 
hath  cleansed. 

In  the  margin  of  the  chapter  we  find 
over  against  the  word  rwditaU  the  alter- 
nate rendering,  '<0r,  pray,"  We  do  not 
need  this  marginal  note  to  assure  us  that 
this  evening  meditation  of  the  shep- 
herd lover  was  a  prayer.  In  so  grave  a 
crisis  of  life,  the  meditation  of  one  who 
believes  in  God  of  course  becomes 
a  prayer.  What  anxious  questions  of  a 
life-time's  joy  or  wretchedness  were  to 
turn  on  what  might  be  the  result  of 
that  far-away  embassy  of  the  fiaithful 
slave,  Eliezer !  If  ever  one  might  pray, 
it  should  be  for  God's  blessing  on  that 
coming  bride,  of  whom  he  knew  not 
yet  so  much  as  the  very  name.  And  lo! 
in  the  midst  of  his  prayerful  medita- 
tion there  in  the  fields  at  eventide,  he 
hears  the  faint  tinkling  of  the  bells  of 
an  approaching  caravan,  and  looks  up, 
and  the  sweet  answer  of  his  prayer  is  at 
hand.  The  veiled  maiden  lights  from 
off  her  camel,  and  the  bridegroom  leads 
her  to  his  mother's  tent. 

I  have  little  sympathy  (as  I  have  said) 
with  those  who  find  the  religious  lesson 
of  this  story  to  be  recondite  or  far  to 
seek,  all  for  not  seeing  how  worthy  of  a 
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diTine  leaofaing  is  the  plain  leason 
whieh  i(  bean  upon  its  Tery  face.  Oh ! 
manj  are  the  sad  examples,  tempting 
one  to  cynicism  and  to  a  bitter  inore- 
dnlity  of  man  and  woman,  examples  of 
the  enl  end  of  Iotc  in  which  is  no 
thought  of  God  and  prayer  and  duty 
to  hallow  and  ennoble  it.  O  hearers, 
and  especially  young  men  and  young 
women,  be  willing,  to  learn  from  the 
eTcning  meditation  and  prayer  of  the 
young  bridegroom,  Isaac,  how  fair  and 
glorious  a  thing  that  love  may  be  which 
is  *' begun,  continued  and  ended  in 
God,**  and  crowned  by  Him  with  bless- 
ing and  only  blessing. 


TEE  LOBD'S  FSAYEB  A  HCDEL  OF  TSUE 

FBA7SB. 
Bt  Jambs  M.  Ludlow,  D.D.  [Pbbsbt- 

txbiax],  bsookltn,  n.  y. 
J^flerthSs  manner  pray  ye. — Matt  vi:  9. 
Thb  Master  does  not  say,  **Pray  in 
these  words,"  as  if  He  intended  to  es- 
tablish a  liturgy.  He  did  not  give  us  a 
fixed  form  of  words,  for  the  version  of 
Luke  differs  from  that  of  Matthew,  in  the 
original  as  well  as  in  English.  He 
places  no  stress  on  mere  phraseology, 
.  and  does  not  desire  to  confine  our  com- 
munion with  Him  to  words  alone.  A 
father  loves  the  prattle  of  his  child  far 
more  than  formal,  stately  speech.  Our 
Heavenly  Father's  relationship  to  us 
is  more  tender  and  familiar.  May  He 
not  be  better  pleased  with  the  misap- 
prehensions, mistakes,  vagueness  and 
puerility  which  attend  our  prayers 
when  we  come  with  humble,  loving 
trust,  than  if  we  repeated  the  song  of 
unsinning  angels?  Written  prayers 
are  useful,  specially  as  a  stimulus  to 
waken  dormant  emotion  or  to  recall 
vagrant  thought  and  thus  to  quicken 
spiritual  mindedness.  Books  of  devo- 
tion, like  Jay's  Morning  and  Evening 
£xeroi8e8,and  Baxter's  Holy  Living  and 
Dyings  are  excellent  external  helps. 
Ber.  F.  W.  Bobertson  was  one  of  the 
most  independent  of  thinkers,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  brightest  spirits  in  the 
Qiristian  church.  His  writings  are 
monnnients  of  what  is  best  in  Christian 
thovghtv  jet  he  was  wont  **to  kindle 


his  own  fire  from  another's  light,"  that 
is,  in  beginning  to  think  avail  himself 
of  the  impulse  which  another  mind 
gives  out  in  the  full  glow  of  thought. 
A  single  idea  caught  up  may  be  a  key- 
note, at  least  a  spur  to  individual  and 
original  thinking. 
^  But  in  prayer,  as  in  preaching,  one 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  another's 
thought.  Your  needs  are  your  own. 
No  one  can  realize  them  as  you  do  your- 
self, and  your  prayer  must  be  your 
own,  as  in  conversation  your  langnage 
is  your  own.  The  diction  of  another 
may  be  more  elegant,  but  if  you  speak 
you  must  express  yourself  in  your  own 
way.  We  have,  moreover,  different 
feelings  towards  God  and  He  to  us. 
With  *'  one  Spirit  there  is  a  diversity 
of  operations."  Faces  differ,  though 
there  be  but  one  humanity.  God's 
Government  is  one,  but  our  experiences 
under  it  vary.  Progress  involves 
change.  If  we  are  growing  in  grace, 
last  year's  prayers  will  not  serve  us  now. 
Backsliding  involves  change.  Of  course, 
then,  the  utterances  of  joyful,  ardent, 
loyal  love  will  not  befit  the  lips  that 
need  to  breathe  confession  and  repent- 
ance. 

Better  than  any  human  compilation, 
David's  psalms  will  serve  to  enrich 
thought  and  quicken  emotion.  But 
above  these  are  the  Master's  own  words. 
Nothing  will  meet  your  daily  need  like 
the  prayer  of  our  Lord.  Look  at  it, 
*'Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven." 
Wait.  Ponder  that  thought  in  all  its 
majesty  and  sacredness  till  you  are 
brought  under  the  sway  of  its  grandeur 
and  beauty.  "Thy  will  be  done." 
Wait.  Dwell  on  that  pregnant  prayer. 
Canyon  offer  it  sincerely,  *'Thy  will 
be  done"?  Thus  go  through  the 
whole,  reflecting  on  the  meaning  of 
each  matchless  phrase.  But,  after  all, 
it  is  the  spirit  of  pra^rer  the  Master 
teaches,  rather  than  the  verbal  form, 
"Teach  us  how  to  pray." 

L  Simplicity  is  a  striking  feature  of 
this  Christ's  prayer.  No  prayer  from 
human  lips  was  ever  more  characteris- 
tically so.  How  unlike  the  grandilo- 
quent addresses  men  pay  to  eo^ViQWi^x 
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now  ;  partionlarly  how  in  oontrasfc  with 
the  pleonastio  forms  of  Oriental  eti- 
quette, where  a  string  of  appellatiyes 
gaye  volnme  and  sound  to  speech.  Men 
with  men  and  snbjeot  before  sovereign, 
croaching,  crawling  in  abject  attitude, 
expressed  themselyes  in  most  extraya- 
gnnt  and  insincere  terms.  Notice  in 
distinction  from  these  this  inyocation 
to  the  King  of  kings,  '*Onr  Father,  who 
art  in  Heayen."  There  is  not  a  single 
n4ijeotiye  used.  Why  not?  For  two 
reasons :  (1)  God  is  too  great,  and  (2) 
oiir  relations  are  too  intimate  to  admit 
of  them.  He  is  infinite.  Did  we  use 
them  no  epithets  would  heighten  the 
thought  A  firefly's  luminosity  cannot 
brighten  the  brilliancy  of  noon.  The 
antenna  of  an  ant  cannot  measure  the 
magnitude  of  a  mountain.  We  may 
well  omit  words  that  can  do  the  theme 
no  justice,  just  as  Egyptian  art,  cunning 
enough  in  the  expression  of  human 
faces,  preferred  to  make  the  faces  of 
their  gods  passionless,  because  no  art 
could  incarnate  them  ;  j  nst  as  the  artist 
painted  the  face  of  Agamemnon  ayerted, 
because,  if  seen,  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia 
which  he  was  making  inyoWed  emotions 
no  human  pencil  could  depict ;  just  as 
the  Jews,  not  only  made  no  likeness 
of  Jehoyah,  but  would  not  utter  the 
word  itself,  but  left  the  incommunicable 
name  unspoken.  The  prefatory  adjeo- 
tiyes  are  properly  omitted  also  because 
of  our  intimate  relationship  with  God.  A 
child  breathes  the  one  word  "FathsbI** 
There  are,  indeed,  proprieties  of  wor- 
ship. We  are  not  to  ignore  them  in  the 
forms  of  prayer.  The  prince,  on  state 
occasions,  bows  to  the  soyereign,  though 
he  himself  be  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne.  Alone  with  the  royal  father 
loyalty  is  sonship,  and  hence  there  is 
a  familiarity  of  intercourse.  So  with  us. 
Leading  the  devotions  of  a  public  as- 
sembly, for  instance,  we  remember  the 
**King  of  kings,*'  whose  worship  we 
sustain,  and  use  words  expressiye  of  our 
fealty.  But  in  our  informal  approaches 
to  God  we  are  assured  that  His  paternity 
is  more  sacred  on  His  part  than  His 
kingship,  and  that  loye  on  our  part  is 
even  more  than  loyalty.    He  loTes  to 


hear  the  overflow  of  sonL  He  knows 
us  as  we  know  each  other,  before  a 
word  is  spoken,  by  the  grasp  of  the 
hand  or  the  swill  glance  of  the  eye. 

Notice,  this  prayer  has  simplicity  of 
structure  as  well  as  of  speech.  Our 
Lord  does  not  elaborate.  What  pro- 
found philosophy  He  might  have  packed 
into  this  prayer,  more  weighty  than  a 
library;  what  subtle  analyses  of  charac- 
ter; what  secrets  of  human  nature,  its 
wants  and  woes,  its  grand,  ontreaohing 
longings  and  aspirations !  Nothing  of 
this.  Elsewhere  He  did  utter  reyolu- 
tionary  thoughts.  Elsewhere  he  awed 
men  by  His  majestic  presence,  wisdom 
and  power.  Elsewhere  he  clothed  Hi  m- 
self  with  miracle-working  power.  Here 
He  presents  Qod  and  man,  grandly  but 
simply,  with  no  show  of  philooophy, 
rhetoric  or  genius.  We — that  is  min- 
isters— often  are  tempted  to  pack  our 
prayers  with  theological  truth,  quota- 
tions of  Scripture  lore,  information  in 
reference  to  the  progress  of  missions  or 
political  changes,  even  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Less  learning,  more  humil- 
ity; less  profundity  and  more  sincerity, 
would  improve  our  prayers.  Qod 
knows  about  these  matters  more  than 
we.  What  Coleridge  calls  *<  a  sense  of 
resignation  "  is  the  true  idea  of  prayer. 
Ordinary  Christians  often  hesitate  to 
pray  in  a  social  meeting,  because  they 
cannot  pray  as  some  gifted  men  do, 
who,  in  one  sense,  are  prayer-meeting 
killers.  Express  your  real  wants  in  a 
prayer  simple  in  structure  and  in  utter- 
ance, and  you  will  kindle  the  hearts  of 
others  to  pray. 

n.  Calmness  is  another  feature  of 
this  prayer,  and  of  all  true  prayer.  It 
is  quiet  and  quieting.  It  fits  lips  be- 
hind which  there  is  a  heart  at  rest.  You 
can't  shout  this  prayer.  It  may  be 
whispered.  It  may  be  silently  thought. 
It  is  full  of  deep  longings  and  sublime 
aspirations,  but  there  is  not  a  single 
exclamation,  not  a  single  **0!"  No 
distrust,  suspense  or  anxiety  is  here. 
Wrestling  is  over  before  real  prayer 
begins.  That  is  the  vestibule.  It  was 
when  he  ceased  struggling  and  just  laid 
YioVd  ol  tVi«  Ang|sl  that  Jacob  got  the 
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blairiBg.  It  is  when  jou  rest  in  Gk>d'8 
perfeol  wisdom  and  loTe  that  you  pray 
with  a  fall  spirit.  The  Christian  knows 
that  a  prayer  like  this  mtist  be  answered, 
for— as  a  quaint  writer  has  said:  "He 
would  be  a  sorry  king  who  did  not  grant 
a  petition  when  he  had  had  the  wording 
of  it  himself."  This  is  the  Lobd*8  prayer, 
taught  by  the  Answerer  of  prayer.  God's 
Spirit  giTes  us  sweet  assurance  of  its 
reception.  It  is  the  odorous  flame  from 
emshed  spioes,  not  the  black  smoke  of 
painful  sacrifice.  The  golden  altar 
sends  it  up,  it  is  not  that  without  where 
the  lamb  groans  out  its  life  under  the 
priestly  knife. 

Another  reason  for  calmness  in  prayer 
is  this,  we  do  not  aim  to  bend  His  will 
to  ours,  but  ours  to  His.  In  other  words, 
Qod  is  here  made  Tery  great,  and  the 
interests  of  His  kingdom  form  the  bulk 
of  the  petition.  Human  wants  are  few 
and  briefly  put.  These  stand  as  little 
tents  behind  great  walls  of  defence, 
even  divine  goodness,  truth  and  love  as 
expressed  in  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  the  prayer.  There  they  are  safe.  See, 
then,  the  secret  of  futile  prayers.  Self 
in  them  is  first  and  last  There  is,  **  O  ' 
Lord,"  at  the  beginning  and  **For 
Christ's  sake "  at  the  end,  but  between 
these  phrases  we  put  ourselves,  our 
purposes  and  plans,  our  wishes  and 
wants.  Christ  prayed,  ''Father,  glorify 
THnoELF  !**  Let  us  think  of  Him  as  we 
approach  the  throne  of  grace  in  His 
matchless  knowledge,  mercy  and  love. 
We  shall  be  likely  to  omit  many  things 
we  are  wont  to  repeat  Our  heavenly 
Father  knoweth  what  we  have  need  of. 
We  shall  be  likely  to  modify  what  we 
may  not  omit  We  shall  learn  what  it  is 
to  *<  wait  upon  Him "  and  to  wait  for 
Him.  He  will  be  with  us  to  the  end  of 
time.  Best  in  Him.  Wait  patiently,  Hb 
is  a  better  blessing.  Himself^  than  all 
the  gifts  we  crave.  To  have  Him  is  more 
than  to  have  exemption  from  trouble. 
It  is  written,  <* This  is  the  victory  that 
ovetoometh  the  world,  even  your  faith." 
Behold  in  this  prayer  the  victor's  voice, 
Mcena^  jet  jubilant  and  glad. 
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FBSSEBVINa  HBE. 
Bt  Bkv.  Jaxxs  B.  Convkbsx,  Bluktvilue, 

Tenn. 

For  every  one  shall  he  saUed  imihftre. — 
Mark  ix:  44. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  texts 
in  the  Scriptures  to  understand.  It  is 
not  easy  to  explain  the  connection  of 
the  last  clause  of  the  verse — ''And 
every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt " 
— with  the  context.  But  if  this  be  a  mar- 
ginal explanation  of  some  transcriber 
which  has  crept  into  the  text,  this  diffi- 
culty is  removed,  and  the  Bevised  Ver- 
sion properly  omits  it  The  other  diffi- 
culty is  the  connection  between  salt- 
ing and  burning.  Salt  is  preservative, 
fire  destructive.  What  we  wish  pre- 
served we  salt;  what  we  wish  to  destroy 
we  bum.    Hence  our  topic  is, 

Pbbssbvimo  FntiE,  on  Saltino  with 

FiBB. 

Decay  is  a  species  of  burning;  and 
only  those  things  that  have  been  burnt, 
or  cannot  be  burnt,  will  not  decay 

L  Temptation  is  a  preserving  fire. 
The  boy  who  has  been  sheltered  at 
home  is  honest;  but  his  integrity  is  not 
as  firm  as  that  of  the  honest  merchant. 
The  clay  (Isa.  bdv:  8)  is  soft  and  plas- 
tic; but  after  it  has  been  burnt  in  the 
furnace  it  will  break  before  it  will  bend. 
All  must  pass  through  the  fire  of  temp- 
tation. If  you  are  to  be  a  vessel  of  honor 
fit  for  the  heavenly  palace,  the  Lord 
must  be  your  potter 

n.  Affiiction  is  a  preserving  fire.  The 
metal  comes  forth  from  the  furnace 
more  useful.  (MaL  iii:  3.)  All  must  pass 
through  this  fire:  for  none  are  free  from 
trouble.  Does  the  Son  of  God  walk 
with  you  in  the  fiery  furnace  of  sorrow 
and  pain? 

m.  The  day  of  judgment  is  also  com- 
pared to  a  fire.  (1  Cor.  iii:  13.)  Fire  is 
a  searching  test  All  paint,  enamel, 
pretence  of  every  kind,  will  melt  before 
it  Its  results  are  enduring.  All  must 
pass  through  the  fiery  ordeal.  Only 
such  works  can  stand  as  proceed  from 
gospel  love. 

IV.  Another  preserving  fire  is  the  fire 
of  helL    Themiaex^  of^i^V&Vvol^^'^ 
sin  and  its  pumaYimenVK   ^QSsi\\Aiui!Qn^ 
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vithont  grace  increases  dn,  and  suffer- 
ing without  Divine  grace  only  hardens. 
Hence  the  misery  of  hell  will  ever  grow 
greater. 


THEHSS    AND    T£ZT3   OF    BECEMT 
LSADma  SESXONS. 

1.  Slnoerity  and  Frankneaa.  (Tnatallation  of  a 
Miniater. )  ''And  now  if  je  will  deal  Undl j 
and  truly  with  my  maater.  tell  me:  and  if 
not,  tell  me;  that  I  may  turn  to  the  right 
hand,  or  to  the  left."— Gen.  xziv:  49.  J.  M. 
Ludlow,  DJ>..  Brooklyn. 

a.  A  Cluster  of  Ooapel  Oimpee.  **  And  they 
came  unto  the  brook  of  Eahcol.  and  cut 
from  thenoe  a  branch  with  one  duster  of 
grapes,  and  they  bare  it  between  two  upon 
a  HtaflL"— Num.  ziii:  33.  T.  De  Witt  Tkl- 
mage,  D.D.,  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 

3.  Fraternal  Besponsibillty.  **  Thou  ahalt  not 
see  thy  brother's  ox  or  his  sheep  go  astray, 
and  hide  thyself  from  them :  thou  ahalt  in 
any  case  bring  them  again  unto  thy  broth- 
er,"  etc.— Deut.  xxli:  1-4.  Joseph  Parker, 
D.D.,  London,  England. 

i.  The  Last  Song.  *'Now  therefore  write  ye 
tilts  soug  for  you.  and  teach  it  the  children 
of  children:  put  it  in  their  mouths,  that 
this  nong  may  be  a  witness  for  me  against 
the  children  of  IsraeL'*— Deut  zz£:  19. 
Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  London,  Kngland. 

6.  The  Ood  of  Jeshunm.  **  The  Qod  of  Jeshu- 
run.  who  rideth  upon  the  heaven  in  thy 
help."— Deut.  xxxiii:  36.  T.  D.  Wither- 
spoon,  D.D.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

6.  Righteousness  the   Sure   Guide.      *' Right- 

eousness shall  go  before  him;  and  shall 
set  us  in  the  way  of  his  steps." — Ps.  Ixxxv: 
13.    8.  £.  Herrick,  D.D.,  Boston. 

7.  Character.  Rather  than  Condition.    "But  lot 

him  that  glorioth  glory  in  this,  that  he  un- 
derstandeth  and  knoweth  me." — Jer.  iz: 
24.    Herrick  Johnson,  D.D..  Chicago. 

8.  The  Supernatural  Kingdom:  its  Origin.  His- 

tory, and  Destiny.  "  And  the  kingdom  . 
.  .  .  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is 
an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions 
shall  serve  and  obey  him."— Dan.  vii:  27. 
W.  J.  Gill,  D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

0.  Reformation  or  Revelation;  Which?  "Sound 
an  alarm."— Joel  ii:  1.  Rev.  David  Leith, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

10.  Glory  Revealed  in  Us.     "Not  worthy  to  be 

compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  re- 
vealed in  us." — Rom.  viii:  18.  Pros.  Sylves- 
ter S.  Scovil.  Wooster,  O. 

11.  The  Way  of  an  Earnest  and  Faithful  Life. 

"Be  not  therefore  anxious  for  the  mor- 
row." (R.  V.)— Matt,  vl:  34.  Henry  J.  Van 
Dyke,  jr.,  D.D.,  New  York. 

12.  The  Characteristics  of  the  Christian  Minis- 

try (Ordination  Sermon).  "  What  I  tell  you 
in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light"— Bfatt 
x:  27.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  at 
Caterham,  England. 

13.  All  Things  Working  Together  for  Good.  *' We 

know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are 
called  according  to  his  purpose."— Rom. 
viii:  28.  Prest  Sylvester  &  Boovil,  Woos- 
ter, O. 


14.  The  Unrhangsabtonaaa  of  Christ  "Jesu 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day.  and 
f6r  erer."— Heb.  xiil:  8.  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

18.  The  PitifhlneM  of  the  Lord  the  Comfort  of 
the  AflUctsd.  "Behold,  we  oount  them 
^PP7  which  epdure.  Te  have  heard  of 
the  patienoe  of  Job^  and  have  semn  the  end 
of  the  Lord:  that  the  Lord  ia  verr  pitiful, 
and  of  tender  mercy."— James  t:  U.  Rev. 
O.  H  Spuigeon,  Londcm. 


8UQOII8TXVS 
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L  HelpftilreminlBoence.  (Thou  shalt  ramem- 
ber  all  the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  Ood  led 
thee  these  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  to 
htmbU  thee,  and  to  prose  thee,  to  knew  toAol 
w<u  in  ikme  h&ari,  whether  ttiou  wouldest 
keep  his  oommandmenta  or  no."— DeuL 
TiU:  2.) 

2.  The  Sword  Suspended.  ("And  Solomon 
said.  If  hs  [Adonijah]  will  ahow  himself  a 
wortt&y  man,  there  shall  not  a  hair  of  him 
fall  to  the  earth:  but  if  wickedncM  ahall  be 
found  in  himi,  he  ahall  die."— 1  Kings  i:  82.) 

8.  The  Nameless  Prophet  and  his  Marvelous 
Message.  (*'  And,  behold*  there  came  a  man 
ofGodoutof  JudiJi.  .  .  and  Jeroboam  stood 
by  the  altar  to  bum  incense.  .  .  and  he  [the 
prophet]  cried.  .  .  O  altar,  altar,  thus  saith 
the  Loid."  etc.— 1  Kings  xlU:  2.) 

4.  The  Witness  of  a  Significant  Kame.  (*'  And 
Jehosadak  [this  is  thrown  into  a  purely  gen- 
eological  table]  went  into  activity,  when 
the  Lord  carried  away  Judah  and  Jonsalem 
by  the  hand  of  Nebuohadnenar.— 1  Chron. 
vi:  16.) 

6.  A  cheerful  heart  a  strong  heart.  ("  For  the 
Joy  of  the  Lord  ia  your  strength."— Neh. 
viii:  10.) 

i).  Certainty  and  suddenness  of  God's  Wrath. 
("Because  there  is  wrath,  beware  lest  he 
take  thee  away  with  his  stroke;  then  a  great 
ransom  cannot  deliver  thee."— Job  xxxvi: 
18.) 

7.  Thought  Reading.  ("  Lord,  thou  hast  heard 
the  desire  of  the  numble :  thou  wilt  preparB 
their  heart,  thou  will  cause  thine  ear  to 
hear."— Ps.  x:  17.) 

8.  The  Immortality  of  Love.  (**Your  heart 
shaU  live  forever."— Ps.  xxU:  26.) 

0.  The  Self -evidencing  Power  of  the  Scriptures. 
(*'  The  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  light" 
Ps.  cxix:  130.) 

10.  Holden  with  the  Cords  of  Bin.  (*'  His  own 
iniquities  shall  take  the  wicked  himself,  and 
he  ahall  be  holden  with  the  cords  of  his 
sins."— ProT.  v:  22.) 

IL  Discountinff  the  Future.  (*' Come  ye.  say 
they.  I  will  fetch  wine,  and  we  will  fill  our- 
selves with  strong  drink;  and  to-morrow 
shall  be  as  this  day,  and  much  more  abun- 
dant "—Isa.  Ivi:  12.) 

12.  A  Heart  Made  Ready.  (For  a  Communion 
Service.)  ("And  he  will  show  you  alazse 
upper  room  fumlBhed."- Mark  xiv:  16.) 

13.  The  Good  Man's  Unconscious  Benediction. 
("They  brought  forth  the  sick  into  the 
streets,  and  laid  them  on  beds  and  couches 
that  at  least  the  shadow  of  Peter  pass- 
ing by  might  overshadow  some  of  them.** 
—Acts  v:  16.) 

14.  Science  and  Christianity.  ('*  And  the  earth 
helped  the  woman."— Bev.  zii;  16.) 
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THE   F&ATSB-MSSTZITG^  SESVICS. 
By  J.  M.  Shsbwood,  D.D. 


Sept  2. — CiTXzxysBip  in  Heayxn.— 
Phil,  iii:  20. 

One's  speech  betrays  his  nationality. 
It  likewise  indicates  the  company  he 
keeps.  It  is  not  a  bad  index  to  one's  pre- 
Tslent  state  of  mind  and  traits  ot  char- 
aoter.  Even  Paul  boasted  that  he  was 
a  citizen  of  no  mean  city,  and  to  be  a 
"Boman  citizen"  was  a  great  honor 
and  priyilege.  **Thy  speech  bewrayeth 
thee."  **  They  took  knowledge  of  them 
that  they  had  been  with  Jesus." 
Thk  Chbzbtiam  a  Citizen  of  Hxaten. 

1.  NU  by  hhrih.  Sin  has  made  him  an 
"alien"  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Adam  forfeited  even  his  natural  home 
and  inheritance  by  his  wilful  disobedi- 
ence, and  he  was  driven  out  of  it  for- 
CYer.  And  by  nature  or  natural  descent, 
man  is  of  the  earth  earthly.  He  is  not 
a  son  of  the  heavenly  King,  he  is  not 
bom  to  an  inheritance  above,  he  is  not 
invested  with  a  single  right  or  privilege 
in  heaven. 

2.  He  is  a  citizen  of  heaven  ovdy  by 
adoption.  It  is  all  of  grace.  Christ  has 
come  down  out  of  heaven  and  redeemed 
him  from  sin  and  shame  and  death,  and 
bought  for  him  a  title  to  and  a  mansion 
and  crown  in  heaven.  By  virtue  of  what 
Christ  has  done  for  every  true  believer 
he  is  invested  with  a  perfect  and  per- 
petual title  to  citizenship,  nay,  to  actual 
kbigshipt  in  the  world  of  glory,  in  the 
fature  and  everlasting  Kingdom  of  God. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  title,  the  dignity, 
the  kingship,  are  already  bestowed;  he 
is  here  and  now  one  with  Christ,  united 
to  Him,  living  in  Him,  living  for  Him, 
animated  with  His  spirit,  clothed  with 
His  righteousness,  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of  Canaan,  his  soul  radiant  with 
divine  beauty  and  glory.  As  Christ's 
real  dignity  and  transcendent  glory 
were  hidden  from  human  eyes  while  He 
lived  on  earth;  so  with  the  Christian. 
It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  he  shall  be, 
nay,  what  he  now  is.  His  state  may  be 
very  humble,  all  his  outward  circum- 
itanoeB  in  poverty,  obscurity  and  suf- 
teing,  M  his  Haster's  were.    But  yet 


he  is  a  very  king  in  disguise,  the  traits 
of  a  divine  nobility  are  seen  in  him  by 
angel  eyes;  his  adoption  is  into  rights 
and  privileges  as  exalted  and  glorious 
as  any  possessed  by  the  unfallen  sons 
of  God. 

Application.  To  determine  whether 
our  citizenship  is  really  in  heaven  we 
must  know  what  our  "conversation" 
now  is.  It  must  of  necessity  differ  essen- 
tially from  the  conversation  of  other 
men;  it  must  be  of  heaven  and  like 
heaven,  and  not  be  of  the  world  and 
worldly  things.  As  Jesus  is  King  there, 
and  the  life  and  substance  of  all  activity 
and  happiness,  so  our  speech,  our  pray- 
ing, our  daily  living,  and  all  our  aspi- 
rations here,  must  refer  to  Jesus  and  be 
in  fellowship  with  Jesus  and  tend  to  His 
exaltation  and  glory. 


Sept.  9.— Decay  of  Beijoion  in  the 
Family.— Mai.  iv:  5,  6. 

The  teaching  of  this  prophetic  utter- 
ance is  this:  The  Gospel  aims  to  accom- 
plish its  divine  mission  by  the  power 
of  Family  Beligion — by  invigorating 
and  purifying  the  family  constitution 
— by  drawing  closer  and  sanctifying  the 
bonds  of  domestic  affection  and  life ; 
and  if  it  foils  to  do  this,  it  fails  of  its 
end,  and  the  curse  of  God  will  smite 
the  earth  in  punishment  of  the  neglect, 
and  for  the  sin  and  corruption  conse- 
quent upon  it  To  "  turn  the  heart  of 
tlie  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the 
heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers," 
is  descriptive  of  the  effect  of  the  Gos- 
pel on  the  family.  Affection  is  the  great 
family  bond  and  the  chief  element  of 
power  in  domestic  life. 

Of  the  three  fundamental  agencies  by 
which  Divine  Wisdom  seeks  to  reform 
and  save  the  world,  the  Fhmily  is  the 
first  and  chief;  without  it  the  State  and 
the  Church  could  not  long  survive. 
Hence  the  decay  of  religion  in  the  fam- 
ily—the sundering  of  its  ties,  the  cor- 
ruption of  its  life,  the  neglect  of  its 
duties,  the  impairment  of  its  power — 
is  fatal  to  the  Church  and  the  State; 
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religion  itaelf,  and  morality,  and  ail  the 
interests  of  human  society,  most  decay 
and  suffer  with  it. 

1.  All  the  Beligion  there  is  in  the 
world  has  oome  through  the  Family. 
The  Abrahamio  covenant  rests  upon  it. 
Patriarchal  piety  was  kept  alive  on  its 
altars.  Household  consecration  is  the 
leading  feature  of  primitive  and  gospel 
godliness.  Parents  and  children  and 
home-piety  are  the  chief  factors  in  all 
revivals,  in  all  reformations,  and  the 
work  of  conversion  and  sanctiflcation 
goes  on  mainly  along  the  lineof  a  godly 
beed,  and  household  consecration,  and 
family  purity  and  power. 

2.  Hence  the  decay  of  Family  Belig- 
ion  is  the  greatest  and  most  alarming 
evil  that  can  come  upon  society.  You 
may  destroy  the  State  and  the  Church, 
and  rebuild  them  both  by  means  of  the 
Family,  as  God  ordained  it.  But  kill  the 
family  and  you  have  nothing  left  to 
build  upon;  depravity  is  left  to  do  its 
work  unchecked.  The  fountain  of  life, 
the  original  source  of  moral  being  and 
life,  is  corrupted,  and  there  is  no  longer 
left  any  element  or  power  to  conserve 
or  purify  society. 

3.  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  decay 
of  public  morals,  the  fearful  prevalence 
of  irreligion,  immorality  and  crime,  the 
low  state  of  godliness  in  the  Church, 
and  the  abounding  infidelity  and  iniq- 
uity which  mark  the  times  to  the  fam- 
ily. In  no  one  thing  has  there  been  so  great 
and  sad  a  change  as  in  the  family,  (Gov- 
ernment relaxed,  household  consecra- 
tion neglected,  the  home  altar  in  decay, 
the  marriage  tie  fearfully  dishonored — 
what  can  we  expect  less  than  *'  the  curse" 
which  God  threatened  by  the  mouth  of 
Malachi  ? 

4.  The  duty  of  the  hour  is  plain — and 
it  is  a  solemn,  an  imperative,  a  moment- 
ous duty — to  look  to  the  Family;  to  rise 
up  and  build  the  domestic  altar — purify 
the  home-life,  and  rebaptize  parental 
and  filial  affection,  and  beseech  the  God 
of  grace  to  spare  to  the  world  and  the 
Church  this  first  and  chiefest  and  most 
radical  and  effective  institution  and 
agency  to  conserve  and  propagate  the 
religion  of  Jeans  Christ  in  the  world. 


Sept  16.— God's  Hslpzmo  Hand.— 
Esra  vii:  6. 

Ezra  was  wonderfully  blessed  in  his 
desire  and  effort  to  restore  Jernsalem 
and  rebuild  the  temple.  The  king  of 
Persia  **  granted  him  all  his  requests, 
according  to  the  hand  of  the  Lord  his 
God  upon  him."  Seemingly,  the  power 
and  the  blessing  which  served  Ezra  so 
signally  was  all  from  **  the  king,**  but 
really  it  was  all  from  Ezra's  '*  God," 
whose  will  disposed  the  king's  heart  as 
well  as  his  hand;  whose  providence 
guided  every  step,  and  whose  power  and 
Spirit  gave  efficiency  and  success  to 
every  plan  and  effort 

And  so  it  is  in  all  human  planning 
and  effort  The  success  is  just  in  the 
measure  of  <*  God's  hand  upon  os."  If 
we  go  to  war  without  His  clear  warrant 
and  supporting  power,  we  go  at  our  own 
cost  and  defeat  and  loss  are  assured 
from  the  beginning.  If  we  rise  up  to 
build,  and  do  not  first  enlist  His  gra- 
cious approval,  providential  interposi- 
tion, and  Spirit's  agency,  our  best  efforts 
will  miscarry  or  prove  disastrous.  If 
we  plan  a  revival,  and  put  in  requisi- 
tion the  agencies,  and  will  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners,  we  shall  be  sadly  dis- 
appointed, if  we  do  not  first,  by  prayer 
and  preparation,  array  Gk>d  the  Lord 
on  our  side,  and  get  hold  of  His  "out- 
stretched arm  of  salvation."  It  is  easy 
to  work,  and  glorious  are  the  results- 
all  human  agencies  so  readily  fall  into 
line  and  aid  us — when  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  our  God  is  upon  ns.  But  unless 
that  **hand"  is  really  upon  us,  work- 
ing in  and  for  us,  all  our  hoping,  schem- 
ing, planning,  working,  sorrowing, 
praying,  will  be  strength  and  labor  lost 
Illustrations  of  this  truth  rise  up  on 
every  side  and  confirm  it.  The  whole 
history  of  the  Church  in  every  land  and 
age  bears  testimony  to  it 

Thk  appucation,  the  ijbssok,  is  there- 
fore obvious: 

1.  Prayer  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
wise  planning  and  all  successful  effort 
to  advance  Christ's  kingdom  in  the 
world. 

2.  God's  hand  mtu*  be  %qxm  ttf— his 
providence  must  be  enlisted  in  our  be- 
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ludf — ^there  mvii  be  oo5peration  be- 
tween the  Dirine  and  the  human— the 
Lord  must  go  before  His  people  to  pre- 
pare the  way — they  must  lay  hold  on 
ffis  strength,  and  at  every  step  have 
fttth  in  His  promises— the  natural  and 
the  supematoral  blending  in  every  act — 
God's  hand  gniding,  upholding,  impart- 
ing efficienoy,  while  we  use  the  ap- 
pointed means.  Only  thus  will  the 
Ssras  of  the  Chnrch  restore  Zion  to  her 
pristine  glory,  rebuild  the  ruined  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  and  fill  Gk>d*s  temple  with 
derout  and  holy  worshipers. 

3.  The  secret  of  declension,  of  abound- 
ing evil,  of  the  lack  of  converting  power 
in  the  Church,  of  the  dearth  of  revivals, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Qo^b  hand 
is  not  upon  us,  is  not  '*  stretched  out," 
is  "restrained,**  because  of  the  lack  of 
faith  and  prayer.  O  that  Ood  would 
"  pluck  his  hand  out  of  his  bosom  *'  and 
strike  down  his  enemies  and  stir  up  his 
people  and  come  and  save  his  people 
Israel,  and  save  a  guilty,  dying  world  ! 


Sept.  23.— What  is  it  to  bx  a.  Ohbis- 
TXAM?— Aotsxvi:  31--34. 

In  general,  to  be  like  Christ;  to  he  con- 
Jormedio  Hit  toiU and  charader,  and  oonae- 
craied  to  IR$  service.  The  object  of 
Christ's  mission  was  to  reproduce  in  all 
His  people  His  own  moral  image  and 
life;  and  this  is  the  practical  effect  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  impossible  to  be  car- 
nal, sinful,  a  lover  of  the  world,  selfixh, 
devoted  to  pleasure— and  be  a  Chris- 
tian. Creed,  profession,  outward  ob- 
servance, does  not  make  one  a  Christian. 
There  must  bean  actual  moral  likeness, 
fellowship  and  oneness  of  being.  To 
be  more  definite: 

1.  To  be  a  Christian  is  to  renounce  ain 
and  aUfeBowahq>u>Uh  it  It  was  sin  that 
Christ  oame  to  fight  and  put  down. 
Sin  and  its  author,  the  devil,  are  the 
sworn  enemies  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
And  the  cross  of  redemption.  They  are 
deadly  antagonistic,  always,  every- 
where. To  continue  in  sin  and  in  the 
service  of  the  devil,  is  to  hate  Christ 
and  fight  against  him.  There  is  and 
can  be  no  oompromise  here.  A  man 
must  break  with  sin  and  array  himtielf- 


against  Satan,  or  he  has  no  part  or  lot 
in  Christ. 

2.  To  be  a  Christian  is  to  receive  Christ 
into  the  heart:  (a)  His  Word  to  enlighten 
and  guide,  (&)Hi8  Spirit  to  sanctify, 
(e)  His  very  life  as  the  vital,  animat- 
ing, moulding  principle  of  ^'the  new 
man." 

3.  To  be  a  Christian  is  to  fellowship  the 
Cross  in  its  humiliation,  suffering,  trav- 
ail of  soul  in  behalf  of  sinners,  etc. 

4.  To  be  a  Chrintian  is  to  be  of  one 
mind,  heart  and  spirit  with  Christ  in 
the  work  of  human  redemption. 

5.  To  be  a  Christian  is  openly  to  pro- 
fess His  name  and  identify  one's  self 
with  the  Church,  which  He  came  to  re- 
deem unto  Himself,  and  lay  mind  and 
heart  and  possessions  and  gifts  on  the 
altar  of  Christian  love. 

The  test  is  a  simple  one,  but  it  is 
radical  and  all  compreheusive. 

If  we  cannot  abide  the  test  we  are 
not  CAruftaiis,  whatever  else  we  may  be. 

It  behooves  every  man  to  try  himself 
and  his  professions  by  this  standard. 


Sept.  30.— Hold  Fast.  1  These,  vi :  21. 

Slea^astness  is  a  prime  virtue.  *'  Be 
sure  you  are  right,  and  then  hold  on 
though  the  heavens  fall."  "Prove  all 
things,"  and  adhere  to  the  "  good,"  and 
surrender  it  only  with  life. 

1.  "Hold  fast"  to  yourfaUh,  It  is  a 
lie  of  the  devil  that  "it  matters  not 
what  a  man  believes."  As  he  believes 
so  is  he.  Throw  away  or  tamper  with 
your  faith  in  the  inspiration  and  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  yon  are 
sure  to  go  astray  and  perish  in  your 
unbelief. 

2.  "  Hold  fast"  to  your  integrity.  To 
let  go  one  particle  of  it — to  compromise 
in  the  least  with  wrong  —  endangers 
your  soul,  and  is  sure  to  forfeit  your 
peace  of  mind  and  your  Christian  stand- 
ing and  influence. 

3.  "Hold  fust"  to  your  profession. 
Cleave  to  the  Church  which  Christ  pur- 
chased with  His  blood.  Honor  and 
magnify  its  mission.  So  stain  and  ad- 
vance its  interests  by  all  the  means  and 
inflnenoe  which  God  Uaa  g.W«n  "30^. 

4.  "  Hold  fast"  to  Christian  ef  art  'm\j^ 
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half  of  bouIb.  *'  Be  not  weary  in  well- 
doing." Guard  again st  '*an  evil  heart 
of  unbelief."  Do  not  doubt  **the  prom- 
ises"—they  are  all  '*yea  and  amen  in 
Christ  Jesus."  The  night  of  fear  and 
struggle  and  waiting  may  be  long  and 
dark,  but  the  morning  will  come  to 
gladden  your  heart,  if,  like  Jaoob,  you 
hold  on. 

5.  "Hold  fast"  to  prayer.  Be  sure  you 
get  hold  of  the  everlasting  arm,  and 
then  not  let  go.  Persevere  in  the  face 
of  a  thousand  obstacles.  Let  not  God 
go  till  He  bless.  Be  not  denied.  Turn 
rebuke  and  seeming  denial  into  fresh 
pleaH,  as  did  the  Syro-Phcenicia  woman. 
The  answer,  the  blessing,  is  sure,  when 


God  giTes  the  grace  of  penererance. 
To  **hold  fast"  is  to  oraroome. 

6.  "Hold  fast"  to  heaven.  Make  it  the 
pole-star  of  life.  NeTer  lose  aigbt  of  it, 
no,  not  for  an  hour.  Lire  daily  "as 
seeing  him  who  is  inyisible."  Look 
straight  on  over  death  and  the  grave 
and  all  the  strifes  and  interests  of  time 
up  into  heaven,  and  see  the  mansion 
and  crown  and  harp  awaiting  yon  there. 
What  is  this  world,  what  are  a  few  fleet- 
ing years,  what  are  momentary  sorrows 
and  self-denials  and  labors,  with  heav- 
en, and  Christ  on  His  throne,  and  im- 
morttd  life  in  immediate  prospect  ? 

Wherefore,  "prove  all  things;  hold 
fast  that  which  is  good." 


^•^ 


MISCELLANEOUS    SECTION. 

TBS  1CZSSI02TAB7  FISLS. 
Bt  Abthub  T.   Pizbson,   D.D. 

Freparation  of  Workmen. 

to  his  pastor  and  begged  to  be  sent  to 
a  foreign  field.  He  was  highly  es- 
teemed for  piety,  capacity  and  conse- 
cration. But  how  was  he  to  get  a  li- 
cense ?  However  sound  in  the  faith,  he 
had  neither  a  classical  nor  theological 
training.  Studies  with  hit  pastor  might 
qualify  him  in  theology,  church  history 
and  knowledge  of  the  Word;  but,  hav- 
ing no  means  nor  time  to  pursue  a  col- 
legiate or  seminary  course,  a  shorter 
road  to  the  mission  field  most  be  found, 
or  he  and  his  wife  cannot  carry  out 
their  hearths  desire,  and  the  field  which 
most  needs  workmen  will  lose  two  he-^ 
roio  laborers. 

Some  Christian  denominations,  con- 
fronting this  perplexing  problem,  cut 
the  gordian  knot  by  promptly  putting 
such  workmen  in  the  field.  The  Bo- 
manists  clothe  with  garb  and  girdle 
and  crucifix,  and  send  such  forth  with 
the  sanction  of  the  mother  Church. 
The  Methodists  provide  a  short  path  to 
licensure  and  even  ordination,  abating 
the  severity  of  the  demand  for  trained 
workmen  in  order  to  provide  more 
average  workmen.  Spurgeon,  on  an  in- 
dependent basis  and  firom  his  own  o<^- 


PART  I. 

The  most  formidable  barrier  to  a 
world's  evangelization  is  tbis:  it  takes 
too  hug  a  time  and  too  cbsUy  a  culture  lo 
train  the  average  workman.  Those  who 
offer  to  go  to  the  missionary  field  are 
mostly  from  the  poorer  and  less  educated 
dosses.  The  wealthy  are  often  electro- 
plated with  avarice,  so  that  our  appeals 
ring  OS  upon  a  cold,  hard,  metallic  sur- 
face, or  else  worldly  schemes  have  them 
in  their  coils;  persons  of  culture  drift 
into  philosophic  doubt,  or  engage  in 
congenial  work,  such  as  the  learned 
professions  and  journalism.  Few  dor- 
mant consciences  awake  under  the  ap- 
peal, except  where  neither  wealth  nor 
learning  already  opens  attractive  doors 
at  home. 

How  disheartening,  when  one'  does 
offer  to  go  to  those  "regions  beyond," 
to  be  told  that  from  Jive  to  ten  years  must 
elapse  before  he  can  enter  on  the  work 
with  proper  credentials !  A  young  man 
in  Wales,  found  competent  to  exhort, 
was,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Welsh 
Methodists,  licensed.  Coming  to  this 
country  and  finding  a  home  in  a  Pres- 
byterian church,  he,  with  his  wife,  came 
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lego^  lends  out  in  thirty  years  eight 
hundred  ministers  and  missionaries, 
after  from  one  to  three  years  of  study. 
Pastor  Harms  trains  raw  recruits  in  his 
mission  school,  and,  without  any  rigid 
system  of  uniform  training,  mans 
soores  of -new  stations  with  colonies  of 
workers,  encouraging  each  willing  soul 
to  do  the  work  for  which  he  is  fitted 
and  fitting  each  for  the  proposed 
sphere. 

The  ministry  should  not  be  entered 
too  hastily  or  easily.  These  days  de- 
mand trained  workmen:  a  high  stand- 
ard helps  to  high  attainment;  to  lower 
the  standard  may  lower  the  dignity  of 
the  office.  Yet  even  this  true  principle 
may  be  pushed  to  extremes;  in  avoid- 
ing laxity  we  may  swing  to  rigidity, 
Trained  men  are  needed,  but  as  leaders 
and  organUers.  One  master  mechanic 
guides  %  score  of  common  workmen 
and  stamps  his  own  impress  on  their 
work.  A  few  West  Point  graduates 
plaq  defences  and  strategic  movements 
for  the  rank  and  file  to  garrison  or  exe- 
cute. The  ministry  needs  scholarly 
leaders,  but  under  these  skilled  gen- 
erals an  army  of  Tolnnteers  may  move, 
as  the  one  brain  and  heart  of  Briareus 
eonlroUed  a  hundred  arms !  Facts  show 
that  schoUuHc  training  ia  not  necessary  for 
fftdive  servhe.  On  our  Western  fron- 
tiers soores  of  heroic  men  are  doing 
Taiiant  battle  for  the  Lord  and  the 
faith,  who  neyer  saw  college  or  semi- 
nary. Under  Kevins  and  Gorbett,  na- 
tive Chinese  ehurches  are  gathering 
eonverts  with  unexampled  rapidity  by 
the  simple  agency  of  native  Christians 
sent  out  in  Apostolic  fashion,  as  lay 
preachers,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Cross. 
If  there  be  any  way  to  put  workers  into 
the  field  without  this  long,  laborious, 
costly  preparation,  we  may  double  with- 
in ten  years  the  number  of  missionaries 
on  the  home  and  foreign  fields  I 

PABT  n. 
IfnsiDXAsr  Tbxts,  THxaczs,  &c 

Mltiriwiiry  EHthnslasm.— Spurgeon 
writes:  We  need  ministers  who  live  oniy 
for  Qkrist,  and  desire  nothing  but  op- 
portunities for  promoting  His  glory,  for 
spreading  His  truth,  for  winning  by 


power  those  whom  Jesus  has  redeemed 
by  His  precious  blood,  Men  of  one  idea 
— these  are  they  that  shall  do  exploits 
in  the  camp  of  Israel.  We  need  red- 
hot,  white-hot  men,  who  glow  with  in- 
tense heat;  whom  you  cannot  approach 
without  feeling  that  your  heart  is  grow- 
ing warmer;  who  bum  their  way  in  all 
positions  straight  on  to  the  desired 
work;  men  like  thunderbolts  flung  from 
Jehovah's  hand,  crashing  through  every 
opposing  thing,  till  they  have  reached 
the  target  they  have  aimed  at;  men  im- 
pelled by  Omnipotence.  It  will  be  a 
great  day  for  the  Church  when  the 
members  of  all  our  churches  arrive  at 
such  a  glorious  state  of  heat  as  that 
You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  enthu- 
siasm is  a  liberal  education  for  a  Chris- 
tian; I  mean,  nothing  makes  a  man  so 
quioksighted  and  intelligent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Gk>d. 

Rejecting  a  kingdom  for  Christ.  — 
U.  Bor.  Sing,  the  heir  of  the  Bajah  of 
Cherra,  India,  was  converted  by  the 
Welsh  missionaries.  He  was  warned 
that  in  joining  the  Christians  he  would 
probably  forfeit  his  right  to  be  King  of 
Cherra  after  the  death  of  Bham  Sing, 
who  then  ruled.  Eighteen  months  af- 
terward he  died;  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes 
met  and  unanimously  decided  that  Bor. 
Sing  was  entitled  to  succeed  him,  but 
that  his  Christian  profession  stood  in  the 
yjoay.  Messenger  after  messenger  was 
sent,  urging  him  to  recant.  He  was  in- 
vited to  the  native  council  and  told  that 
if  he  would  put  aside  his  religious  pro- 
fession they  would  all  acknowledge  him 
asking.  His  answer  was:  "Put  aside  my 
Christian  profession  ?  I  can  put  aside 
my  head-dress,  or  my  cloak;  but  as  for 
the  covenant  I  have  made  with  my  Gk>d, 
I  cannot  for  any  consideration  put  that 
aside."  Another  was  therefore  appoint- 
ed king  in  his  stead.  Since  then  he  has 
been  impoverished  by  litigation  about 
landed  property,  till  he  is  now  in  dan- 
ger of  arrest  and  imprisonment.  Mr. 
Elliott,  the  Commissioner  of  Assam, 
has  appealed  to  Christians  in  this  coun- 
try on  his  behalf. 

The  Donors  become  Partners.  — 
Lord  Cairns,  nine  days  before  his  death, 
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presided  ai  a  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall, 
where  fifty  men  from  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  uniyertitiefl  represented  that 
wave  of  missionary  enthusiasm  which 
has  recently  swept  orer  those  institu- 
tions; and  an  orerflow  meeting  was 
held  at  King's  College.  Lord  Cairns, 
in  coarse  of  his  glowing  speech,  said: 
In  Belfast  a  little  boy,  a  chimneysweep, 
happened  to  be  attracted  by  missions, 
•and  contributed  to  a  mission-box  a  sum 
not  inconsiderable  for  a  chimney  sweep, 
the  sum  of  twopence.  One  afternoon  a 
friend  met  him  going  along  the  street, 
with  hands  and  face  washed,  dressed  in 
Tery  good  clothes,  and  said  to  him, 
"<  Hallo!  where  are  you  going?*'  "Oh!** 
he  said,  **I  am  going  to  a  missionary 
meeting."  **What  are  you  going  to  a 
missionary  meeting  for  ?*'  <  *  Well,"  the 
sweep  said,  "you  see,  "I  have  become 
a  sort  of  partner  in  the  concern,  and  I 
am  going  to  see  how  the  business  is 
getting  on."  Well,  now,  that  is  what  I 
want.  Let  ns  be  partners  in  the  oon- 
cem,  and  see  how  the  business  is  get- 
ting on. 

American  M.  E.  Charch  MiAsions.— 

The  report  for  1884  shows  a  total  of  124 
ordained  missionaries,  126  female  mis- 
sionaries, 118  ordained  natives,  218  na- 
tiye  preachers,  971  helpers;  in  all,  1,557 
laborers;  over  12,000  members,  and 
about  6,000  probationers,  with  20,000 
adherents.  The  missions  are  estab- 
lished in  itodve  pagan,  or  Roman  Cath- 
olic fields,  including  Africa,  China, 
India,  Japan,  Bulgaria,  Italy,  South 
America  and  Mexico. 

PART  in. 
Monthly  Bullxtin. 
EoTPT. — ^The  mission  by  pre-eminence 
in  Egypt  is  that  of  the  American  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  Its  missionaries 
are  of  the  highest  standing,  and  have 
entered  the  field  at  the  right  moment 
and  conducted  their  labors  in  the  right 
way.  Their  success  has  been  mainly 
among  the  Copts,  although  they  have 
baptized  a  few  Moslems,  and  have  hun- 
dreds of  Moslem  children  in  sphools. 
In  Cairo  the  mission  property,  in  the 
centre  of  the  best  quarter,  is  valued  at 
je25,000.    There  is  a  theological  semi- 


nary for  training  nati?«  paston,  with 
three  misidonariea,  who  aoi  as  profes- 
sors. There  are  65  stations  in  the  towns 
and  villages  of  Egypt.  At  the  ontaetof 
last  rear  they  had  1,516  commnnieants, 
19  organiied  congregations,  10  ordained 
missionaries  and  seven  ordained  native 
pastors,  with  three  native  licentiates; 
also  17  lady  missionaries  in  the  schools 
and  in  other  departments  of  mission 
work.  There  is,  at  Assiout.  also  a  train- 
ing college;  and  in  the  schools  connect- 
ed with  the  missions  there  were  in  1883 
4,552  scholars,  of  whom  2,463  were 
Copts,  and  635  were  Moslems. 

Akaka.— The  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety is  to  occupy  Aden,  on  the  Bed  Sea 
This  place  is  in  British  territory,  and 
has  some  12.000  Arabs  and  8,0008omalis, 
and  is  a  place  of  annual  resort  by  Arabs 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

BuBMAH.— The  work  of  the  American 
Baptists  in  this  land,  for  self-denial, 
devoted  effort  and  true  suooess,  presents 
few  equals.  Fifty  congregations  )|ave 
been  made  self-supporting  at  Bassein, 
under  the  labors  of  Abbott,  Beecher  and 
Carpenter.  Kho-Thah«byu  Memorial 
Hall,  consecrated  in  1878 —the  fiftieth 
anniversarj;  of  the  conversion  of  the 
first  Karen  convert,  whose  name  it  bears 
— is  a  grand  proof  of  the  triumph  of 
the  Gospel  among  that  humble  people. 
Four  veteran  native  Karen  pastors  and 
hundreds  of  others  were  present  The 
hall  measures  134  feet  on  its  south  front 
and  131  on  the  east,  and  104  on  the 
went.  It  has  a  splendid  audience  room, 
66  by  38  feet,  and  with  a  fine  gallery. 
Along  the  east  side  is  carved,  in  Karen: 
*<  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  etc.  and 
on  the  west,  <*  These  words  .  .  .  thou 
Shalt  teach  diligently  nnto  thy  chil- 
dren." What  a  work  may  this  hall  see 
done  in  fifty  years  to  come ! 

SiAM.— The  government  gives  practi- 
cal proof  of  its  estimate  of  the  value  of 
Christian  missions,  by  giving  the  land 
for  a  new  mission  station  at  Lakon. 
The  King  subscribes  $1,000  for  a  hos- 
pital building.  These  are  bat  the  lat- 
est of  a  series  of  friendly  sets,  showing 
the  attitude  of  the  royal  court  toward 
the  work  of  the  missionariea. 
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flL  fiiDiA. — The  London  MiBBionary 
Sodetj  has  440  places  of  worship,  53,- 
€00  wonhipeis;  with  94  male  and  fonr 
unmarriad  women  miKsioDaries,  with 
SOO  natire  pfeaehers  and  manj  teach- 
cn  ai  work  in  this  field.  Lant  October 
the  semi-oentennial  of  the  Biwle  Mis- 
■ioo  in  8.  India  was  kept,  and  an  ad- 
dress of  eongratalation  was  presented, 
sign^  by  orer  100  residents  of  Manga- 
lore,  mostlj  Brahmans  and  all  in  high 
position,  themseWes  keepers  of  caste, 
yet  seemingly  glad  of  the  Tictories 
which  Ohristianity  has  gained  over  it 
The  address  witnesses  to  the  high  char« 
aeter  of  the  missionary  work  in  nplift- 
ing  those  who  are  educated  in  the 
schools,  to  a  higher  lerel,  and  raising 
the  soeial  condition  of  the  lower  castes. 

Japav.— ICr.  Tamnra,  a  Japanese  now 
in  America,  puts  in  print  the  flTC-fold 
debt  which  Japan  owes  to  this  country: 
L  The  opening  of  that  island  Empire 
to  the  world.  2.  The  influence  of  Amer- 
ica OQ  the  political  life  of  Japan.  3.  The 
pattern  furnished  for  her  educational 
system.  4.  The  aid  giren  to  Japan  in 
seenring  an  international  standing.  5. 
The  introduction  of  Christianity.  Upon 
this  last  '*  debt  **  he  expatiates  in  no  or- 
dinary terms.  He  acknowledges  that 
the  empire  was  like  a  decaying  tree, 
whose  fruit  was  cruelty,  bloodshed  and 
eorruption.  **£Ten  hope  was  dead. 
In  1859  the  sower  came;  bearing  the 
teed  of  truth  and  life  and  hope.  The 
Sub  of  righteousness  began  to  shine, 
and  the  dark  clouds  of  Shintoism,  Ck>n- 
fneianism  and  Buddhism  began  to  melt 
away.*  He  testifies  to  the  wonderful 
rapidity  with  which  the  Gospel  roots 
itMlf  in  the  soil  of  Japan.  '*  During 
the  last  ten  years  OTsr  100  churches  or- 
ganised, oTcr  8,000  souls  sayed.  The 
erangeliiation  of  Japan  is  at  hand.** 
Thus  while  sceptical  traTelers  are  revil- 
ing and  ridiculing  the  work  of  missions, 
the  natiTCS  of  these  lands  are  loud- 
Toieed  in  testimony  to  the  yaiue  of 
Christian  missions ! 


i:|3i'r  . 


XLLUST&ATI02T  OF 
Bt  Jamzs  M.  LuDiiOw,  D.D. 


"Qo  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  na- 
tions, baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ohoat"— JniXB  Ohbist. 


No.  VIII. 

PBOYIDENCn. 

The  Church  doctrine  of  Dirine  Pror- 
idence  is  coMif02n<T  misbcpbsseiitbd  bt 
ITS  ABBAn.AWTS.  Dr.  Draper,  in  his 
"Conflict  between  fieligion  and  Sci- 
ence," opposes  the  doctrine  as  that  of 
**  inotssani  divine  In/fruen/lorw,"  cxynknuiti 
y/Mh  **the  operation  of  unvarying  law." 
The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
defines  ProTidenoeasthe  Divine  energy 
making  things  **  to  fall  out  according  to 
the  natartrf  sxoond  causbs  " — i.  e.,  as  no 
<<  interrention.**  but  the  constant  use 
of  the  '*  operation  of  unvarying  Uiw." 
Had  there  been  a  meteorological  bureau 
in  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  tremendous  storm  an- 
nounced forty-eight  hours  before  the 
event,  it  would  not  have  shaken  the 
faith  of  the  Protestant  world  in  the 
Providence  that  destroyed  the  Spanish 
Armada.  Paul  describes  the  quite  nat- 
ural rise  of  the  gale  which  broke  the 
ship  off  Melita,  although  his  inspiration 
enabled  him  to  anticipate  it  as  a  divine 
yisitation.  He  is  quite  plain  in  decliir- 
ing  that  the  sailors  were  saved  by  the 
"operation  of  second  causes"— that  is, 
"  some  on  boards  and  some  on  broken 
pieces  of  the  ship." 

The  uniform  operation  of  natural 
laws  no  more  suggests  the  divine  ex- 
emption from  the  care  of  the  universe 
than  does  the  use  of  the  uniform  opera- 
tion of  machinery  suggest  that  the  lines 
of  stitching  in  a  garment  are  made  with- 
out the  direction  of  a  machine  operator: 
or  that  to-day*s  issue  of  the  New  York 
Tribwn/t  is  the  result  of  an  unintelligent 
process  beginning  in  a  milky  pulp  on 
the  sieve  in  the  paper  mill,  and  ending 
in  a  printed  address  on  the  wrapper: 
because  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
process  the  paper  has,  perhaps,  not  been 
touched  by  humnn  hands. 

Superintending  mind  is  evidenced  by 
the  inter-adjastment  of  the  various  op- 
erations of  natural  law  to  produce  a 
given  result,  by  what  we  may  call  the 
synchronism  nf  the  procesaes. 
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Pbottdkkok  shown   in  ths  cabs  of 

TBE  BBDTS  CBKATION.  — "  Wilt  thOTl  huot 

the  prey  for  tbe  lioD,  or  fill  the  appetite 
of  theyonng  lion?"  "Who  proyiileth 
the  raven  his  food?"  All  hunters  to- 
gether ooald  not  supply  the  beasts  with 
sustenance.  Yet  these  nnplanning  crea- 
tures seldom  die  from  starvation  on 
shrublesa  waste  or  Arctic  snows.  A 
mysterious  Produce  and  Life  Exchange 
exists  between  all  the  orders  of  animals. 
Dull  instinc£  is  supplemented  by  **  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  which  run  to  and  fro 
throughout  the  earth." 

ProVIDENOB  shown  in  rOOD  DIBTBIBU- 

TioN  AMONo  MSN. — The  dcusest  multi- 
tudes of  the  human  family  do  not  occu- 
py the  most  productive  countries.  They 
crowd  together  in  dties,  are  driyen  into 
half-submerged  lands,  like  Holland; 
live  in  mining  and  commercial  sections, 
as  in  England.  Their  food  does  not  lie 
at  their  hands,  but  must  be  brought 
from  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  Not- 
withstanding the  fields  of  India  and 
our  great  West,  the  fruit  groves  of  the 
tropics  and  the  fisheries  of  the  north- 
em  seas,  the  masses  of  humanity  would 
starve  were  it  not  for  the  trade  system 
of  the  world.  Yet,  though  this  system 
is  the  outgrowth  of  a  million  brains, 
no  one  man  can  comprehend  it.  Econo- 
mists study  it,  but  they  could  not  de- 
Tise  it.  Syndicates  may  augpnent  or 
lessen  the  beneficence  of  its  operation 
in  certain  localities  and  for  a  few  days, 
but  haye  no  power  to  destroy  it.  It 
would  seem  that  the  same  Providence 
which  compels  the  earth  to  yield  her 
harvests  superintends  the  distribution 
of  them  to  those  for  whom  they  were 
designed.  It  is  only  an  enlarged  pic- 
ture of  the  manna  gift  in  the  wilder- 
ness, which,  day  by  day,  followed  the 
moving  people. 

Persian  proverb:  "God  gives  to  daily 
food  wings,  in  order  to  come  to  those 
who  need  it." 

Pbovidencs  shown  in  the  contempo- 
babt  pb0obe88  of  dibsocuted  peoples, 
suggesting  that  the  '*  spirit  of  an  age," 
is  breathed  into  men  from  something 
above  and  beyond  them.  —  This  will 
be  abundantly  illustrated  by  any  syn- 


ehronistio  chart  of  history.  Thus,  the 
literary  age  of  Dayid  and  Solomon 
in  Palestine  was  approximately  that  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  among  the  islands 
of  Greece.  The  age  of  Daniel  wis 
nearly  that  of  £sop,  Alonns,  and 
Sappho  among  poets;  of  Thales  among 
philosophers,  of  Draco  among  legisla- 
tors, of  the  building  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  and  Circus  Maximns  at  Borne, 
and  of  the  oiroumnayigation  of  Africa 
by  the  Egyptians.  The  rise  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  the  inyention  of  watches  in 
the  heart  of  Germany,  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  opening  of  India  by  the 
discoyery  of  the  sea  route  around  Cape 
Good  Hope,  and  the  Protestant  Befor- 
mation,  were  all  within  the  memory  of 
a  single  generation.  Our  oiyil  war,  re- 
sulting in  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
began  in  the  same  year  of  the  Bussian 
emancipation  of  serfsC  The  Peruvians 
and  Mexicans  had  a  dyilisation  rery 
similar  to  that  in  Europe  before  these 
transatlantic  countries  knew  of  their 
mutual  existence. 

The  history  of  nnrxMnoNs  is  interest- 
ing for  similar  coincidences.  John 
Fitch,  one  of  the  originators  of  steam 
carriages,  declared  that,  at  the  time,  he 
had  neyer  heard  of  Watt's  inyention, 
and  showed  his  honesty  by  immediate- 
ly abandoning  his  own  plans  and  turn- 
ing his  attention  to  water  nayigation 
by  steam.  But  in  this  department  he 
<* collided"  with  James  Bnmsey,  who 
was  trying  his  steamboat  on  the  Poto- 
mac, and  quarreled  with  him  as  to  the 
priority  of  the  conception. 

The  present  "Point  System," which 
is  becoming  nniyersal  in  its  use  by  the 
blind,  enabling  them  to  write  and  to 
read  their  own  writing,  was,  after  cen- 
turies of  waiting,  the  simultaneous  in- 
yention of  a  French  and  of  an  American 
philanthropist. 

The  first  use  of  aniesthetios  is  claimed 
for  two  American  and  a  European  phy- 
sician: as  the  honor  of  the  discoyery  of 
the  planet  Neptune  is  diyided  between 
Adams  and  Le  Terrier. 

PsoyiDENCE    IN   POLITICAL   HIBTOBT. — 

Our  Constitution  was  prepared  by  the 
representatives   of  a   few  millions  of 
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people  Ikr  remored  from  the  schools  of 
Eaiopean  stateorafl;  yet  to  these  men 
was  giTen  a  visdom  to  devise  a  new  sys- 
tem of  goremment,  which  the  astute 
William  Pitt  said  surpassed  all  the  po- 
litical conceptions  of  human  genius 
since  the  world  began,  and  Mirabeau 
declared  was  the  work  of  demigods. 

Angnatns  Cadsar  was  selected  by  Ju- 
line  as  his  heir  while  the  former  was  yet 
A  child. 

A  flight  of  parrots  direrted  Columbus 
from  the  northern  to  the  southern  coast 
of  America,  and  thus  left  nearly  this 
whole  temperate  zone  for  the  occupation 
of  English  Protestantism,  instead  of  the 
Spanish  Bomanism  which  has  cursed 
other  portions  of  the  continent. 

Pbovidbvox  nr  zndxyiduaii  XiinB. — The 
biographer  of  Fred.  W.  Robertson  says 
of  a  caTalry  commission  which  he  re- 
eeired  just  after  his  matriculation  at  Ox- 
I6rd:  "Had  it  arriTed  three  weeks  sooner 
he  had  never  entered  the  Church."  He 
had  been  with  dif&culty  persuaded  to 
enter  the  university  by  a  friend,  of  ac- 
quaintance with  whom  and  its  influence 
upon  his  after  life,  he  thus  speaks : 
"  All  is  Aree— that  isOftlse;  all  is  fated — 
thnft  is  false.  All  things  are  free  and 
iatad->tbat  is  true.  ...  If  I  had  not 
met  a  certain  person  I  should  not  have 
chonged  my  profession;  if  I  had  not 
known  a  certain  lady  I  should  not, 
prribably,  have  met  this  person;  if  that 
lady  had  not  had  a  delicate  daughter, 
whbwas  disturbed  by  the  barking  of 
m  J  dog;  if  my  dog  had  not  barked  that 
night,  I  should  now  have  been  in  the 
Dragoons,  or  fertilizing  the  soil  of  In- 
dia. Who  can  say  that  these  things 
were  not  ordered,  and  that  apparently 
4he  merest  trifles  did  not  produce  fail- 
ure and  a  marred  existence  ?** 

Wx  8HOnU>  mTXBFRST  KVXMTS  DC  THX 
UOBT  OF  OUB  FATTH  IN  PbOVIDXNCS— UOt 

Judge  Providence  by  our  estimate  of 
events.  Pope  Julius  L,  when  the  news 
was  brought  that  the  French  had  de- 
iiaated  his  army  at  Bavenna,  was  read- 
ing prayers.  Pausing,  he  gave  vent 
io  his  disappointment  in  the  words  : 
"Well,  Lord,  Thou  hnst  become  a 
FrenehmanI     Is   this   the  way  Thou 


guardest  Thy   Church?    Holy  Swiss! 
pray  for  us." 

Popk:  **LAagh  where  we  musi.  becAndid  when 
we  can. 
But  Tindicate  the  ways  of  Ckxl  to  man.'* 

Fbxbx  :  "  Every  man  in  hla  own  instance  should 
Justify  the  plan  of  Proridence." 

JoHK  East:  "Too  wise  to  err.  too  good  to  be 
unkind. 
Are  all  the  movements  of  the  Eter- 
nal  Mind." 

Kapolbon  Bonapabtk:  "Had  I  been  drowned 
in  crossing  the  Bed  Sea,  like  Pharaoh  of  old. 
how  the  world  would  have  noted  the  Divinity 
Initi" 

Mungo  Park  was  once  lost  in  the  wil- 
demesR,  five  hundred  miles  from  civil* 
ized  habitation.  At  first,  he  despaired 
of  his  life:  but  as  he  lay  upon  the 
ground,  waiting  to  die,  his  eye  caught 
the  peculiar  form  of  a  flower.  His  ac- 
tive and  reverent  mind  was  stimulated 
by  the  thought  of  the  great  power  and 
wisdom  required  to  nourish  it  at  root 
and  leaf-pore;  and,  with  the  prayer, 
''Give  me  this  day  my  daily  bread,*'  he 
sprang  up  and  plodded  on  to  life  and 
fame. 

Bryant's  "Ode  to  a  Water-fowl ": 

*'He  who.  from  xone  to  zone. 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain 

flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone. 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright" 

CSLSBBATED  WELSH  FBEAGSSfiS. 
Bt  Rev.  Wqjjaic  Davt  Thomas. 


THE     BEV.    THOMAS    JONES,     THE     POET 
PBEACHEB. 

Wales  is  pre-eminently  the  land  of 
preachers,  as  Greece  was  of  philoso- 
phers, and  Italy  of  artists.  Christmas 
Evans  was  the  <*  immortal  dreamer," 
the  Bunyan  of  the  Welsh  Pulpit;  Wil- 
liams of  Wever,  and  John  Elias,  the 
fiery  and  impetuous  Demosthenes;  Oa- 
leb  Morris,  the  unrivaled  thinker,  the , 
Leibnitz  of  Cambria,  and  Thomas  Jones, 
the  plaintive  Homer,  the  poet  preacher 
of  the  principality,  beautifully  express- 
ed in  his  own  words,  a  *' sweet  lyric 
song,"  a  "  sigh  breaking  into  a  song." 

The  Welsh  Preacher  has  come  down 
to  us  through  the  centuries  from  the 
ancient  Britons ;  in  many  respects  aa 
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Doble  and  illuBtrioafi  a  class  of  men  as 
ever  graced  the  pulpit  He  combines 
in  himself  rare  and  prerequisite  ele- 
meDts  of  all  powerful  talking— /Aotij/Af, 
trnxAlon  and  the  picturiruj-potcer  of  the 
mind ;  he  is,  in  truth,  an  Emanuel 
Kant,  a  Dwight  L.  Moody,  and  a  John 
Bunyan  enshrined  in  one  personality. 
He  is  a  bundle  of  contradictions:  most 
audacious,  and  yet  full  of  reverence; 
most  superstitious,  and  yet  keenly  crit- 
ical ;  most  skeptical,  and  yet  full  of 
boundless  trust;  most  ignorant  of  book- 
learning,  and  yet  at  home  with  the  pro- 
foundest  problems  -  a  kind  of  wild, 
wandering,  sacred  minstrel,  a  modern 
John  the  Baptist,  saying:  "Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world  Y* 

The  Welsh,  like  the  French,  are  easily 
moved,  and  deeply  attached  to  those 
tornadoes  of  emotion  that  aweep  over  a 
nation  like  storms  across  the  ocean. 
France  attempts  to  gratify  this  passion 
of  the  soul  in  frothy  sentimentalism 
and  in  the  bubble  of  human  pleasure — 
this  is  the  essential  weakness  of  the 
French  nation.  Wales  is  a  land  of  sen- 
timent, inflexibly  wedded  to  religion; 
God  and  duty  are  uppermost  in  the 
soul;  and  this  is  the  strength  and  glory 
of  a  people  that  defied  for  centuries  the 
invasion  of  the  Boman  Empire  and 
Saxon  tyranny.  Ever  since  the  days  of 
Daniel  Rowlands,  the  founder  of  that 
marvelous  movement  called  *'Calvinis- 
tic  Methodism,"  Wales  has  been  stirred 
to  its  profoundest  depth  by  men  ignor- 
ant of  college  culture,  but  at  home  with 
God  and  the  verities  of  the  eternal 
Word;  men  who  could  portray  the  mys- 
teries of  the  heart  with  the  dramatic 
skill  of  a  Talma,  Kemble,  Mathews  and 
Toole — men  whose  tongues  God  had 
electrified  with  resistless  eloquence,  as 
He  did  the  unlettered  fishermen  of  Gal- 
ilee on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Thomas 
Jones  thus  describes  them :  **  We  can 
look  back  with  thankfulness  upon  the 
religious  history  of  this  Principality 
during  the  last  sixty  or  eighty  years. 
God  raised  up  eminent  ministers  ot 
religion— strong  in  mind  and  body, 
massive  and  poetic  also  as  'the  everlast- 


ing hills'  amid  which  they  were  bom. 
Their  faith  was  a  kind  of  spiritual  vis- 
ion, and  their  preaohing  was  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  they  saw.  Voioea  they  had 
that  soonded  like  pathetic,  wandering 
notes  from  the  ages  of  inspiration.  Their 
way  of  preaching  was  this:  First,  they 
declared  the  law— stormed  from  Sinai. 
Then  they  sounded  forth  the  Qospel 
melody  from  Calvary.  Like  nature, 
lightning  and  thunder,  followed  by  a 
genial  shower  which  makes  the  earth 
green," 

Among  these  powerful  preaoheia 
Thomas  Jones  held  a  conspicuous  place. 
He  had  the  thunder  of  SaTonarola,  the 
lightning  of  Frederick  W.  Robertson, 
the  sweep  and  migeety  of  Storm,  the  gra* 
dous  unction  and  manly  strength  of 
Spurgeon,  the  freshness  and  vigor  of 
Joseph  Parker,  the  spiritual  insight 
and  dialectic  skill  of  Madaren,  the 
fervor  and  ruggedness  of  Liddon,  and 
the  poetry  and  tunefulness  of  Moriey 
Punshon. 

Thomas  Jones  was  ordained  in  1M4; 
he  continued  to  preach  among  Welsh 
Noncomformists  for  some  years,  rival- 
ing in  fame  some  of  the  oelebrated 
preachers  of  Walef<.  Years  ago,  Welsh 
preachers  were  in  great  demand  in  Lon- 
don. Something  akin  to  this  found  ex- 
pression in  the  religious  sentiment  of 
this  land  when  prominent  churches  in 
New  York  invited  Hall,  Taylor,  Sevan, 
and  McCk>sh  to  fill  their  pulpits.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  demand,  in  1868,  Thomas 
Jones  accepted  an  invitation  to  become 
the  pastor  of  the  English  Congregation- 
al Church,  Frederick  Street,  London. 
Here  he  remained  three  years,  when  he 
removed  to  a  mi)ch  more  important 
church,  that  of  Bedford  Chapel.  Here 
he  attracted  hurge  audiences  until  De- 
cember, 1869,  when  failing  health  obliged 
him  to  leave  London  altogether,  and  he 
returned  to  the  home  of  his  youth, 
Swanseiu  Ah  pastor  of  the  English  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Walter's  Road, 
Swansea,  he  labored  with  indefatigable 
energy  and  wonderful  success,  until  the 
house  of  God  was  crowded  with  eager 
worshipers.  In  1877  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  his  charge  on  account  of  im- 
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paired  heftltb.  He  went  thence  to  Ans- 
tniia»  where  fbr  three  years  he  was  the 
pastor  of  an  influential  chnrcli.  at  Mel- 
bonme.  With  shattered  health  he  re- 
timed to  Swansea  in  May,  1880,  as  he 
ezpreaaed  it,  to  rest  a  little,  and  to  die. 
Fbr  eighteen  months  he  oontinaed,  as 
strength' permitted,  to  preach  to  his  old 
eharge  at  Walter's  Boad  until  his  death, 
whioh  occurred  Jane  24, 1882. 

During  his  London  ministry  his  first 
eoiiiqpioooaa  eflbrt  was  a  sermon  on  be- 
half of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
—a  aermon  so  full  of  pathos  and  genius 
and  strong  convictions  and  dramatic 
aiull,  that  it  produced  a  powerful  im- 
preaaion  and  led  his  friends  to  see  that 
he  waa  one  of  God's  rare  and  chosen 
instmments.  After  this  memorable 
■armon,  CTcry  pulpit  and  position  of 
honor  and  trust  the  denomination  had 
were  open  to  him. 

A  few  months  ago  a  Tolume  of  his 
aermons,  edited  by  his  son,  appeared 
in  London.  This  volume  is  introduced 
to  the  public  by  the  poet,  Robert  Brown- 
ing. Here  is  a  sentence  out  of  his  well- 
chosen  words:  "Indeed,  it  was  a  fancy 
of  mine  that,  in  certain  respects  and 
onder  certain  moods,  a  younger  Garlyie 
might,  sharing  the  same  convictions, 
have  spoken  so,  even  have  looked  so ;  but 
the  elear-cut  Celtic  features,  the  lips 
compressed  as  with  the  retention  of  a 
diseovered  prise  in  thought  or  feeling, 
the  triumph  of  the  eyes,  brimful  of  con- 
viction and  confidence — these,  no  less 
than  fervency  of  faith  and  hope  were 
the  orator's  own." 

Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  elements 
that  entered  into  this  preacher's  power: 

1.  He  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  en- 
ergy. Men  are*  variedly  endowed;  but* 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  genius  iK,  after 
ail.  nothing  more  than  tireless  devotion 
to  a  great  purpose  or  cause.  We  cite 
Sir  Isaao  Kewton,  Davy,  Faraday,  and 
even  Thomas  CSarlyle,  with  his  match- 
less erudition,  as  belonging  to  this  class. 
And  this  is  one  reason  why  the  pulpit 
of  to-day  ia  no  more  influential  and 
commanding.  Thomas  Jones  believed 
in  woriL  It  was  late  in  life  before  he 
mastered  the  elements  of  an  English 


education.  He  gave  yean  of  intense 
struggle  to  the  attainment  of  the  tongue 
of  Shakespeare  and  Burke,  of  Milton 
find  Bnnyan,  so  that  he  could  touch  as 
effectively  the  heart  of  man  as  a  Ru- 
ben stein  the  keys  of  a  piano.  His  skill 
in  delineating  intricate  thoughts  and 
clothing  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the 
heart  in  graceful  forms  of  speech  shows 
how  firmly  he  held  to  this  great  pur- 
pose of  his  life.  He  believed  that  speech 
was  one  of  the  greatest  gilts  of  God  to 
man,  and  that  it  was  the  preacher's 
main  business  to  use  this  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 

2.  He  was  a  man  of  poetic  genius. 
"Never  wan  spake  like  this  man,"  was 
affirmed  of  Christ  when  He  mingled 
among  men.  And  one  reason  was  His 
peculiar  power  to  clothe  abstract  truth 
in  a  vivid,  vital,  fascinating  form,  so 
that  it  appeared  as  a  concrete  reality, 
clothed  in  flesh  and  blood.  The  hum- 
blest peasant  could  comprehend  him; 
while  the  lost  piece  of  silver,  the  lost 
sheep,  and  the  prodigal  sod,  what  vivid, 
real  pictures  they  are !  No  one  can  be 
a  great  orator  or  preacher  who  is  not 
endowed  with  this  gift— the  picturing' 
power  of  the  nUnd,  To  this  gift,  in  un- 
usual degree,  the  Welsh  preachers  owe 
their  fame  and  achievements.  Christ- 
mas Evans  would  so  clothe  an  old,  worn- 
out  truth,  that  you  could  not  refrain 
from  greeting  it  and  clasping  it  to  your 
bosom  as  a  lost  friend.  Mr.  Jones  also 
was  grandly  equipped  with  this  eodow- 
ment.  He  took  the  great  facts  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Scriptures  into  the  labo- 
ratory of  his  mind,  and  they  would 
come  out,  not  formal,  frigid,  abstract 
thoughts,  but  living  personaliiies.  You 
felt  the  justice  of  God  to  be  an  all- 
piercing  Eye,  penetrating  the  depth  of 
your  being,  and  you  saw  His  compas- 
sion with  outstretched  arms  waiting 
to  receive  the  prodigal  child.  I  heard 
him  in  London  years  ago  preach  from 
these  words:  "The  voice  of  the  Lord 
thunderetb."  The  lightning  flashes  that 
played  before  us,  and  the  roll  of  the 
thunder  that  muttered  its  angry  threats 
in  the  distance,  seemed  to  me  more  real 
than  the  seat  upon  which  I  sat.     On 
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Another  occABion  I  heard  him  describe 
r.inl  before  Af^'ippA,  and  when  he  came 
to  those  wordfi,  "Snoh  as  I  am,  except 
these  bonds,**  I  Terily  jiatoPanl  and  htord 
the  clank  of  the  chain  that  bonnd  him. 
I  confess,  after  hearing  the  most  cele- 
brated orators  at  home,  and  many  of 
the  famons  preachers  in  Europe,  that 
none  of  them  equaled  Thomas  Jones  in 
the  power  of  making  the  trnth  of  God 
A  living,  personal  reality.  He  ooald  use 
an  apostrophe  with  marveloas  skilL 
He  dosed  one  of  his  oongregational  ad- 
<lresses  in  these  words:  "Great  name, 
divine  name,  dear  name,  Jesus  Ghrist 
our  Savior !  Preach  it,  for  it  is  the  Life 
of  the  Church,  the  Light  of  the  world, 
and  the  Hope  of  humanity.  Preach  it, 
for  it  is  the  hiding-place  prepared  for 
us,  and  here  the  soul  is  safe  from  eTery 
•coming  storm.** 

3.  He  was  a  man  of  sturdy  thought. 
Robert  Browning  said  of  him  in  effect: 
"Here  is  a  preacher  that  brings  to  his 
ministry  the  profound  thinking  of  Gar- 
lyle  and  Buskin,  of  Tennyson  and  Mat- 
thew Arnold.  Ton  don*t  find  in  him 
the  vigor  and  startling  freshness  of 
Kobertson,  or  of  the  late  £.  L.  Hull,  of 
London,  because  the  rugged  strength 
and  entrancing  splendor  of  the  truth 
Are  concealed  beneath  the  folds  of  poetic 
diction.  He  was  essentially  a  50^,  like 
the  prophets  of  old.  He  saw  God  in  the 
abyss  of  His  Being;  he  walked  with 
Christ  along  the  vales  and  hills  of  Pales- 
tine ;  he  saw  Truth  as  it  sprang  fresh 
from  the  Eternal  Font;  he  felt  sin  to  be 
the  infinitely  horrible  thing;  he  knew 
the  transforming  power  of  the  Gospel 
by  its  magic  influence  on  his  own  life." 
A  man  who  comes  thus  face  to  face  with 
everlasting  realities  is  and  must  be  a 
profound  and  stimulating  Ownker.  He 
was  at  home  in  the  philosophies  of  the 
day,  nnd  no  stranger  to  the  latest  achieve- 
raents  of  physical  science.  But  he  be- 
lieved, heart  and  soul,  that  the  Gospel 
was  God*s  only  remedy  for  sin,  and  so 
he  preached  it  with  profoundest  enthu- 
thusiasm.  Hear  him:  "Men  who,  like 
Moses,  have  trembled  in  the  presence 
of  Jehovah;  or,  like  Isaiah,  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  Divine  glory;  or. 


with  Paul,  have  been  oanghtup  into 
Paradise;  or,  like  John,  have  beheld 
the  visions  of  God—the  words  of  such 
men  are  ever  welcome  to  us,  because 
they  have  seen  more  than  we  have  seen, 
and  felt  more  than  we  have  felt** 

4.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  convic- 
tions. In  describing  to  us  the  elements 
of  greatness  in  some  of  the  famons 
preachers  of  the  principality,  he  de- 
scribes his  own:  "We  will  cherish  the 
strong  faith,  the  good  works,  the  bold 
preaching,  the  subduing  eloquence,  the 
hearty  worship,  the  divine  fire,  and  the 
profound  godliness  of  our  fathers,  and 
by  their  possession  we  will  endeavor 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  our  religion 
is,  in  deed  and  in  truth,  the  power  of 
God.  A  holy  passion  for  saving  men 
had  taken  hold  of  him;  he  knew  the, 
awful  sinfulness  of  sin;  be  believed  in 
the  infinite  pity  of  Christ;  he  felt  the 
almighty  helpfulness  of  God;  be  saw  in 
every  lost  soul  the  woes  of  bell  or  the 
bliss  of  heaven ;  and,  being  fired  by 
such  convictions,  no  wonder  that  you 
see  him  now  as  an  Elgah  rebuking  Ahab 
and  Jezebel,  and  again  as  John  the  Bap- 
tist on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  saying: 
''O  generation  of  vipers,  who  hath  warn- 
ed you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come?" 
He  lived  much  amid  invisible  realities. 
He  was  eloquent  and  mighty,  in  word 
and  deed,  because  he  endured  as  see- 
ing Him  who  is  invisible.  Thus  moved 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  every  word  was 
vital,  every  sentence  pieroed  the  heart, 
and  every  truth  ravished  the  soul  with 
its  melo<ly.  He  once  exclaimed,  as  he 
quoted  those  brave  words  of  Bunyan: 
"  If  I  was  out  of  prison  to-daj,  I  would 
preach  again  to-morrow,  by  the  help  of 
God.**  "Brave  old  dreamer!  nothing 
could  dishearten  thee;  thou  wert  strong- 
er than  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the 
devil,  because  of  thy  love  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  work  He  gave  thee  to  do  V 


Ir  we  had  more  painful  preachers  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  who 
took  pains  themselves,  we  should  have 
fewer  painful  ones  in  the  modem  sense, 
who  cause  pain  to  their  hearers. ~Abch- 
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BELIir  COITTBOLLED  B7  TES  WILL. 
By  W.  C.  CoNiOT. 

It  is  the  oommon  opinion  that  one 
ctnnot  oontrol  his  belief.  Bet  no  less 
is  it  the  common  obserration  that  every 
one  does  control  his  belief:  in  other 
▼ords  that,  somehow  or  other,  people 
nsnslly  belieTe  what  they  wish  to  be- 
lieTe.  And  the  importance  of  this  xMira- 
dozioal  sitnation  is  the  grarest  possible. 
For,  when  we  call  upon  the  nnbelierer 
to  welcome  the  glad  news  of  the  Gospel, 
we  find  that  the  strongest  motires  to 
belief  are  fmstrated  by  his  eonscions 
inability  to  beliere  at  will,  while  the 
most  cogent  evidences  of  the  tmth  are 
overpowered  by  resolute  ability  to  dis- 
believe at  will.  The  preacher  who  can 
here  reconcile  conscionsness  with  fact 
and  with  every  man's  responsibility  to 
believe  the  tmth,  can  do  a  saving  ser- 
rice  that  is  needed  for  sonls  far  and 
near. 

The  need  is  here  crying  and  nnsatis- 
Hed,  for  the  reason  that  the  cardinal 
fallacy  in  the  case  is  a  singular  and  a 
subtle  one,  resting  on  an  illusion  of 
fact  which,  though  common  to  all  minds, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed. 
The  radical  error,  therefore,  is  not  un- 
covered by  exposing  the  obvious  fal- 
Iftdes  usually  pointed  out  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject.  For  instance: 
when  people  mistakenly  conceive  the 
will  merely  as  volition — that  is,  decid- 
ing to  do  or  not  to  do  particular  things 
— they  are  really  in  no  error  so  far  as 
eonsdous  efforts  of  the  will  are  con- 
cerned. They  really  know  that  however 
they  may  try  to  believe  anything  by 
being  willing  to  believe  it,  or  to  cast  out 
a  belief  by  denying  it,  they  find  them- 
selves as  impotent  to  do  either,  as  to 
lift  themselves  up  in  their  own  arms. 
Nor,  again,  do  we  reach  the  radical 
error  practically,  by  showing  that  pre- 
dominant inclination  is  the  secret  main- 
spring that  transmits  an  impulse  of  its 
own  through  all  the  active  machinery 
of  the  mind.  However  forcibly  we  may 
present  this  truth,  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  make  it  a  matter  of  direct  oon- 
seioiisness.  The  secret  and  subtle  in- 
Unenee  of  the   inmost  wiJJ  temhinfi. 


therefore,  unfelt.  We  are  conscious  only 
of  habitually  exercising  reflection  and 
judgment  in  which  the  understanding 
feels  itself  to  be  independent  and  even 
supreme,  and  defies  all  pretension  of 
volition  to  control  it.  The  critical  point 
is  passed  without  notice,  away  back  in 
the  very  conditions  under  which  we  do 
our  habitual  considering  and  deciding; 
and  that  is  so  passed  without  notice,  by 
every  one  of  us,  is  what  allows  us  to  be- 
come thus  sure  of  the  absolute  autocracy 
of  the  understanding  in  the  realm  of 
opinion.  That  critical  point  unnoticed 
is  this:  that  among  the  innumerable 
questions,  great  and  small,  that  every- 
one of  us  has  to  consider,  not  one  in  a 
thousand  is  really  the  subject  of  any 
willful  predetermination  or  passionate 
prejudice  of  the  will,  and  consequently 
it  becomes  a  habit  like  second  nature 
in  us  all,  to  accept  facts  and  reasons  as 
presented  to  us,  with  a  ready  docility 
that  wears  every  appearance  of  absolute 
obedience.  So  accustomed  are  we  to 
yielding  this  sort  of  passive  submission 
to  reason  and  evidence  that  we  almost 
unavoidably  come  to  believe  that  we  do 
so  because  we  cannot  help  it.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  the  thousand  and  one 
propositions  presented  for  our  consid- 
eration simply  pass,  ^Mm,  coti,  like  rou- 
tine matters  in  Congress,  because  they 
meet  with  no  opposition  or  with  no 
determined  opposition.  Who  cares, 
indeed,  if  two  and  two  do  make  four? 
Or  if  one*s  stocks  are  likely  to  fall,  who 
would  not  even  prefer  to  know  it  ?  Rea- 
son thus  seems  to  command;  but  only 
seems,  and  that  only  when,  and  only 
because,  its  dictates  cross  no  cherished 
inclination  or  prejudice,  and,  therefore, 
as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  incur  no  veto 
from  the  despot  will.  A  wink  is  as  good 
as  a  nod  from  the  sovereign.  Where 
the  will  is  either  willing  or  indifferent, 
the  understanding  has  things  all  its 
own  WAV.  Then,  indeed,  the  under- 
standing puts  on  imperial  airs.  And 
as  that  is  nearlv  all  the  time,  and  in 
nearly  every  case,  we  really  come  to  be- 
lieve that  the  understanding  is  master. 
But  let  once  the  real  miL%\.«  Uo^n — 
then,   with  what   **bale6L  \iTft«wV>CL  wv\ 
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whispering  humbleness"  will  the  un- 
derstanding submit  its  oonnsel  I  nay, 
oftener  will  obsequiously  turn  coat  and 
bend  all  its  dialectic  ingenuity  to  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason! 
Thus,  under  the  first  real  test  of  power 
— seldom  though  that  may  occur— it  be- 
comes plain,  if  you  will  observe  it,  that 
the  usual  seeming  autocracy  of  the  un- 


derstanding is  bat  a  delegated  author- 
ity, for  common  and  subordinate  aflkln; 
whereas,  in  those  matters  of  cherished 
inclination,  which  may  be  likened  to 
high  aiSairs  of  state,  the  understanding 
is  at  most  an  adviser,  and  commonly  a 
subeerrient  courtier  or  tool,  of  the  sov- 
ereign will,  of  the  eeoret  inolinmtion— 
of  the  man. 


PSSACB2B3  SZOHASraZKa  7IIW8. 

•*  Wedo  not  cook  rioe  6y  babbhf^  "—CBiswa  Paovns. 
"The  wMxng  </  Out  hood  dott  not  maJbi  Ike  boat  to  row."— Qaluc 

Church  Choin. 

Mb.  Editob  :  Tou  are  so  plain  spoken 
in  stating  the  grievance  of  the  pew 
against  the  pulpit  for  its  various  offen- 
ces, that  I  want  your  expression  of  the 
grievance  of  both  the  pulpit  and  the 
pew  against  the  choir  gallery.  Last 
Sunday,  though  far  from  well,  I  was 
led  by  my  sense  of  duty  and  my  heart- 
hunger  to  go  to  church.  The  organ 
voluntary  and  opening  piece  occupied 
just  25  minutes,  or  one-third  the  time 
Allotted  to  the  entire  service.  Now,  I 
am  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
their  music  was  excellent  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  The  soprano  showed 
qualities  of  voice  which  are  worth — I 
speak  as  an  expert— firom  $1,000  to 
$2,000  in  the  market,  and  I  am  told 
that  she  gets  that  amount.  The  choir 
is  qualified  throughout  to  sustain  her. 
But  I  was  as  much  perturbed  in  spirit 
when  this  performance  ended  as  Saul 
was  before  David  began  to  play  to  him 
upon  his  harp.  Nor  was  I  soothed 
when  the  minister  galloped  through 
the  Scripture  lesson,  as  if  it  were  a 
sterile  country  to  be  got  out  of  as  soon 
as  possible,  instead  of  pastures  green 
in  which  we  were  to  be  leisurely  led 
for  feeding,  and  still  waters  by  the  side 
of  which  we  were  to  lie  down  for  a 
quiet  moment's  meditation.  The  good 
man  was  also  constrained  by  lack  of 
time,  to  repress  all  overflow  of  spiritu- 
ality in  the  prayer,  limiting  it  to  a  few 
points  of  petition,  a  mere  sample-case 
of  human  wants,  or  inventory  of  religi- 
ous desires,  exhibited  before  the  throne 
of  grace.  The  sermon  was  accelerated, 
abbreviated  and  almost  eviscerated  by 


the  eflbrtto  crowd  40  minuteaf  worth 
into  20.  And  all  this  because  of  that 
new  Te  Deum  ! ! 

I  thought,  perhaps,  I  was  peculiarly 
out  of  sorts;  but  a  glance  at  the  eou- 
gregation,  some  300  in  seats  waiting  for 
2.000,  convinced  me  that  such  service 
is  not  attractive  to  the  multitude.  WHl 
you  allow  me  to  give,  through  your 
magazine,  these  simple  hints  to  those 
having  charge  of  worship : — 

1,  The  masses  of  people  do  not  ap- 
preciate extremely  artistic  music.  By 
the  selection  of  simple  pieces  an  ordin- 
ary choir  can  do  a  better  work  in  the 
way  of  satisfying  ordinary  people^  than 
the  most  highly  trained  artists  can 
when  imposing  upon  the  popular  ear 
that  which  would,  perhaps,  meet  their 
own  finely  educated  taste. 

2.  Not  one  in  a  dozen  of  those  who 
go  to  church  go  to  l^ear  the  mosio.  Lit- 
tle as  we  estimate  the  religous  interest 
of  the  multitude,  it  is  that  alone  which 
fills  our  churches.  Assuming  it  to  be 
anything  else,  and  catering  to  the  love 
of  music,  architecture,  rhetoric  or  ora- 
tory, our  church  managers  will  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  receipts.  The  "  draw- 
ing power  "  of  a  church  will  be  accord- 
ing to  its  ability  to  sooth  heart-aches, 
give  tonic  to  weak  consciences,  and  eye- 
salve  to  dimmed  hopes,  to  panoply  fear- 
ful souls  with  the  armor  of  definite, 
heaven-inspired  thoughts.  Where  the 
music  is  held  strictly  subordinate  to 
this  gospel  element,  affecting  it  only  as 
an  accompaniment  does  a  sweet  voice, 
it  is  a  delightful  addition  to  the  wor- 
ship. But  when  it  usurps  any  time  or 
B.U^iA\oix  to  itself,  it  wiU  be  felt  by 
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aine-tenUis  of  the  worshipers  to  be  an 
intrusion,  and  that,  irrespectiTe  of  its 
srtistio  excellenoe.  A  Pastob. 


fcigMa^  Church  K^ilfti 

Apropos  of  the  aboTe,  the  chnrehes 
in  England  ba^e  greatly  enriched  their 
serrioea  in  recent  years  br  reforming 
them  on  the  line  snggeeted  by  oar  cor- 
respondent. While  the  cathedral  wor- 
ship has  not  gained  by  all  the  arts 
which  the  public  pnrse  can  pay  for, 
and  from  20  to  60  persons  may  still  be 
foond  on  a  Sabbath  morning  listening 
to  the  mnsic  which  rolls  under  the 
grand  arches^  the  ordinary  churches  are 
becoming  crowded.  There  is  greater 
use  made  in  them  of  the  chant,  and 
such  single  chorals  as  the  people  can 
readily  follow.  Even  the  Scotch 
diurdhes  are  made  attractive  to  those 
who  formerly  sneered  at  their  barren 
ritual,  by  the  large  choirs  of  Tolunteers 
who  sit  dose  under  the  pulpit,  and  ren- 
der such  music  as  a  weeUy  rehearsal 
proyides.  Perhaps  much  of  this  im- 
provement is  due  to  the  interest  given 
by  ministers  themselves  to  this  part  of 
the  service.  Many  of  the  clergy  are 
qualified  to  take  the  seat  at  the  organ, 
or  write  critiques  upon  Smart  and  Bam- 
aby.  And  wherever  this  musical  cul- 
ture is  possessed  by  those  having 
charge  of  the  churches  the  people  are 
deliTered  from  the  thraldom  of  both 
the  blundering  "dark  "and  the  talent 
imported  from  the  opera.  Oar  Theologi- 
cal Seminaries  should  proride  instruo- 
iion  upon  this  subject;  for,  while  all 
preachers  cannot  be  made  singers  or 
players,  any  one  possessed  of  ability  to 
preach  can  become  suffldently  acquaint- 
ed with  music  to  assnme  a  judicious 
OTersight  of  this  important  part  of  the 
worship. 

PaiUril  VlsitatloB. 

Though  there  be  divergent  opinions 
respecting  pastoral  visitation,  yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  only 
one  opinion  with  regard  to  visiting 
those  who  have  been  recently  bereaved, 
as  well  as  the  sick.  In  this  artide  I 
wiah  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 


importance  and  duty  of  every  pastor 
calling  upon  those  connected  with 
his  parish,  who  are  passing  through 
the  unspeakable  trial  of  the  loss  of  near 
and  dear  relatives.  It  would  seem  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  need  of  exhorting 
any  pastor  to  the  performance  of  such 
a  duty;  but  an  acquaintance  with  some 
examples  bearing  upon  this  subject 
has  shown  me  that  there  in  jnst  occa- 
sion for  reminding  some  of  my  minis- 
terial brethren  of  this  neglected  obliga- 
tion. There  stand  before  my  mind 
two  instances  relating  to  families 
which,  within  a  few  months,  were  sore- 
ly bereaved  by  the  death  of  a  member 
of  each  family.  In  one  instance,  an 
only  daughter  of  about  three  years 
of  age  died,  whose  parents  had  joined 
the  church  a  few  months  previously. 
Their  pastor  officiated  at  the  funeral  in 
a  tender  and  expressive  manner;  but 
though  the  fiunily  lived  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  pastor,  yet  month 
after  month  passed  away  without  the 
pastor's  visiting  that  saddened  home. 
To  a  friend  the  heart-broken  mother 
expressed  deep  regret  that  her  pastor 
had  so  painfully  neglected  them.  An- 
other member  of  the  same  church  lost 
her  husband  during  that  pastorate,  and 
the  same  pastor  officiated.  The  sister 
naturally  expected  that  her  pastor 
would  soon  visit  her,  especially  so  be- 
cause she  lived  near  the  pastor,  and 
was  on  good  terms  with  him;  but 
months  went  by  without  seeing  the 
pastor  under  the  widow's  lonely  roof. 
She,  too,  was  pained  to  think  her  pas- 
tor did  not  seem  to  care  for  her.  Now. 
this  pastor  did  not  intentionally  design 
to  add  grief  to  what  was  already  a  great 
sorrow,  but  he  was  simply  thoughtless, 
about  the  matter.  It  were  far  better  to 
omit  calling  upon  every  other  family, 
except  the  sick,  than  to  neglect  visit- 
ing very  soon  those  homes  where  death 
has  made  bleeding  wounds.  By  all 
means  visit  such  ones,  promptly. 

C.  H.  Wethbbbe. 


The  Judgement  BiUe. 

It  is  customary  to  dea\g;na\A  ^%sM\^'a- 
lar  translations  o(  the  B\\Ae  \>i    «^^- 
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Kling  out  some  marked  peonliarUy. 
Thus  we  have  what  are  known  as  the 
"  Breeches  **  Bible*  from  the  rendering 
of  Gen.  iii:  7,  where  the  word  breeches 
was  inserted  in  place  of  "aprons;**  the 
*'  Treacle  *'  Bible,  from  the  rendering  of 
Jer.  viii:  22;  the  **  Bag  *'  Bible,  from  the 
translation  of  Ps.  xc:  5,  where  the  word 
terror  is  supplanted  by  ''bugges," 
meaning  "bogey**  or  spectre;  the 
*' Rosin  *'  Bible,  from  the  translation  of 
Jer.  viii:  22.  The  "  Vinegar"  Bible  was 
so  culled  from  the  substitution  of  vine- 
gar for  vineyard.  The  *'£ars  to  ear" 
Bible,  is  indebted  for  its  title  to  the 
omission  of  the  letter  "h  *'  in  Mat  xiii: 
43.  The  "  Wicked  *'  Bible  was  so  called 
from  its  omission  of  the  negative  par- 
ticle from  the  Seventh  Command- 
ment. For  similar  reasons  we  have  the 
"Wife  Hater**  edition;  also  the  "Dis- 
charge,** the  "Standing  Fishes,**  etc. 
Dr.  W.  Wright  has  given  an  interesting 
description  of  these  and  other  curious 
editions  of  the  Bible  in  the  Leisure 
Jlcnir, 

May  we  not,  for  a  similar  reason, 
designate  the  new  version  of  the  Bible, 
now  completed,  the  "Judgement**  edi- 
tion, from  the  fact  that  in  every  instance 
the  letter  "e**  is  inserted  in  the  spell- 
ing of  this  word?  For  my  part,  I 
prefer  the  usual  spelling,  in  this  coun- 
try at  least,  which  omits  the  "  e.** 
Construotively  the  former  is  correct, 
but  in  these  days  of  steam  and  electric- 
ity we  ought  to  be  inclined  towards'  ab- 
breviations. English  orthography  is 
bad  enough  at  its  best.  It  is  not  of 
much  use  to  prescribe  rules  to  govern 
it.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  the  free  and  in- 
dependent American  character  in  it  It 
may  need  curbing,  but  it  certainly 
does  not  need  any  spreading  out.  It  is 
the  "spread  eagle**  spirit  that  needs 
to  be  kept  within  bounds. 

Is  the  new  version  to  be  known  as 
the  "Judgement  Bible? " 

Chicago,  (Bbv.)  T.  J.  Lamont. 

Practical  Church  Union. 

The  recent  Congress  at  Hartford  may 
or  may  not  tend  to  bring  the  various 
denominations  into   closer  fellowabip 


and  mutual  helpfolneai.  But  the  peo- 
ple of  a  little  town,  not  two  score  miles 
from  Hartford,  have  got  beyond  the- 
orizing on  this  subject,  and  have  re- 
duced it  to  practice.  The  Episcopa- 
lians were  moved  to  make  an  assault 
upon  the  spiritual  darkness  of  the  ph^e 
by  putting  into  their  oharch  some  beau- 
tiful stained  glass  windows,  and  to  pie- 
pare  the  way  of  the  Lord  by  laying  a 
new  carpet  in  the  aisles.  To  accom- 
plish this,  they  proposed  to  hold  a 
strawberry  festival  and  fair.  The  Con- 
gregational minister,  hearing  of  it  urged 
his  people  from  the  pulpit  to  turn  out 
in  force,  and  prove  that  they  were  the 
leading  Church  by  eating  and  paying 
for  the  largest  amount  at  the  tables. 
The  Congregational  choir  was  trans- 
formed into  a  glee  club  for  the  occasion, 
and  entertained  the  guests  with  secu- 
lar melodies,  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, were  as  worshipful  as  <*  Blest 
be  the  tie  that  binds,'*  sung  in  the 
prayer-meeting.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  for  the  Episcopal  Bector  to 
attend  the  Congregational  vespers,  and 
for  the  two  pastors  to  give  each  other 
an  occasional  vacation,  by  one  assum- 
ing the  entire  pastoral  work  of  both 
parishes  during  the  other's  absence. 
We  have  yet  to  learn  of  any  Episcopa- 
lian who  has  become  heretical  on  Apos- 
tolical Succession,  or  any  Congregation- 
alist  who  has  been  lured  from  his 
ancestral  faith  by  Liturgical  blandish- 
ments, becatwe  of  the  constant  and  in- 
timate association  of  the  two  Churdies. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  never  knew  a 
neighborhood  where  a  more  inteUigent 
and  truly  spiritual  atmosphere  prevails, 
or  more  generous  devotion  to  all  good 
works  abounds.  A  Yibitob. 


The  Sdvised  Version  of  tht  BlUe  in  tho 
Sabbath-Sehod. 

The  revised  version,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  displace  "  the  common  version" 
in  the  Sabbath-schools,  at  leasts  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  Because  the  elimination  of  many 
obsolete  words  and  obscure  phrases  has 
made  it  more  inUUigibUihaxk  the  common 
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8.  BeettQietbeadTanoeinBoholarship 
hM  made  it  a  fnier  expression  of  God's 
thought  than  the  oommon  Tersion. 

3.  Becanae  the  margins  and  appendix 
famish  the  oheupeflt,  oonoiaest  and  best 
eritioal  oommentary — ^best  because  it 
eontaina  not  the  opinions  of  one  or  two 
■eholars,  but  the  consensus  of  a  con- 
gress of  scholars, 

i.  Because,  as  it  is  almost  certain  in 
a  few  years  to  displace  the  common  yer- 
sion,  it  is  better  that  the  memories  and 
sssociations  of  children  should  be 
twined  about  the  book  which  is  to  be 
the  new  **  common  version "  of  their 
manhood.  Wilbue  F.  Cbatts. 


Tht ICamueilpt:  A Oorrection. 

My  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
statement  in  the  interesting  article  of 
Dr.  Abel  Stevens  (Hoxiletic  Review, 
June),  entitled,  "Methodist Preaching: 
Old  and  New  Style." 

**TlM  lint  EpiMopol  reading  of  sermotui  in 
tile  danomliiAtion  wm  by  BiBhop  Baker,  who 
«M  oouaeczated  as  late  as  1802 ;  be  was  a  achol- 
ariy  and  very  devout  man.  but  exoeMively  dlffl- 
dsBt,  and  the  people  sympathized  with  his 
•pirtt  and  ezcuaed  the  innovation,  especially  as 


it  had  already  been  introdnoed  somewhat  exten- 
sively among  the  subordinate  branches  of  the 
ministry  in  New  England,  where  the  Bishop  be- 
gan his  career,  and  was  a  general  usage  there 
in  other  denominations." 

The  attention  of  Mrs.  Baker,  the  sur- 
viving wife  of  the  Bishop,  who  still  lives 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  is  greatly  loved 
and  revered,  being  called  to  the  state- 
ment, says,  "That  Dr.  S.  is  mistaken; 
that  the  Bishop  always  wrote  his  ser- 
mons and  committed  them;  then  wrote 
a  skeleton  of  the  sermon  upon  a  half 
sheet  of  paper,  and  kept  simply  that 
before  him.'*  The  daughter  in  an  ex- 
planatory  note  says,  *'  I  have  no  doubt 
father's  manner  of  delivery  may  have 
led  his  audience  to  think  he  had  the 
manuscript  before  him,  for  I  imagine 
from  what  I  remember  and  from  what  I 
have  heard,  that  his  elocution  waa 
tinged  by  the  professor's  chair." 

This  brief  word  is  not  written  to 
support  any  theory  as  touching  the 
best  method  of  pulpit  work,  but  as  a 
matter  of  interest  to  others  who,  like 
the  writer,  may  have  been  surprised  at 
Dr.  Stevens'  statement 

Ohables  Pabkhubst. 
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*«  Btmii  mm  loeaw  Acir  mglkiaiji  fiU  (heir 

Short  8onD9&i« 

No  mle  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the 
proper  length  of  a  sermon  which  will 
apply  to  all  oases.  Much  depends  upon 
the  oharaoter  of  the  sermon,  the  humor 
of  the  audience,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  One  maxim,  however,  will 
apply  with  absolute  truthfulness— a 
sermon  better  be  ioo  short  than  too  long. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  the  majority 
of  sermons  preached  are  sufficiently 
OTer-long  to  weary  the  hearers  and  weak- 
en the  impression.  Usually,  a  close 
observer  of  the  attention  and  manner 
of  his  audience,  may  know  when  he  has 
held  them  as  long  as  they  will  profit- 
ably bear,  and  the  sooner  he  closes  his 
disoouna,  after  he  makes  the  discovery, 
the  better  for  the  impression  it  will 
leave^  mwva  if  he  have  to  omit  a  consid- 


CEXTXCISM. 

own  rtamm  it  ewfawylwl.'*— Da.  JoBxaoir. 

erable  part  of  what  he  had  intended  to^ 
say.  But  many  preachers  are  either  so 
obtuse  in  their  observation, or  so  callous 
to  impressions,  as  not  to  note,  or  at 
least  not  to  heed,  the  unmistakable  signs 
of  weariness  and  uneasiness  on  their 
hearers,  and  spin  out  their  sermon  with- 
out sense  or  mercy.  The  writer,  when 
he  began  his  ministry,  did  not  hesitate 
to  preach  in  the  morning  from  forty- 
five  to  fifty  minutes,  and  thirty-five 
minutes  at  the  second  service,  and  he 
strenuously  insisted  on  the  expediency 
of  so  doing,  in  order  to  make  thorough 
work.  But  fifty  years'  experience  and 
observation  have  changed  his  views 
on  the  subject  For  years  now  he  Las 
occupied  the  pew,  and  his  sphere  of 
observation  has  been  a  w\d^  o\i«,  qai^ 
among  the  great  cYxurcWaol  o\lx  m^Vto- 
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politaa  oiiy.  The  reenlt  of  his  experi- 
ence and  obserration  is  that,  as  a  rule, 
ordinary  sermons  to  be  most  effeotiTe 
/shoold  not  exceed  half  an  hoar  in  the 
morning,  and  the  second  ne?er  exceed 
twenty-fiTe  minutes,  bringing  the  whole 
CTening  service  into  an  hour.  Halt  the 
sermons  we  hear  are  impaired  in  their 
effect  by  oTer4ength.  In  this  age  of 
intense  activity  and  bustle  and  over- 
tension,  men*s  hearts  and  minds  cannot 
be  held  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
even  by  the  sublime  truths  of  religion, 
dispensed  by  the  most  earnest  and 
eloquent  preacher.  We  are  satisfied 
that  there  would  be  fewer  absentees 
from  our  churches  on  the  part  of  the 
religiously  educated,  if  our  preachers 
would  reform  their  practice  in  two  par- 
ticulars: First, by  making  their  sermons, 
prayers,  singing  and  entire  service 
shorter.  Secondly,  by  adapting  their 
sermons  to  the  briefer  space,  making 
them  simpler,  more  compact  in  form,' 
more  direct  and  earnest  in  address, 
more  practical,  pungent  and  evangel- 
ical in  subject-matter.  Whitfield  used 
to  say  that  the  man  who  would  preach 
for  an  hour,  woutd  take  the  last  quarter  to 
destroy  the  good  he  might  have  done  in  the 
previms  three-quarters.  Of  course  extra- 
ordinary preachers,  on  very  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  are  exceptions,  and 
should  be  at  hberty  to  go  on  to  such  a 
length  as  they  may  think  proper;  but 
ordinary  preachers,  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, should  always  remember  that  the 
worth  of  a  sermon  consists  more  in  its 
breadth  than  in  its  length.  8. 

An  Ahiua  of  Power. 

Some  preachers  abuse  their  Tooal  or- 
gans, very  much,  while  in  the  act  of 
preaching,  by  an  unnecessarily  loud 
tone.  They  put  a  tremendous  strain,  not 
only  upon  their  throats,  but  also  upon 
their  nervous  system.  And  when  this  is 
done  twice,  and  sometimes  three  times 
a  Sabbath,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that, 
on  Monday,  they  feel  in  a  very  limpsy 
and  languid  condition.  Indeed,  such 
a  state  of  feeling  continues  beyond  Mon- 
day, to  some  extent,  even  though  it 
may  not  always  be  specially  realized. 


Noi/,  it  it  neooinry  for  a  preacher  to 
use  so  much  lung  and  lip  power,  ai 
■ome  do  ?    Not  at  all,  it  seems  to  as. 

But. how  can  a  preacher  be  really 
earnest  unless  he  speak  vehemently? 
Simply  by  manifesting  such  an  interest 
as  at  once  expresses  itself  in  the  eye, 
and  the  firm  and  fearless  declaration  of 
his  message.  A  preacher  may  be  in- 
tensely in  earnest  and  yet  deliver  hit 
sermon  in  a  natural  and  unstrained 
tone.  Every  sentenoa  is  uttered  in  snob 
a  way  as  to  convince  the  hearer  that  the 
preacher  means  Just  what  he  says. 
There  is  an  avoidance  of  stolid  indiffer- 
ence on  the  one  hand,  and  a  rasping, 
shrieking,  ranting  on  the  other  hand. 
No  one  thinks  of  accusing  Hr.  8pur- 
geon,  or  Mr.  Beecher,  or  Dr.  Talmag«^ 
of  a  lack  of  earnestness  whenever  they 
preach.  And  yet  neither  of  them  abuses 
his  vocal  powers  by  over-passionato 
speaking.  They  confine  the  power  of 
speech  within  the  compass  of  safe  en- 
durance. Such  ones  feel  more  or  leei 
wearied,  doubtless,  alter  preaching;  but 
it  is  a  weariness  which  does  not  seri- 
ously drain  the  supply  of  reserved 
force,  which  stands  ready  to  soon  make 
good  the  recent  expenditure  of  vitsl 
power. 

Let  a  preacher  be  earnest  by  all 
means,  but  let  him  also  manfully  resist 
any  temptation  to  raise  his  voice  to 
such  a  key  as  must  (of  necessity)  greatly 
weaken  his  vocal  powers,  and  conse- 
quently impair  his  general  health. 
Many  a  ministerial  invalid  might  be  a 
well  man  had  he  not  abused  hispoweis 
of  speech.  It  is  the  absolute  duty  of 
every  minister  to  use  his  vocal  organs 
that  they  shall  continue  to  serve  him, 
and  thus,  the  cause  of  Christ,  as  long  ai 
possible.  And  not  only  should  this 
have  reference  to  the  act  of  publio 
speaking,  but  also  to  a  careful  protec- 
tion of  the  throat  and  lungs  when  abont 
to  leave  a  warm  room  for  the  open  air. 
One  may  greatly  abuse  himself  by  sim- 
ple neglect,  or  a  want  of  proper  atten- 
tion to  his  needs.  We  owe  a  proper 
care  of  ourselves  to  both  God  and  His 
people.    Yet  this  is  no  plea  for  lasiness. 

W. 
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Some  ministen  seem  to  abhor  the 
idea  of  repeating,  to  any  extent,  in  a 
eermon,    what   they  have    previoosly 
^ireaohed.    They  appear  to  think  thui 
a  weakness.    Bat  the  truth  is,  it  is  far 
from  being  a  mark  of  weakness.     Of 
eonree,  there  may  be  a  needless  rep- 
etition, especially  of  certain  thoughts 
which  are  so  saperftcial  and  plain  that 
the  moat  simple-minded  can  readily 
peroeiTe   them.    And   yet,  eren  very 
plain  tmths  may  be  repeated  with  mod- 
erate frequency,  and  with  a  good  degree 
of  profit,  both  to  the  wise  and  unwise. 
Por  it  is  true  that  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple hare  Tery  leaky  memories.    But  lit- 
tle of  the  sermon  that  is  preached  on 
one  Sabbath  is  remembered  on  the  next 
Indeed^  by  the  time  a  preacher  gets  to 
the  lai»t  diyision  of  his  subject,  three- 
fourths  of  his  hearers  cannot  recall  the 
tet  part  of  the  sermon,  much  less  give 
a  dearly-deflned  idea  of  it    There  are 
but  oomparatirely  few  persons,  who  are 
aeeostomed  to  consecutive   and  close 
thinking,  that  can  long  retain  much  of 
a  sermon.    Hence  it  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  substantially  repeat  eren  in 
the  same  sermon,  the  leading  thoughts 
ii  contains,  if  there  be  a  definite  and 
enduring  impresssion  made  upon  the 
minds  of  the  hearers.  In  the  first  place, 
the  text  should  be  deliberately  repeat- 
ed at  the  time  of  its  first  nDUounce- 
ment    Then,  i/  it  be  intelligently,  and 
therefore    legitimately   discussed,    the 
hearer  can  be  led  to  appreciate  the  text, 
and  the  tmths  and  lessons  growing  out 
of  it 

Then,  too^  if  the  sermon  contain  spe- 
cial diTiaions,  let  each  division  be  care- 
fully repeated.  And  when  the  second 
dirision  is  reached,  repeat  the  first  div- 
ision  in  connection  with  it;  and  when 
the  third  division  is  reached,  recall  the 
first  two,  in  conjunction  with  it.  It  is 
also  of  oonsequence  that  the  main  heads 
be  repeated  in  concluding  their  general 
disenasion.  If  this  be  done,  in  a  clear 
and  impressive  manner,  the  hearer  is 
quite  likely  to  retain  the  leadingtbonghts 
of  a  sermon,  even  for  months,  and,  in 
some  tnft****^*,  for  years.    It  is  a  well- 


known  fact  that  all  successful  lawyers 
make  a  constant  practice  of  repeating 
the  main  points  of  their  arguments, 
while  addressing  a  jury.     Again  and 
again  they  remind  the  jurors  of  the 
evidence  brought  before  them,  and  of 
the  legal  bearings  on  the  evidence  and 
indictment    It  is  only  by  vigorously 
repeating  these  things  that  the  lawyer 
hopes  to  so  impress  the  jury  as  to  win 
his  case.    Somewhat  similarly  should 
the  preacher  present  his  sermons,  even 
at  the  expense  of  appearing  rather  com- 
monplace.  At  the  same  time,  he  should 
guard  against  laying  undue  stress  upon 
thoughts  that  are  perfectly  apparent  to 
the  ordinary  comprehension.   His  judg- 
ment ought  to  keep  him  from  repeat- 
ing stale  platitudes.    But  if  he  have 
made  any  strong  points,  let  him  dare 
to  repeat  them.    

The  Spiritual  Element  in  Freftching. 

A  certain  clergyman  was  mentioned  to 
us,  who  failed  to  interest  his  congrega- 
tion, although  his  sermons  were  remark- 
ably biblical  and  spiritual.  Listening 
to  him,  we  observed  that  his  sermons 
were  biblical  solely  in  the  amount  of 
Scripture  quotations  they  contained. 
There  was  little  pertinence  of  refc rence 
and  application  in  his  use  of  Scripture. 
The  appropriateness  of  a  single  clause 
would  lead  him  to  repeat  the  entire  par- 
agraph in  which  it  appeared,  so  that  it 
lost  its  force  as  a  clencher  of  Lis  argu- 
ment, or  as  the  snapper  on  the  whip  of 
his  exhortation. 

So,  also,  what  was  apparently  spirit- 
ual in  his  discourse,  was  really  only  the 
work  of  a  very  crude  imagination  deal- 
ing with  spiritual  themes;  a  manufac- 
tured sentimentalism ;  an  enforced 
rhapsody  of  words,  the  meaning  of 
which,  we  suspect,  was  not  felt  by  the 
preacher  himself.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  sermon  that  touched  the  common 
conscience  with  its  groveling  sense  of 
ill-desert,  or  ordinary  **  hungering  after 
righteousness";  nothing  that  brought 
the  promises  of  the  Master  into  the 
worries  and  disappointments  of  every- 
day life.  It  was  all  addressed  to  an 
imaginary  congregation  of  half-spirit- 
ualized creatures. 
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True  Bpritnal  preaching  is  of  tliekind 
that  gets  hold  of  the  spirits  of  tired, 
sinning,  yearning,  fearing  men  and 
women,  and  imparts  some  tonic  to  them. 
It  brings  the  word  of  holiness  against 
the  groBsness  of  oar  actual  habits;  the 
word  of  hope  over  against  onr  real  dis- 
heartenments ;  the  word  of  truth  as  a 
challenge  and  conviction  to  the  prevail- 


ing form  of  our  doubts.  The  Spirit  of 
Ohrist  was  not  content  with  flying  as  tn 
evangel  through  the  sky;  bat  came  ioU^ 
a  human  body  and  tabemaded  among 
men,  even  such  as  Zaocheos,  and  Peter^ 
and  Thomas.  And  the  true  spirituality 
of  Christ's  gospel  is  that  which  grapples 
most  closely  with  humanity  in  its  daily 
needs. 


BUTTS  AT  TBS  XSAinKd  OF  TEXTS. 

2^  dodrine  thai  tnten  onl^  into  th*  eye  and  ear  it  like  Ike  rtpoM  one  iakea  <n  a  dream. 


ChriBtian  Onltnre. 

SUPKBNATUBAL  LlOST. 

And  Ood  opened  her  eyes,  (ifidahe  aaio  a 
well  of  iiHjUer:  and  she  voenl  andftUed  the 
bottle  voUh  water,  and  gave  the  lad  drink, 
—Gen.  xxi:  19. 

L  UuMANiTT  NSKDS  LiosT. — 1.  Physi- 
cal, (Matt  vi :  22. )  The  eye  is  formed 
for  it;  withheld,  the  capacity  to  see 
will  soon  follow.  The  light  does  not 
reach  the  waters  of  the  vast  Kentucky 
cave,  and  the  fish  are,  in  consequence, 
blind.  The  blessing  or  the  bane  may 
be  very  near;  but,  wanting  light,  we 
cannot  enjoy  the  one  or  avoid  the 
other.  The  soldier  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  with  his  eyes  scooped  out  by 
a  sabre  stroke,  and  piteously  crying 
*' water,  water,"  is  a  sad  picture  of  hu- 
manity. 

2.  LUeUectuaL  For  light  to  shine  on 
the  two  worlds  without  and  within,  the 
heart  of  man  is  constantly  uttering  the 
horse-leech  cry,  "Give,  give."  De- 
prived of  it,  he  will  soon  wander  ofl^ 
Hagnr-like,  into  the  wilderness  of  doubt 
and  despair.  False  science  *'but  leads 
to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to  blind."  In 
the  cold  fogs  of  the  valley,  shadowy 
and  distorted  forms  appear,  a  thousand 
questions  call  for  answer,  and  perplex- 
ing mysteries  for  solution.  If  unable 
to  climb  the  mountain  peaks,  where 
the  sunshine  bathes  the  landscape  in 
beauty,  learn  the  prayer  of  this  outcast 
one,  or  asks  humbly  in  the  words  of  the 
dying  Goethe,  "Let  us  have  more 
light;"  and  from  his  throne  of  light  the 
angelic  messenger  will  visit  you,  and 
dissipate  your  darkness  as  he  reveals  to 
you  the  all-wise  God  in  whose  light  you 
may  see  light. 


3.  iSpirihiaZ.— "  O  who  will  show  as 
any  good?"  "O  that  I  knew  where  I 
might  find  him?  "  "Sirs,  we  would  see 
Jesus."  He  is  the  light  of  the  world. 
Fold  back  the  shutters,  unbolt  the  door 
of  unbelief  and  the  light  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  fisce  of  Christ  Jesus  will 
shine  in  upon  your  darkened  sooL 
That  great  light  struck  down  Saul  in 
his  career  of  pride  and  persecution,  and 
extorted  from  trembling  hand  and  lip 
the  inquiry  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  hare 
me  to  do  ?  "  That  prayer  was  answered, 
and  as  the  bodily  blindness,  so  the 
spiritual  was  healed,  and  he  went  forth 
a  living  witness  to  all,  "  He  revealed  hit 
son  in  me."  Go  in  thy  blindness  to 
Him,  as  did  Bartimeus. 

n.  God  oivxs  thx  uoht. — 1  Orea^on. 
'*  Let  there  be  light,  etc."  *'  I  form  the 
light,  etc. 

2.  Providence.  **  I  will  bring  the  blind 
by  a  way  that  they  know  not"  Hsgar, 
not  accident,  or  blind  fat«,  or  cruel  des- 
tiny, but  the  Lord  was  in  that  crisis  of 
thine  and  Ishmael's  history. 

3.  Cbnsctence.  "This  light  light«th 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.** 
But  the  shadow  of  the  fall  is  over  it. 
and  this  light  in  man  is  darkness,  and 
needs  the  light  of  the  Word,  and  the 
illumination  of  the  Divine  Spirit 

4.  Revelation.  "Life  and  immortality 
are  brought  to  light  in  the  gospel"  i 
Peter  i;19;  Ps.  xix.  7,  9;  Ps.  cxix. 
Passim. 

5.  Redemption.  The  Lord  Jesus  is 
the  "  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  etc.** 
In  Him  is  the  prophecy  fulfilled.  Matt 
iv:16.  "lam  come  as  light  into  the 
world."  Creation  tells  us  God  is  stnmg, 
Providence   proves    He    is    loise^  Con^ 
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•dence  iaiimatei  that  He  is  iii«<»  B/t^tla- 
Vian  holds  up  its  lamp,  and  allowB  all  its 
radiance  to  oonrerge  npon  the  DtvffM 
JMemer,  who  proelaims  to  all  bouIb, 
"I  am  a  just  God  and  yet  a  Sarionr.' 

m.  IdOBT  m  BsNBncBirr.  —  "She 
gaTe  the  lad  drink.**  So  with  the 
Samaritan  woman.  Paul  cured  of 
his  blindness,  "straightway  preached 
Christ  in  the  synagogues."  Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world.  Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
TMher  who  is  in  hesTen.  ^e  a  witness 
for  Christ.  '*  One  thing  I  know,  where- 
as I  was  blind,  now  I  see." 


BUBDBN  BbABINO. 

Ar  entry  maoi  shaU  bear  his  own  burden, — 

Gal.  Yi:  5. 
Afor  ye  one  another's  burdens,  etc.-:— Gal. 

▼1:2. 
Out  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  etc. — Ps. 

It:  22. 

The  first  text  suggests  Personal  Be- 
sponsibility,  the  second  recommends 
Personal  Sympathy,  and  the  third 
tsaohea  Personal  Privilege. 

Napoleon's  escort  in  St.  Helena  open- 
ed their  ranks  and  allowed  a  heavily- 
laden  peasant  the  best  and  smoothest 
part  of  the  road,  because  the  un- 
crowned king  had  said,  "Bespect  the 
burden,  gentlemen." 

SKUr-CONQUXST. 

Be  tkat  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  t?ie 

mighty;  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than 

he  that  taketh  a  cUy.—FtOY.  xvi:  32. 

Alexander  the  Great  could  conquer 

the  world,  but  could  not  subdue  his 

own  passions.      He   killed  his  friend 

CUtns,  and  drank  himself  to  death. 


How  SpiBiTUAXi   SEFUiiOHsm   Mat  Be 

Ehptced. 
Of  Hoxtok  JohntoD,  D.D.,  Chicago.) 
LoMams,  come  forth. — John  xi:  11. 
L  The  human  antecedents. 
n.  The  DiTine  quickening. 
in.  The  human  consequent. 


for  lam  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  a;ni 

yeshaU  find  rest  unto  your  souls. — ^Matt. 

xi:29. 

The  Christian  has  something 

I.  To  enjoy— "Best." 
XL  To  bear— "Yoke." 

III.  To  be  taught—"  Learn." 

Thb  Jbws  LooKiNa  axd  Lamsmtino. 
They  shaU  look  upon  me  vohom  they  haw 

pierced,  and  they  shall  mcum,   etc. — 

Zech.  xii:  11, 12. 

A  glorious  effusion  of  the  Spirit  will 
produce  this  effect  upon  a  blood-guilty 
nation.    Their  mourning  shall  be 

L  Boangelical.  Text:  They  shall  look 
upon  me  whom  they  have  pierced,  and 
mourn. 

II.  Generous,  They  shall  mourn  for 
Him — for  their  own  sin,  indeed— but 
chiefly  in  piercing  Him. 

IIL  Exceedingly  bitter,  *'They  shall 
mourn  as  for  an  only  son,  and  for  a 
firstborn." 

lY.  Universal.  "The  land  shall 
mourn." 

V.  Domestic    "  Every  family  apart" 

VI.  PersonaL     "Their  wives  apart." 
What  a  mourning!    When  first  "he 

came  unto  his  own,  his  own  received 
him  not ";  but  "at  the  second  time,  Jo> 
seph  Rhall  be  made  known  unto  bis 
brethren,"  amid  the  astonishment  and 
tears  of  those  who  had  so  cruelly  en- 
treated him,  "and  the  Egyptians  and 
the  house  of  Pharaoh  shall  hear  the 
weeping." 


Bevhral  Service. 
Tmm  GosPBL  ax  Obuoatioii  and  a  Bemx- 

mOTXON. 

2Ui  My  ffolbs  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me; 


Children's  Service. 

(Bt  Hj»bt  J.  Yah  Dtxx,  D.D.) 

The  CaiiL  or  Saicuxii. 

1  Sam.  iii:  1-10. 

This  beautiful  and  familiar  story  il- 
lustrates general  and  universal  princi- 
ples in  the  economy  of  divine  grace. 

1.  The  power  of  hereditary  ii\fluences. 
The  term  ** total  depravity"  does  not 
refer  to  the  degree,  but  only  to  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  moral  corruption  in 
the  race  and  in  the  individual — no  man 
or  devil  is  as  bad  as  he  can  be.  All  chil- 
dren are  not  born  equally  depraved.  God 
visits  the  sins  of  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren to  the  third  and  fourth  generation, 
but  He  visits  the  righteousness  of  the 
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fathers  to  fftouMnds  of  generations. 
Some  children  are  sanctified  from  the 
womb. 

2.  Tht  ffficacy  of  prayers.  No  more 
beantifal  example  on  record  than  this 
of  Hannah.  It  is  not  exceptional.  Ood 
has  a  father's  heart.  No  prayer  is  more 
fervent  and  effectual  than  that  of  a 
parent  for  a  child,  whether  before  or 
after  birth, 

3.  The  fad  that  Ood  calls  us  in  chOd- 
hood.  The  story  of  Samuel  is  typical. 
Beligioas  susceptibility  stronger  in 
childhood  than  in  maturer  years,  espe- 
cially in  children  of  believing  parents. 
The  great  object  of  Ohristian  education 
is  to  develop  the  seeds  and  germs  of 
divine  life  implanted  by  the  spirit  in 
infancy.  Samuel's  whole  life  was  de- 
termined  when  he  was  a  baby.  Appeal 
to  the  children  of  the  covenant. 

4.  Influence  of  the  house  of  God  in  the 
education  of  children  ought  to  be  used  at 
the  earliest  possible  period.  Parents 
more  timid  than  they  need  be  about  the 
behavior  of  little  children  in  church 
and  about  the  danger  of  disgusting 
them  with  public  worship.  Men  slan- 
der their  dead  fathers  and  mothers 
when  they  charge  their  apostacy  upon 
early  religious  training.  A  child  prop- 
erly governed  at  home  will  always  be- 
have  in  church,  and  delight  to  go  there. 
They  learn  more  in  the  house  of  God 
than  we  are  aware  of.  The  first  im- 
pressions are  the  most  lasting.  Our 
best  Christian  men  and  women,  and  our 
best  ministers  were  trained  as  Samuel 
was. 


Cowards  in  Battle. 

(By  B.  B.  McAbthub,  D.D.) 

The  children  of  Ephraitn,  being  armed  and 
carrying  bowsy  turned  back  in  the  day  of 
battle,—^B,  Ixxviii:  9. 

Observe  the  special  design  of  the 
psalm,  as  a  whole.  It  is  intended  to 
warn  Judah,  to  rebuke  Ephraim,  and  to 
vindicate  God  in  His  selection  of  the 
former  and  rejection  of  the  latter.  This 
fixes  our  thought  on  Ephraim. 

I.  Notice  the  historical  advantages  of 
these  men— "children  of  Ephraim": 
<1)  This  gave  them  the  advantage  of 


having  had  brave  ancestors.  Glance  at 
their  history.  Joshua  and  Samuel  were 
Ephraimites— noble  sires;  this  a  great 
honor;  a  correspondingly  great  respon- 
sibility.   Blood  is  much;  grace  is  more. 

(2)  This  gave  them  the  advantages  of  a 
central  location.  After  settlement  in 
Canaan,  Ephraim,  numerous  and  pow- 
erful, occupied  the  central  portion  of 
the  land.  In  its  territory  were  Shiloh, 
with  the  tabernacle  and  ark;  Shechem, 
with  its  holy  and  tender  associations. 

(3)  This  gave  them  prominence  and 
power.  Power,  a  blessing  or  a  curse. 
Ephraimites  became  proud  and  preten- 
tious; during  the  time  of  the  judges 
they  exercised  a  sort  of  supremacy. 
But  they  were  false  to  their  gpreat  mis- 
sion. They  were  leaders,  and  leadeis 
in  evil.  Danger  of  leading  and  beinf; 
led  wrongly.  **  Being  armed  and  car- 
rying bows." 

IL  Notice  the  military  condition  of 
the  people.  (1)  They  were  defensively 
armed.  So  is  the  Christian.  (2)  They 
were  offensively  equipped.  Look  at 
the  meaning  of  the  words.  We  have 
one  offensive  weapon — *'the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God." 
(3)  They  were  skillful  in  the  useof  their 
weapons.  We  must  know  how  to  use 
this  one  offensive  weapon. 

IIL  Notice,  lastly,  the  cowardly  con- 
duct of  these  men.  They  '*  turned  back 
in  the  day  of  battle."  (1)  They  turned 
back.  Weapons  worthless  if  courage 
be  wanting;  courage  is  wanting  if  God 
be  absent.  "  If  God  be  for  as,  who  can 
be  against  us  ?"  Sin  is  weakness;  co1l^ 
age  needed  to-day.  (2)  They  did  this 
in  the  day  of  battle.  They  betrayed 
their  trust.  Look  at  the  history.  Lo- 
cate, if  possible,  the  occasion.  Shame 
on  their  cowardice !  Leom  the  lesson. 
Beware  of  their  conduct.  Peter's  fall 
Cranmer*s  vacillation.  (3)  They  brought 
disastrous  consequences  upon  them- 
selves. Merited  doom.  Sanctuary  trans- 
ferred. Gk)d*s  rejection  secured.  We 
need  bravery.  Dare  to  be  like  Joseph, 
Moses,  Daniel,  Paul,  Luther,  Bunyan. 
Alas !  that  in  these  evil  days— days  of 
spiritual  declension — ^there  is  so  little 
genuine  heroism  in  the  Churoh. 
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'*  T%»  Devd  miti  kit  tempiation  to  every  fiimer."— Bowlamd  Hzxx. 
**  Btfrain  nolfnm  expoting  noe."— Ab-Sawazu. 


%•  "SodalErn"  in  London. 

erf  wcUkdh  voith  wise  men  ahaU  he 
,  hut  a  corrqfonion  qf  fools  shaU  be 
no^ed.— Prov.  xiii:  20. 
I  recent  reTelations  of  the  PaU 
hudte  on  this  Bubject  have  cansed 
«  excitement  in  London  among 
iiBes,  and  have  startled  the  re- 
I  world.  For  onnielTes,  we  are 
Hcd  only  at  the  pariUsular  fonns 
the  evil  has  put  on,  not  at  the 
and  monstrosity  of  the  social 
as  rcTealed  in  the  Qatdtts  inves- 
maand  pablio  fearless  statements, 
reading  Yon  Oettingen's  '*  Moral 
ik  "  (3d  edition  1882),  and  an  elab- 
md  able  article  in  the  BMioOieea 
(Jan.  *85),  on  the  fearfal  growth 
morality  and  crime  in  Great 
1  and  Continental  Europe  (and 
staand  statistics  given  by  these 
anthorities  we  have  never  seen 
oned),  we  were  prepared  for  al- 
kny  revelation  of  facts  in  relation 
•titation  and  sexnal  criminality 
idon,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Ham- 
or  even  New  York.  We  refer  onr 
a  to  oar  article  on  the  "Fearfal 
h  of  Immorality  **  (May  No.,  p. 
or  facta  and  statistics  in  relation 
idon  and  the  other  chief  cities  of 
e,  quite  as  startling  and  more 
if  possible,  in  their  tenor  than 
'•sent  disclosures.  We  repeat  a 
•entence  :  "  London  has  over 
bawdy-houses  and  brothels,  be- 
U),000  girls  who  live  alone.  One- 
of  arrested  persons  are  fallen 
k  There  is  one  harlot  in  London 
ry  seven  women  /** 

1  astounding  facts  go  to  show 
ondon  society  is  corrupt  as  to  the 
d  evil "  to  its  very  core  :  it  is  not 
ic :  it  is  not  confined  to  the  aris- 
f  or  to  any  one  class,  but  the  fear- 
ial  leprosy  permeates  society  at 
ad  threatens  the  very  life  of  vir- 
the  world's  metropolis. 
FaU  MaU  Oasette,  which  made 
apoeores,  has  been  severely  cen- 
for  doing  it.    After  the  '*  conspir- 


acy of  silence  "  on  the  part  of  the  press 
was  overthrown,  every  effort  was  made 
to  intimidate  it  and  to  suppress  it — by 
the  press,  by  invoking  the  laws,  by  seiz- 
ing the  papers,  and  by  refusing  to  ad- 
mit them  into  the  wonted  channels  of 
circulation  —  stopping  subscriptions, 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales  down, by  bitter 
denunciations  in  Parliament,  by  efforts 
to  suppress  the  sales  of  the  paper  by  the 
city  authorities,  and  by  threats  of  Ck)v- 
ernment  prosecution  for  the  legal  sup- 
pression of  the  Oaxetie,  But  undaunted 
and  strong  in  the  assurance  of  the  right- 
eousness of  its  cause,  and  encouraged 
by  the  countenance  and  sympathy  of 
eminent  men,  the  editor  defied  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  Government  with  these 
ringing' words: 

"  loatead  of  waging  war  against  atreet  boys  let 
the  aathoritiea  take  action  against  the  responsi- 
ble parties  in  this  business.  If  we  baye  pab- 
lisbed  anything  obscene  let  them  prosecute  ns. 
We  deny  that  anything  has  been  pablisbed  by 
ns  deserving  that  censurei  and  we  declare  the 
anthorities  cowards  or  worse  if  they  fail  to  pro- 
ceed against  ns  after  having  charged  in  open 
court  that  the  BbM  MaU  OoMette  was  an  obscene 
publication.  *  *  •  We  reluctantly  adopted 
this  mode  of  publicity  |n  order  to  arouse  men 
to  a  Just  sense  of  the  horrors  existing  all  around 
them.  Now.  the  more  publicity  the  better.  We 
are  prepared  to  prove  our  statements.  We  can 
summon  witnesses,  from  the  Dean  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  down  to  Mrs.  JefBrien. 
We  will  put  our  chief  informant  and  his  assis- 
tants in  the  witness  box.  •  •  •  Let  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  shake  the  very  foundations 
of  social  order  think  twice  before  compelling  us 
to  confront  brothel  keepers  with  Princes  of  the 
blood,  and  prominent  public  men  with  victims 
of  their  lawless  vice." 

The  tide  is  now  turned,  liany  of 
the  most  eminent  men  in  the  kingdom, 
in  Ohurch  and  State,  including  the 
Queen,  Gladstone  and  many  others, 
rallied  to  the  support  of  the  pulpit,  and 
made  common  cause  with  it.  Mr.  Spur- 
geon  preached  a  masterly  sermon  com- 
mending the  policy  of  exposure  and  de- 
nouncing in  scathing  terms  the  hideous 
vices  brought  to  light.  A.  committee, 
consisting  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Cardinal  Manning  and  John 
Morley,  the  distinguished  philantkto- 
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pist,  was  choten  by  the  0<ueU$  to  confi- 
dentially reoeive  and  consider  and  re- 
port upon  all  the  eridences  upon  which 
the  disclosures  have  been  made,  as  mnch 
of  it  is  of  too  indecent  and  reyolting 
a  character  to  be  made  public.  The 
report  of  this  committee  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  charges  made  by  the  OcuetU 
were  substantially  warranted  from  the 
evidence  submitted  to  it. 

A  mammoth  petition,  haying  half  a 
million  signatures,  has  just  been  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  praying  for  the 
reform  of  the  criminal  law  bearing  on 
the  subject,  and  a  new  law,  it  is  belieyed, 
will  be  enacted  at  the  present  session. 
As  this  was  one  of  the  chief  ends  aimed 
at  by  the  0€txeUe,  the  good  fruits  of  its 
course  already  begin  to  appear. 

OBIOIM  OF  THBSX  KIDXOU8  KXPOSUBBI. 

The  origin  of  the  series  of  articles  in 
the  Poll  MaU  OcueUe^  which  haTe  caused 
all  this  stir  and  shocked  Ohristendom, 
was  in 

"  The  UTMi  of  a  woman  know  m  **  Ma'am 
JeflCriea  "  for  the  abduction  of  a  young  girl  from 
Holland.    She  occupied  one  of  thA  handsomest 
residences  in  Piccadilly,  but  is  understood  to 
have  owned  and  used  for  her  purposes  some 
twenty  other  houses  in  various  parts  of  London. 
In  her  residence  the  police  seiJBod  a  number  of 
large  and  handsomely  abound  volumes,  in  which 
she  kept  a  regular  debit  and  credit  account  of 
her  business.    The  entries  embraced  hundreds 
of  names  from  the  most  exclusive  circles  of 
London,  and  among  them  were  several  of  well' 
known  New  Yorkers  who  visit  this  city  nearly 
every  year.    The  woman  exercised  the  utmost 
care  to  secure  the  custom  of  only  men  of  the 
highest  rank  or  social  position.    No  one  could 
enter  except  as  introduced  by  a  person  well- 
known  to  her.    It  is  said  that  she  would  secure 
through  her  agents  in  various  parts  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  the  Continent— and  she  apparently 
had  as  many  agents  as  Pinkerton.  of  the  United 
States — young  girls  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  of 
common  parentage,  bring  them  to  London  and 
put  them  in  charge  of  the  best  masters,  not  only 
in  literature  but  also  in  deportment.    They  were 
never  allowed  to  go  upon  the  streets  except  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  governess  or  maid,  and 
when  duly  educated  and  refined  they  would  be 
introduced   to   her  establishment    If  a  rich 
patron  happened  to  know  of  or  hear  of  some 
girl  of  the  lower  orders  in  whose  betrayal  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  known,  the  woman  would 
send  an  agent,  generally  a  female,  to  her,  and 
by  deception  or  persuasion  only  too  often  man- 
age to  secure  her  as  a  victim.    Her  books  show 
that  she  was   the  intermediary,  as  well,  for 


many  women  of  fpood  and  erHi  tha  big hssi 
■odal  position.  The  expoaon  in  this  nspect 
f  omiahea  a  shocking  oonunsnftary  upon  the  con- 
dition of  morals  in  the  *<  bettsr  oirctas  "  of  the 
metropolia.  The  entries  In  h«r  books  go  to 
show  that  she  kept  regular  credit  aeeomiti  with 
some  of  her  male  patrons,  the  amoonts  chaiged 
in  some  instances  reaching  thimtands  of  pounds. 
Some  of  the  entries  show  that  she  woold  tem- 
porarily rent  one  of  her  honsea  to  sudi  a 
pstzon,  with  famltare,  serranta  and  a  mkft}mA 
cook—an  elegant  and  oompleto  emtmrage,  in 
fsct  No  money  was  paid  by  any  patron  directly. 
She  would  render  her  aooonnt  to  him  at  ngolar 
intervals,  and  he  would  send  the  amount  doe  by 


Hereupon  the  editor  of  the  ChueiU  ap- 
pointed a  secret  commission  of  four  per- 
sons to  make  a  thorough  inyestigation 
and  report  The  chief  of  the  editorial 
staff  spent  a  month  in  these  London  in- 
fernos. He  heard  in  these  brothels, 
which  have  their  own  peculiar  code  of 
ethics,  statesmen  summed  up  and  rele- 
gated to  their  proper  places,  and  Judges 
and  Queen's  Counsels  praised  or  blamed, 
not  for  their  legal  acumen  or  lore,  but 
for  their  read  diction  to  unnatural  crimes 
and  their  familiarity  with  obsoene  and 
debasing  literature. 

We  giye  below  the  0<utdU*8  own  words 
when  the  hour  came  for  thereyelation: 

The  report  of  our  secret  oommiaBlon  will  be 
read  with  shuddering  horror,  and  will  send  a 
thrill  of  indignant  shame  tiuron^hoat  the 
world.  But  the  good  it  will  do  by  its  manifest 
and  sickening  revelations  oannot  fill  to  toaoh 
the  hearts  and  arouse  the  conaoienoea  of  aU 
Englishmen.  Terrible  aa  is  the  expoenne,  the 
very  horror  of  it  is  an  inspiimtion.  It  speaki 
not  of  leaden  de^iair.  but  with  )o jfal  promise  of 
better  things  to  oome.  We  may  azcoae  Osin. 
but  wecannot  ignore  the  doll,  flena  amart  and 
pain  which  must  be  felt  by  erery  dacant  man 
who  learns  of  the  kind  of  atrocitiea  ndileh  are 
being  perpetrated  in  oold  blood  in  flie  veiy 
shadow  of  the  churchea,  and  within  a  alone*! 
throw  of  the  law  courta.  A  veritable  Slavs  tnule 
is  proceeding  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  e 
traffic  more  revolting  and  reprehenalble  thas 
has  disgraced  civilisation  within  the  seope  of 
history. 

If  these  horrors  are  not  abated  tbay,  will  be 
followed  by  a  revolution  atrong  enoo^  to 
wreck  the  throne.  We  do  not  propoae  to  intn^ 
fere  with  vice,  but  to  sternly  repress  crime. 

The  crimes  we  denounce  are  dsaaifled  as  fol* 
lows: 

1.  The  sala*  purohaas  sad  yiolatlon  of  ohU- 
dren. 
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1.  TIm  pvotmimtloB  of  Tlotimt. 

S.  The  •atmyptog  Mid  niinina  of  women. 

4.  The  intMrnatloiua  aUve  timde  in  girls. 

•.  AtroeitlM.  tentalitiMandnnnfttnna  crimai. 

We  haTe  not  space  nor  desire  to  go 
into  the  reToUing  details  of  this  ezpos- 
nra^  onlj  sni&eiently  to  give  onr  readers 
a  glimpse  of  the  facts : 

«*  A  trail-known  member  of  PArUameDt,  being 
interrlewed  bj  a  OommlMioner,  Ungbed  heartily 
wben  asked  wbat  he  knew  or  aarmiaed  con- 
canine  the  txa&c  in  yonng  girla.  He  aaid.  *  It 
is  tme  that  tbej  are  obtainable  at  so  mnoh  a 
head.  I  myself  hare  proenred  a  hundred  at  £35 
each.  The  girls  know  what  they  are  doing,  and 
it  is  nonsense  to  call  it  crime.  They  know  their 
yarity  ie  a  rsaUxable  asset,  and  they  are  not 
dow  to  set  a  price.' 

OtSKWWHBOWM  OF  A 


'■ABOtortoaspanderersaidtooneof  onrOom-       oases 


"  'Tkeah  girls  are  oonstantly  in  request  A 
kseper  knowing  his  businees  has  his  eyes  open 
in  etery  direction.  His  stock  of  girls  is  con- 
stantly getting  used  up  and  needs  repleoishing. 
Oetttng  fresh  girls  tokes  time,  but  the  process  is 
rimple  and  easy  when  one  becomes  used  to  it. 
4notVtr  simple  way  of  supplying  them  for  pur> 
posss  of  cormptlon  is  by  breeding.  ICany  pro- 
fssslcmsl  women  hare  female  children  which  are 
worth  keeping  as  merobantable  property.  When 
■he  was  13  or  13  years  of  age  I  sent  my  own 
daaghter  into  the  street.  I  haye  known  a  couple 
of  little  girls  to  be  sold  outright  and  shortly  af- 
tsrwaxd  brad  and  tarained  to  become  bad. 
Drunkards  often  sell  their  children  with  the 
distinet  nnderstanding  that  they  are  to  enter  es- 
tablishmenta  in  the  Esst  End  and  be  reared  to 
an  abandoned  career.  Fresh  girls  are  always 
proeaable ;  they  are  bred  like  mosquitoes,  and 
I  know  of  one  street  in  Dalston  where  I  could 
procore  a  doien.  .... 

**  *I  haTe  myself  gone  into  the  country  and 
eonrted  girls  in  all  kinds  of  disguiees.  After 
tffniT*^^  the  oonildence  of  a  girl,  I  would  pro- 
poaeaTtait  to  London  for  the  day  to  see  the 
iiglhta.  a  prepoaal  rarely,  if  eyer,  reftised.  Ar- 
ityfng  in  the  elty  I  would  tske  the  girl  to  a  ree- 
laoiant.  give  her  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  and  take  her  to  the  theatre. 
After  leayfng  the  theatre,  a  risit  to  the  restaurant 
for  Bopper  would  be  prolonged  so  that  the  last 
tniB  would  be  lost  There  being  no  other  al- 
Israatlyck  the  girl  would  naturally  accept  the 
ofltarof  ^wig<"B"  for  the  night  After  ahe  had 
gooeto  bed  the  rest  of  the  businees  wouUf  be 
by  my  client  who,  upon  taking  poa- 
woold  pay  me  ten  or  twenty  pounds 
cemmtaaioii.  In  the  morning  the  girl,  knowing 
hnnlf  to  be  rained,  and  being  afraid  to  return 
honck  woold  gladly  oonsent  toenter  a  disreput- 
able h«ase.'  He  gaye  eome  terrible  details  of 
the  deyleaa  naorted  to  in  robbing  the  unwary  of 


their  senses,  and  then  hurrying  them  off  while  in 
a  atupor  to  houses  of  ill-fkme.  The  most  success- 
ftd  mode  was  for  weU-dressed  women  of  bad 
character  to  lie  in  wait  for  girls,  and  on  some  pre- 
text or  other,  strike  up  an  acquaintance,  invite 
them  to  partake  of  some  refreshments;  and  dose 
their  drinks.  Doses  of  gin  were  generally  useful, 
while  a  pinch  of  snuff  thrown  into  a  glass  of 
beer  generally  kept  the  intended  yictim  snug 
until  she  was  beyond  hope.    Most  of  the  girls 
are  unaware  of  their  &te  until  they  find  them- 
selyes  entrapped.    This  was  the  chief  means  by 
which  she  kept  her  establishment  ftill.     The 
easiest  prey  she  found  were  poor  and  pretty 
girls.    She  once  went  oyer  a  hundred  miles  af- 
ter a  school  girl,  and  engaged  her  as  a  servant 
She  took  the  girl  to  the  city  and  readily  sold  her 
for  thirteen  pounds.    In  her  experience   she 
found  that  drugged  and  ruined  girls  never  knew 
what  happened  to  them  until  the  next  morning. 
Then  they  would  cry  a  good  deal.  In  ninety -nine 
out  of  a  hundred  the  victims  were  usually 
girls  under  ftfteen,  and  when  they  realised  their 
position  they  would  abandon  hope  and  lead  a 
life  of  shame  henceforth. 

"It  is  estimated  that  more  than  laooo  Uttle 
girls  in  England  are  completely  given  over  to 
a  ahameloss  life,  and  the  practice  of  crimes, 
which  are  of  too  horrible  a  complexion  to  give 
them  names.    In  houses  kept  by  French,  Span- 
iah  and  English  women  in  fisshionable  London, 
it  is  possible  to  meet  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
other  men  of  dignity  and  reputation.    There  is 
now  walking  the  street  a  monster  aged  fifty 
years  who  has  amused  himself  by  decoying  and 
ruining  children.    He  was  recently  summoned 
before  a  magistrate  charged  with  having  de- 
bauched sixteen  little  girls,  but  investigation 
ahowed  that  fourteen  of  them  were  upward  of 
thirteen  years  old.  and  he  escaped  the  ptmish- 
ment  he  merited.    In  every  esse  it  was  proven 
that  his  victims  were  all  fearfully  injured,  and 
probably  for  life.    Another  brute  made  himself 
happy  by  enticing  children  into  back-yards  up- 
on the   promise   of  giving  them  sweetmeats. 
They  yielded,  unaware  what  was  meant  until 
paralyzed  with  fear  and  horror.    Bagnios  are 
recruited  from  Irish  emigrant  girls.     Women 
professing  to  be  Sisters  of  Mercy  are  used  as 
decoys.    They  say  that  the  Oood  Lady  Superior 
sent  them  to  meet  the  poor  Oatholic  girls,  and 
then  follows  the  old  story,  muff  in  the  beer, 
and  so  on.    The  ruined  giri  may  lock  the  door 
firom  the  inside,  but  there  are  doors  which  open 
from  the  outside,  door-frame  and  alL" 

Tbese  shocking  disclosures  come 
home  to  as  in  this  country.  London 
is  not  worse  than  Paris,  and  other  Ck>n- 
tinental  cities.  There  is  good  reason 
to  fear  that,  substantially,  similar  prac- 
tices prevail  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and  other  American 
cities.     Is  there  no  FaVL  MaSi  Oazette  in 
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any  of  these  great  citieii,  to  let  in  the 
light  of  investigiition  and  pnblifsity 
upon  such  an  accursed  tniffio  in  hamnn 


Tirtae— upon  tooial  orimes,  equal  to 
any  that  caused  the  oyerthrow  of  Sod- 
om and  Babylon  ? 


CT7BBS2TT  BSLiaiOTTS  THOTOET  07  COKTINSNTAL  EUBOPS. 

Bt  Paor.  J.  H.  W.  BruoKXinxaa,  D.D..  BsaLiK.  Qbbmawt. 


GERMANY. 

PKRHOMAL  aaUOIOM. 

Ill  the  pnlplt  and  in  tho  theological  and  reli- 
gioiui  literature  of  Oermany.  the  subject  of  con* 
yerHion  iH  not  so  frequently  dlacuaaed  as  in 
America.  From  the  time  of  Luther  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  in  the  Fatherland  has  laid  the 
emphasis  on  juatiflcation  by  faith.  There  have 
been  periods  when  this  faith  was  preached  mnra 
as  an  intellectual  possession  than  as  a  vital 
power ;  but  even  in  times  of  spiritual  quicken- 
ing, it  was  faith  that  was  emphasized.  Then  a 
living  faith  was  viewed  as  including  conversion 
and  sanctiflcation.  It  is  on  this  deep  and  broad 
Paulino  sense  of  faith  that  the  devotional  litera- 
ture of  Oermany  is  based.  This  comprehensive 
view  of  tho  Christian  life  as  a  life  of  faith  in  its 
inception  and  development,  gives  unity  and 
completeness  to  the  discussions  of  the  subject 
of  personal  religion.  Such  discussions  become 
specially  interestint;  when  the  fruit  of  profound 
scholarship,  of  sound  exegesis,  of  historical  re- 
search, and  of  personal  experience.  It  is  surely 
a  favorable  sign  when  theological  professors  in 
the  universities  recognize  it  as  their  mission  to 
give  vitalized  truth,  as  well  as  logical  discus- 
sions. Oermany  to-^y  has  quite  a  number  of 
professors  who  can  be  edifying  as  well  as 
learned. 

In  Studien  und  Kritilxn,  3.  Heft,  there  is  an  ar- 
ticle on  ••  The  Euewx  of  l\r$(mal  ChruUanUy  " 
(Dot  Wt$en  des  J'ertJnlichen  ChriMtenthumt). 
by  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Woiss,  of  Tubingen.  He  regards 
the  personal  life  of  the  Christian  as  the  individ- 
ual appropriation  and  realization  of  the  grace 
and  power  offered  in  tho  person  and  rodemptive 
work  of  Christ  The  State  into  which  tho  be- 
liever is  thereby  brought  is  a  new  one,  is  more 
perfect  In  principle  than  the  old  one.  is  created 
by  God  through  Christ,  and  depends  on  a  living 
union  of  the  believer  with  Christ  As  Schleior- 
macher  says,  "  The  individual  whom  the  re- 
demptive work  of  Christ  affects  must  attain  a 
personality  which  was  not  his  before."  The 
Christian  state  puts  a  man  in  a  new  relation  to 
God.  changes  his  heart  and  puts  him  into  a  dif- 
ferent attitude  towards  the  world,  particiilarly 
towards  mankind.  In  principle,  not  in  realiza- 
tion, the  Christian  is  perfect  The  new  relation 
attained  by  the  believer  through  Christ  is  fk^e- 
quently  represented  in  a  one-sided  manner. 
Some  emphasize  its  beginning,  namely,  conver- 
sion, but  neglect  other  elements;  others,  how- 
ever, ignore  this  beginning.  So  there  are  those 
who  emphasize  the  ideal  element  as  the  rela- 
tion to  God  or  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  but 
neglect  the  life;  while  others  lay  the  whole 


■tress  on  the  new  life.    Some  regard  religion 
too  exclusively  as  communion  with  Ood ;  others 
too  exclusively  as  a  new  relation  to  the  world. 
Thus  there  is  an  exaltation  of  the  inner  illumi- 
nation, or  the  practical  realization  of  religion. 
Of  emotion,  or  personal  progress,  or  social  dn- 
tiea,  while  other  factors  are  overlooked.    From 
the  rich  dlscnasion.  all  tending  to  bring  out  the 
Christian  life  in  its  oompleteness.  I  select  a  f^ 
hints  on  the  beUever's  assurance  respecting  his 
Christian  sUte.    What  certainty  have  we  that 
we  are  truly  ChristiansT    In  the  life  ItMlf  this 
assurance  is  given.    Whoever  has  gained  a  ^vit- 
itnal  life  so  new.  peculiar  and  decided  as  that  of 
the  Christian,  cannot  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the 
grounds  of  its  genninenew.     There  may,  in- 
deed, still  be  times  of  doubt,  especially  so  long 
as  this  lite  ham  not  yet  attained  maturity,  or 
when  specially  weak  and  subject  to  conflicts. 
There  are  theologians  who  question  the  possi- 
bility of  knowing  that  one  is  in  a  state  of  grace. 
But  since  this  life  itaelf  springs  from  this  grace, 
it  gives  us  the  certain  assurance  of  the  presence 
of  this  grace.    The  Christian  life  must  be  lived, 
it  is  not  a  mere  theory ;  and  in  living  it  there  is 
the  unmistakable  evidence  of  its  genuineness. 
Certain  conditions  must  of  course  be  compltod 
with  if  this  certainty  is  to  be  attained.    Fkith. 
based  on  Scripture,  the  sacraments,  and  com- 
munion with  believers,  is  essential;  also  the 
I>eculiar  exi>erience  in  prayer  and  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  soxil  with  God :  lastly,  the  proof 
of  the  life  itself  is  necessary.    Where   these 
conditions  are  found,  the  Holy  Spirit  without 
which  there  can  be  no  assurance  of  salvation, 
will  not  be  wanting  to  the  Christian.   But  if  any 
of  these  conditions  is  attended  to  disproportion- 
ately, there  will  be  unhealthy  tendencies.    One- 
sided prominence  to  reflection  (doctrine)  pro- 
motes a  false  churchliness;  one-aided  commun- 
ion with  God  tends  to  mystical   spiritaalism 
and  separatism;  one-sided  attention  to  prac- 
tice  leads   to   pracUcalism  or   moralism.     A 
healthy  all -sided  Christian  development  is  nec- 
essary for  the  attainment  of  Christian  assurance. 
The  healthy  spiritual  life  may  be  designated  as 
an  experience  on  earth  of  eternal  life,  of  which 
it  is  a  pledge.    The  spiritual  quickening  hers  is 
an  earnest  that  we  are  destined  for  communion 
with  God  in  glory.    The  personal  state  of  the 
Christian  on  earth,  having  its  origin  in  the  di- 
vine life,  conditioned  by  the  revelation  of  Ood 
in  Christ  and  revealing  in  sinful  humanity  the 
powers  of  the  divine  eternal  life,  is  the  best 
apology  for  Christianity,  and  also  the  most  con- 
clusive proof  that  the  Christian  life  begun  here 
will    be    completed    in   heaven.     The  antkor 
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rtlh  ttia  gtatement:  *' Theology  is  not 
ifhropologj,  ncnr  la  it  merely  an  empirical 
r  thft  atteinment  of  etenul  life ;  but  it 
Imony  of  the  higheei  truths  concerning 
1  man,  and  of  their  union  in  Christ:  a 
ny  respecting  the  way  prepared  by 
and  respecting  the  completion  of  hu- 
in  Ood  and  in  His  kingdom." 

■mOBICAI.  AXD    nOaBAPHIOAL. 

efionnation  is  still  one  of  the  most  fmii- 
b^leets  in  theological  literature.  New 
m  the  leading  reformers  (particularly 
and  their  work  are  constantly  appear* 
>  the  centennial  anniTersaries  of  Luther 
IngU*  that  of  Bugenhagen  (bom  June  24, 
I  added  this  year,  and  a  number  of 
tea  on  his  life  have  recently  appeared. 
Memt  energy  of  the  Ultramontanes,  %nd 
JUet  between  the  State  and  Catholicism, 
n  the  interest  in  the  literature  on  the 
atlon.  Among  the  more  important  of 
rks  is  a  book  by  L.  Keller,  on  "  The  Raf- 
%  and  1k€  Earlier  BrformaUny  Parlia." 
9es  the  reformatory  movements  in  the 
sects  before  the  Beformation,  and  shows 
lation  to  it.  Instead  of  directing  atten- 
lely  to  the  principal  fiu2tors  ini  these 
ents,  as  Is  so  often  the  case,  he  aims  to 

0  a  Tiew  of  the  religious  and  moral  life 
lecq^le. 

to  the  Beformation*  Pietism  is  receiving 
attention.  In  his  flnt  volume  on  *'  T%e 
tf  PUtism;'  Prof.  A.  Bitschl  discussed 
{in  and  development  of  Pietism  in  the 
led  Church;  of  the  second  volume,  de- 
9  Pietism  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  the 
ft  appeared  recently.  In  discussing  its 
M  shows  the  influence  of  the  mysticlBm 
Ueral  Catholicism,  psrtioularly  on  Amdt. 
**True  Christianity"  there  are  marked 
of  the  influence  of  Tanler,  the  German 
|ian,  and  of  Thomas  i  Kempis.  A  full 
t  is  given  of  Spener  and  Francke.  their 

1  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  the  sects, 
the  mystics.  Oottfried  Arnold  is  re> 
as  the  representative  of  mystical  indif- 

on,  and  as  preparing  the  way  for  Bation- 

The  close  of  the  first  part  is  devoted  to 

4iam  which  had  its  centre  in  Halle ;  in 

ond  part.  Pietism  in  Wuertemberg  is  to 


S.  Sachsse  has  also  published  a  volume 
Origin  wnd  Nature  o/PietinK  embracing 
tod  from  1670  to  1706.  He  found  valua- 
r  material  for  his  work  iu  the  archives  at 
>rt.  He  describes  the  condition  of  the 
after  the  thirty  years'  war.  Spener's  and 
s*s  activity,  and  the  persecutions  to 
they  were  subjected,  the  various  fanat- 
idff"*^***"  into  which  the  movement  de^ 
ed,  and  the  general  efliect  of  Pietism 
umt  Germany, 

n  address fis  and  numerous  articles  have 

ivotad  to  the  memory  of  Prof,  Dr.  I.  A. 

Whether  we  agree  with  him  doctiin- 


ally  or  not,  no  one  questions  that  in  his  death 
theology  has  sustained  a  serious  loss.  Those 
who  et^oyed  his  personal  friendship  were  im- 
pressed as  much  with  his  deep  earnestness  as 
with  his  profound  scholarship.  Of  his  many- 
sidedness  his  learned  works  give  no  adequate 
idea.  He  was  a  great  ethical  character,  to 
whom  no  moral  or  spiritual  or  intellectual  in- 
teresto  were  foreign.  He  felt,  in  all  their  depth, 
the  conflicting  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  tried 
to  harmonize  them.  He  belonged  to  the  Mid- 
dle Party  in  the  Church,  and  tried  to  become  a 
mediator  between  religion  and  modem  culture, 
between  theology  and  philosophy.  Domer  was 
a  grand  character,  schooled  in  the  severest  con- 
flicto  of  philosophy  and  theology,  tempered  by 
Cunily  affliction  and  personal  suffering,  and 
evincing,  amid  all,  a  calm,  resigned,  conquering 
faith.  In  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  3.  Heft,  there 
is  an  article  on  his  theological  views,  by  his 
son.  Prof.  Dr.  Domer.  of  Wittenberg.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  scholarly  and 
practical  activity  of  his  father  must  both  be 
considered  in  order  to  form  a  correct  view  of 
him.  It  was  his  father's  conviction  that  theol- 
ogy must  be  bn mgbt  into  intimate  relation  with 
life;  and  so.  like  his  groat  teacher.  Schleier- 
macher,  he  tried  to  unite  the  consideration  of 
the  great  theoretical  problems  with  practical 
life.  This  practical  element  is  generally  over- 
looked on  account  of  his  eminence  as  a  si>ecu- 
lative  theologian.  The  scientific  and  the  ethical 
were  harmoniously  blended  in  him.  Being 
intent  on  the  union  of  theology  and  philosophy, 
he  followed  with  interest,  till  the  close  of  life, 
the  development  of  the  latter.  Besides  Schleier- 
macher.  he  was  most  influenced  by  Hegel. 
Fundamental  for  his  theology  is  the  thought 
that  in  the  i>ersonality  of  Christ  both  the  relig- 
ious and  the  moral  ideal  of  humanity  is  real- 
ized. He  held  that  the  idea  of  morality  and  of 
Qod,  innate  to  reason,  attains  ite  perfection  in 
Christianity.  The  Christian  religiou  cannot  be 
demonstrated  into  the  human  mind  without 
faith ;  but  where  there  is  faith  ite  contents  can 
be  proved  in  harmony  with  reason.  Spiritual 
truth  has  a  self-evidencing  power.  Christ  is 
the  centre  of  the  religio-ethical  history  and  the 
head  of  humanity.  The  revelation  in  Christ 
can  be  made  effective  only  by  becoming  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  experience.  Historic  fklth, 
whether  depending  on  the  authority  of  the 
Church  or  of  Scripture,  is  only  propedentic  to 
living  ftdth.  No  faith  is  perfect  except  that 
which  inwardly  appropriates  the  Gosi)el  as  the 
X>ower  unto  salvation,  and  as  the  truth,  and 
which  becomes  the  banls  for  a  new  being  and 
for  a  consciousness  of  divine  sonship.  That 
which  is  ot^ectlvc  to  us  must  be  experienced  by 
fUth.  All  religious  and  all  ethical  truth'  is  to 
become  an  inner  posscesion.  He.  however, 
held  that  Ood  as  revealed  in  Christ— the  foun- 
dation of  theology — is  not  merely  an  object  of 
experience,  but  also  of  scieuUfic  Vn^^Vrj ,  wi^ 
his  whole  speculative  power  waa  ^e^o^ftA.  \o  Niv^ 
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fomolAtion  of  a  BatUCMstory  theory  of  the  Di- 
Tine  Being.  The  doctrine  of  God  contains  the 
principles  from  which  religion  and  morality 
spring.  It  is  the  province  of  theology  to  estab- 
lish, as  scientifically  certain,  what  faith  ezper- 
ienoes  as  trae.  To  Dumor,  Ood  Is  not  merely 
an  idea,  bat  He  is  living,  active,  penonal.  Hie 
ethical  he  regarded  as  a  onion  of  righteousness 
and  love,  and  laid  as  much  stress  on  it  as  on 
the  dogmatic  element  in  religion.  He  saw  eth* 
ical  processes  in  history,  in  personal  develop- 
ment, in  fkith,  and  in  our  entire  relation  to 
spiritual  ob^ts.  He  gave  great  prominence  to 
the  material  principle  of  the  Befbrmatimi. 
namely.  Jnstiftoation  by  faith.  Bat  Scriptare. 
the  formal  principle,  he  held,  is  also  necessary ; 
it  is  the  soarce  of  the  material  principle.  Bortp- 
tnre  gives  us  an  historic  representation  of  the 
person  and  activity  of  Christ,  and  of  their  eflTect 
on  those  with  whom  He  came  in  contact.  With- 
out this  historic  basis  Justification  would  be 
without  a  reliable  foundation.  Prof.  Weiss  said 
of  Domer:  '*  Justification  was  the  soul  of  his 
theology:  that  faith,  namely,  which  assuring 
us  of  eternal  sslvation.  is  the  lamp  which 
guides  us  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  be- 
comes the  energy  of  a  new  life.**  Domer  re- 
garded Christianity  as  the  final  and  absolute  re- 
ligion, to  which  all  other  relif^ons  point ;  and 
all  truth  in  other  religions  is  recognised  by 
Christianity.  As  a  theologian  he  tried  earnestly 
to  appreciate  views  differing  from  his.  A  seal- 
ous  advocate  of  the  freedom  of  theological 
thought,  he  opposed  the  tendency  to  judge  of 
character  or  the  personality  according  to  the 
theological  school  to  which  a  man  belongs. 
Eameetly  desiring  the  union  of  all  believers,  he 
was  a  warm  friend  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance, 
and  of  the  Prussian  United  Church.  He  looked 
to  an  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  laity 
for  a  revival  of  religious  life  in  Germany.  He 
held  that  it  is  the  great  aim  of  training  in  the 
Church  to  develop  a  free  Christian  perMmality. 
The  truth  can  be  trusted  to  accomplish  its  work 
in  the  soul.  Christian  truth  makes  the  believer 
like  Christ.  As  in  Christ,  so  in  the  Christian 
there  is  a  union  of  the  divine  and  the  human ; 
but  in  Christ  this  union  is  original,  in  the  be- 
liever it  is  derivative. 

XISCXULAHXOnS. 

The  liberal  tendency  has  lately  lost  some  of 
its  most  prominent  men.  as  Prof.  Biedermann. 
of  Zurich.  Dr.  Schwarz.  of  Gotha  (author  of  a 
book  on  "The  History  of  Modern  Protestant 
Theology),  and  Prof.  Schenkel.  of  Heidelberg. 
The  last  named  died  May  19.  He  formerly 
acted  with  the  more  positive  theologians,  and  as 
late  as  1868  his  name  was  associated  in  religious 
movements  with  men  like  F.  W.  Krummacher. 
Nitzsch  and  Tholuck.  He  was  Dean  of  the  theo* 
logical  faculty  at  Heidelberg  when  that  faculty 
gave  an  opinion  which  led  to  the  removal  of 
Bev.  Dulon,  in  Bremen,  on  account  of  liberal 
views.  He  was  bom  Deo.  21, 1813.  in  Switzer- 
XanJ;  became  the  ■aoceMor  of  hit  teaoher.  Prof. 


Da  Wette.  at  Basel,  tn  1849;  was  called  to  Hei- 
delberg in  IMl  as  profaasor  of  theology,  dine- 
tor  of  the  seminary,  and  flrat  university  preach- 
er, and  remained  there  till  his  death.  He  UxA 
an  active  part  in  eodesiastioal  ailkirs  in  Bsdsn, 
and  for  awhile  was  very  inflnential :  but  he  lost 
his  prominence  and  lived  to  seethe  influence  of 
the  theological  Csculty  at  Heidelbent  wine. 
The  Protestant  Association,  in  whose  formatioD 
he  took  a  very  prominent  part,  has  also  lost  in 
power.  His  woric  which  is  beat  known,  and 
which  also  aroused  most  opposition,  is  "Dqm 
CkarokUrbUd  Jetn,"  Among  his  other  works  is  s 
very  voluminous  one  on  *■  Dogmatics,  from  the 
Standpoint  of  ConscicncOi''  and  a  work  in  three 
volumes  on  the  "ICssmce  of  Protestantism." 
On  May  13  another  liberal  theologian  died.  Prof. 
Dr.  B.  POnJer.  of  Jena.  He  was  bom  June  7, 
1880.  His  specialty  was  the  philoeophy  of  re- 
ligion, and  he  was  the  author  ckf  a  work  in  two 
volumes  on  **  The  ffittorg  9f  flu  Ckritttan  fMI- 
otopky  of  ReNgian  tinoe  Ike  B^fbrmatkm," 
Since  V^  he  published,  in  oonnectlon  with 
other  scholars,  a  valuable  theological  annual 
entitled.  **Der  Theotogi»eke  Jokreaberiekt." 

Besides  Switaerland  and  Germany.  Holland 
has  also  lost  an  eminent  leader  of  liberalism.  J. 
H.  Scholten.  since  1843  theological  pffnfsssnr  st 
Leyden.  He  was  bom  at  Blenten,  Aug.  U,  1811. 
and  died  at  Leyden.  Apr.  10.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  numerous  theological  worka.  His 
scholarship  and  philosophical  aeumen  gave  him 
great  influence  over  the  educated.  Bis  Intel- 
leotualism  led  him  Into  rationalism  ;  he.  bow- 
ever,  ojiposed  that  individualism  in  the  Church 
which  wants  to  break  with  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  the  past.  Scholten  sought  to  mske 
what  he  apprehended  as  rational  in  Christianity 
the  basis  of  the  harmony  of  reUgion  with  sci- 
ence, philosophy  and  modem  enlture  in  gen- 
eral. For  thirty  or  forty  years  he  stood  in  tbe 
front  rank  of  liberalism  in  Holland,  and  his 
translated  works  also  gave  him  influence  in 
Germany. 

Two  volumes  have  appeared  in  Paris  on  the 
Life  and  Oorretpondmoe  pf  AdoHpk  Omod,  *'Mo- 
nod,  AdolpKe,  Souvemrt  de  Sa  Vie,  Ba^tmitM  de  m 
Oorre^)ondanee,  anec  un  I^frtraiL**  The  first 
volume  contains  extracts  trom.  his  ktteis  and 
journals,  together  with  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life. 
The  second  volume  gives  letters,  which  refer 
chiefly  to  his  activity  as  pastor  and  professor. 

Bev.  J.  R.  McDougall.  pastor  of  the  Scotch 
Church.  Florence,  has  prepared  the  Bepott  of 
the  Free  Christian  Church  in  Italy,  for  1884. 
Of  special  interest  is  the  account  of  the  efforts 
to  form  a  confMeration  or  union  of  all  tiie 
evangelical  churches  in  Italy.  Thib  work  of 
evangelization  has  been  seriously  hindered  In 
that  country  from  the  fact  that  the  dlflarent  de* 
nominations  did  not  co4»perato.  Besides  the 
Free  Italian  Church,  there  are  Waldenaesi  vari- 
ous Baptist  bodies,  Wesleyans,  MetiiodJsIa  nd 
other  Protestant  churohea.  Hie  ItaUaBa»f^ 
miliar  with  the  unity,  oompacteSM  and  pstfiMst 
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oiyinlMrflCTn  of  Oalliollciim.  are  prejudiced 
•gainat  Proteetantiem  thus  diwrnlted.  Vigor* 
OM  efEorta  bare  lately  been  made  to  bring  the 
Tariona  eTaagelical  denomiiiationa  nearer  to- 
gether. The  preliminarlee  for  the  union  of  the 
Waldensee  and  tlie  Free  Italian  Church  have 
already  been  agreed  on,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
daring  the  year  the  two  churohee  will  be  united. 
Ftriiape  the  Tarioua  Baptist  bodies  can  also 
form  a  Baptist  union,  and  the  Wealeyans  and 
Kethodlsts  a  Wesleyan  or  Methodist  union ;  or 
it  may  be  that  all  the  evangelical  churches  can 
fbrm  a  oonfednation.  Much  has,  at  least,  been 
gained  by  ahowing  the  evils  of  disunion,  and  by 
creating  a  deaixe  for  entering  into  more  fraternal 
relations.  Believers  generally  will  echo  the 
sentiments  of  Bev.  MoDougal  when,  in  speaking 
of  the  union  or  confederation  of  believers,  he 
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says :  "Our  great  desire  is  to  reach,  by  either 
plan,  the  greatly  desired  union  of  the  mission- 
ary efforts  in  Italy.  What  a  blessing  to  the 
world  this  would  be  at  the  present  time  t  What 
could  be  done  in  Italy  might  as  readily  be  ac- 
complished in  China  or  Africa.  The  Church  of 
Christ  is  now  brought  face  to  fsce  with  the 
problem  of  the  world's  evangelisation.  Her 
wealth  and  energy,  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  an 
able  to  overtake  this  great  work.  What  an 
honor  it  would  be  for  Italy  to  lead  the  way  in 
this  blessed  enterprise  by  setting  the  example 
of  the  aubordination  of  denominational  feel- 
ings, to  the  great  aim  of  united  Christian 
effort  for  the  ingathering  of  the  heathen  to 
the  fold  of  Jesus  I  That  which  was  prac- 
ticable here  might  be  carried  out  all  over  the 
world  I " 


OBEAT  BBTTAIK. 
BriHUk  QuaHtrljf  (July).  Among  the  notable 
articles  in  the  present  number  we  name  '*The 
Coptio  Churches  of  Egypt"  *'The  Admissions 
of  Agnosticism."  and  "The  Bevised  Old  Testa- 
ment.'* The  last  is  very  £lfliBrent  in  spirit  and 
Hiprsciation  from  Prof.  Brigg's  pretentious  and 
severe  article  on  the  same  suliject  in  the  Pres- 
kj/UHan  Review,  The  paper  on  Agnestioism  we 
diall  refer  to  again.  The  first  paper  is  one  of 
great  hintorlc  interest  and  value,  going  back  to 
the  erlgin  of  the  Coptic  Church  and  tracing  its 
history  very  intelligently  down  to  recent  date. 
From  the  Edict  of  Theodosius  (A.D.  S7tf)  to  the 
Arsb  Conquest  i641),  the  State  religion  of  Egypt 
was  Christianity.  This  early  Egyptian  Church 
iSk  indeed,  the  Coptic  Church,  though  it  was  not 
known  by  this  name  till  the  decision  of  the 
Council  of  Cbalcedon  (461).  By  their  adheeion 
to  the  Miccan  definition  of  the  aingle  nature  of 
Christ -that  "Christ  being  made  man  is.  one 
Kature.  one  Person,  one  Will,  is  also  Ood  the 
Word,  and  at  the  same  time  Man  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary;  so  that  to  Him  belong  all  the  at^ 
tributes  and  properties  of  the  Divine  as  well  as 
of  the  human  nature"— the  Copts  subjected 
theoBselvea  to  proeecution  and  isolation,  and. 
sharing  in  none  of  the  changes  and  develop- 
ments of  the  other  churches,  preserved  in  their 
scanty  and  neglected  community,  unchanged 
finr  fifteen  hundred  yean,  the  ancient  tradition 
and  pcmotiee  of  the  fifth  century.  Their  im- 
placable hatred  of  the  Greeks,  or  Melekites  (t.e., 
"  Boyaliats  "  or  Church  and  State  men),  induced 
tbm  OoptSk  or  Jacobites  {i.  e..  folio  wen  of  Jacob 
of  Odessa,  the  leader  of  the  Eutychians),to  throw 
thamaaivea  into  the  aims  of  the  Arab  conqueror, 
whan  ha  invaded  Egypt  in  the  seventh  century; 
and  HHNigh  their  shameful  surrender  at  ilnt 
pnemad  fham  a  oonaidenble  measure  of  toler- 
aliAB»tlM7  wen  not  long  in  discoyering  how 
firtd  a  Mnadar  they  had  committed.  There  is 
•ooMthiBig  rtaj^benJo  in  the  coiutancy  ot  this 


people  to  the  faith  of  their  fonfathers.  The 
Copts  combine  the  language  of  the  Pharaohs 
with  the  alphabet  of  Alexander;  and  they  use 
the  two  to  exprees  the  dogmas  of  the  primitive 
Christian  Church,  unchanged  since  the  fifth 
century.  No  mon  extraordinary  combination 
can  be  imagined;  none  freugbtwith  associations 
of  a  more  moving  nature.  A  people  of  the  race 
of  the  Pharaohs,  speaking  the  very  words  of 
Bameses,  vrriting  them  with  the  letten  of  Cad- 
mus, and  embalming  in  the  sentences  thus  writ- 
ten a  creed  and  liturgy  which  twelve  centuriea 
of  persecution  have  not  been  able  to  wrest  from 
them,  or  to  alter  a  Jot,  are,  indeed,  a  people 
worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  attention.  The 
time  is  coming  when  the  Copt  may  have  a 
chance  of  rehabilitatiDg  the  character  ho  has 
been  losing  for  so  many  centuries.  Persecution 
has  ceased  of  late  yean.  The  descendants  of 
Mohammed  'Aly  have  favored  their  Christian 
sulijects,  and  raised  them  to  some  of  the  high* 
est  posts  in  the  country:  there  is  even  a  Coptic 
pasha.  Besides  this,  the  Copts  themselves  are 
beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  necessity  of  educa- 
tion, and  their  schools  are  undergoing  a  gradual 
process  of  reform  which  was  much  needed.  We 
may  hope  before  long  to  see  the  good  results 
of  the  spirit  now  being  developed  among  the 
younger  Copts,  though  it  will  take  time  to  erad- 
icate the  fruits  of  prolonged  subjection.  At 
present  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  coldness  with 
which  tnvelen  like  Lane  and  Klunzinger  have 
looked  upon  the  Copts  is- natural,  and  the  neglect 
which  has  befallen  their  singularly  interesting 
community  is  notso  surprising  as  it  would  at  flrat 
seem.  But  in  future  yean  we  may  hope  to  find 
them  deserving  of  sympathy  and  respect  as 
much  for  themselvee  as  for  their  history  and 
antiquities. 

Contemporarjf  Review  (July).  "  Catholicism  and 
Historical  Criticism."  by  PrVxicVv^V  Y%2tx\»2krcu 
and  "Mind  aua  'bloUon."  'b^  C^.  ).  "dAxxkanma, 
F.B.a,  at©  very  t^aAaXAe  -Bajfiwt^—Vafl^^A,  >2ba 
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former  is  ooe  of  great  ability  and  dlMrimina- 
tion.  Cardinal  Newman  haa  affirmed  that  the 
nltinuite  que«tion  between  Gatholiciam  and 
Proteetantism  is  not  one  of  history  or  indiyid- 
nal  dttctrine.  bat  of  flnt  prinoiplee.  He  ia  right, 
only  hia  principle,  whether  the  Church  be  or 
be  not  a  continaona  mincle,  Sm  not  primary 
enough.  A  miracle  by  becoming  continuoua 
ceance  to  be  miraculous ;  a  irapematural  which 
has  descended  into  the  bosom  of  the  natural 
becomes  part  of  ita  order,  and  must  be  handled 
like  the  other  forces  and  phenomena  of  history. 
Below  the  question  aa  to  the  Church  lies  this 
other  and  deeper — What  is  God?  and  what 
His  relations  to  man.  and  man's  to  Him?  or. 
How  are  we  to  conceive  Ood,  and  how  repre- 
sent His  rule  and  redemption  of  man  T  It  is  this 
radical  issue  which  gives  living  interest  to  an- 
cient controversies,  lifting  them  from  the  noisy 
field  of  ecclesiastical  polemics  to  the  serener 
heights  of  spiritual  and  speculative  thought.  And 
this  forms  the  subject  of  this  able  discussion. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Coptic 
monks  spread  themselves  over  the  deserts  to  the 
confines  of  Egjrpt,  and  the  great  oasis  of  £1- 
Kh&rgah  tells  the  same  tale :  80  little  has  been 
done  to  investigate  these  extensive  remains  of 


the  remote  Christian  aatiquity  of  Egypt,  that 
people  may  be  foi^ven  if  they  fkncy  that  a 
Coptic  convent  contains  nothing  of  interest  be- 
yond its  associations.  The  cursory  examina- 
tions of  a  few  travelers,  notably  of  the  Bev. 
Orenville  Chester,  showed,  however,  that  no 
little  antiquarian  interest  was  to  be  fotmd  in 
some  of  the  monasteries ;  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  the  publication  of  Mr.  Butler's  exhaustiTe 
Tolumes  have  shown  the  English  reader  how  fall 
of  interest  and  beauty  a  Coptic  church  may  be. 
Mr.  l^utler's  book  deals  chiefly  with  the  churches 
near  Cairo  and  in  the  Nitrian  desert;  he  had 
not  the  opportunity  to  carry  hia  researches  as 
tax  as  the  monasteriee  of  Upper  E^pt;  but  as 
flur  as  he  had  been  able  to  go,  he  has  exhausted 
the  subject.  Nothing  more  thorough  and  com- 
plete in  the  elucidation  of  Eastern  Church  an- 
tiquities has  ever  been  published.  Mr.  Butler 
has  described  the  architecture,  the  furniture 
and  pictures,  the  utensils,  restments,  and  the 
ceremonies  and  legends,  with  a  fulness  and 
learning  that  are  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 
His  book,  with  its  beautiful  iUustrationB,  is  a 
treasure-house  of  information,  pleasantly  con- 
Teyed,  upon  the  evrly  architecture  and  ritual  of 
the  Christian  Church  as  preserved  in  Egypt. 


^^ 


Skftbmbkb  1st.  8:90  f.  x. 
stellation  which  is  before  us  this  evening,  as  we 
fkce  the  south,  is  that  of  Sagittariua— The  Arch- 
er. It  is  about  one-quarter  of  the  way  up  the 
sky.  and  is  well  marked  by  seven  bright  stars, 
forming  a  pentagon,  and  one  of  the  most  sym- 
metrical figures  in  the  heavens.  Above  this  is  a 
curved  line  of  stars,  now  exactly  on  the  merid- 
ian', the  principal  figure  of  the  constellation,  the 
pentagon,  having  passed  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  to  the  west  Sagittariua  marks  the  place 
of  the  sun  between  the  16th  of  December  and 
the  18th  of  January,  the  sun  passing  just  below 
the  lowest  point  of  the  curved  line  of  stars  on 
the  first  day  of  the  year. 

A  very  conspicuous  star  which  we  have  not 
hitherto  noticed  is  now  within  half  an  hour  of 
its  meridian  passage,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  up  from  the  horizon.  It  is  Altair,  of  the 
1st  magnitude  and  the  principal  star  of  Aqulli^— 
The  Eagle.  Two  fainter  stars  occupy  positions 
on  each  side  of  it  in  a  nearly  vertical  line.  Above 
Altair  and  nearly  overhead  is  the  brilliant  Vega, 
whose  ascending  course  in  the  sky  we  have  been 
watching  for  several  months.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  the 
west,  and  we  shall  henceforth  see  it  as  a  de- 
scending star.  At  the  same  distance  to  the  east, 
and  still  in  the  ascendant,  is  the  distinctly 
marked  figure  of  Cygnus— The  Swan,  its  bright- 
est star,  Aridod,  or  Deneb,  for  it  is  known  by 
both  names,  being  still  higher  than  Vega;  that 
is,  at  its  meridian  passage  it  will  pass  still  nearer 
to  the  zenith. 
Turning  to  the  north,  we  see  the  Qieat  Dip- 
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Bt  Botax.  Hnx. 
The  Zodiac  con-       per,  now  half  way  down  in  the  northwest  sky 

and  opposite  to  it  in  the  nortlieast  we  see  that 
constellation  which  by  its  rising  in  the  evening 
hours,  marks  the  approach  of  the  fall  of  the 
year.  It  ia  Cassiopeia,  its  zig-ag  line  of  stars 
being  well  known  as  The  Queen  in  her  Chair. 

Arcturus  still  shines  in  the  west,  and  low  in 
the  southwest  may  yet  be  seen  Antares.  the  red 
star  of  the  Scorpion,  it  being  within  an  hour 
and  a  half  of  its  setting  point.  Above  it  is  the 
Cross  of  Ophiuchus  which  stretches  its  length 
horizontally  across  the  southwestern  sky. 

The  small  diamond  or  lozenge  shaped  group 
of  stars  a  little  to  the  east  of  Altair  marks  the 
place  of  The  Dolphin.  The  solitary  bright  star 
seen  high  in  the  southMst,  about  two  hours  east 
of  Altair,  is  Enif,  the  first  star  to  rise  to  view  of 
the  large  constellation,  Pegasus. 

The  Milky  Way  is  a  very  conspienons  feature 
of  the  heavens  at  this  time  of  year,  when  the 
moon  is  absent  from  the  sky.    It  stretches  over 
our  heads  in  a  mighty  arch,  one  end  resting  on 
the  horizon  in  the  southwest  between  Sagitta- 
rius and  the  Scorpion,  and  the  other  in  the 
northeast  bdow  Cassiopeia.     That  part  near 
Sagittarius  is  the  brightest,  though  not  so  con- 
tinuous as  the  wide  belt  that  stretchea  up  from 
Altair  between  Lyra  and  the  Svran.  From  thence 
it  iMtsses  through  Cephens,  and  mingling  with 
the  stars  of  Cassiopeia,  disiH3pearB  in  the  north- 
east horizon.    In  the  wide  belt  between  Altair, 
Lyra  and  Arided,  the  smallest  opera  or  field 
glara  will  exhibit  countless  numbers  of  small 
ataxi  Bcattered  almost  like  duet  00  flie  floor 
oi  \lhe  "keKvena. 
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REVIEW   SECTION. 
I.— SYMPOSIUM  ON  PROHIBITION. 

OUGHT  PBOHEBinON  TO  BE  MADE  Jl  POLITICAL  QUESTION  ?    IF  SO, 

WITH  WHAT  LIMITATIONS  ? 

NO.  IV. 

By  Joseph  Cook,  Boston. 

Slavery,  before  the  Civil  War,  did  not  cause  the  destruction  of 
50,000  lives  each  year,  as  the  liquor  traffic  now  does  in  the  United 
States.  Slavery  never  whipped,  or  starved,  or  worked  to  death  as 
many  human  beings  in  any  one  year  previous  to  the  Rebellion  as  the 
liquor  traffic  now  kills  every  year  in  our  nation.  Slavery  never  cost 
the  people  as  much  in  any  one  year  outside  the  war  as  the  liquor 
traffic  now  costs  them.  When  the  liquor  traffic,  which  is  already  more 
murderous  than  slavery  ever  was,  becomes  as  domineering  as  slavery 
became,  its  death-knell  will  be  sounded.  The  crack  of  the  whiskey- 
dealer's  whip  in  municipal,  State  and  National  politics,  is  already  be- 
coming as  resonant  as  was  once  the  slave-dealer's  lash. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  travel,  was 
unable  to  vote  in  the  last  Presidential  Election,  and  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  advocate  of  a  National  Reform  party,  rather  than  of  any  exist- 
ing third  party. 

Is  it  advisable  to  attempt  a  reorganization  of  political  parties  on 
such  lines  as  to  make  Constitutional  Prohibition  a  National  issue  ? 
Besides  the  use  of  all  moral,  religious  and  educational  measures  ap- 
plicable to  the  case,  a  new  political  party  was  found  necessary  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  Besides  all  moral,  religious  and  educational 
measures,  the  use  of  which  in  their  utmost  vigor  is  here  taken  for 
granted,  can  it  be  shown  that  a  new  political  party,  or  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  parties,  is  necessary  to  the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic  ? 

L  The  political  necessity  of  dethroning  the  liquor  traffic  in  munic- 
ipal, State  and  National  politics  will  ultimately  forcfi  t\iQ  -^^o^X^  Vo 
make  such  new  amBgements  as  are  necessary  for  t\ira  fefe\i-^To\*ivi- 
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tion.  Political  necessity  overthrew  slavery.  Political  necessity  will 
yet  make  the  liquor  traffic  an  ontlaw.  Municipal  misrule  is  now  the 
chief  mischief  in  American  politics.  Its  longest  root  is  the  liquor 
traffic.  At  the  opening  of  the  century,  only  one-twentieth  of  our 
population  lived  in  cities.  To-day,  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion is  found  in  our  ten  chief  towns.  Fifty  other  towns  of  80,000  in- 
habitants and  over  contain  another  tenth.  One-fifth  of  our  popula- 
tion is  now  found  in  cities  large  enough  to  have  corrupt  municipal 
governments.  It  is  estimated  that  one-quarter  of  the  voting  popula- 
tion of  our  cities  is  made  up  of  the  employes  and  the  patrons  of  the 
liquor  saloons. 

De  Tocqueville  predicted  that  the  growth  of  great  cities  would 
ruin  the  American  republic,  unless  they  are  kept  in  order  by  a  stand- 
ing army.  I^ord  Beaconsfield  was  accustomed  to  lift  up  his  jeweled 
finger  and  point  across  the  Atlantic  and  affirm  that  not  one  American 
city  of  commanding  size  is  well  governed  under  universal  suffrage^ 
or  ever  will  be.  Sir  Robert  Peel  predicted  that  American  forms  of 
government  will  fail  to  protect  life  and  property  in  crowded  popula- 
tions. "As  for  America,"  said  Lord  Macaulay,  "I  appeal  to  the 
twentieth  century.  Either  some  CsBsar  or  Napoleon  will  seize  the 
reins  of  government  with  a  strong  hand,  or  your  Republic  will  be  as 
fearfully  plundered  and  laid  waste  by  barbarians  in  the  20th  century  as 
the  Roman  Empire  was  in  the  5th,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Huns 
and  Vandals  who  ravaged  Rome  came  from  without  her  borders^ 
while  your  Huns  and  Vandals  will  be  engendered  within  your  own 
country  and  by  your  own  institutions."  As  Wendell  Phillips  was 
accustomed  to  say:  "  While  rum  rules  the  great  towns,  universal  suf- 
frage is  a  farce."  But  universal  suffrage  is  not  to  be  given  up,  and 
is  to  be  made  effective  in  securing  all  the  ends  of  good  government. 

Precisely  this  is  the  Sphinx's  Riddle  in  American  politics — ^how  to 
remedy  the  mischiefs  of  universal  suffrage  by  means  of  universal 
suffrage.  Govern  great  cities  well  under  a  free  ballot,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  can  be  preserved,  otherwise  not.  Outlaw  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  great  cities  can  be  governed  well  under  a  free  ballot — 
otherwise  not.  The  love  of  liberty  and  home  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
races  is  stronger  than  the  love  of  intoxicating  drinks.  If  it  is  clearly 
seen  that  the  protection  of  liberty  and  home  under  universal  suffrage 
is  impossible  without  destroying  the  liquor  traffic,  the  latter  will  be 
destroyed.  When  the  mischief  of  municipal  misrule,  already  so  threat- 
ening, shall  have  become  absolutely  appalling,  the  people  will  remedy 
it,  under  the  law  of  self-defence,  by  striking  at  its  chief  root. 

II    The  aggressiveness  and  arrogance  of  the  liquor  traffic,  its  vast 

wealth,  its  unscrupulous  and  insatiable  thirst  for  power  in  municipal. 

State  and  National  politics,  make   its   overthrow  seem,  as  that  of 

slavery  did,  a  reform  too  pro4igVo\i&  to  "V^^  «tt^<5,tAd  under  universal 
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Buffrage.      But  this  very  aggressiveness  and  arrogance  will  operate 
in  the  case  of  the  liquor  traffic  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  slavery. 

Affairs  may  become  worse  before  they  are  better;  but  they  will 
become  better  through  growing  worse. 

The  moral  enormity  of  slavery  was  the  chief  subsidiary  cause 
of  its  overthrow.  The  moral  enormity  of  the  liquor  traffic  will  sus- 
tain the  conscience  of  the  nation  in  making  an  end  of  the  political 
power  of  the  whiskey  rings.  As  it  is  possible  that  the  moral  argu- 
ment against  slavery  might  not  alone  have  secured  its  abolition,  so 
the  moral  argument  against  the  liquor  traffic  might  not  be  enough  to 
arouse  the  people  to  the  enactment  of  Constitutional  Prohibition  as  a 
National  measure.  But  slavery  was  overthrown  because  it  poisoned 
the  leading  political  parties  and  attempted  to  control  the  National 
Government.  The  abolition  of  slavery  became,  and  so  may  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic  become,  not  only  a  moral,  but  a  political,  and, 
at  last,  a  military  necessity. 

The  dram-shop  oligarchy  in  the  United  States  now  consists  of  some 
300,000  brewers,  distillers  and  dealers,  united  by  common  interest 
and  a  formal  organization,  and  commanding  a  capital  estimated  at 
11,200,000,000.  The  seat  of  its  power  is  in  the  sediment  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  enormous  profits  of  the  liquor  traffic  may  make  it  as  des- 
perate as  slavery  was  in  defending  its  alleged  rights.  The  drink  bill 
of  the  United  States  is  now  not  far  from  $1,000,000,000  every  year. 
This  is  more  than  the  nation  expends  for  meat  or  bread  or  public 
education,  or  for  all  three  of  these  together.  The  dram-shop  oli- 
garchy is  already  as  powerful,  if  not  as  audacious,  as  the  slavehold" 
ing  oligarchy  was. 

The  attempt  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  secure  a  national  constitutional 
amendment,  for  ever  prohibiting  National  Prohibition,  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  a  suicidal  policy.  If,  in  some  closely-contested  National 
election,  the  liquor  traffic  should  foster  riots,  or  be  so  insane  as  to  take 
up  arms  in  defence  of  its  alleged  rights,  as  slavery  did,  its  destruction 
would  be  incredibly  hastened.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  closely- 
contested  election,  municipal  riot  and  the  disturbance  of  State  legisla- 
tion may  ultimately  bring  about,  as  they  have  already  come  near  to 
doing  in  Maine,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  a  collision  between  the  cor- 
rupt elements  controlled  by  the  whiskey  rings  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
masses  of  respectable  citizens,  as  represented  by  the  authority  of  law. 
and  by  the  army  on  the  other.  It  may  be  that  the  power  of  the 
whiskey  rings  in  the  great  cities  will  be  broken  in  some  street  barri- 
cade war. 

ni.  The  hanuner  which  breaks  the  lawless  power  of  the  liquor 
traffic  will  have  insufficient  force  unless  wielded  by  the  National  arm. 
To  confine  the  sphere  of  political  prohibition  to  the  States  \a  X^o  iox- 
get  that^  in  regard  to  importation,  inter-State  comiaeTce,  aiidLYa^v;  ioT 
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the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  the  National  Crovem- 
nient  has  exclusive  jurisdiction.  It  is  to  forget  also  that,  in  the  prob- 
al)lv  severe  conflicts  of  tlie  future  between  the  law  and  the  lawless 
classes  led  by  the  liquor  traffic,  the  Federal  power,  as  in  the  case  of 
•everal  important  riots  already,  M'ill  be  found  necessary  to  the  pre- 
starvation  of  order. 

As,  in  the  case  of  slavery,  a  political  necessity  of  the  first  magni- 
tude gradually  caused  the  fonnation  of  the  Republican  party;  so,  in 
the  case  of  the  liquor  traffic,  a  political  necessity  of  the  first  magni- 
tude is  gradually  forming  a  Prohibition  party. 

IV.  As  the  anti-slavery  education  of  the  people  gradually  rose  to 
fuch  a  height  as  to  justify  the  people  in  making  slavery  an  outlaw, 
•o  the  temperance  education  of  the  people  is  gradually  becoming  so 
thorough  that  it  will  uphold  the  public  conscience  in  making  the  liquor 
traffic  an  outlaw.  No  more  important  work  for  the  advancement  of 
the  temperance  reform  has  been  done  in  this  century  than  that  which 
has  brought  the  legislatures  of  fourteen  States  of  the  Union  to  enact 
laws  making  scientific  temperance  common-school  education  compuls- 
ory. Mrs.  Hunt,  to  whose  spiritual  insight,  political  sagacity  and  un- 
selfish and  indefatigable  personal  activity  this  reform  owes  its  remark- 
able success,  predicts  with  confidence  that  in  ten  years  after  scientific 
temperance  education  is  given.with  as  much  thoroughness  in  the  com- 
mon schools  as  is  now  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  grammar,  the 
nation  will  contain  a  majority  of  voters  in  favor  of  Constitutional 
Prohibition.  If  a  majority  of  voters  are  not  at  present  in  favor  of 
stern  legal  measures  against  the  liquor  traffic,  it  seems  now  morally 
certain  that  a  majority  of  the  next  generation  will  be. 

Already  fourteen  States  of  the  Union  have  favored  legislative  prohi- 
bition with  more  or  less  steadiness;  seventeen  favor  local  option  in  the 
counties  and  towns  ;  while  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Maine,  by  great  major- 
ities, have  adopted  Constitutional  Prohibition.  After  a  generation  of 
exj)erience  of  the  working  of  prohibitory  laws  in  their  legislative 
form,  the  State  of  Maine  enacts  Constitutional  Prohibition  by  a  ma- 
jority of  three  to  one.  The  experience  of  the  States  that  have  adopted 
Constitutional  Prohibition  has  justified  the  people  of  these  common- 
wealths in  making  the  liquor  traffic  an  outlaw. 

Constitutional  Prohibition  is  a  rising  tide.  It  needs  to  rise  but  a 
little  higher  to  be  deep  enough  to  float  the  reform,  not  only  in  State, 
but  also  in  National  politics. 

V.  The  feasibility  of  the  proposal  to  secure  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  making  the  liquor  traffic  an  outlaw,  is  certainly 
as  great  as  that  of  securing  a  similar  amendment  abolishing  slavery 
appeared  to  be  forty  years  ago. 

At  one  time  or  another,  more  than  half  of  the  voters  of  the  United 
States  have  recorded  ihemaelvea  aa  m  Ivjot  oi  either  Prohibition  or 
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local  option.  Let  this  half  be  increased  by  agitation  and  political 
necessity  to  three-fourths.  The  Constitution  might  then  be  so 
amended  as  to  express  the  will  of  the  people.  A  National  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress  and  after- 
wards a  majority  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  States.  There  are 
now  38,  and  mav  soon  be  40  States  in  the  American  Union.  Let  it 
be  assumed  that  30  States  must  be  gradually  carried  by  the  friends 
of  Prohibition  in  order  to  give  success  to  the  reform  in  its  National 
aspects.  Let  the  insolence  of  the  liquor  traffic  increase.  Let  munic- 
ipal misrule,  under  the  stimulation  of  the  dram-shop  oligarchy,  grow 
more  and  more  virulent.  The  example  of  Kansas,  Iowa  and  Maine 
would,  in  these  circumstances,  become  contagious.  A  concentration 
of  effort  on  State  after  State  would  ultimately  secure  a  majority  in 
three-fourths  of  the  States.  The  requisite  two-thirds  in  Congress  and 
subsequent  ratification  by  the  States  would  follow. 

Canada,  by  vote  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  has  submitted  the 
question  of  National  Prohibition  to  its  people.  District  after  district 
has  declared  for  it.  It  is  the  confident  expectation  of  the  friends  of 
the  reform  that  Canada  will  soon  make  the  liquor  trafiic  an  outlaw 
by  National  enactment. 

It  has  been  affirmed  with  confidence  by  a  careful  specialist  on  the 
subject  of  Prohibition,  that  "  there  are  but  three  States  in  the  Amer- 
ican Union  where  there  is  even  a  plausible  reason  for  afiirming  that 
if  the  voters  were  divided  into  two  parties  on  this  issue,  the  Anti- 
Prohibitionists  would  have  a  majority."  Those  States  are  Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois  and  North  Carolina. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing:  that  a  majority  of  the  people,  in  a 
majority  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union,  are  in  favor  of  severe 
prohibitory  legislation.  A  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  a 
majority  of  the  people  and  a  majority  of  voters,  and  also  between  a 
majority  of  voters  and  a  majority  of  any  political  party.  If  the  votes 
of  all  the  population  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  including  women 
as  well  as  men,  were  taken,  it  is  already  probable  that  prohibitory 
measures  would  be  carried  in  all,  except  perhaps  ten  of  the  American 
Conunon  wealths.  These  exceptional  States  are  afflicted  by  great  and 
corrupt  cities,  but  would  not  outweigh,  in  a  national  vote,  the  suffrage 
of  the  sound  part  of  the  whole  population 

It  is  not  impossible  that  in  a  majority  of  the  States  a  majority  of 
legal  voters  would  favor  Constitutional  prohibition,  were  it  fairly  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  in  an  entirely  non-partisan  way,  wholly  discon- 
nected with  other  issues.  Tlie  reluctance  of  either  of  the  leading 
parties  to  allow  the  submission  of  the  question  to  the  people  in  this 
manner  is  proof  that  party  managers  have  a  secret  conviction  that  the 
reform  might  be  carried  were  it  thus  allowed  lo  \\a\e  3i  iivt  c\\^\\^^ 
in  a  non-parti«aj2  c&nysLBs. 
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What  the  people  greatlr  desire  they  will  ultimately  achieve  under 
Ainorican  forms  of  government.  That  the  growth  of  great  cities  and 
of  the  mischiefs  of  municipal  misrule  will  cause  the  desire  of  the 
])eople  for  Constitutional  Prohibition  to  increase  is  inevitable.  The 
people  will  have  their  way.  The  people  will  protect  themselves.  In 
a  good  and  great  cause  the  |H'ople  are  invincible,  and  ought  to  be. 

When  a  State  has  given  its  consent  to  an  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Constitution,  the  act  of  ratification  cannot  be  made  void  with- 
out revolution;  the  assent  cannot  be  legally  withdrawn;  so  that  in  its 
National  as})ects  the  reform  once  carried  would  take  no  steps  back- 
ward. This  principle  of  Constitutional  law  was  settled  at  the  time 
of  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  reaffirmed  with 
]HH'uliar  emphasis  in  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Ohio  and  New  Jersey,  after  adopting  that  amendment  and  forward- 
ing notice  of  their  vote  to  Washington,  attempted  to  reconsider  their 
action.  The  validity  of  this  step  M'as  contested  by  Mr.  Seward, 
then  Seoretarv  of  State,  and  the  reconsideration  was  set  aside  bv 
Con  ogress. 

VI.  In  a  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  leading  polit- 
ical parties  have  refused  to  submit  Constitutional  Prohibition  to  the 
people  in  a  non-partisan  way.  They  have  refused  to  allow  the  sub- 
mission of  a  C-onstitutional  Amendment  to  the  masses  of  voters  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinion.  Such  an  impediment  to  the  execution  of 
the  will  of  the  people  must  inevitably  suggest  the  reorganization  of 
political  parties,  and  perhaps  the  formation  of  a  third  party,  destined 
ultimately  to  become  second  and  first. 

The  growth  of  the  political  power  of  the  whiskey  rings  over  both 
the  leading  parties  is  so  rapid,  that  these  parties,  even  if  induced  to 
allow  the  submission  of  the  question  of  Constitutional  Prohibition  to 
the  people,  could  not  be  expected  to  execute  a  National  prohibitory 
law  were  it  enacted.  A  reorganization  of  parties  is  therefore  neces- 
sary not  only  to  secure  the  enactment  of  National  Prohibition,  but  also 
to  execute  it 

The  friends  of  Constitutional  Prohibition  cannot  be  united  under 
either  the  Democratic  or  the  Republican  banner;  but  the  growth  of 
groat  cities  necessitates  the  union  of  all  temperance  men  to  resist  mu- 
nicipal misrule,  and  so  a  reorganization  of  parties  is  indispensable  as 
a  means  of  securing  this  union. 

VII.  There  has  been  formed  already  a  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  of  National  dimensions  and  prodigious  influence,  and  it 
has  committed  itself  to  the  policy  of  favoring  the  reorganization  of 
National  political  parties  so  as  to  advance  Constitutional  Prohibition 
as  a  reform  in  National  politics. 

There  has  been  organized,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely,  a  National 
Pro/jibition  Party,  which  is  not\\VLft\yX.o  ^x^^xv^Vsi'^T^afciice  of  the 
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colossal  political  necessities  which  must  ultimately  justify,  even  if  they 
have  not  already  justified,  its  existence. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  its 
immense  political  influence,  is  more  and  more  emphatically  taking 
ground  in  favor  of  severe  legal  measures  for  the  repression  of  the 
liquor  traffic. 

In  a  reorganization  of  political  parties,  only  those  issues  that  arc 
of  the  highest  political  moment  should  be  taken  up  by  a  National 
Reform  or  Prohibition  party.  Unfinished  work  of  superceded  parties 
must,  of  course,  not  be  forgotten,  although  no  longer  needing  the 
foremost  place.  The  new  organization  should  dazzle  all  its  opponents, 
but  should  be  neither  too  broad  nor  too  narrow,  and  should  call  on 
the  people  to  settle  but  one  great  issue  at  a  time. 

VIII.  Parties  are  scaffolding.  When  the  building  for  the  erection 
of  which  they  were  constructed  is  finished,  their  natural  destination 
is  reconstruction  for  use  on  some  new  building.  They  are  to  be 
taken  down.  Their  timbers  may  be  employed  usefully  in  a  new  ar- 
rangement for  a  new  purpose.  Party  inertia  is  apt  to  insist  that  mere 
scaffolding  is  to  be  left  standing  after  the  use  of  it  has  ceased.  Thus 
.is  one  of  the  absurdities  of  party  spirit.  The  Republican  party  has 
built  its  house.  The  Union  is  saved.  Slavery  is  abolished.  These 
twin  towers  in  the  vast  palace  built  by  the  use  of  the  Republican 
scaffolding  will  be  seen  in  history  far  and  wide  for  ages.  A  new 
palace  is  needed  by  the  people.  A  new  moral  issue  demands  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  old  scaffolding.  A  third  tower,  as  lofty  as  either 
of  the  others,  is  to  be  constructed. 

The  comparison  between  the '  conflict  with  slstvery  and  that  with 
the  liquor  traffic  must  not  be  pressed  too  far;  but,  on  leading  points, 
it  is  most  striking.  Slavery  was  se<^.tional,  and  so  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  parties  in  opposition  to  it  and  in  defence  of  it.  The  liquor 
traffic  is  intrenched  in  all  quarters  of  the  land,  and  so  the  division  of 
parties  concerning  it  will  not  be  geographical,  but  moral.  But,  on 
this  account,  the  struggle  for  its  suppression  may  possibly  be  the 
more  prolonged  and  complicated.  The  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic 
will  naturally  proceed,  as  did  the  abolition  of  slavery,  by  the  use  of 
the  forms  peculiar  to  our  State  and  National  politics.  As  slavery  was 
abolished,  so  will  the  liquor  traffic  be  abolished,  first  in  some  of  the 
States,  then  in  the  territories,  then  in  a  majority  of  the  States,  and 
finally  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  by  Constitutional  amendment. 

The  whiskey  traffic  in  the  great  cities  is  guilty  of  nullifying  both 
State  and  National  law  on  most  vital  points,  and  of  practically  seced- 
ing from  its  control.  The  prohibitionists  are  the  new  Constitutional 
abolitionists. 

In  the  conflict  with  the  liquor  traffic,  as  well  as  it  was  ui  \XiSi  ^wjl- 
flict  with  slaveiy,  political  necessity  will  bo  the  laotiict  ol  ^o\\\I\Ra\. 
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invention.  The  immense  moral  and  social,  financial  and  industrial, 
civil  and  political  mischiefs  produced  by  the  liquor  traffic  are  con- 
stantly augmenting.  Either  the  liquor  traffic  must  be  made  an  outlaw, 
or  the  safe  government  of  crowded  populations  under  universal  suf- 
frage must  become  impossible. 

In  an  alternative  of  life  or  death,  the  American  republic,  in  a  con- 
flict with  the  liquor  traffic,  will  be  found  to  be  as  heroic  and  wise  as 
it  was  in  the  conflict  with  slaverv. 

IX.  In  full  view  of  the  reasons  now  given  for  a  re-organization  of 
parties  in  support  of  National  Constitutional  Prohibition,  it  is  not  difli- 
cult  to  reply  to  current  objections  to  such  a  political  reform. 

1.  It  is  objected  that  a  tliird  political  party  cannot  succeed.  The 
reply  is  that  the  new  party  is  to  be  made  a  success  by  its  necessity.  If 
there  can  be  only  two  great  parties  in  the  country  at  once,  the  new 
party  proposes  to  be  one  of  the  two.  As  only  one  party  can  succeed 
in  gaining  the  highest  place  of  power,  the  new  party  proposes  to  be 
that  one. 

Dr.  Spear's  proof  that  a  third  political  party  cannot  succeed  is  ex- 
tremely  like  the  ancient  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  motion*  A  body 
cannot  move  where  it  is,  and  it  cannot  move  where  it  is  not,  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  move  at  alL  A  third  political  party  must  either  be 
where  it  is,  i.  e.,  in  a  minority,  or  where  it  is  not,  L  e.,  in  a  ma- 
jority. In  the  former  case  it  can  effect  nothing  in  legislation;  in  the 
latter  it  is  not  needed,  for  other  parties  will  do  its  wofk,  and  therefore  a 
third  party  is  not  desirable  and  cannot  succeed  at  alL  This  dilemma 
is  more  curious  than  cogent.  Solxntur  ambulando.  As  the  alleged 
proof  that  motion  is  impossible  is  overthrown  by  motion  itself,  so 
the  assertion  that  a  tliird  political  party  cannot  succeed  is  overthrown 
by  the  historic  fact  that  such  a  party  has  again  and  again  succeeded  in 
American  politics. 

The  Republican  party  was  once  a  third  party.  The  Whigs  and 
Democrats  were  both  its  opponents.  It  ultimately  absorbed  most  of 
the  former,  and  a  few  of  the  latter,  and  so  defeated  both,  and  became 
one  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  country. 

The  Whig  party  was  once  a  third  party.  Its  opponents  were  the 
Federalists  and  the  Democrata  It  absorbed  most  of  the  former  and 
some  of  the  latter,  and  so  ultimately  became  a  second  party. 

The  Federalist  party  died  partly  because  its  objects  were  accom- 
plished, and  partly  from  opposition  to  the  war  of  1812.  It  attempted 
to  swallow  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  so  hastened  its  own  destruc- 
tion. 

The  Whig  party  died  from  subserviency  to  slavery.  It  attempted 
to  swallow  the  Fugitive  Slave  law,  and  so  perished. 

Every  great  reforming  party  for  nearly  a  century  in  American  politics 
ha3  begun  as  a  third  party,  and  little  by  little  won  the  position  of  a 
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aeoond  party.  Political  reform  of  a  high  character  has  never  beea 
carried  in  the  United  States  without  a  re-crystallization  of  the  best  ele- 
ments of  different  existing  parties,  and  the  formation  of  a  substantially 
new  party  in  its  support 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  urban  and  rural  States,  for 
a  third  political  party  organized  to  support  prohibition  may  not  be 
neoessary  in  the  latter  although  plainly  so  in  the  former.  In  a  State 
like  Iowa,  non-x)artisan,  political  action  in  support  of  Prohibition,  is 
probably  wiser  than  would  be  the  formation  of  a  third  political  party  ; 
but  in  any  great  urban  State,  like  New  Tork,  Pennsylvania  or  Illinois, 
a  third  party  seems  to  be  or  likely  to  become  a  public  necessity.  It  is 
in  the  field  of  the  National  government,  however,  that  this  necessity  is 
the  most  indubitablp,  for  neither  of  the  great  National  political  parties 
can  be  expected  at  present  to  make  National  Constitutional  Prohibition 
a  political  issue. 

2.  It  is  objected  that  the  success  of  National  Constitutional  Prohibi- 
tion would  destroy  the  balance  of  power  between  the  Federal  and  State 
government& 

This  was  a  familiar  objection  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  especially  to  the  powers  assumed  by  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecntive  during  the  war  against  slavery.  It  is  plainly  no  greater  limit- 
ation of  State  rights  for  the  people  to  outlaw  the  liquor  traffic  by  an 
amendment  to  the  National  Constitution,  than  it  was  for  them  to  outlaw 
slavery  in  the  same  way.  No  one  objects  to  the  proposal  that  there 
should  be  a  National  enactment  against  polygamy,  and  also  a  National 
divorce  law. 

It  is  really  preposterous  to  assert  that  giving  the  general  government 
power  to  abolish  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  States  would  injure  the  balance 
of  Federal  and  State  power  as  much  as  to  give  the  General  Govern- 
ment supreme  power  "  in  respect  to  any  other  subject  that  is  now 
properly  regarded  as  a  matter  to  be  regulated  by  State  authority.'* 
(HoiOLETio  Bkview,  April,  1885,  p.  312.)  The  election  of  State  officers, 
and  of  Senators  and  Representatives,  is  now  regulated  by  State 
authority.  The  assertion  just  cited  amounts  to  saying  that  National 
Prohibition  would  destroy  the  balance  of  Federal  and  State  power  as 
much  as  it  would  to  give  the  choice  of  all  State  officers  to  the  Federal 
government 

3.  It  is  objected  that  the  attempt  to  reorganize  political  parties  so  as 
to  give  success  to  Constitutional  Prohibition  in  National  politics,  will 
keep  the  Democratic  party  in  power. 

Henry  day  was  defeated  by  the  defection  of  a  few  Abolitionists  from 
tiie  old  Whig  party.  The  results  were  a  Democratic  administration 
under  Mr.  Polk,  a  Mexican  war,  and  the  slaveholders'  rebellion.  But 
who  win  say  that  the  organization  of  the  Liberty  party  and  of  th^  ¥t^^ 
Soil  party,  which  ultimatelj  became  the  Republican  ptvrtv,  ^^^axixiY^sJCv 
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fiable?  The  Liberty  party  first  appeared  in  Ameriean  politics  in  1840. 
In  a  remarkably  close  vote  in  the  State  of  Nbw  York,  Henry  Clay  was 
defeated  in  1844,  as  Mr.  Blaine  was  in  1884,  by  the  defection  of  a  few 
who  were  denounced  as  third  party  men.  But  these  voters  became 
the  founders  of  the  Republican  party,  to  which  belongs  the  unmatched 
glory  of  suppressing  the  slaveholders'  rebellion,  abolishing  human  bond- 
age and  preserving  the  Union.  It  was  sixteen  years  from  the  defeat  of 
Henry  Clay  to  the  election  of  Lincoln.  Bimey,  Van  Buren,  Hale,  Fre- 
mont were  defeated  candidates  of  the  Republican  organization  or  of  its 
immediate  progenitors.  For  nearly  a  generation,  the  third  party  move- 
ment, which  gave  us  the  Republican  party  at  last,  was  in  a  minority. 
Let  the  National  Reform  party,  or  the  Prohibition  movement,  have  as 
much  time  as  the  Abolition  movement  had  in  which  to  conquer  the  pre- 
judices and  power  of  opponents,  and  its  success  may  be  as  remarkable 
was  that  of  its  present  rival 

The  reorganization  of  political  forces  out  of  which  the  Republican 
party  rose  produced  temporary  inconveniences,  but  ¥ras  justified  by  its 
final  efifects. 

It  has  been  proved  by  a  hundred  years  of  experience  in  American 
politics  that  the  only  safe  thing  for  the  people  is  to  do  right  and  allow 
Providence  to  take  care  of  the  resulta  At  all  hazards,  honorable  men 
must  avoid  moral  iniquity  in  politic&  As  it  was  not  right,  but  morally 
iniquitous  to  vote  for  a  party  in  bondage  to  the  Slave  Power,  so  it  is  not 
right,  but  morally  iniquitous  to  support  any  party  that  is  in  bondage 
to  the  liquor  traffic  Ninety  cents  paid  to  the  National  Government 
for  every  gallon  of  whiskey  manufactured  in  the  United  States  make 
the  Federal  Power  a  member  of  the  dram-shop  syndicate  and  a  col- 
lector and  participator  in  the  profits  of  blood-money. 

4.  It  is  objected  that  the  organization  of  a  new  party  would  subject 
the  cause  of  National  Constitutional  Prohibition  to  all  the  dangers  of 
party  spirit. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  party  spirit — ^the  philanthropic  and  the  mer- 
cenary. The  former  is  the  glory  of  young  parties  of  high  moral 
aims;  the  latter  is  usually  the  vice  of  all  old  parties,  however  noble 
their  purposes  may  have  been  at  first.  It  would  diminish  the  dangers 
from  the  mercenary  side  of  party  spirit  to  organize  a  new  party,  ani- 
mated by  a  great  philanthropic  purpose. 

X.  It  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  Constitutional  Prohi- 
bition, both  State  and  National,  to  stand  together.  They  cannot  stand 
together  inside  either  the  Democratic  or  the  Republican  party.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  stand  together  outside  these  parties  in  a  non-parti- 
san way.  They  are  forced,  therefore,  to  stand  together  in  a  partisan 
way — that  is,  in  a  new  political  organization. 

The  growth  of  great  cities  and  the  spread  of  Democratic  f  (Hrms  of 
Oovemment  make  the  expeTunent  Amexvca  is  trying  in  universal  sof- 
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frage  an  enterprise  of  world-wide  interest  The  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  right  goyemment  of  crowded  populations  by  a  free  ballot  is 
a  matter  of  transcendent  importance  to  all  civilized  nations.  Consti- 
tutional Prohibition,  therefore,  with  its  allied  political  issues,  is  a  re- 
form of  which  the  field  is  the  world.  The  formation  of  a  new  political 
party  enshrining  a  great  moral  idea  is  an  event  of  high  religious  as  well 
as  secular  significance.  It  is  a  strategic  step  in  both  National  and  Cos- 
mopolitian  progress. 

**  New  occasions  teach  new  daties;  Time  makes  ancient  good  nncoath; 
They  most  upward  still  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth. 
Lo!  before  us  gleam  her  camp  fires,  we  ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be; 
Launch  out  Mayflowers  and  steer  boldly  through  the  desperate  winter  sea." 

Lowell:  Th/t  Lr^pending  Crisis. 


II.— EVANGELIZATION  OF  OUR  CITIES. 

A  SURVEY    OP  THE   FIELD. 

By  Oeobge  F.  Pentecost,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NO.    I. 

About  one-twentieth  of  the  population  of  the  entire  United  States 
is  in  and  aboat  New  York  City.  This  fact  is  sufficiently  suggestive 
to  call  attention  to  the  cities  of  our  country  as  the  chief  field  for 
evangelizing  efforts.  There  are  single  wards  in  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  in  which  there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two 
Protestant  churches  (and  those  feeble),  whose  inhabitants  outnumber 
those  of  some  of  the  Territories  where  the  Home  Mission  Societies  of 
several  denominations  are  sending  missionary  after  missionary,  and 
building  churches  by  the  score.  If  it  should  be  published  abroad  that 
in  such  and  such  a  Territory,  where  the  "  population  is  pouring  in  in  a 
continuous  stream  "  (such  is  the  set  phrase  in  which  our  Home  mission- 
aries describe  the  growth  of  the  Territories),  there  were  but  two 
Protestant  churches — or,  at  most,  three  or  four — the  fact  would  arouse 
the  attention  of  all  the  Christian  churches  in  the  land,  and  we  should 
feel  that  we  were  shamefully  neglecting  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom. 
And  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  same  kind  of  people 
in  our  t^ities  as  those  who  emigrate  to  the  Territories,  who  are  practi- 
cally neglected  and  passed  by  so  far  as  the  efforts  of  the  churches  are 
concerned  for  their  evangelization. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  a  score  or  fifty  western  towns  in 
which  there  are  not  a  thousand  people,  big  and  little,  and  yet  for 
whom  each  of  four  or  five  different  denominations  have  built  a  church 
and  sent  a  missionary  pastor;  while  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 
other  cities  there  are  tens  of  thousands  for  whom  no  efforts  of  an 
aggressive  kind  are  being  made;  where  at  most  a  mission  Sunday- 
school  and  a  Bible  woman  is  provided.  I  do  not  say  XXiaX  \e^^  o>\^\» 
to  be  done  for  the  scattered  population  of  the  Weftl,  \>\x\,  \  ^o  ^^^  >iN^aJ^ 
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the  churches  of  Christ  are  radically  mistaken  in  their  policy  in  neg- 
lecting, as  they  do,  the  great  cities.  When  a  miner  seeks  fpr  gold  he 
does  not  go  to  the  little  surface  deposits,  but  to  those  regions  where 
the  gold  is  abundant,  even  if  it  is  embedded  in  the  solid  quartz.  He 
says,  **  The  gold  is  here  in  great  quantities;  the  field  is  a  hard  one; 
the  quartz  will  have  to  be  crushed  out  with  powerful  machinery;  the 
cost  at  first  will  be  great,  but  in  the  end  it  will  pay  the  best."  Thus 
ought  the  Church  to  reason  with  reference  to  the  cities.  The  souls  of 
men  are  there  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands.  The  field  is  difficult 
and  hard;  to  evangelize  the  cities  as  they  ought  to  be,  will  require 
mightier  combinations  of  spiritual  power  and  bettor  agencies  than  are 
at  present  in  use.  The  expense  will  be  great  at  the  outset,  but  the 
results  will  be  far  greater  and  more  marked  in  the  end.  AVliy  send 
all  or  nearly  all  our  missionary  force,  and  the  bulk  if  not  all  of  our 
pecuniary  resources  to  the  new  and  sparsely-settled  districts  of  the 
country,  and  pass  by  the  dense  centres  of  population  at  our  doors? 

l!i  my  judgment,  the  problem  of  the  evangelization  of  our  cities  is 
becoming  a  more  serious  one  every  year.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  Territories  and  the  outlying  districts  are  growing 
faster  than  the  cities;  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  ratio  of  increase 
in  population  is  greater  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country:  and,  more 
than  that,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  population  of  the  cities  is 
rapidly  gaining  in  numbers  over  the  number  of  those  who  are  brought 
directly  under  the  influence  of  the  ministry  of  the  gospel:  in  other 
words,  the  churches  and  other  agencies  for  disseminating  the  gospel 
are  not  keeping  pace  with  the  population.  Brooklyn  used  to  be  called 
the  "  City  of  Churches,"  and  a  few  years  ago  this  was  a  true  designa- 
tion, for,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  she  had  more  churches  than 
any  other  city  of  the  Union.  But  at  this  time  she  stands  fifth  in  the 
list  of  cities  in  tliis  respect — not  because  other  cities  have  been  in- 
creasing the  relative  number  of  their  churches,  but  because  the  popu- 
lation of  Brooklyn  has  been  rapidly  outgrowing  and  overlapping  the 
means  provided  for  their  accommodation  in  the  churches.  And  yet 
.  there  is  no  stir  or  alarm  on  this  matter  in  our  goodly  city.  Our 
churches  are  just  as  quiet  and  easy-going  as  if  the  facts  were  in  the 
other  direction.  Our  godly  ministers  are  just  as  comfortable  and  con- 
servative as  if  the  city  was  stagnating  for  the  want  of  a  new  family. 
There  is  an  occasional  chapel  built,  only  to  thrive  up  to  a  certain  point 
and  then  languish  into  a  moribund  condition.  Our  population  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  25,000  a  year,  and  one  of  our  best-informed 
daily  papers  has  recently  demonstrated  in  a  conservative  article  on  the 
future  growth  of  the  city,  that  this  vast  annual  increase  will  reach 
50,000  within  the  next  decade.  This  ought  to  mean  at  least  two  new 
and  flourishing  churches  each  year  at  the  present  rate,  and  five  new 
churches  a  year  within  the  next  ten  yeaxv^.     ^m\.^Vv«x  wre  the  facts  ? 
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Among  the  Congregationalists,  there  has  not  been,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, a  new  church  organized  during  the  last  five  years,  nor  do  I  hear 
of  any  in  prospect  of  organization.  One  or  two  mission  chapels  have 
been  built  in  that  time,  but  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  their 
becoming  in  turn  self-sustaining  and  aggressive  churches.  How  many 
years  it  has  been  since  more  than  one  new  church  of  the  Congrega- 
tional order  had  been  planted  in  the  midst  of  New  York's  million 
and  a  lialf  of  population,  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly,  I  think  as 
many  as  ten.  Old  fields  have  been  abandoned  and  new  meeting- 
houses have  been  built  in  uptown  neighborhoods,  but  this  only  goes 
to  show  neglect  of  the  work  of  evangelization,  rather  than  improve- 
ment. Whether  the  Baptist,  Presbyterian,*  and  Methodist  have  done 
better  I  am  not  informed.  I  sincerely  hope  they  have.  If  this  be  the 
state  of  the  case  at  the  centre,  what  may  we  reasonably  expect  at  the 
circumference  ?  Philadelphia  is  a  religious  city,  strong  in  strong 
churches;  but  I  am  told  by  one  well  informed,  that  the  churches  are 
rapidly  falling  behind  the  increase  of  population.  St.  Louis  is  losing 
ground;  Chicago  is  not  gaining,  and  was  never  equal  to  her  popula- 
tion so  far  as  churches  were  concerned;  and  in  Cincinnati  the  process 
of  uniting  two  churches  into  one  has  of  late  been  going  on,  rather 
than  the  multiplication  of  them.  In  fact,  the  race  between  the 
churches  and  the  population  in  all  our  cities  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
stem  chase,  so  far  as  the  churches  are  concerned. 

I  have  tried  to  state  the  case  generally  rather  than  particularly,  and 
broadly  rather  than  minutely;  yet  I  think  my  statement  is  within  the 
facts.  It  becomes  us  to  survey  this  vast  field  for  evangelistic  work, 
and  consider  the  best  ways  and  means  for  reaching  the  end  of  their 
proper  evangelization. 

I.  The  chabacteb  of  a  city  population.  More  than  in  the 
country  and  villages  the  population  of  the  cities  is  cosmopolitan.  It 
is  a  vast  sea,  in  which  every  kind  of  fish  is  found.  Foreign  and  native- 
bom,  men  of  all  languages,  kindred,  tongues  and  people  are  here; 
men  of  all  creeds,  and  of  no  creeds.  Every  city  is  a  miniature  world, 
and  should  challenge  us  to  fulfill  the  commission  of  our  Savior  when 
He  said,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature."  This  fact,  instead  of  making  the  cities  an  unpromising  field, 
should  be  of  the  greatest  encouragement,  and  ought  to  challenge  us 
to  do  our  best  and  prove  what  we  are  always  saying:  that  Christianity 
stands  unique  among  the  religions  of  the  world  in  this — that  it  is  the 
only  universal  religion,  the  only  faith  that  is  adapted  to  all  men.  The 
cities  offer  the  splendid  opportunity  to  demonstrate  this;  and  if  we 
were  inspired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  conquest  for  our  Lord,  our 
churches — ^ministers  and  laymen — ^would  be  alive  to  this  great  privi- 
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lege  and  boundless  responsibility.  Yet  I  fear  we  are  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  asleep. 

IL    SOMB   OF   THE   DIPFICULTIKft   IN   THE   WAY    OP   KVANGKLIZATIOS 

IN  THE  LARGE  CITIES.  If  the  cities  afford  a  vast  field  for  evangelistic 
work  to  be  done  by  and  through  the  churches,  they  also  present  fields 
of  great  difficulty.  But  difficulties  should  nerve  us  to  the  work,  and 
not  deter  us  from  it. 

1.  The  Foreign  element.  In  every  one  of  our  cities  the  foreign 
element  is  more  and  more  a  part.  As  a  rule,  these  foreigners  are  more 
or  less  just  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  church  agency.  The  Irish, 
for  the  most  part,  are  Roman  Catholic  and  are  not  easily  reached — 
indeed,  not  at  all — ^by  means  of  the  church  and  chapel.  They  are,  if 
not  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  the  priests,  who  forbid  their  en- 
trance into  any  Protestant  place  of  worship,  so  prejudiced  against 
Protestantism  that  they  shun  our  services  as  they  would  an  infection. 
Then  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  Oerman  population.  This  element 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  the  Roman  Catholic;  the  nominal 
Protestant  (».  6.,  the  Lutheran),  and  the  infidel.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  German  Romanist  as  to  the  Irish.  The  Lutheran  people, 
as  a  rule,  are  but  formalists,  and  have  a  great  conceit  of  their  own 
church  righteousness.  Attendance  on  their  place  of  worship  once  on 
the  Sabbath  day  is  a  full  and  complete  discharge  of  all  Christian 
duties.  They  rely  on  their  baptism  and  confirmation  for  salvation, 
and  are  not  interested  in  spiritual  Christianity.  They  come  to  us 
with  their  holiday  notions  of  the  Sabbath  and  their  beer-drinking 
customs.  They  are  practically  inaccessible  by  ordinary  methods  of 
our  present  church  agencies.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no 
earnest  and  spiritual  Christians  among  the  Grerman  Lutherans,  any 
more  than  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  believing  that  all  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  destitute  of  spiritual  life;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  class 
en  masse. 

The  larger  portion  of  our  German  citizens  are  either  out-and-out 
infidel,  or  else  free  thinkers,  which  is,  practically,  the  same  thing. 
With  their  anti-Sabbath  ideas  and  their  beer  drinking  habits  they  have 
done  more  to  corrupt  and  destroy  the  American  Sabbath,  and  break 
down  the  general  sanctity  of  that  day,  and,  indirectly,  all  reverence 
for  religion  than  almost  any,  or,  indeed  I  may  say,  all  other  influences 
put  together.  For  the  most  part  they  man  the  omnipresent  beer 
saloons,  which  to-day  are  the  greatest  curse  to  our  country.  The 
Swedes — an  increasing  number  among  us — as  a  rule,  are  more  acces- 
sible so  far  as  their  disposition  toward  spintual  religion  is  concerned, 
are  nevertheless  practically  outside  our  evangelical  effort.  Then  there 
are  the  French,  the  Italian,  and  other  non-English  speaking  foreign- 
ers, whose  name  is  legion. 
Now,  beside  the  difficulties  growing  omAi  oi  thft  Romanism,  formal- 
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ism  and  infidelity  represented  by  these  populations,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Irish,  we  have  the  difficulty  of  language  to  contend  with.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that,  in  America  at  least,  a  native  German  is 
not  the  best  missionary  or  evangelist  to  his  own  people;  and  so  of 
other  nationalities.  An  American  who  can  speak  and  preach  in  the 
G(erman  tongue,  will  do  more  to  evangelize  the  Gterman  population  in 
America  than  twenty  native  Germans.  It  is  not  necessary  to  account 
for  or  prove  this  proposition.  Why  should  not  we  train  American 
evangelists  to  speak  and  preach  in  the  German  and  French,  or  even 
the  Swedish  and  Italian  tongues  ?  We  do  greater  things  than  these 
when  we  send  our  foreign  missionaries  to  India,  China,  and  Japan; 
and  yet  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  a  dozen  American  German-speaking 
preachers  in  New  York  would  reach  more  souls  in  a  year  than  any 
fifty  missionaries  abroad  will  do.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ital- 
ians and  other  nationalties.  Such  difficulties  ought  to  be  surmounted, 
and  not  left  in  discouragement,  unattempted. 

2.  The  vast  lapsed  masses.  By  the  lapsed  masses,  I  mean  those 
who,  though  they  may  not  make  any  open  declaration  of  infidelity, 
are,  nevertheless,  both  infidel  and  godless.  Religion  of  any  kind  is 
utterly  foreign  to  them.  They  are  the  heathen  population  of  our  great 
cities.  They  never  enter  any  place  of  worship,  and  are  utterly  indif- 
ferent to  the  whole  question  of  religion.  They  live  a  purely  animal 
and  social  existence;  they  eat,  drink,  and  tri/  to  be  merry.  To  make 
the  best  of  this  life,  according  to  their  varying  fancies  and  circum- 
stances, is  their  sole  aim.  As  for  the  life  to  come,  they  either  ignore 
it  altogether,  or  regard  it  as  a  problem  to  be  solved  at  death  or  after 
death.  These  lapsed  masses  are  not  all  of  one  class  or  condition.  The 
lower  half  of  them  are  made  up  of  the  second  generation  of  foreign- 
ers, whose  parents  were  Romanists,  but  who  have  drifted  away  from 
that  faith  without  accepting  a  better  one;  of  the  laboring  classes,  who 
have  been  crowded  out  of  or  ignored  by  our  city  churches;  the  poor 
of  all  classes,  who  have  gone  to  the  bottom  of  society,  discouraged, 
and  finally  desperate,  and  cherishing  only  jealousy  and  hatred  for  all 
persons  who  are  better  off  in  this  world  than  they.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  they  have  come  to  look  upon  the  church- going  people  as 
their  worst  enemies,  and  as  a  rule  are  filled  with  a  hatred  of  churches 
and  chorch  people. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  lapsed  masses  are  all  at 
the  bottom  of  society,  for  this  is  far  from  being  the  truth.  There  are 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in  our  great  cities,  who  live 
on  the  best  streets  and  avenues,  who  seldom  darken  the  door  of  a 
church,  or  if  they  do,  it  is  a  matter  of  fashion,  or  social  convenience, 
or  conformity.  The  lapsed  masses  among  the  middle  and  upper  ten 
thousand  is  as  marked  as  that  of  their  more  lowly  au^  \^^%  i^NQt^\ 
brethren^  and  with  far  less  reason.     There  are  lYiQuaauda  oi  -^^o^X^ 
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within  fii^ht  of  church  and  sound  of  boll  in  Brooklyn,  of  the  upper 
niid<lle  class,  who  rarely,  if  ever,  go  to  church.     On  Sundays,  when 
till'  weather  is  pleasant,  they  s)>end  their  mornings  in  bed,  reading  the 
JSunday  newspapers,  or  idling  al>out;  and  in  the  afternoons  they  are 
at  Coney  Island,  or  other  places  of  resort,  by  the  ten  thousands.    Two 
winters  ago,  during  a  series  of  Gospel  meetings  which  the  writer  held 
in  the  Academy  of  Music,  a  test  was  made.     This  service  was  organ- 
izid  for  the  j)urpose  of   reaching,  in   part,  the   n  on -churchgoers  of 
Ikooklyn.     It  was  criticised  by  some,  on  the  ground  that  it  only  took 
]KH)])Ie  away  from   the    churches.     This  criticism  was  stated,  and  I 
asked   all  persons  present,  who  were  church   members,  to  arise.    A 
very  small  fraction  of  the  vast  audience  arose.     Then  those  who  were 
non-church  members  and  non-churchgoers  were  asked  to  arise  in  like 
manner.     To  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  more  than  seven-tenths 
of  the  audience  were  on  their  feet:  and  yet,  to  have  looked  at  the 
au<lience  you  would  have  supposed,  from  its  intelligence  and  respect- 
ability, that  it  was  an  audience  of  churchgoers  of  the  best  class.     This 
class  of  non-churchgoing  people,  who  are  not  reached  by  our  present 
system  of  evangelization,  are  not  positively  infidel.     Some  of  them, 
indeed,  are  full  of  prejudice,  and  others  fancy  that  they  have  no  in- 
terest in  religion,  abstractly  considered;  but  for  the  most  part  they 
are  simply  backslulden  from  th^  churcJi-going  habit.     All  obsen^ers 
know  how  easily  that  non-churchgoing  habit  is  fallen  into,  and  how, 
when  once  yielded  to,  it  clings  to  one.     Nothing  but  a  well-consid- 
ered and  well-organized  plan  of  work  will  ever  make  an  impression 
on  this  class  and  break  it  up,  drawing  them  again  to  the  Church  and 
to  Christ.     They  stand  midway  between  the  highest  and  lowest  of 
the  unevangelized  population  of  cities.     Their  existence  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  should  arouse  the  Church  to  a  sense  of  her  negligence, 
and,  as  at  present  organized,  impotence. 

3.  The  people  who  have  a  quarrel  with  the  churches,  I  say,  with 
tlie  churches,  but  their  controversy  is  not  at  first  hand  with  Christian- 
ity itself,  though  it  has  developed  into  that.  This  class  is  found  with 
the  better  class  of  working  men  and  salaried  people — those  whose 
incomes  are  but  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  and  families 
in  ordinary  respectability.  They  are  just  above  accepting  the  spiritual 
cliarUy  of  the  mission  church,  and  are  not  able  to  indulge  themselves  in 
the  spiritual  luxury  offered  by  the  larger  and  better-appointed  churches. 
It  is  true  that  all  our  churches  have  a  fair  representation  of  people  in 
the  same  class,  whose  earnest  and  real  spiritual  life  has  lifted  them 
above  the  difliculty  which  has  caused  their  brethren  to  fall  out  of  the 
church  congregation.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  these  people  are  foolish 
and  proud,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  go  to  the  chapel, 
or  accept  a  free  seat  in  the  gallery  or  wherever  the  ushers  may  seat 
them  in  the  churches  they  may  desit^  \.o  «A\,exv^.    lEvery  pastor  knows 
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how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  good  hold  on  those  of  this  class  in  his  con- 
gregation, and  smooth  down  their  spirits  ruffled  by  reason  of  their 
wounded  pride  and  sensitive  feelings.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they 
simply  drop  out  of  church  life  and  church-going  habits,  and  finally, 
justify  themselves  by  alleging  that  they  have  been  crowded  out  of 
the  churches,  not  by  a  too  crowded  congregation^  but  by  a  system 
which  discriminates  the  privileges  of  the  church  in  favor  of  the  rich 
and  against  the  poor  and  those  of  moderate  means.  Then  there  is 
another  large  class  of  people  that  might  be  saved,  and  ought  to  be, 
who  have  a  quarrel  against  Christianity,  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
person  of  Christian  (?)  employers.  Take,  for  instance,  a  woman  who 
is  making  vests  at  three  cents  a  piece,  or  pants  at  six  cents,  or  doing 
white  work  for  the  large  shops,  by  which,  after  sewing  ten  to  fourteen 
hours  a  day,  she  may  earn,  possibly,  seventy-five  cents !  Or,  take  a 
street-car  conductor  or  driver  who  is  working  for  a  corporation  among 
whose  directors  are  many  of  the  chief  men  of  our  city  churches. 
These  men  are  required  to  work  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours  a  day, 
under  the  most  exacting  regulations,  and  earn  from  $1.25  to  t2  per 
day  at  the  outside.  They  are,  in  the  main,  treated  as  so  many  cattle; 
not  cared  for,  as  to  their  physical  comfort,  as  well  as  the  horses  they 
drive.  They  know  that  their  employers  are  dividing  from  eight  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  stock,  and  are  enabled  to  do  so  by 
grinding  down  their  faces,  as  well  as  their  wages.  The  writer  has 
had  to  meet  these  complaints  from  hundreds  of  non-churchgoing  peo- 
ple in  his  own  city,  and  he  has  been  compelled  to  keep  silence  because 
there  was  no  defence  to  be  made.  We  are  not  discussing  the  relation 
of  capital  to  labor — especially  capital  held  and  controlled  by  Christian 
men^-or  it  might  be  in  place  to  say  something  about  it.  All  that  we 
are  interested  in  just  now,  is  to  note  the  fact  of  its  bearing  upon  the 
dechristianizing  power  of  the  Church  in  the  cities.  The  feeling  of 
this  large  class  is  deep  and  bitter;  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  to 
discriminate  between  the  grasping  avarice  of  their  Christian  (?)  em- 
ployers and  Christianity  itself.  To  them,  Christianity  is  embodied  in 
its  professors,  especially  when  they  are  known  to  occupy  the  chief 
seats  in  the  synagogue.     And  it  is  difficult  to  turn  their  position 

4.  The  positively  infidel  class.  Just  now  we  are  in  another  genera- 
tion of  infidelity.  These  periods  of  skepticism  return,  with  more  or 
less  regularity,  from  century  to  century.  Our  fathers  had  to  contend 
with  so-called  French  infidelity;  we,  in  this  country,  are  meeting  a 
spent  wave  of  German  rationalism  and  English  materialism.  It  is  the 
same  old  foe  under  new  names.  Science  and  philosophy  are  made  to 
don  the  skeptical  uniform  and  take  hold  on  the  weapons  of  unbelief, 
and  do  battle  against  the  faith.  While  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
devices  of  infidelity,  we  are  not  to  ignore  its  positive  ioxo^  ^xi\ 
ability  to  counterwork  &ga\n8i  all  the  evangelizing  eitoT\&  ^^  ca.^ 
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make.    The  positive  skepticism,  or  infidelity,  is  represented  by  tevenl 
classes. 

Firsty  we  have  the  educated  classes^  who  base  their  infidelity  on 
philosophical  and  scientific  grounds,  and  openly  repudiate  Christianity 
as  being  of  divine  origin.  They  make  their  influence  felt  through 
the  press,  and  on  the  lecture  platform;  in  school,  college,  and  society. 
It  is  not  always  an  open  assault;  indeed,  it  is  rather  a  covert  one  in 
most  cases,  although  not  a  few  are  bold  and  open  in  their  denial  of  all 
authority  to  the  divine  records.  They  oppose  nature  to  revelation, 
and  reason  to  faith.  These  leaders  have  their  followers  in  great 
numbers  among  the  half-educated,  and  especially  among  young  men, 
who,  while  they  deny  all  authority  to  such  teachers  as  Jesus  and  His 
prophets  and  apostles,  eagerly  and  greedily  accept  without  question  the 
crude  and  unproved  theories  of  the  so-called  scientists  of  the  infidel 
class.  To  show  how  d^^eply  this  influence  penetrates,  I  may  illustrate 
by  the  following  incident:  Not  long  ago  I  found  a  lad  of  fourteen  in 
an  inquiry  room.  I  spoke  to  him,  and  found,  to  my  surprise,  a  degree 
of  cold  indifference  to  the  subject  of  religion  not  often  found  in  the 
young.  He  had  come  in  with  a  school-fellow  friend  of  his,  who 
wanted  to  speak  with  me.  He  avowed  himself  as  being  a  disbeliever 
in  the  Bible.  I,  amazed  at  this  infidelity  in  one  so  young,  asked  him 
on  what  grounds  he  disbelieved  the  Bible.  He  replied,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  that "  the  scientific  difficulties  in  the  book  of  (renesis 
made  it  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Bible  was  true."  Probing  the 
infidelity  of  this  lad  of  fourteen,  I  found  that  his  teacher  in  the  public 
school  where  he  attended  was  a  disciple  of  Herbert  Spencer,  and  that 
he  had  managed  to  instil  his  skepticism  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 
Moreover,  the  lad  had  an  elder  brother  in  the  Scientific  School  at  Yale 
C^ollege,  and  he  alleged  the  opinions  of  one  of  the  leading  professors 
of  that  school,  who  was  an  Atheist.  In  addition,  I  found  that  the 
boy  backed  up  his  infidelity  by  naming  a  large  number  of  prominent 
educators  of  the  youth  of  our  land  as  being  among  those  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible.  He  evidently  had  been 
filled  by  his  teacher.  We  hope  that  such  cases  are  rare  among  teach- 
ers and  pupils;  but  we  fear  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  not  so 
exceptional  as  we  could  wish.  Thus  does  this  kind  of  infidelity 
silently  percolate  from  the  higher  down  through  the  lower  and 
younger  classes. 

Many  of  our  leading  physicians  and  lawyers  are  quoted  as  being 
opposed  in  theory  to  Christianity;  at  least,  their  influence  is  decidedly 
against  the  cause  of  Christ.  As  a  rule  they  are  non-churchgoers.  It 
goes  without  saying,  that  this  influence  is  very  great,  and  impresses 
the  young  men  of  our  cities  in  a  very  marked  degree.  If  any  of  my 
readers  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  extent  of  this  influence,  I  would 
suggest  a  systematic  inquiry  \)y  meaiia  ol  ^a^wv^  ^t^»sca.I  oonversa- 
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tion  with  young  men  of  fair  education  up  to  higher,   upon  their 

pergonal  relation  to  Christ.  Such  an  inquiry  will  quickly  open  their 
eyes  to  the  f act,  and  the  extent  of  the  f apt,  that  there  is  a  large  infidel 

claM  (and  a  most  important  class  it  is,  being  in  the  main  the  younger 
men  of  the  cities)  who  are  not  only  growing  away  from  the  churches, 
but  are  crystallizing  into  a  positive  force  in  opposition. 

But  this  upper  circle  of  infidelity  is  by  no  means  the  only  one. 
There  is  that  infidelity  of  the  lower  and  coarser  grade;  that  which  is 
headed  and  led  by  such  men  as  IngersoU  in  this  country  and  Brad- 
laugh  in  England.     Backed  by  oratory  and  the  gifts  of  wit  and  coarse 
humor  and  satire,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  daily  press  and  the  multi- 
farious news  agencies,  these  men,  at  half  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  per  head, 
are  making  infidels  by  the  thousand.     Whom  they  do  not  reach  by 
word  of  mouth,  they  do  by  the  press.     It  goes  for  nothing  to  say  that 
Ingersoll's  infidelity  is  ribald  and  unreasoning,  coarse  and  low,  even 
from  a  literary  standpoint.     We  are  to  look  at  the  facts  as  they  are. 
^  Ingersoll's  lectures  are  not  worth    refuting,"  said  a  distinguished 
preacher,  in  my  hearing  not  long  since.     Nevertheless,  the  appalling 
fact  is,  that,  moving  among  the  working  classes  and  the  conunon  peo- 
ple generally,  I  find  that  the  mass  of  them  are  already  poisoned  by 
the  sentiments  contained  in  the  popular  infidel  lecturer's  addresses. 
The  popular  mind,  by  sinful  nature   prejudiced  against  the  truth, 
quickly  lays  hold  on  a  criticism  against  the  Bible,  and  yields  it  reluc- 
tantly, if  at  all,  in  favor  of  the  refutation  of  that  criticism.     Unbelief 
is  always  eager  for  material  upon  which  to  feed  itself;  while  faith  is 
of  slow  growth,  and  is  not  aggressive  in  most  people.     Moreover,  the 
infidel  and  the  skeptic  is  always  eager  to  talk  and  propagate  his  unbe- 
lief, while,  as  a  rule,  the  Christian  is  slow  to  confess  his  faith.     Not 
only  is  it  rare  to  find  a  Christian  in  these  days  who  boldly  stands  up  for 
Christ  and  the  truth  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  but  it  is  common 
to  find  Christians  who  will  hear  their  faith  assailed  without  so  much  as 
showing  their  colors.     Peter,  in  the  kitchen  of  the  high  priest's  palace 
and  in  the  face  of  the  sneering  serving-maids,  is  by  no  means  the  only 
disciple  who  has  been  ashamed  of  his  Master,  even  if  they  have  not 
denied  Him  with  cursing  and  swearing. 

5.  The  Sabbath  holiday  class.  Who  can  estimate  the  thousands  in 
oar  cities,  whose  chief  occupation  on  the  Sabbath  is  to  seek  recreation 
or,  rather,  mere  pleasure.  It  is  not  stretching  the  truth  to  say  that 
there  are  two  adult  people  found  at  the  seaside  during  the  hot  months 
of  the  year.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  to  every  one  that  seeks  the  house 
of  Ood.  To  them,  Christ  and  His  gospel  are  the  farthest  removed 
from  their  thoughts  or  desires.  And,  as  our  efforts  for  evangelizing 
the  people  of  the  cities  are,  in  the  main — indeed,  almost  entirely — 
oonfined  to  the  ordinary  church  service  on  the  Sabbal\\,  \\i^«i^  \>\ow 
•ands  and  multiplied  thousands  of  Sabbath-day  pleaaur^-^eeVet^  ^T<;b 
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practically  unreached.  Nay,  more:  the  whole  trend  of  their  pleasure 
and  the  drift  of  influence  and  surroundings  is  to  deaden  their  sensi- 
bilities to  everything  that  belongs  to  or  appeals  to  their  spiritual 
nature.  It  is  not  helped  by  the  fact  the  better  class  among  them  are 
frequently  met  and  spoken  to  by  their  neighbors  and  friends  whom 
they  know  to  be  professing  Christians.  These  meetings  with  Chris- 
tian (?)  people  on  the  Sabbath  at  the  places  of  summer  Sabbath-day 
resort  at  once  salves  any  little  prick  which  conscience  may  have  given 
them,  and  increases  their  contempt  for  the  Christian  profession;  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  unbeliever  always  judges  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  apostate  orofessors,  and  not  by  the  consecrated  follow- 
ers of  Christ. 

The  foregoing  imperfect  survey  of  the  field  of  evangelization  in 
our  large  cities  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  set  before  our  minds 
some  of  the  inherent  difiieulties  of  the  situation.  Other  obstacles  and 
hindrances  will  be  considered  in  another  paper,  and,  in  yet  another, 
some  suggestions  as  to  means  and  methods  adapted  to  the  proper 
evangelization  of  these  neglected,  lapsed,  and  infidel  masses  of  our 
city  populations. 

IIL— THE  PHYSICAL  FACTOR  IN  PREACHING. 

NO.  III. 

By  Geo.  M.  Stonb,  D.D.,  Habtfobd,  Conn. 

Thb  Master  commends  vacations  when  He  says  to  the  tired  disci- 
ples, '*  Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place  and  rest  awhile.'^ 
Tiic  Apostles  broke  the  strain  of  continuous  labor.  Sometimes  by  de- 
tention in  prisons  or  forced  absences  in  perils  by  sea,  it  was  broken 
for  them. 

\\\  our  period,  with  its  mental  alertness,  wnth  its  incalculable  ^Mil 
of  knowledge,  won  from  earth  and  air  and  sea,  with  the  strain  of  its 
social  problems,  with  its  intrepid  valor  of  faith  and  its  shameless  hoild- 
nesH  in  sin,  the  man  who  stands  in  the  arena  for  Christ,  will,  if  lie  be 
wiKc,  withdraw  himself  betimes  and  put  himself  in  sympathy  with 
unwonted  scenes  and  unusual  experiences.  Reasons,  physical  and 
social,  mental  and  spiritual,  combine  to  commend  the  wisdom  of  va- 
cations. 

The  suggestion  in  the  receipt  of  Mrs.  Glass  for  "  cooking  nare  "  is, 
''  first  catch  your  hare."  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  nature  of 
vacations,  it  is  frequently  easier  to  obtain  one  than  to  decide  how  to 
utilize  it  most  profitably.  There  are  a  few  general  ideas  which  we 
venture  to  state  in  this  paper. 

The  special  use  of  vacations  should  vary  with  felt  physical  and 
mental  needs  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  The  writer  remembers  a 
v.tcation,  the  first  week  of  w\iic\\  vr«Lft  s^^tA.  OoAa^^  \si  %\sa^«    The  re- 
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qnirements  of  an  overtaxed  mind  were  met  in  this  way,  and  the  bal- 
ance and  elasticity  of  the  system  restored.  In  other  conditions  a 
change  in  activities  is  better  than  rest.  Some  vacations  have  yielded 
never-to-be-forgotten  benefits  in  the  opportunities  afforded  for  reading 
books,  which  conld  not  be  examined  daring  the  pressure  of  regular 
pastoral  and  preaching  service.  The  Concord  Philosopher  says,  ''  In 
the  common  experience  of  the  scholar  the  weather  fits  his  moods.  A 
thoosand  tunes  the  variable  wind  plays,  a  thousand  spectacles  it  brings, 
and  each  is  the  frame  or  dwelling  of  a  new  spirit.  I  used  formerly 
to  choose  my  time  with  some  nicety  for  each  favorite  book.  There 
are  days  when  the  great  are  near  us,  when  there  is  no  frown  on  their 
brow,  no  condescension  even;  when  they  take  us  by  the  hand  and 
we  share  their  thoughts.  There  are  days  which  are  the  carnival  of 
the  year.  The  angels  assume  flesh,  and  repeatedly  become  visible." 
Then  there  are  other  favored  intervals  when  the  purse  permits  travel, 
and  other  circumstances  conspire  to  make  it  feasible.  The  writer  has 
twice  visited  Europe,  the  first  time  to  see  old  places,  rich  in  historical 
associations  and  their  venerable  structures;  the  second  time  to  see 
living  men,  trained  under  disciplines,  sharply  in  contrast  with  our 
own.  How  affluent  in  enduring  results,  and  how  perennially  fruitful 
in  material  for  his  work,  has  he  found  both  these  select  and  happy 
tours  over  sea  !  Last  year  brought  another  opportunity.  Two  weeks 
were  added  to  the  vacation  month  and  six  weeks  occupied  in  a  visit  to 
the  "  Wonderland "  of  the  world,  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
The  great  wheat  belt  of  Dakota  was  traversed,  then  came  the  ranch 
country  with  the  "  cowboys "  and  the  "  Bad  Lands,"  and  the  Crow 
Indian  reservation,  all  en  route,  and  each  one  furnishing  interest 
enough  for  an  ordinary  respite  from  labor. 

Finally  came  the  Park  itself,  with  its  lakes  of  fire,  its  marvelous 
geysers,  and,  crowning  all,  the  unique  and  majestic  cafion  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone River,  with  its  miles  of  rainbows  set  in  the  everlasting  rock. 
.Such  experiences  as  were  crowded  into  the  six  weeks  of  last  mid- 
summer must,  we  think,  last  a  lifetime  in  their  refreshing  and  stimu- 
lating results.  It  was  simply  re-juvenescence,  re-creation  in  the 
higbest  import  yielded  by  these  terms. 

And  all  this  in  our  own  country,  the  scene  within  easy  reach,  and 
not  of  necessity  requiring  great  outlay  of  money.  Besides  the  up- 
lifting effect  of  contact  with  the  noblest  natural  scenery,  there  were 
opportunities  to  study  specific  phases  of  our  natural  life,  to  enter  the 
settler's  cabin  on  the  prairie's  edge  and  to  get  some  just  impressions  of 
tlie  extent  of  our  national  domain. 

The  breath  of  those  great  uplands  stretching  toward  the  setting 
s«n  is  an  inspiration  still,  and  will  remain  so  in  years  to  come.     If 
reader  should  say  this  journey  is  simply  imptactvc^NA^  \xv  vcv^ 
it  remains  ior  him  to  find  new  fields  for  exp\oTaX\oxv  tv^^t^t. 
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These  notes  are  being  written  in  the  State  of  Conneotioat.  Its  chief 
magistrate  has  recently  called  attention  in  eloquent  words  to  the  va- 
riety and  beauty  of  its  natural  scenery.  The  railroads  are  rendering 
U8  oblivious  to  the  rare  and  frequently  unrecognized  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country  nearest  to  us.  Within  a  few  hours  ride  of  any 
pastor  living  in  New  England  or  New  York  are  the  White  Mount- 
ains, the  Adirondacks  and  the  Catskills,  not  to  mention  many  places 
of  lesser  note,  full  of  wild  and  picturesque  interest.  Along  our  ex- 
tensive coast  line  also  are  how  many  desirable  resting  plaoes  "  down 
by  the  sea." 

Whether  by  reading  or  by  the  noble  study  of  object  lessons  afforded 
by  travel,  the  pastor's  vacation  should  be  a  gathering  time.  He  should 
aim  not  simply  to  get  rest,  but  to  increase  his  resources.  The  people 
give  him  warmest  welcome  when  he  brings  to  them,  with  his  freshly 
bronzed  face,  new  impressions  of  nature,  or  new  views  of  men,  to  be  used 
in  his  work  of  instruction.  No  better  advice  has  been  given  on  the  uses 
of  travel  than  is  contained  in  Lord  Bacon's  well  chosen  words: 
'^  When  a  traveler  retumeth  home  let  his  travel  appear  rather  in  his 
discourse  than  in  his  apparel  or  gesture,  and  in  his  discourse  let  him 
be  rather  advised  in  his  answers  than  forward  to  tell  stories;  and  let 
it  appear  that  he  doth  not  change  his  country  manners  for  those  of 
foreign  parts,  but  only  prick  in  some  flowers  of  that  he  hath  learned 
abroad  into  the  customs  of  his  own  country." 


IV.— BIBLICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  THE  PULPIT. 
By  Rev.  Cuarles  E.  Little,  Author  op  "  Biblical  Lights,"  etc. 

No  illustrations  have  such  evident  fitness  for  pulpit  use  as  those 
taken  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Bible  becomes  its  own  com- 
mentary, and  an  inspired  commentary  surpasses  all  that  are  profane. 
One  part  of  the  Bible  is  used  to  throw  its  light  upon  another  part, 
until  the  galaxy  of  heavenly  lights  combine,  to  make  more  clear  to 
human  eyes  the  paths  of  God  in  His  intercourse  with  man. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  such  illustration  is  their  perennial  fresh- 
ness. The  same  incident  comes  again  and  again  to  illustrate  various 
topics  of  religious  discussion,  but  never  offensive  by  staleness.  The 
car  wearies  with  the  second  statement  of  a  fugitive  illustration  taken 
from  current  life;  it  repels  the  reiteration  of  a  trite  anecdote,  and  the 
repulsion  is  in  a  ratio  equal  to  its  original  novelty  or  beauty.  Un- 
favorable criticism  is  sometimes  offered  respecting  the  beautiful  but 
too  oft  repeated  allusions  to  the  classic  writings  of  Grecian  philoso- 
phers and  ancient  sages;  we  pay  no  tribute  of  reverence  to  the  ancient 
gods  of  mythology  when  they  are  employed  to  adorn  the  Gospel  in 
the  temple  of  the  true  God.  The  mass  of  intelligent  hearers  prefer 
Solomon  to  Socrates;  Paul  to  Plato \  Abxabam  to  Aristotle,  and  the 
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exploits  of  David  to  those  of  Darias.  It  may  well  be  added,  that 
in  all  the  misoellaneous  fields  of  illustration  there  is  need  of  much 
caution  lest,  even  with  our  greatest  care,  we  follow  in  the  recent  foot- 
steps of  some  clerical  predecessor  who  has  traversed  the  same  ground, 
l)efore  the  same  audience. 

It  is  quite  different,  however,  with  the  repeated  presentation  of 
Biblical  facts  and  incidents.  These  are  ever  appropriate  and  ever 
approved,  even  by  those  of  fastidious  taste.  In  many  of  our  most 
artistic  churches  the  illuminated  windows  picture  the  heroes  and  saints 
of  the  Bible.  Because  of  the  fitness  of  the  subject  to  the  place  our 
pleasure  does  not  diminish  with  their  appearance  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath  and  from  year  to  year.  Exhaustless  lessons  come  afresh  from 
saints  who  stand  in  the  cathedral  windows.  A  fine  taste  equally  ap- 
proves the  illumination  of  the  sermon  by  a  happy  word-picturing  of 
those  old  and  honored  saints  through  whom  comes  the  light  of  heaven, 
taking  some  of  their  rich  coloring  and  streaming  into  pious  sonb.  We 
may  go  farther  and  say  that  the  familiarity  of  the  hearer  with  the  in- 
cidents quoted,  helps  rather  than  hinders  the  effect.  It  gives  imme- 
diate force  to  the  point  illustrated.  Its  inspired  origin  makes  argu- 
ment needless,  and  being  familiar,  application  is  often  needless. 

The  frequent  and  happy  use  of  Scripture  illustrations  has  another 
great  advantage.  It  intensifies  the  religious  tone  of  the  discourse. 
How  effectively  they  assist  in  maintaining  the  re-religious  character 
of  the  preacher's  effort  may  be  seen  by  examining  Mr.  Spurgeon's  ser- 
mons, which  almost  overflow  with  Biblical  facts,  incidents  and  allu- 
sions. Now  put  in  comparison  Mr.  Beechcr's  sermons.  His  illustra- 
tions, so  numerous,  and  remarkably  brilliant,  are  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  experiences  of  life,  and  the  observation  of  nature  and  society. 
One  cause  of  their  unfavorable  criticism  is  the  absence  of  Biblical 
illustrations.  Mr.  Beecher  evidently  seeks  to  put  the  truth  in  the 
foreground ;  the  Bible  is  in  the  background  and  sometimes  made  almost 
invisible  by  the  nearness  and  abundance  of  the  things  which  belong 
only  to  current  life. 

The  politician  knows  the  value  of  these  illustrations.  In  addressing 
the  masses,  how  easily  he  exalts  his  personal  worth  by  picturing  his 
opponent  as  a  modem  Absalom,  who  uses  the  arts  of  the  demagogue 
to  steal  the  heaits  of  the  political  Israelites,  while  he  cries,  '^  O  that  I 
were  made  judge  in  the  land,  that  every  man  that  hath  suit  or  cause 
might  come  unto  me,  and  I  would  do  him  justice."  He  also  vilifies 
the  opposite  party  when  he  compares  them  to  Absalom's  followers, 
who  "  went  in  their  simplicity  and  they  knew  not  anything."  Of 
course  they  did  not  get  possession  of  the  government. 

There  is  an  educational  value  in  these  illustrations  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  The  hearer  gains  a  better  acquaintance  witb.  tViici. 
JBible  by  such  incidental  references.     In  this  day,  w\ieTv  xa^kxi"^  \i^^x«t% 
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Bubstitate  a  newspaper  for  a  Bible,  and  consequently  get  their  chief 
knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  from  the  pulpit,  it  is  eminently  wise  to 
give  them  plenty  of  it.  Let  them  have  something  more  than  the 
minister's  opinion  of  religious  truths,  but  frequently  and  pointedly 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  itself.  The  original  fountain  is  more  satisfy- 
ing than  the  water  of  life  out  of  any  man's  bucket. 

Do  you  say  the  people  do  not  listen  to  a  lot  of  quotations  that  they 
have  read  again  and  again  ?  Very  true.  An  artless  selection  of  proof- 
texts,  or  even  they  may  be  pleasing  incidents,  may  defeat  the  end  of 
pulpit  discourse,  which  is  to  impress  the  heart  with  religious  truth.  It 
is  not  enough  to  toss  a  handful  of  jewels  in  the  air  before  them.  There 
must  be  at  least  one  striking  point  of  detail  to  catch  the  thought. 
Each  jewel  must  be  so  held^  as  to  flash  the  light  of  heaven ;  then  all 
will  desire  it.  Let  them  all  be  well  selected  and  neatly  strung  on  an 
argument,  or  on  a  line  of  strong  truth,  so  as  to  maintain  the  unity 
and  beauty  of  the  discourse,  and  no  congregation — swine  excepted—^ 
will  be  indifferent. 

Sometimes  concordance-work  so  multiplies  proof-texts  and  refer- 
ences, as  to  obscure  by  multiplicity  and  division  of  attention  the  very 
point  which  the  preacher  desires  to  emphasize.  This  is  frequently  the 
make-shift  of  intellectual  laziness.  The  substitute  for  labored  thought 
— a  melange  of  Biblical  stories  instead  of  a  message  from  God,  by 
ministerial  lips  to  human  hearts.  Herein  lies  the  abuse  of  such  illus- 
trations and  not  the  proper  use. 

We  have  been  looking  at  the  needs  of  the  hearers.  Ijet  us  now  look 
toward  the  speaker  and  see  how  this  use  of  Biblical  narrative  fits  his 
need  in  the  preparation  of  sermons.  Our  first  impression  comes  from 
the  vast  abundance  of  illustrative  material  contained  in  the  Bible, 
especially  in  the  historical  records.  The  Bible  has  no  competitor  in 
this  line.  It  is  a  rich  and  also  an  exhaustless  mine  of  illustrative 
gems.  Many  are  on  the  surface.  But  the  rich  veins  run  deep  and  in 
all  directions.  The  writer  carefully  read  the  story  of  David  and 
Goliath,  and  found  the  various  details  of  this  one  interesting  incident 
furnished  illustrations  for  fifty-two  topics  appropriate  to  pulpit  use. 

Their  practical  character  is  another  feature,  commending  their  com- 
mon use.  Anybody  can  find  them.  All  can  use  them.  The  most 
illiterate  exhorter,  or  the  wisest  scholar.  The  gifted  man  of  letters 
and  intellectual  polisli  can  here  exercise  his  inventive  genius  and  his 
highest  skill  in  application,  while  the  humble  preacher  who  hardly 
knows  how  to  hunt  for  one,  will  pick  up  these  Scriptural  illustrations 
when  his  mind  is  warmed  by  the  heat  of  discourse.  It  has  often  been 
observed  that  uncultivated  minds  use  pictures  rather  than  words  to 
convey  ideas.  The  Red  man  has  a  picturesque  language,  because  the 
Indian  intellect  understands  pictures  better  than  words.  The  un- 
taught  Freedman  listens  to  t\\e  d\aco\iT^<i  oi  «av  able  clergyman  till 
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deep  relieves  him  of  his  intellectual  struggle  with  abstract  ideas.  He 
goes  to  the  '* colored  church"  and  understands  his  uneducated 
preacher,  who  '*  Blows  de  Gosp'l  trumpet,"  and  invites  the  humblest 
of  the  poor  on  board  '^  De  Ole  Ship  Zion,"  and  tells  them  she  will  sail 
throngh  all  the  breakers  and  land  her  passengers  '^  In  de  Land  ob 
Ca'nan  "  where  "  Ole  Pharaoh  "  cannot  come.  Then  the  sorrowing 
ones  will  be  glad  as  they  sit  down  to  the  '^  Supper  ob  Moses  and  de 
Lamb."  Instead  of  sleeping,  the  ignorant  hearer  is  shouting  "  glory." 
He  has  been  receiving  ideas  by  word-pictures,  which  he  could  appre- 
hend in  no  other  way. 

Precise  language  necessitates  a  dictionary,  and  converts  the  sermon 
into  an  enigma  to  many  hearers.  Comparing  the  unknown  to  the 
things  well  known,  helps  the  listener  over  his  intellectual  obstructions. 
The  young  preacher  advised  his  congregation  to ''  draw  an  inference." 
Returning  home  a  master  tested  the  intelligence  of  one  of  the  hearers 
by  asking  his  clerk  if  he  could  *'  draw  an  inference."  Zechariah  re- 
plied, 'Tm  pretty  strong,  but  John  the  coachman  is  stronger  than  I; 
m  ask  him."  He  who  preaches  to  reach  the  majority  of  the  audience, 
rather  than  the  minority,  can  find  a  sure  and  easy  method  in  his  illus- 
trations. 

The  Bible  field  is  very  wide,  comprehensive  of  all  kinds  of  pulpit 
topics.  Is  the  subject  Christian  doctrine  ?  The  Bible  shows  in  the 
history  of  its  saints  and  sinners  how  the  doctrine  has  been  applied  and 
misapplied.  The  Book  is  a  record  of  Divine  dealings.  A  transcript 
of  the  Divine  mind.  Watch  Peter  while  he  unfolds  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  Endowment  and  points  to  *'  the  patriarch  David." 
See  Stephen  teaching  the  mission  of  Christ,  by  comparison,  with  the 
mission  of  Moses.  Read  Paul's  definition  of  faith,  and  see  how  he 
calls  all  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  to  give  evidence  for  the  doc- 
trine in  the  11th  of  Hebrews. 

Is  the  subject  an  ethical  question  ?  Biblical  characters  of  all  grades 
and  qualities  illustrate  duties  done  and  undone.  We  can  now  ven- 
ture but  a  little  way  into  this  field  that  opens  to  our  thought.  The 
Sabbath-question  came  up,  and  Jesus  delivered  it  from  overtension  by 
quoting  the  example  of  David.  Every  duty  is  found  somewhere  in 
the  Word  of  Gk>d,  as  a  picture  as  well  as  a  command. 

Periiaps  the  discourse  is  on  the  subject  of  Christian  experience  It 
was  said  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  that  it  was  like  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
which  had  in  it  a  specimen  of  every  variety  of  plant  that  grew  else- 
where. So  the  Psalms  contain,  in  abridged  form,  all  the  good  things 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  no  legend  that  we  offer  when  we  say  the  Bible  il- 
lustrates the  full  range  of  religious  experience  from  top  to  bottom; 
fipom  the  gateway  of  flaming  sword  to  the  gateway  of  shining  pearl; 
from  Paradise  lost  to  Paradise  found.  What  the  r\c\\  iooV  %vn  \\\ 
hell,  and  what  ^e  beloved   disciple   saw   m  heavew,  V\xXi  ^  \\\^\. 
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lies  between,  arc  illustrative  materials  at  the  command  of  the 
preacher. 

No  other  illustrations  are  so  impressive — I  might  almost  say  so 
authoritative,  as  these,  when  treating  of  Christian  experience.  An 
eloquent  Boston  preacher  once  illustrated  by  the  example  of  Abraham 
the  needless  fears  and  awkward  endeavors  of  those  whose  faith  grows 
weak  by  the  Lord^s  delay  to  fulfill  his  promise.  The  man  of  f aiUi  had 
waited  for  the  ])roraised  heir,  till  nature  seemed  to  speak  to  aged 
Abraham  and  enfeebled  Sarah  and  say  **  God  is  in  a  dilemma."  So 
Abraham  took  Ilagar  to  help  the  Lord  out;  but  he  only  got  him  an 
outcast  son  and  not  an  heir.  The  heir  came  in  €k)d's  time.  Those 
who  listened  will  not  forget  the  reproof  which  came  more  from  their 
own  hearts  than  the  preacher's  lips. 

These  Biblical  lights  are  fresh,  pleasing,  penetrating.  They  are 
countless,  practical  and  comprehensive  of  all  pulpit  topics. 


v.— A  SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

NO.    VIII. 

By   Prof.  I.  B.  Obubbs,  D.D.,  Lbxinoton,  Ky. 

It  is  too  much  the  habit  of  expositors  and  theologians  to  regard  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  as  a  theological  treatise,  dealing  systematically 
with  the  topics  of  justification,  sanctification  and  glorification.  Prop- 
erly understood,  however,  we  can  see  In  it  only  a  profound  and  over- 
whelming polemic  against  a  pernicious  error,  which  would  subvert  the 
whole  remedial  system.  This  opposition  colors,  in  a  measure,  the  con- 
tents of  every  section  of  the  Epistle.  Throughout,  a  broad  and  strik- 
ing contrast  runs  between  the  principle  advocated  and  the  theor}- 
opposed.  By  affirming  of  the  Gospel  (i:  16),  that  "  it  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  who  believes,"  the  Apostle  lays 
down  the  fundamental  doctrine  which  he  intends  to  develop  and  estab- 
lish  against  the  legalistic  claims  and  pretentions  of  the  Jews.  The 
Gospel  versus  the  Law  is  the  one  theme  of  which  he  never  loses  sight 
in  the  elaboration  of  the  details  of  this  wonderful  production.  But 
this  great  generic  antithesis  of  the  Epistle  involves  a  number  of  sub- 
ordinate contrasts.  In  the  predicate  of  the  fundamental  and  all-com- 
prehensive proposition  above  quoted  from  (i:  16),  there  are  no  less  than 
five  cardinal  terms,  key-words,  which  already  suggest  a  five-fold  an- 
tithesis between  grace  and  legalism,  between  Christianity  and  Juda- 
ism. Let  us  study  these  broad  differences  in  the  light  of  the 
Apostle's  own  development  of  his  great  theme  in  the  course  of  the 
Epistle. 

1.  When  it  is  said  that  the  Gospel  is  "  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation," etc.,  we  have  a  hint  as  to  the  weakness  of  the  law  in  refer- 
ence to  the  great  end  here  menUoned.    This  contrast  is  brought  out 
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fully  and  clearly  in  chap,  viii:  2-4,  "  What  the  law  coiUd  not  do  in 
that  U  wcu  weak  throagh  the  flesh,  Gk)d,  sending  his  own  son  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us."  Here,  unmistiikably,  wc 
have  gospel  power  versus  legal  weakness,  as  regards  the  salvation  of 
men.  God  himself  is  powerless  to  save  any  one  righteously  except 
through  the  gracious  provisions  of  the  Gospel  of  His  Son,  whom  He 
accordingly  "  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood 
to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins,  that  he  might  be 
juet  and  the  justifier  of  him  who  believeth  in  Jesus  "  (vii:  26).  What 
a  splendid  point  the  Apostle  has  made  in  this  first  contrast  for  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  against  Judaic  legalism  ? 

2.  The  next  important  word  in  the  statement  of  the  Apostle's 
theme  shows  that  the  saving  power  of  the  Gospel  is  altogether  divine. 
It  is  "  the  power  of  Ood.'*^  "  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  ves- 
sels, that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God  and  not  of  us." 
He  who  wins  souls  in  the  presentation  of  the  Gospel,  the  simple  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  is  wielding  a  power,  not  human,  but  Divine;  and 
the  resulting  justification  before  Grod  is  based,  not  on  the  righteous- 
ness of  man,  but ''  the  righteousness  of  God."  Here,  now,  we  have 
the  second  subordinate  antithesis  of  the  Apostle's  great  theme — a  con- 
trast which  is  fully  presented  in  chap,  x :  3,  and  other  passages.  Of 
the  Jews  the  Apostle  says,  that  *'  they  being  ignorant  of  God's  right- 
eousness, and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  have 
not  submitted  to  the  righteousness  of  God."  This  difference  is  forci- 
bly presented  in  Phil,  iii:  7-9:  "  What  things  were  gain  to  me,  those 
I  counted  loss  for  Christ.  Yea  doubtless,  and  I  count  all  things  but 
loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord: 
for  whom  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but 
refuse,  that  I  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine 
own  righteousnesSy  which  is  0/ the  law^  but  that  which  is  through  the 
faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  hy  faiths  Thus, 
then,  as  opposed  to  human  righteousness,  '^  which  is  of  the  law," 
stands  the  Divine  righteousness  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  easy,  too,  to  see 
how  the  Apostle  can  speak  of  legal  righteousness,  or  justification  by 
law,  as  human.  It  is  only  on  the  ground  of  merit  that  law  can  justify. 
If,  then,  a  man  could  merit  his  acceptance  with  God,  his  justification 
would  not  be  due  to  the  gracious  "  power  of  God,"  but  would  rest 
upon  his  own  inherent  goodness.  The  difference,  therefore,  between 
l^alism  and  Christianity  is  broadly  measured  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  human  and  the  Divine. 

3.  We  come  next  to  a  grand  word  which  points  to  a  difference  of 
results.     The  Gospel  is  the  "  power  of  God  unto  salvation.^^      As  re- 
gards this  great  end,  we  have  seen  ''  what  the  law  could  ivq\«  ^c>  vcv 
that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh."      But  as  regarda  \>\\ft  xet-^  o^^o. 
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site  result,  condemnation  and  death,  it  has,  indeed,  tremendous  power. 
Hear  the  Apostle  in  chap,  vii:  9-10,  as  to  this  effect  of  the  law  in  the 
absence  of  grace,  ''  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once,  but  when  the 
commandment  came  sin  revived  and  I  died.  And  the  commandment 
which  was  for  life  I  found  to  be  unto  death.''  Hence,  he  elsewhere 
(2  Cor.  iii:  6-7)  describes  it  as  "  the  letter "  that  "  killeth,"  as  **  the 
ministration  of  death  written  and  engraven  in  stones."  Its  fearful 
dictum  is:  ^'Cursed  is  every  one  who  continues  not  in  all  the  things 
which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.'*  Thus  the  only 
hope  for  man  with  his  imperfections,  is  to  pass  from  under  a  mere 
legal  system,  which  can  only  justify  the  sinless,  to  a  dispensation  of 
grace,  which  is  clothed  with  divine  power  to  "  justify  the  ungodly." 
To  the  heart  in  this  new  attitude  sweetly  comes  the  blessed  assurance, 
rich  with  comforting  power:  "  Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  yon, 
for  you  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace."  Here  it  might  be 
well  to  observe  that  the  redeemed,  though  not  under  the  moral  law  of 
God  as  "  the  ministration  of  condemnation,"  are,  nevertheless,  forever 
under  it  as  an  imperishable  principle  of  obligation  and  authority.  In 
iii:  31,  the  Apostle  found  it  necessary  to  guard  this  point:  ''Do  we, 
then,  make  void  the  law  through  faith  ?  Ood  forbid :  yea,  we  establish 
the  law."  The  abrogation  of  the  law  through  the  €k)spel  is  really  its 
fulfillment — the  one  and  the  other  in  varying  points  of  view.  As  a 
code  possessing  the  power  to  curse,  it  has  for  the  redeemed  been 
"  done  away."  As  eternally  clothed  with  power  to  command,  it  has 
been  magnified  and  honored. 

4.  We  might  infer  from  the  very  nature  of  the  system  of  grace, 
that  its  offer  of  mercy  to  the  needy  sons  of  men  would  be  universal. 
As  God  without  the  Gospel  would  be  powerless  to  save  any,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  its  rich  provisions  of  grace.  He  is  able  to  save  all 
who  are  willing  to  be  saved.  The  Gospel  is  "  the  power  of  Grod  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  who  believes."  The  Jew,  with  his  legalistic 
training  and  his  consequent  exclusiveness,  could  not  understand  the 
universality  of  grace.  If  legal  justification  had  been  possible  to  man 
at  all,  we  know  well  from  the  history  of  the  race  that  only  a  few  cases 
of  rare  personal  excellency  could  set  up  a  plausible  claim  to  Divine 
acceptance  on  this  footing.  And,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  "  there 
is  none  righteous  " — as  the  law  in  its  demand  for  absolute  moral  per- 
fection requires — "  no,  not  one."  But  the  Jew,  in  his  delusion,  sup- 
posed that  he  had  kept  the  law  sufficiently  to  stand  before  God  in  the 
strength  of  his  own  righteousness,  and  he  very  naturally  limited  the 
favor  of  God  to  legalistic  worshipers,  and  looked  upon  all  others  as 
inevitably  doomed  to  death  without  mercy.  Now,  the  argument  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  dispelling  this  double  delusion,  enables 
us  to  discern  the  broad  contrast  between  the  universality  of  grace 
and  the  exclusiveness  of  legaYvsm.  W^ax  \Xve  K^o%\\ft\w  cbap«  iii:  31-28 
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on  this  interesting  point:  '^  But  now  the  righteousness  of  God  without 
the  law  ifl  manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets: 
even  the  righteousness  of  Gk)d,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto 
ail  and  upon  all  them  that  believe;  for  there  is  no  difference:  for  all 
have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God«"  Here  we  see  that 
just  as  all  are  equally  in  need,  so  has  provision  been  equally  made  for 
all.  And  this  characteristic  feature  of  the  Gospel,  the  universalism  of 
its  gracious  offer  of  salvation,  is  emphasized  throughout  the  Epistle. 
We  are  again  and  again  reminded  that  this  blessedness  cometh  not 
upon  the  circumcision  only,  but  upon  the  uncircumcision  also;  that 
*^  the  same  God  o>ver  all  is  rich  unto  all  who  call  upon  him,"  and  that, 
consequently,  "  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  saved  " — ^the  calling  to  be  done,  of  course,  in  accordance  with  His 
own  divine  direction. 

5.  But  in  the  light  of  these  and  other  passages,  we  find  condition- 
aiUyy  as  well  as  universality,  in  the  Gk)spel.  To  this,  indeed,  the  fifth 
important  term  in  the  predicate  of  the  grand  proposition  of  the  Epistle 
emphatically  points.  The  Gospel  is  *'  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  one  who  believea.^^  And  at  this  point  the  involved  con- 
irsst  between  the  Gospel  and  the  law  is  the  significant  antithesis  of 
faith  and  works,  so  extensively  developed  and  so  conspicuously  held 
up  to  our  view  in  this  Epistle.  The  dictum  of  the  law  is:  "  Do  this 
and  thou  shalt  live."  The  maxim  of  the  Gospel  is:  '*  The  just  shall 
live  by  faith."  Doing  is  the  ground  of  hgcU  justification.  Believing 
is  the  condition  of  gracious  justification.  The  radical  opposition  be- 
tween these,  together  with  the  inapplicability  of  the  former  to  man 
ss  a  sinful  being,  undergoes  thorough  discussion,  especially  in  the  third 
and  fourth  chapters,  and  reappears  in  different  forms  in  subsequent 
parts  of  the  Epistle.  But  in  what  precisely  consists  this  opposition, 
this  irreconcilable  difference  between  legalistic  doing  and  evangelical 
believing  ?  We  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  great  injustice  has 
often  been  done  to  the  Apostle's  argument  touching  this  contrast. 
While  energetically  opposing  a  justification  meritoriously  grounded 
on  works  and  earnestly  advocating  a  justification  graciously  condi- 
tioned on  faith,  would  he  advocate  a  justification  grounded  on  faith ^ 
or  oppose  a  justification  which  is  merely  conditioned  on  works  jyro- 
duced  hy  faith?  The  works  of  legalistic  morality,  on  the  ground  of 
▼hioh  the  Jews  sought  justification,  had  no  Christ,  nor  grace,  nor 
faith  in  them.  '^  If  they  who  are  of  the  law  be  heirs,  faith  is  made 
void  and  the  promise  of  no  effect"  (iv:  14).  But  the  Apostle,  both 
in  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  this  Epistle,  avers  that  the  Gospel 
b  '^  made  known  to  all  nations  for  tlie  obedience  of  faiths  This 
obedienoe  as  springing  from  faith  is  never  placed  by  the  Apostle  in 
antithesis  with  faith  or  represented  as  making  it  void.  Ol  J^x^^xsi^^ 
growing  out  of  bia  faith  the  Apostle  Jaixiea  «ai7%\  ^^%«^'«x» 
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thou  how  faith  wrought  with  his  works,  and  by  works  was  faith 
made  perfect  ?"  Here,  then,  are  "  works  "  by  which  faith  is  not 
^^  made  void,"  but  rather  '^  made  perfect,"  and  on  these  justification 
may  be  graciously  conditioned,  as  well  as  on  faith  itself,  as  a  prin- 
ciple. The  fact  is,  justification  is  thus  conditioned  on  the  obedience 
of  faith  by  Paul  himself,  in  the  very  argument  under  consideration 
(iv:  12).  From  this  passage  we  can  see  that  those  are  reckoned  as 
Abraham's  children  by  faith  who  not  merely  believe,  but  who  also 
"  walk  in  the  steps  of  that  fait  h*^  which  he  possessed — the  faith  which 
led  him  to  step  without  faltering  along  the  path  of  obedience.  Tho^, 
in  Paul's  great  antithesis  of  faith  and  works,  faith  includes  more  than 
the  mere  act  of  believing;  it  comprehends  also  its  own  manifestation 
in  outward  activity,  its  perfection  in  "  the  obedience  of  faith,"  while 
the  '*  works  "  standing  in  opposition  are  the  meritorious  elements  of  a 
sinless  life,  on  which  alone  legal  justification  can  repose. 

Now,  the  development  and  elucidation  of  this  whole  radical  con- 
trast between  the  righteousness  of  the  law  and  the  righteousness  of 
faith,  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  theory  of  justification,  occupy  the 
Apostle's  attention  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  chapter,  while  the 
three  chapters  immediately  following  apply  the  principles  thus  pre- 
viously established,  so  as  to  explain  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  amd  the 
acceptance  of  Gentiles.  The  remainder  of  the  Epistle  is  mainly  hor- 
tatory and  practical.  Its  unity  in  the  doctrinal  and  argumentative 
portion  is  manifest  to  the  close  student.  Those  who  suppose  that  the 
author  drops  the  subject  of  justification  and  takes  up  that  of  sanctifi- 
cation  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  chapter,  overlooks,  in  the  first 
place,  the  fact  that  the  Apostle  merely  pauses  at  that  point  to  con- 
sider an  objection  tliat  some  might  raise  against  his  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication, as  affording  encounagement  to  sin,  since  it  offers  mercy  and 
hope  to  "  the  ungodly,"  and  teaches  that  where  sin  abounds  grace 
abounds  niucli  more.  They  fail  to  observe,  in  the  second  place,  that 
the  Apostle  is  again  on  the  subject  of  justification  in  the  seventh  chap- 
ter and  subsequent  passages,  only  under  different  aspects.  In  the 
seventh  chapter,  for  example,  he  shows  that  even  the  Christian  has 
need  of  constant  access  to  the  fountain  of  grace  for  the  cancellation 
of  transgressions.  When  the  argument  displaces  in  thought,  for  a 
moment,  Christ  and  redemption  through  Him,  and,  as  a  consequence 
makes  the  anxious  soul  cry  out,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death  ?"  we  can  see  most  clearly  how  hopeless  would  every  one 
be,  whether  Christian  or  other,  who  is  left  under  law  without  grace. 
And  it  is  only  on  this  condition  that  the  argument  in  the  seventh  of 
Romans  has  any  force  in  its  aim  to  draw  away  the  Jew  from  his 
legalism  to  "  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  Taking  into 
consideration  this  essential  element  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning,  we  can 
easily  see  how  the  description  g\\ei\  Viv  \Xi^\^XXet  "^wX.  oil  \3s3kfc  clia^ter 
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can  apply  to  all  men,  whether  regenerate  or  unregenerate.  Take  not 
merely  the  *'  babe  in  Christ,"  but  the  spiritually  grown,  and  strip  him 
of  the  resources  of  grace  for  the  cancellation  of  sin,  and  he,  too, 
thongh  he  be  an  Apostle,  must  say,  '*  Wretched  man  that  I  am!  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?"  But ''  in  Christ,"  or 
"  under  grace,"  there  is  no  wretchedness  of  despair,  no  "  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin."  Hence  the  Apostle,  having  shown  the  absolute  and 
constant  need  of  Christ  on  the  part  of  all  men,  says  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  chapter,  '^  There  is  therefore  now  no  condemnati(yii  to 
those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus;  for  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  has  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death."  It  is  only 
by  confounding  the  objective  difference  between  the  state  under  grace 
and  the  state  under  the  law,  with  the  subjective  difference  between 
regenerate  and  nnregenerate,  that  perplexity  has  arisen  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  description  given  in  the  seventh  chapter.  It  holds 
good  without  reference  to  the  latter  distinction,  but  not  without  ref> 
erenoe  to  the  former. 

As  already  intimated,  the  Apostle,  after  completing  his  discussion 
of  the  radical  contrast  between  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  applies  in 
chapters  9-1 1  the  great  principles  developed  by  him  to  the  dealings 
of  God  with  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  so  as  to  explain  the  rejection  of 
the  former  and  the  acceptance  of  the  latter.  In  doing  this  he  makes 
great  use  especially  of  the  two  evangelical  principles  of  universality 
and  conditionality.  Right  here  we  must  call  attention  to  a  curious 
anomaly  in  a  prevalent  interpretation  of  much  that  is  said  in  this  part 
of  the  Epistle.  Instead  of  applying  these  principles,  which  he  had 
so  clearly  established  and  so  earnestly  advocated  in  the  previous  part 
of  the  Epistle,  the  Apostle  is  represented,  by  the  exposition  referred 
to,  as  now  contending  for  a  theory  of  unconditional  exclusiveism, 
wholly  at  war  with  the  conditional  univcrsalism  of  the  Gospel,  and 
substantially  identical  with  the  narrow  Jewish  scheme  of  limited  blens- 
ing  which  he  had  so  vigorously  combattcd.  Paul  is  thus  turned  com- 
pletely against  himself  under  Calvinistic  exegesis.  Had  we  space  at 
command  it  could  easily  be  shown,  under  a  rigid  and  faithful  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  of  hermaneutics,  that  the  several  ))a8sages  supposed 
to  favor  the  Calvinistic  view  merelv  teach  the  absence  of  all  merito- 
rioos  claims  upon  man's  part  by  which  God  would  be  brought  under 
obligation  to  bestow  His  blessings,  l^ey  demonstrate  the  freeness 
of  Hia  grace  and  the  sovereignty  of  His  power  in  dispensing  Ilis 
mercy  to  the  needy,  without  respect  of  persons.  And  this  very  free- 
nets  of  His  mercy  implies  its  accessibility  and  openness  to  all,  on  such 
terma  aa  in  His  uncontrolled  liberty  he  may  freely  appoint.  In  the 
ezeroiae  of  this  absolute  freedom  He  is  no  more  bound  by  eternal  de- 
crees than  by  any  legal  claims.  Through  "  the  redempXAOxv  ^VvOcv  v^ 
'  in  Cbrift  Jeeua  "  He  in  free  to  "  have  mercy  upon  a\\,^^  o\\  \\v^  eow^v 
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lions  which  He  is  free  to  ordain  without  any  restraint  whatever. 
Hence  the  tremendous  force  of  the  final  reference  (chap,  x:  11-18)  to 
the  universality  and  conditionality  of  the  grace  of  Gk)d:  "The  Scrip- 
ture saith,  Whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be  ashamed.  For 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek:  for  the  same 
Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  who  call  upon  him.  For  whosoever  shall 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.'' 

Thus  the  annihilation  of  all  human  claims,  through  the  demonstra- 
tion of  God's  absolute  freedom  and  sovereignty  in  the  bestowment  of 
blesKing,  affords  no  evidence  of  arbitrariness  in  the  Divine  procedure, 
nor  yields  any  proof  of  unconditional,  personal  election.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  universal  freeness  of  His  grace  implies,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  very  reverse.  "  Behold,  therefore,  the  goodness  and  severity  of 
God:  on  those  who  fell,  severity;  but  towards  thee,  goodness,  if  thou 
continue  in  his  goodness:  otherwise  thou  also  shalt  be  cut  off.  And 
they,  if  they  abide  not  still  in  unbelief,  shall  be  graffed  in;  for  God 
is  able  to  graff  them  in  again." 


VL— IMPORTANT  FEATURES  OF  THE  DIVORCE 

QUESTION. 

FACTS  AND  REMARKS  ABOUT  THEM. 

■ 

NO.    I. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike,  Royalton,  Vt. 

I  AM  asked  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Homiletic  Rbttew 
some  of  the  features  of  the  Divorce  Question  with  special  regard  for 
the  needs  of  the  pulpit.  In  the  prescribed  limits  there  will  be  room 
for  only  a  few  facts  and  for  some  of  the  many  suggestions  that  might 
be  made.  The  first  article  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  the  facts.  Many 
of  these  have  been  given  to  the  public  by  the  writer  and  others,  but  8 
few  may  be  noted  here.  Some  of  them  are  now  given  for  the  first  time. 

1.  Statistics  of  Uivorce  hi  Outline.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  the  increase  in  divorces  in  this  country  has  mostly  taken  place 
since  1840  and  later.  Connecticut,  the  earliest  offender,  granted  only 
91  divorces  in  1849.  For  the  fourteen  years  ending  with  1878,  the 
year  she  began  to  reform,  the  annual  average  of  Connecticut  was  445. 
The  ratio  to  marriages  in  this  latter  period  was  one  to  10*4.  Vermont 
granted  94  in  1860  and  197  in  1878,  or  one  to  21*4;  New  Hampshire 
107  in  1860,  and  339  in  1880,  or  probably  one  to  10  marriages;  Mas- 
sachusetts had  243  in  1860,  and  655  in  1883,  or  from  one  to  51  to  one 
in  28  marriages;  Rhode  Island  162  in  1869,  and  271  in  1882.  There 
were  587  in  Maine  in  1880,  or  probably  one  to  every  10  marriages — ^a 
ratio  which  Rhode  Island  has  also  equalled  at  times.  Ohio  granted 
873  in  1865,  and  1,937  in  1883,  or  one  to  16  marriages.  New  Jotbcv 
granted  144  in  1879,  and  \^%  m  \ft^^,  oy  2\>qu\.  c>w^  \a  ^<^  xcArria^es  in 
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the  l»tter  year.  New  York  City  divorces  were  reported  in  the  Tribune 
as  213  in  1870,  and  816  in  1882.  Probably  the  ratio  to  marriages  was 
one  to  30  or  more.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dwinell  found  789  divorces  in  a 
recent  year  in  29  counties  of  California  to  5,849  marriage  licenses^  or 
one  to  7'4  !  Bat  one  to  3*9  marriages  was  found  in  Denver,  Colorado. 
A  report  from  three-fourths  of  the  counties  in  Indiana  is  given,  show- 
ing one  divorce  to  1 1*4  marriages.  Cook  County,  111.  (Chicago),  has 
never  shown  more  than  one  divorce  to  13  marriages,  and  in  the  last  two 
years  the  ratio  has  been  one  to  over  17.  One  or  two  interior  counties 
give  nearly  the  same  results.  One-third  of  Michigan  gave  one  divorce 
to  13*3  marriages  in  1882.  This  was  about  the  state  of  thing  in  Louis- 
ville, St.  Louis,  probably,  a  half  dozen  leading  counties  in  Kansas  and 
60  on.  More  statistics  might  be  given,  but  these  are  enough  to  show 
the  drift  of  things. 

2.  JRemarks  on  the  method  of  statistics.  The  better  comparison 
would  be  the  ratio  of  divorces  granted  in  a  given  year  to  the  number 
of  marriages  dissolved  that  year  for  all  causes.  We  should  then  be 
able  to  note  the  percentage  of  marriages,  or  families  broken  up  in  the 
divorce  courts,  as  compared  with  the  number  coming  to  a  natural  end 
in  the  death  of  husband  or  wife.  But  the  method  taken  is  the  only 
one  we  can  now  use.  It  is  the  one  adopted  by  all  statisticians  and 
writers  in  Europe  and  this  country,  for  want  of  the  material  for  a 
better  one;  and  it  is  a  fair  one  for  countries  not  having  a  rapid  growth 
in  population.  In  Vermont,  for  example,  the  marriage  relations 
formed  in  a  given  year  must  be  almost  exactly  equal  to  those  'dis- 
solved. In  other  states  the  ratio  of  divorces  to  the  marriages  of  the 
year^  underestimates  the  evil  of  divorces.  The  reason  is  that  the 
divorces  would  bear  a  larger  ratio  to  the  number  of  married  couples 
actually  separated  by  death  and  divorce  together,  in  an  increasing 
population,  than  it  would  to  the  number  married  within  the  year. 
TflJ^ing  Massachusetts  for  a  standard,  where  the  average  length  of 
married  life  before  a  divorce  is  nearly  eleven  years,  we  might  get  a 
basis  for  estimating  the  value  of  present  divorce  statistics.  They  may 
well  be  compared  with  the  marriages  of  ten  years  ago,  out  of  which 
the  average  came. 

3.  As  to  their  meaning.  One  divorce  to  every  ten  marriages,  as 
the  case  is  in  some  States,  means  that  ten  per  centum  of  all  families 
formed  in  those  States  are  coming  to  an  unnatural  or  violent  end.  In 
California  it  means  fo\irteen  (14)  per  cent.y  or  one-seventh.  In  other 
words,  the  surgery  of  the  courts — and  that  in  a  judicial  act  fatal  to 
the  case  under  treatment — is  the  chief  thing  American  society  offers 
for  the  solution  of  domestic  evils.  Its  remedy  ib  the  knife  applied  to 
the  .vital  bond,  with  a  fatal  result  in  about  four-fifths  of  all  the  cases 
brought  before  the  courts;  for  this  is  about  the  proportion  oi  '^\A\AQi\i*Sk 
grai^ted.     If  we  should  add  to  this  percentage  tlie  uiiVLTiovfw  xvwxcX^x 
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of  families  where  no  legal  divorce  occars,  bat  where  the  husband  and 
wife  separate  on  one  pretext  or  another — sometimes  to  marry  others 
illegally — the  figures  would  be  more  alarming  still.  In  some  States^ 
I  am  told  by  officials  and  others  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts,  that 
the  desertion  of  husbands  and  wives,  swapping  wives  and  the  like  in 
great  cities  and  among  the  migratory  working  people  of  manufacturing 
towns,  and  in  some  back  rural  districts,  goes  on  to  an  extent  that 
would,  if  reported  statistically  and  taken  together,  almost  double  th& 
reported  numbers  of  divorced  persons.  "  The  poor  man's  divorce  ^  is 
a  proverb  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  To  complete  the  statement, 
there  should  be  added  again  those  couples  in  which  one  or  both  mem- 
bers live  in  adulterous  relations;  and  still  further,  those  illicit  unions, 
formed  in  the  great  cities  more  especially,  which  aim  at  the  pleasures 
of  married  life  and  shun  the  legal  and  other  responsibilities  of  lawful 
wedlock.  All  these  are  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the 
prevalence  of  divorce.  They  vary  with  the  locality;  but,  as  only  the 
divorces  in  a  few  States  have  been  made  a  matter  of  statistical  report, 
these  others  can  only  be  the  subject  of  more  or  less  intelligent  guesses. 
But,  taken  together,  the  number  o(  families  which,  according  to 
Christian  standards,  are  destroyed  in  both  form  and  spirit,  or  morally 
ruined,  must  be  very  large. 

4.  Tfie  effects  of  Divorces  and  other  evils.  The  evils  of  divorce  do 
not  stand  alone.  If  hasty  marriages  lead  to  divorce,  it  is  also  true 
that  easy  divorce  encourages  unwise  marriages.  The  facilities  of  the 
divorce  courts  are  often  deliberately  taken  into  the  account  in  con- 
templating marriage.  The  marriage  rate  in  this  country  is  growing 
less.  The  birth-rate  is  declining,  and  much  faster  than  in  Europe. 
The  latter,  in  some  of  the  older  of  the  United  States,  is  far  lower 
than  in  most  European  countries.  Massachusetts,  in  this  respect,  is 
only  surpassed,  and  that  in  a  trifling  decimal,  by  France.  And  France 
is  bewailing  her  need  of  population!  The  other  dozen  nationalities 
reported  all  surpass  Massachusetts  by  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  The 
illegitimate  birth-rate,  as  reported  in  Massachusetts,  has  doubled  in 
less  than  a  generation.  And  careful  inquiry  of  officers  and  physi- 
cians brings  to  light  a  vast  deal  of  infanticide  and  criminal  abortion. 
In  one  State,  the  convictions  for  the  various  offences  against  chastity, 
the  reported  illegitimate  births  and  the  divorces,  had  each  nearly  or 
more  than  doubled  in  ten  years,  while  population  had  increased  only 
one-fourth.  Nearly  five  years  ago,  in  Boston,  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact,  which  was  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  State,  that  in  that  city 
convictions  for  keeping  houses  of  ill-fame  had  recently  fallen  off  more 
than  one-half,  and  that  those  for  the  relative  offence  of  night-walking 
were  scarcely  more  than  formerly.  Little  notice  was  taken  of  it. 
But  the  past  winter  eminent  citizens  have  charged  gross  neglect  upon 
the  officials  in  regard  to  these  \eTy  ^nW^. 
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This  field  needs  to  be  carefully  examined /or  its  relation  to  crime 
and paiuperism.  We  meet  such  facts  as  these:  The  Chief  of  the  Swiss 
Bureau  of  Statistics  says — and  Switzerland  is  about  the  only  European 
country  whose  divorce  laws  and  number  of  divorces  approach  those  of 
our  own  States:  —  "The  proportion  of  crime  committed  by  di- 
vorced men  is  from  eight  to  ten  times  greater  than  the  general 
average.''  "  The  tendency  to  suicide  on  the  part  of  men  who  have 
been  divorced  is  more  pronounced  than  that  of  widowers.  Morselli 
found  in  Wurtemburg  and  Saxony  five  and  six  times  their  propor- 
tion of  suicides  among  divorced  men  compared  with  the  married." 
^  Up  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  life  the  death-rate  of  divorced  men  is 
three  and  four  times  higher  than  that  of  married  men,  and  even 
bachelors  of  the  same  age,  and  it  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  wid- 
owers." In  France  it  is  said  that  14  per  cent,  of  the  suicides,  and  9*0 
per  cent,  in  Italy  are  due  to  domestic  troubles.  Out  of  the  whole 
number  during  five  years  in  France,  25  per  cent,  of  the  murders  and 
assassinations  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  poisonings  were  ascribed  to 
domestic  dissensions  and  adulteries.  The  Director  of  the  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Causes  of  Crime  for  England  and  Wales  says :  "  Drink 
and  Inmiorality  are  each  responsible  for  about  two-fifths  of  all  crime 
in  England;"  and  he  plainly  intends  sexual  immorality. 

These  statements  are  made  of  foreign  countries.  The  material  for 
an  estimate  concerning  any  of  our  States  hardly  exists,  even  in  the 
scantiest  form.  But,  after  three  or  four  years'  observation  directed 
specially  to  the  point,  I  expect  to  find  that  statistical  proof  would 
show  a  divorce,  or  some  other  violation  of  the  seventh  commandment, 
among  the  causes  of  homicide  quite  as  frequently  as  intemperance. 
And  it  would  appear  among  the  causes  or  concomitants  of  most  classes, 
could  we  give  the  actual  facts,  of  crime  with  a  frequency  that  would 
astonish  those  who  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  intemperance  as  the 
overwhelming  cause  of  crime  and  its  conditions. 

Do  I  question  the  statistics  as  to  intemperance  ?  Not  at  all,  as  they 
are  commonly  given.  But  two  or  three  things  must  be  said  in  regard 
to  them.  They  are  often  obtained  by  following  this  single  clue  alone. 
The  investigator  is  looking  only  for  intemperance  as  a  cause  of  crime. 
Wherever  this  appears  the  crime  is  charged  to  rum.  But  let  him  take 
licentiousness  as  a  clue — a  more  difficult  one  to  follow — and  something 
Uke  the  same  result  might  come  of  it.  The  truth  is  that  the  causes  of 
a  single  crime  are  often  many  and  complex.  The  English  opinion  I 
have  already  quoted  is  probably  based,  or  should  be,  on  the  more  cor- 
rtet  method  of  searching  at  tfie  same  time  for  as  rnxxny  of  the  causes 
of  each  crime  aspossibUy  and  careftUly  weighing  and  classifyifig  the 
fu/cU.  Intemperance  is  sometimes  simply  the  match  dropped  into  the 
gunpowder  that  lust  has  thrown  about.  An  officer  oi  tViQ  Pi\«ot\.^!^- 
form  Association  recently  asked  me  to  prepare  a  paper  outYiQ  cohiv^q.* 
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lion  between  crime  and  the  home,  offering  to  put  the  necessary  statis- 
tical material  in  my  hands  for  the  purpose.  But  he  has  sorrowfoOj 
told  me  what  I  feared  would  be  the  case,  that  the  material  could  not 
be  had  without  original  investigation.  And  yet  I  suspect  that  under- 
neath  most  intemperance  and  most  licentiousness,  back  of  the  fir 
greater  part  of  most  crime  and  pauperism,  lies  the  more  f  undamentil 
and  inclusive  cause  of  defective  family  life.  Lack  of  wise  training  in 
obedience,  self-denial,  regard  for  the  interests  of  others,  patient  en- 
durance in  well-doing  in  the  home,  prepare  both  old  and  young  for  i 
career  of  vice  and  crime  and  increase  poverty.  A  comprehensive 
and  critical  study  of  the  causes  of  crime  that  shall  pass  beyond  the 
narrow,  one-sided  efforts  that  have  been  annually  put  forth  in  the  in- 
ton^sts  of  a  single  philanthrophy  is  a  most  important  work  of  the 
times.  Social  science  has  valuable  suggestions  for  the  professional 
reformer.  The  history  of  society  will  give  interesting  hints.  Neither 
philanthropic  effort  or  legislation  reform  will  be  fairly  equipped  for 
their  work  until  provision  is  made  for  this  better  study  of  the  causes 
and  conditions  of  crime  and  the  evils  of  divorce  and  vice.  And 
the  clergy  can  do  much  towards  encouraging  this  work  of  giving 
breadth  to  statistical  inquiry. 

These  are  the  chief  hints  for  which  I  have  room  here.     Another 
article  will  add  to  them  and  touch  other  phases  of  the  subject. 


VII.— LEAVES  FROM  A  PREACHER'S  NOTEBOOK. 

NO.    IX. 

Bt  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

0.  A  great  power  is  lodged  in  ulfkai  mny  he  oaXkd  rhdorieal  sffmpathy.  In  an  aatbor. 
this  consists  firRt,  in  sympathy  with  the  snbjeot  on  which  he  writes,  and  the 
object  for  which  he  writes  ;  secondly,  in  sympathy  with  the  reader.  In  an  orator, 
there  mast  be  sympathy  with  the  theme  and  sympathy  with  the  audience,  ia 
order  to  conviction  and  persnasion.  For  nnless  there  be  sympathy  with  the 
theme,  the  orator  himself  is  not  conyinoed  ;  how,  then,  can  he  work  that  oonfio- 
tioD  and  persuasion  in  others  which  is  eioquence  in  exercise  ?— the  transfer  of  tbt 
speaker's  intellectual  and  emotional  life  to  the  hearer.  Among  our  platform 
orators.  Ruf  us  Ghoate  possessed,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  this  sympathy  with  hi* 
theme  ;  Henry  Clay  wa8  equally  remarkable  for  sympathy  with  his  andienoe,  but 
no  man  perhaps,  in  our  country,  possessed  both  mpre  eminently  than  Daniel 
^Veb^ter.  In  the  pulpit.  Robert  Hall  was  an  example  of  sympathy  with  his  sab- 
ject  ;  George  Whitefield,  especially,  of  sympathy  with  his  hearers  ;  in  the  oombi- 
nntioD  of  both  elements  Thomas  Chalmers  and  John  M.  Mason  doubtless  sor- 
pAKsed  them,  as  Spurgeon  and  Christlieb  do  now  excel  most  other  men. 

01.  What  is  the  ideol  government  ?  This  was  the  question  asked  at  the  court  of 
Periander  of  Corinth,  and  seven  sages  gave  their  respective  answers.  Bias  said: 
'<  Where  the  law  has  no  superior."  Thales  :  "  Where  the  citizens  are  neither  too 
rtch,nor  too  poor."  Anacharsis  replied:  "  Where  virtue  is  honored,  and  Tioe  de- 
tested." Cleobulus :  *' Where  the  subjects  fear  guilt  more  than  punishment." 
ChiJo  replied  :  **  Where  the  \awa  are  more  regarded  than  the  orators.**    But  Solon 

said  :  **  Where  an  injury  done  to  the  meanest  suh)edL  \s  au  VmnU.  u^cm  fke  wkdU  c(mMf 
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tjon."  Oombina  all  theea  tests,  and  behold  them,  more  than  met,  in  the  goyem- 
BMDiof  God.  That  is  an  absolnte  monarohy,  but  infinite  perfection  is  the  power 
that  guides  the  one  will.  The  law  has  no  superior,  for  He  is  law,  represented  and 
etabodied.  There  is  social  eqnality,  no  easte,  no  inyidions  distinction,  no  aris- 
tottasy.  There,  holiness  is  loved  and  wickedness  hated,  and  gnilt  is  feared  more 
than  penalty.  There,  no  appeals  to  passion,  or  impulse,  or  anworthy  motive  sway 
Um  holy  mind  either  to  obedience  or  rebellion.  Sapreme  glory  of  all !  the  least 
and  lowest  of  all  the  citizens  is  borne  on  the  very  bosom  of  Deity,  and  shielded  by 
the  Tery  panoply  of  heayen  !  All  the  resoarces  of  the  universe  are  marshaled  in 
■rrmy  to  protect  and  shelter  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  most  insignificant. 
Indeed,  no  obedient  child  of  God  is  insignificant 

Cn.  Bernard  de  PaUasy,  a  native  of  Agen,  in  France,  and  a  maker  of  earthen- 
viM^  at  Saintes,  distinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge  and  talents.  He  was  a  Gal- 
Tinist,  and  the  French  king,  Henry  IIL,  said  to  him  one  day  that  he  should  be 
apmpelled  to  give  him  up  to  his  enemies  unless  he  changed  his  religion.  "Tou 
have  often  said  to  me,  sire,"  was  the  undaunted  reply  of  De  Palissy,  **  that  yon 
pHied  me ;  but  as  for  me,  I  pity  yon,  who  have  given  utterance  to  such  words  as 
*  I  shall  be  compelled.'  These  are  unkingly  words,  and  I  say  to  you,  in  royal 
iphnae,  that  neither  the  Guises,  nor  all  your  people,  nor  yourself,  are  able  to  com- 
.pel  an  humble  manufacturer  of  earthenware  to  bend  his  knee  before  statues/* 

dlL  77iere  ia  a  kind  cf  pdtyp  that  applies  a  suction  valve  to  every  pore,  until 
its  victim  melts  into  the  form  of  the  destroyer.  I  have  often  thought  that  the 
world  is  such  a  polyp,  when  it  gets  hold  of  the  nominal  disciple. 

CIV.  The  inseriptiona  cn  sunr^Uals,  if  collected,  would  make  an  interesting  and 
suggestive  book.  Oaford:  Pereunt  et  imputantur :  the  hours  pensh  and  are  im- 
puted. AJt^HHtsford:  Nv^  epxerat:  the  night  cometh.  Another,  we  know  not 
where  :  "  Go  about  your  business.** 

Another:  Qtuub  lenta  acoedit,  qnun  Telox  praeterit  horn  1 

Ut  cftpiaa,  patiens  esto,  sedesto  vigil  I 

Another:  "  Sn  pen  d'heaze  Diea  Labeure." 

CV.  The  imporUmcecfa  decision,  especially  at  the  crises  of  life.  A  French  noble- 
man says :  "Every  man  goes  down  to  Damascus  once  in  his  life."  But  how  few, 
Kke  Saul  of  Tarsus,  immediately  obey  the  heavenly  vision !  I  insert  the  original 
as  a  very  remarkable  paragraph  : 

Vn  dt  pha.—SaaM  ce  titre  a  pam  one  broobnre  da  Uarquls  de  TkUeyrand-Ptelgord.  Un  de  ptut, 
€*«•!  un  ripabUcain  de  plus,  yoioi  d'aillenn  la  oourte  pr6£ace  de  oet  terit,  qui  a  caasi  dans  le 
fcaboMi  l<«int-Oennain  quelque  Amotion : 

Tdat  homme  a  aon  chemin  de  Damas.    Bien  pen  imitent  aaint-Panl. 

Oomme  bien  d'aatrea,  J'ai  6t6  eooid  i  la  gimnde  Toix  ooi  oommande  &  iniomme  d'€tre  utile  i  ms 
■JwMiMiie;  mais  mte  lea  malheurs  qtd  ont  aocabU  la  France,  en  prteenoe  dee  efforta  gto^reox  et 
flOpalBiiti  de  la  democratie  rdpublicaine  poor  £aire  aortir  le  pavs  da  goaffre  dana  lequel  I'avait 
plaifl  I'empiie,  )e  ne  me  eena  paa  le  droit  de  reater  q>ectatear  mdUMrent  de  la  latte. 

Shna  la  gnuide  ann4e  hamanitaire,  Je  viens  prendre  mon  rang  aa  eoldat,  aimplement,  mala  loy- 
•iMMnt. 

A  la  dlmoeratla  o(»temporaine,  je  viena  dire : 

OoBptoa  anr  un  ripublicain  de  flua. 

CH.-M.,  MaBQUIB  DX  TALXXnUMD-PKniOORD. 

CVL  The  tedcf  a  aermon  is,  after  all,  its  ^ectiveness.  Judged  by  the  standards 
of  homiletios  or  hermeneutics,  many  a  discourse  is  very  defective,  which  is  never- 
theless very  ^eetive.  The  beauty  of  the  fishing  tackle  js  one  thing— the  catching 
of  flab  is  the  test  of  the  fisherman. 

CVIL  8eff'4ndulgenee  tends  to  a  monstrous  sdf-absorptiun.  It  is  a  bad  thing  to  get 
into  the  habit  of  thinking  and  of  studying  to  gratify  self.  It  finds  us  sickening 
or  wearying  of  one  gratification  after  another,  yet  constantly  seeking  something 
BOW,  till  like  Xerxes  we  are  ready  to  ofier  a  reward  to  any  one  who  will  invent  a 
BOW  form  of  pleasure.  The  habit  of  self-indulgence  is  fatal  lo  f^^mui^Vrs  qI  c^i^a- 
»eler.    The  purest  gntiOoatioDs  comes  to  us  unsought.    Aa  AxllixxT  1L«j:^\0l  «a:^^ 
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pleasare,  like  onr  shmdows,  flees  when  punned,  bni  follows  when  we  Beem  to  for- 
sake it. 

CVIIL  BtpaerfAu^  is  the  Law  qf  Hdy  LLvbug.  When  Israel  entered  Gsnsan  they 
were  forbidden  to  entangle  themnelves  with  allianees  with  Egypt,  Ass^rria  and 
Cnnaanites.  For  400  years  they  kept  aloof.  Then  Solomon  renewed  interoonne 
with  Egypt,  married  Pharaoh's  daughter  and  flagrantly  Tiolated  the  law  in  Dent. 
xTii:  16.  by  bringing  Tast  numbers  of  Egyptian  horses  into  Jadea.  Disasters 
rapidly  followed.  He  liTed  to  see  his  worst  foes,  Jeroboam  and  Hadad,  guests  st 
Pharaoh's  court;  and  in  the  next  generation  an  Egyptian  king  captured  Jerasa- 
1cm  and  despoiled  palaoes  and  even  the  Temple.  Still  worse,  the  Egyptian  Idol, 
Apis,  or  the  sacred  bull,  was  worshiped  at  Dan  and  Bethel  and  swayed  the  whole 
northern  kingdom. 

CIX.  Stoddard,  the  3£issionary  to  Persia,  "  whose  astronomy  ended  in  the  star  of 
Bethlehem." 

CX  Dr.  Gordon  says  our  modem  inventions  are  little  more  than  the  enlarging  or 
elongating  of  our  own  faculties  and  organs.  The  telegraph  is  the  extension  of  the 
arm  as  by  nerves  of  wire,  so  that  we  write  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles;  the 
telephone  is  the  extension  of  our  voice  and  of  our  neighbor's  ear;  the  bioyde  the 
lengthening  of  our  legs  so  that  we  reach  ten  feet  instead  of  two;  the  telescope  and 
microscope  enlarge  our  vision  so  that  we  see  5,000,000  miles  intead  of  five,  etc.,  etc 

CXI.  The  Grace  qf  Ooniimuince,  Jno.  viii:  31,  32.  There  is  a  preparatory  stage 
of  discipleship:  the  mind  and  heart  and  will  moved,  but  the  soul  not  yet  made 
new  in  Christ.  It  is  the  vestibule  of  salvation;  all  depends  on  holding  on,  going 
on,  continuing.  The  seed  is  in  the  soil,  but  needs  to  get  root  and  grow.  Satan 
then  brings  all  his  power  to  bear  to  prevent  continuance  in  well  doing.  Here  the 
resuUs  of  continuance  are  indicated:  1.  Confirmation  of  Discipleship.  2.  Bevela- 
tion  of  Truth.  3.  Emancipation  from  Sin.  Our  Lord  puts  before  his  followers 
something  to  do,  to  prove,  to  know,  to  become. 

CXn.  T%e  Nature  of  Liberty.  Cicero  says:  Libertas  est  potestaa  faeiendi  id 
quod  jure  liceat.  Lawlessness,  license,  is  not  liberty.  True  freedom  is  found 
only  in  obedience  toj>roper  restraint.  A  river  finds  liberty  to  flow,  only  between 
banks;  without  these  it  would  only  spread  out  into  a  slimy,  stagnant  pool 
Planets,  uncontrolled  by  law,  would  only  bring  wreck  to  themselves  and  the  uni- 
verse. The  same  law  which  fences  us  in,  fences  others  out;  the  restraints  which 
regulate  our  liberty  also  insnre  and  protect  it.  It  is  not  control,  but  the  right 
kind  of  control,  and  a  cheerful  obedience  which  make  the  freeman.    Psalm  xl:  8. 

CXIII.  Cfirist  in  the  Word  The  main  value  of  the  Scripture  is  that  it  is  a  casket 
enshrining  one  priceless  jewel,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  pearl  is  found  in  the 
pearl  shell.  The  shell  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  only  a  fainter  image  of  the  beauty 
which  is  gathered  into  one  symmetrical  sphere,  in  the  gem  which  it  contains. 
That  same  beauty,  secreted  by  the  mantle  of  the  pearl  oyster  and  diffosed  over 
the  interior  surface,  constitutes  the  mother  of  pearl. 
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Bt  ThBODOBS  L.   OUTIiEB,  D.D.,  IN  THX 

Lapatxttb     Atsmttx     Pbbbbttbbian 

Chubch,  Bbookltn,  N.  Y. 
^vdgt  Vda  rather,  that  no  manput  a  stum' 

hUng-Uock  or  an  occasion  to  faU  in  his 

broOia^a  way, — ^Bom.  xiv:  13. 

DuBZNO  the  last  week,  the  rash  and 
reckless  act  of  a  single  individiial  start- 
led this  whole  eommonity,  when  he 
sought  notoriety  and  foand  death. 
Frohably  the  universal  epitaph  of  him 
who  thos  flnng  himself  away  from  yon- 
der bridge  would  be,  *'  Died  as  the  fool 
dieth."  Yet,  while  the  whole  commu- 
nity is  startled  by  the  sudden,  and  what 
proved  to  be  the  suicidal,  act  of  a  fel- 
low-creature, Qod'B  eye  is  continually 
seeing  the  slower,  but  equally  sure  fling- 
ing away  of  precious  lives,  and  too  often 
ofinunortalsords.  That  Omnisdeut  Eye 
which  sees  the  whole  community  every 
bonr  in  its  inmost  life,  is  seeing,  I  fear, 
strange,  sad  things,  slow  tragedies,  but 
certain.  He  has  seen  thousands  of  peo- 
ple round  about  us  sorely  tempted, 
prompted  to  do  that  which  they  must 
liave  recognised  was  fearfully  danger- 
ous, and  might  be  fatally  hurtful,  and 
which  yet  they  have  done.  God  has 
seen  hundreds  of  young  men  balancing 
the  question  whether  to  yield  to  allure- 
ments of  sinful  fashion  and  custom,  or 
to  preserve  cleanliness  and  purity  of 
body  and  of  mind ;  seen  many  a  one 
turning  in,  at  the  close  of  a  hard  day*s 
work,  to  a  rendezvous  where  there  was 
only  hilarity  for  the  moment,  but  at  last 
an  empty  purse,  an  empty  character, 
and  a  desolated  home.  He  has  seen 
written  in  invisible  letters  over  the 
door-ways  of  many  of  these  splendidly 
upholstered  haunts  of  temptaUon:  "He 
that  entereth  here  is  not  wise:  rich  men 
here  made  poor,  thrifty  men  idle,  hon- 
est men  deceptive  and  worthless,  sound 
men  sick,  moral  men  vicious,  parents 


made  childless,  children  made  orphans, 
wives  made  widows,  and  immortal  souls 
by  a  slow  torture  put  to  a  death  that 
never,  never  dies."  Qod  has  seen  thou- 
sands of  young  men  debating  the  ques- 
tion whether  to  go  on  or  halt,  whether 
to  take  the  leap  or  hold  back.  Yet  the 
drinker  has  gone  on  and  drank,  the 
vender  has  gone  on  and  sold  death  by 
measure;  and  Qod  has  seen,  sometimes, 
a  mere  boy  drawn  into  that  maelstrom 
of  temptation,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  aged  hand  trembling  as  it  grasped 
the  glass  which  was  to  be  the  cup  of 
death.  He  has  seen  sometimes  a  father 
— strange  sight ! — a  father  putting  that 
Very  glass  of  temptation  on  his  own 
table,  and  religious  people  offering 
(thoughtlessly,  I  trow)  that  which  might 
be  the  first  snare,  the  first  step  in  a 
career  that  shall  lead  down  to  darkness 
and  the  grave.  And  oh,  what  sorrowful 
spectacles  Qod  is  witnessing !  As  a  pas- 
tor during  these  five-and-twenty  years, 
I  have  been  called  to  see  so  many,  and 
during  the  last  few  days  others  still,  and 
the  thought  has  often  come  to  me.  What 
spectacles  the  All-seeing  Eye  must  wit- 
ness every  week  and  every  day  amid  the 
more  than  half  a  million  of  people  that 
fill  our  great  city !  Ah,  the  picture  is 
beyond  all  human  pencil.  Dor^  left  be- 
hind him  many  most  extraordinary  pic- 
turesque specimens  of  his  genius  in  de- 
picting the  terrible.  The  hand  of  Dor6 
never  painted  a  single  week's  experience 
in  Brooklyn,  for  he  would  have  had  to 
put  into  it  everything  that  was  terrible 
and  revolting— health  in  ruins,  hope 
destroyed,  affections  crushed,  prayers 
silenced,  the  chosen  seats  of  domestic 
peace  made  desolate.  He  might  put  in 
the  distant  back-ground  the  vanishing 
vision  of  a  happy  past,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground the  terrible  certainty  of  au  un- 
ending woe,  prison  houses  with  doors 
that  open  only  one  way.   He  might  peo- 
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pie  hit  oanTM  with  men  whose  that- 
tered  forms  ore  tenanted  by  tormented 
souls,  with  little  children  on  whose  lips 
the  smiles  seldom  play,  with  women  in 
whose  cheeks  furrows  have  been  plowed 
by  tears  wrung  from  a  breaking  heart. 
Paint  that,  and  you  see  what  Qod  sees 
every  week  in  our  own  beautiful  and 
beloved  city;  and  then  light  it  up  with 
the  glares  that  flash  from  the  infernal 
flres,  and  you  will  be  bound  to  confess 
that,  though  you  see  it  not  yourself,  that 
Omniscient  Eye  beholds  it  continually. 
And  we  ought  not  to  turn  our  sympa- 
thies, our  prayers,  our  earnest  example 
and  our  influence,  from  these  most 
heart-rending  spectacles.  In  view  of 
this,  do  yon  wonder  that  year  after  year, 
and  often  during  the  year,  I  have  come 
to  this  pulpit  bowed  in  spirit,  with  a 
woe  is  me  if  I  lift  not  up  my  voice  and 
cease  not  continually  to  -warn,  contin- 
ually to  instruct,  continually  to  invite, 
that,  R8  far  as  I  am  permitted  to  shep- 
herd these  households  and  homes,  I  may 
be  kept  guiltless  from  having  failed  to 
present  the  whole  gospel  of  love»  and 
do  all  that  is  in  my  power  to  save  from 
a  doom  like  that 

Therefore  it  is  that'  I  have  brought 
you  this  morning  this  passage,  pre- 
senting this  great  fact  from  this  one 
standpoint ;  not  its  political  bearing, 
nor  its  scientific  bearing,  nor  its  medi- 
cal aspect  —  its  personal  aspect,  its 
domestic  aspect.  And  I  brought  this 
declaration  of  God,  not  man's  utterance, 
but  His,  when  I  read  to  you  that  it  was 
right  that  no  one  should  put  a  stumbling- 
block  nor  an  occasion  to  fall  in  the  way 
of  his  brother,  that  it  was  right  and 
good  not  to  drink  wine  whereby  thy 
brother  doth  stumble  or  is  made  weak. 
I  lay  down  this  principle,  that  you  and 
I  have  no  right  to  do  that  whose  influ- 
ence is  mischievous  to  others ;  and  we 
are  to  withhold  ourselves  from  this, 
not  from  a  law  of  self-preservation,  but 
from  a  law  of  brotherly  love.  The  legal 
liberty  of  a  good  man  or  a  good  woman 
never  should  be  exercised  when  a  moral 
evil  will  flow  from  that  exercise.  We 
are  never  to  put  stumbling-blocks  and 
occasions  to  fall  in  the  way  of  othei^. 


That  is  jnat  M  thorough  a  Bible  doe- 
trine  as  that  great  eentrml,  gknious  doe- 
trine  set  forth  last  SabbaUi  morning,  of 
the  atoning  blood  and  saoriflce  of  Joms 
Christ;  not  so  vital,  of  course,  but  it 
comes  from  the  same  source;  it  is  a  part 
of  the  same  goepeL  I  say  again,  absti- 
nence from  that  which  injures  others, 
should  come  home  to  every  one  that 
loves  others  with  the  grip  of  a  moral 
obligation.  That  is  the  principle  which 
God's  Word  lays  down.  The  Apostle  says 
it  is  ndXXov—iaax,  beautiful,  morally 
right,  not  to  drink  wine  whereby  thy 
brother  stumbleth  and  is  made  weak  and 
destroyed.  You  maysay  it  is  inexpedient 
Well,  expediency  is  a  limber  word,  often. 
It  has  been  used  sometimes  to  excuse 
sin.  I  have  no  idea  of  expediency,  but 
right.  In  the  long  run,  it  is  never  ex- 
pedient to  do  aught  save  what  is  W^At 
It  never  can  be  expedient  to  do  wrong. 

The  inherent  evil  of  using  all  aloo» 
holio  beverages  and  intoxicants  is  two* 
fold.  One  reason  is  that  it  exposes  yon 
and  me  to  danger.  The  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  alcohol  is  to  strike  right  to 
the  brain,  overturn  the  throne,  and 
through  the  brain  reach  the  Tery  soul 
I  confess  here  that  I  have  been  an  ab- 
stainer, from  childhood,  for  self-pre- 
servation also;  I  could  not  pnt  a  coal  of 
fire  in  a  nervous  system  as  inflamma- 
ble as  mine  without  danger  of  combus- 
tion, conflagration.  But  that  is  not  the 
greatest  reason.  It  is  because  it  puts  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  pathway  of 
others,  whom  you  and  I,  according  to 
the  Golden  Rule,  are  to  love  as  we  love 
ourselves. 

Then  I  again  repeat  the  propodtioD, 
that  no  good  man  or  woman  has  a  right 
to  do  Anything  the  influence  of  whieh 
is  certainly  hurtful  to  their  fellow-men 
and  possibly  hurtful  to  themselves.  I 
have  a  legal  right  to  do  a  great  many 
things  that  I  have  no  moral  right  as  a 
Christian  to  do  for  a  single  moment 
I  have  a  legal  right  to  take  strychnine, 
if  I  choose,  or  arsenic;  I  have  no  moral 
right  to  commit  self-destrnetion.  I 
have  a  legal  right  to  do  many  things 
which  by  their  influence  may  work 
f&UiL  \uyity  to  my  fellow-men.     Tt^ 
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kw  of  Brooklyn  does  not  forbid  it,  nor 
doM  the  law  of  New  York,  or  the  Union 
forbid  i%,  bnt  in  that  blessed  Book  is 
the  higher  and  deeper  law,  that  I  must 
not  toneh  with  the  tip  of  my  finger  any 
inch  utterance  or  deed.  If  I  loTe 
Christy  let  me  keep  the  oommandments 
of  lore.  I  have  a  legal  right*  for  in- 
stance,  to  attend  the  lewdest  theatres, 
even  snch  as  disfigure  and  disgrace  the 
dead  walls  and  the  open  windows  of 
this  dty  with  their  flagrant  and  intol- 
erable indecencies,  that  onght  to  be 
rappressed  by  onr  ciTil  anthorities  as 
hnrtfol,  poisonous  and  damning.  I 
have  a  legal  right  to  attend  eTen  snch 
haunts  as  those,  as  far  as  the  civil  law 
is  concerned;  bnt  I  haye  no  moral  right 
to  set  my  foot  inside  the  door,  not 
merely  becanse  I  may  pollute  my  imag- 
ination and  memory  with  what  might 
not  be  easily  efbced  for  days  or  months, 
bnt  because  the  whole  garnished, 
ottering,  gilded  establishment  is  to 
many  a  young  man,  and  perhaps  to 
many  a  young  woman  of  this  city,  a 
chandeliered  and  crimson  hell.  My 
fifty  oentfl^  more  or  less,  at  the  box 
office  is  my  patronage  and  support. 
When  I  enter  there  I  become  a  partner. 
Dram  shops  are  only  open  for  money, 
and  erery  contributor  sustains  them  as 
mudi  as  you  sustain  the  cause  of  mis- 
sions when  yon  give  that  doUar  to  that 
b|Mket»  to  send  Christ  to  the  heathen. 
Ton  become  a  partner  in  the  work  of 
misaions,  do  you  not?  You  become  a 
partner  in  every  haunt,  every  amuse- 
mentk  everything  to  which  yon  con- 
tribute. A  contribution  of  money  gives 
partaership  in  everything  in  the  com- 
munity which  may  be  for  good  or  evil, 
for  blessing  or  ban. 

Now  on  that  great,  broad  principle  I 
maintain  that  you  and  I  onght  not  to 
give  the  sanction  of  example  to  most  per- 
ilous and  often  deadly  usages.  A  glass 
of  wine  on  my  table  will  entrap  some 
young  man  whose  nervous  system  is 
seuto  and  who  is  very  susceptible  to 
alcoholio  atimulants.  What  right  have 
I  to  set  a  trap  for  his  precious  life  ? 
What  right  have  I  to  put  the  sanction 
of  my  influence  as  a  miniater  of  Jesus 


Christ  over  that  cup,  so  that  he  shall  go 
away  and  quote  me  as  his  tempter,  his 
authority  in  the  practice?  I  become 
an  accomplice  in  whatever  that  tempt- 
ed young  man  may  do  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  glass.  He  goes  away  from 
my  table  and  commits  an  outrage;  1 
am  his  accomplice.  If  he  utters  an 
oath,  that  is  port  mine.  If  he  lies  (for 
drunkenness  is  an  awfnl  promoter  of 
deception ;  I  have  had  over  forty  years*^ 
labor  in  this  line),  I  am  partly  respons- 
ible. If  he  blasphemes,  I  have  an 
ownership  in  the  blasphemy;  he  would 
not  have  done  it  but  for  me.  Can  1  es- 
cape responsibility  ?  Ah,  this  putting 
the  bottle  to  a  neighbor's  lips  briugs  on 
you  and  me  a  fearful  responsibility  for 
what  comes  out  of  those  lips.  When  we 
put  it  behind  the  hands,  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  what  the  hands  may  do. 
If  we  put  the  stumbling-block  right  be- 
fore a  fellow-creature,  and  he  falls,  he 
falls  over  us. 

With  that  view  of  the  subject,  I  ask^ 
is  it  too  much  to  ask  of  every  one  in 
this  coDgregation  to  avoid  all  tamper- 
ing and  complicity  with  a  usage  that 
involves  such  risks,  and  in  millions  of 
cases  has  wrought  such  irreparable  and 
eternal  ruin  ?  Are  we  certain  that  we 
are  at  that  time  in  that  straight  path, 
of  which  I  discoursed  to  you  two  weeka 
ago,  if  we  are  leading  some  fellow-crea- 
ture in  a  broad,  open  path  to  tempta- 
tion and  ruin  ?  This  is  a  very  solemn 
question.  "Why,"  you  say,  "I  never 
looked  at  it,  perhaps,  in  that  way  be- 
fore." Well,  look  at  it  now.  I  have 
looked  at  it  in  that  light  a  great  many 
years,  and,  for  the  sake  of  your  chil- 
dren and  the  sake  of  your  husband,  for 
the  sake  of  your  brother,  for  the  sake  of 
your  neighbor's  child,  if  you  are  child- 
less yourself,  for  the  sake  of  all  these 
yonng  men  around  us  (God  pity  the 
stumblers !),  I  ask  you  to  look  at  it  in 
this  light  this  morning  and  to  put 
yourself  on  the  safe  side,  where  no  one 
can  ever  lay  upon  you  the  terrible  re- 
sponsibility of  having  tempted  them 
into  the  pathway  of  eternal  death;  for 
that  Book  says  that  no  dt\ukVftx\  ^vt^ 
inherit  the  kingdom  ol  Qio-\,    O  Wo^Oa. 
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not  these  bottled  terpents,  that,  be- 
neath the  crimson  and  the  sparkle,  bite 
and  devoor,  and  lose  not  the  sharpness 
of  their  fan|^  while  eternity  endnres. 
Ob,  the  word  "stnmblers**  has  a  sad 
and  touching  pathos  in  it.  I  hardly 
dare  allude  to  them.  It  would  touch 
many  of  us,  perhaps  all  of  us,  too  ten- 
derly. It  would  rcTeal  the  tragedy  in 
many  a  family  circle,  the  empty  chair 
in  many  a  home,  the  sorrow  and  the 
shame  that  you  and  I  have  often  walked 
backward  and  sought  to  cover  with  the 
mantle  of  forgetfulness.  This  day  the 
tnrf  that  the  Aiay  Runshine  kisses  into 
green,  hides  dark,  deep  tragedies, 
crushed  hopes,  ruined  souls;  for  we 
are  told  that  at  the  last  this  tempter 
biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like 
an  adder.  But  when  the  last  shall 
come  God  only  knoweth,  and  how  long 
the  last  shall  last  God's  Word  declares. 
80  much  more  I  say,  dear  friends,  in 
view  of  accountability.  You  who  last 
Sabbath  confessed  Jesus  as  your  Savior, 
avoid  everything  by  which  you  may 
give  occasion  to  your  fellow-man  to 
stumble,  if  he  shall  stumble  into  perdi- 
tion. 

In  presenting  to  you  this  morning 
this  great  question  of  abstinence  from 
the  bottle  and  our  duty  as  Christians  to 
oppose  the  drinking  usage -you  will 
observe  that  is  the  point  with  me  this 
morning,  the  drinking  usage,  the  cus- 
tom of  offering,  partaking,  passing, 
having  any  partnership  in  alcoholic 
beverages — I  wish  to  say  a  word,  before 
I  close,  in  behalf  of  a  noble  institution, 
with  which  I  have  been  associated  from 
the  very  hour  of  its  birth,  the  National 
Temperance  Society  and  Publication 
House.  For  twenty  years  I  have  been 
identified  with  that  most  benevolent 
and  beneficent  organization.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  give  it  its  name;  it  was 
my  privilege  to  draft  its  constitution 
and  to  write  the  first  line  it  ever  pub- 
lished, still  circulating  as  a  little  tract 
called  <'  A  Shot  at  the  Decanter."  Dur- 
ing the  first  eighteen  years  the  presi- 
dential chair  of  this  organization  was 
held  by  that  prince  of  Christian  philan- 
tbropy,  William  £.  Dodge.   Foi  ihe\aal 


two  years  the  chair  has  been  occopied 
by  the  venerable  ex-presideni  of  WH- 
liams  College,  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  whose 
good  gray  head  thousands  of  Americans 
learned  to  know  and  revere  under  the 
shadow  of  old  Greylock.  At  the  late 
annual  meeting  of  the  society  its  mem- 
bers so  urgently  pressed  your  pastor  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  society, 
that  I  have  consented  to  do  so  for  ooe 
year,  with  the  understanding  that  there 
shall  be  no  interference  with  the  prior 
claims  of  this  church  to  my  time  and 
strength,  and  that  I  shall  be  so  ^  re- 
lieved from  active  duty  that  no  hm- 
drance  shall  be  put  in  my  way  to  the 
fullest  carrying  out  of  the  work  to  which 
I  stand  pledged  as  your  minister. 

Kow  what  is  the  purpose  and  the 
province  and  the  work  of  an  organiia- 
tion  that  during  twenty  years  has  re- 
ceived and  expended  about  one  million 
of  dollars  ?  I  answer,  that,  while  it  ii 
a  truly  religious,  it  is  not  a  sectarian 
institution.  In  our  Board  meetings 
every  Christian  denomination  is  repre- 
sented. Neither  is  it  a  political  or  par- 
tisan organization.  We  have,  as  a  soci- 
ety, no  sort  of  oiBdal  connection  with 
any  political  party — ^Bepublloan,  Demo- 
cratic, or  Prohibition.  We  never  pre- 
sent any  candidates  for  oiBee;  we  never 
issue  what  is  called  a  campaign  docn- 
ment  Last  year,  during  all  the  con- 
troversies involved  in  the  choice  of  na- 
tional rulers,  every  member  of  that  so- 
ciety was  allowed  to  follow  the  dictate! 
of  personal  conscience  as  a  citiaen.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  our  late  Preaideni  Dr. 
Mark  Hopkins,  beaded  the  eleetofsl 
ticket  in  the  State  of  Maaaaohnaeita  for 
one  of  the  candidates,  and  another  one 
of  our  officers  earnestly  supported  still 
another  presidential  candidate— not  as 
officers  of  our  society,  but  aa  dtiaens 
of  Massachusetts,  citisens  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey  or  any  other  common- 
wealth. I  make  this  statement  because 
I  know  there  has  been  an  unhappily 
and  entirely  false  impreaaion  hereto- 
fore given  in  regard  to -thai  asaooia- 
tion.  Now,  as  our  society  ia  not  de- 
nominational or  politioal,  what  ia  its 
c\i«nA\«t  «xid.  i^ui\ioae  ?    In  <mm  word, 
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it  is  SB  adMootor.  lU  supreme  purpose 
Is  to  ednoste  the  popular  mind,  heart 
and  oonsdenoe  for  the  reformation  of 
ehaiaeter,  oondnot  and  onstoms.  Its 
single  motto  is:  Ednoate,  tdwnatt,  edu- 
cate, EDUOATE.  If  yon  will  go  OTer 
to  onr  pnblioation  rooms  in  Beads 
Street^  yon  will  find  on  those  shelTes 
thirteen  hundred  publications;  from  a 
little  leaflet  up  to  Yolumes  of  Ats  hun- 
dred pages,  discussing  eTery  phase  of 
the  movement,  scientific,  social,  relig- 
ious and  ciTil,  as  far  as  it  bears  upon 
the  general  duties  of  citizens.  Han  j  of 
these  are  firom  the  pens  of  the  ablest  and 
best  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. We  have  issued  over  six  hundred 
millions  of  pages  in  the  shape  of  tracts 
and  Yolumes.  We  hsTe  published  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  Sabbath- 
sdiool  books,  some  of  them,  as  I  can 
testify,  of  the  very  highest  and  best 
order.  We  circulate  every  month  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  copies  of 
a  paper  for  children.  If  you  can  help 
save  the  children,  you  are  sure  to  help 
save  the  country  from  the  curse  of 
strong  drink. 

During  the  last  year  perhaps  our  best 
work  has  been  among  the  freedmen  of 
the  South.  We  scatter  arguments 
against  the  dramshop,  of  course,  as  the 
nursery  of  vioe,  the  source  of  untold 
misery  to  the  body,  and  the  death  of 
the  soul.  But  our  chief  end  is  to  over- 
throw the  drinking  usages  of  society. 
They  endanger  your  child  and  mine; 
they  tempt  and  destroy  our  youth;  they 
blast  the  home;  tbey  feed  the  dram- 
shop. The  most  effectual  way  to  destroy 
dramshops  is  to  draw  away  customers. 
The  most  effectual  prohibitory  law  in 
the  world  is  to  write  on  every  man's 
heart  and  conscience,  **I  won't  drink 
intoiieating  liquors,  and  I  won't  buy 
them,  and  I  won't  touch  them  in  any 
shspe."  If  nobody  buys,  who  is  fool 
enough  to  offer  it  for  sale  ?  The  reason 
why  there  are  no  grog-shops  in  West- 
bfook,  Ireland,  is  that  the  people  of 
thai  town  are  not  only  practical  abstain- 
«r%  but  vote  every  year  that  there  shall 
no  dramshop  be  opened  among  all  that 
populatioii  oi  toTtj-Awe  hundred  peo- 


ple. I  believe  in  laws  for  the  restric- 
tion of  rum  selling  as  a  public  nuisance, 
and  where  it  is  practicable  I  believe  in 
laws  for  the  suppression  of  that  public 
nuisance :  but  deeper  down  than  any 
law  written  on  any  statute-book  lie  the 
law  of  conscience  and  the  law  of  rea- 
son; and  we,  as  a  society,  aim  to  reach 
the  consciences  of  old  and  young,  par- 
ents and  children,  to  uproot  the  peril- 
ous and  destructive  customs  of  society, 
to  warn  not  only  against  the  legalised 
dramshop  as  the  slaughter-house  of 
bodies  and  souls,  but  against  the  bottle 
within  it  and  the  bottle  without  it  and 
the  bottle  wherever  we  see  it— even  if 
it  is  on  your  table,  my  friend. 

We  regard  alcoholic  drinks  as  an 
enemy  of  the  body,  destructive  of 
health.  We  have  labored  for  the  intro- 
duction of  elementary  books  in  the 
public  schools,  teaching  the  children 
the  real  nature  of  alcohol  and  its  work- 
ing; and  through  our  diligent  labors 
and  the  eloquence  of  faithful,  godly 
women  that  has  gone  from  this  pulpit 
and  others  over  the  land,  fifteen  States 
in  the  Union  have  enacted  that  law  in- 
troducing this  elementary  treatise  into 
the  public  schools.  We  regard  alco- 
holic drinks  as  the  enemy  of  the  home, 
and  therefore  circulate  tracts  and  trea- 
tises in  favor  of  shutting  the  cup  out 
of  every  household.  We  believe  that  if 
a  total  abstinence  pledge,  signed  by 
every  member  of  the  family,  could  be 
hung  during  the  coming  week  in  every 
home  in  Brooklyn,  from  the  most 
splendid  mansion  to  the  dingiest  tene- 
ment house  and  the  most  obscure  alley 
attic,  you  might  almost  disband  your 
police,  you  might  lock  up  your  jails, 
you  might  keep  millenium  in  advance. 
Who  would  know  Brooklyn  after  such 
a  resurrection  of  purity  and  sobriety 
and  right  as  that,  from  its  chamel  house 
of  temptation  and  of  death? 

My  people,  I  regard  drink  as  the  en- 
emy of  the  land  I  love.  The  overthrow 
of  negro  slavery  was  unquestionably  the 
grandest  achievement  of  the  history  of 
this  Republic  during  this  nineteenth 
century,  but  a  Ven-loW  ^«bSu«t  cra3%^ 
than  negro  s^avorj  \tt  V\i<b  ooctai^  ot  NX^.^ 
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bottle.  It  enalaT68  the  bnun,  it  tortures 
the  ooDeoienoe,  it  robe  the  child,  it 
breaks  the  mother's  heart,  it  has  power 
to  cast  body  and  soul  into  the  pit. 
Therefore  we  aim  to  bring  public  senti- 
ment np  to  the  point  of  forbidding  the 
open  sale  of  this  pnblio  enemy  and  sup- 
pressing every  haunt  of  public  tempta- 
tion. So  liberal  and  catholic  is  our 
society  that  we  are  ready  to  join  hands 
in  every  feasible  effort  to  do  this, 
whether  it  be,  in  some  States,  to  bring 
a  question  of  license  up  as  near  to  a 
point  of  prohibition  as  possible,  as  a 
stepping-stone,  or,  in  other  States,  such 
as  Gkorgia,  South  Carolina  and  Mary- 
land, to  allow  the  citizens  of  every 
county  to  decide  whether  they  will 
have  an  open  dram-shop  or  not. 

Finally,  recognizing  that  no  reform 
can  be  eif ective  that  does  not  reach  the 
human  heart,  and  no  effort  can  be  suc- 
cessful if  it  neglects  the  gospel  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  have  made  our  society, 
from  the  very  inception,  a  society  of 
Christian  faith.  Every  meeting  is  de- 
votional, from  the  day  when,  in  the 
counting-room  of  that  great  Christian 
merchant  that  went  up  two  years  ago  to 
render  his  account,  the  voice  of  William 
£.  Dodge  offered  the  first  prayer,  to  the 
close  of  that  meeting  the  other  night, 
when  ministers  of  God  stood  on  that 
platform,  this  society  has  feared  God 
and  tried  to  keep  His  commandments. 
It  bases  its  principles  on  that  book,  and 
teaches  that  it  is  good  not  to  put  the 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  another. 
It  teaches  that  the  path  of  sobriety  is 
the  path  of  safety,  the  path  of  peace, 
the  path  of  conscience,  that  God  ap- 
proves. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush  published  the  first  treatise  on  the 
influence  of  ardent  spirits  upon  mind 
and  body.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  first 
national  convention  was  held  and  un- 
furled the  salatary  principle  of  total 
abstinence.  So  that  the  reform,  in  its 
present  organized  shape,  is  about  half 
a  century  old.  It  has  wrought  great 
good.  Mistakes  have  been  made;  follies 
have  been  committed;  rash  and  silly 
things    uttered ;    unwise     expe^enta 


sometimes  used  by  certain  people  i^ 
certain  quarters.  Is  it  not  so  with 
every  good  cause  and  every  human  ef- 
fort for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  men?  I  look  back  over  it  and  see 
thousands  of  homes  changed,  thousands 
of  hearts  comforted,  thousands  of  stam- 
blers  rescued,  thousands  of  souls  saved 
by  it;  and  on  its  bead-roll  of  toilers  I 
read  from  the  revered  name  of  I^man 
Beecher,  with  his  six  sermons,  over 
sixty  years  ago,  on  to  the  Theodore 
Frelinghuysens  and  the  John  Gonghs 
and  the  Wilfred  Lawsons  and  the  Mark 
Hopkinses  and  the  William  E.  Dodges; 
and  these  were  men  that  loved  God  and 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  regarded  this 
great  cause  as  something  more  than  a 
temporary  delusion  or  make-shifty  and 
crowned  it  with  glory  and  honor.  For 
that  cause  I  have  stood  here^  and  shall 
stand  here,  until  the  death-damp  gath- 
ers around  my  brow,  and  the  hand  that 
never  yet  offered  a  glass  of  deadly  in- 
toxicant turns  to  dust. 


^  » 
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TEE  SON  or  XAN  m  aSKXM  TBS 

LOST.* 
Bt  Thsodob  Chbibtlixb,    D.D.,    Pso- 

fsssob  axd  umvxbsnt-pbkagskb  iii 

Bonn. 

Fbrthe  Son  of  man  is  oome  to  mm  thd 
vohich  VDM  losL  How  think  ye?  J^  a 
man  tiave  a  Kundnd  sktep^  <»id  one  <i 
them  he  gone  astrayf  doth  he  noi  leave  the 
ninety  and  nine,  and  goelhinU>  the  mowit' 
otiWy  and  aeeketh  that  tohieh  is  gone 
astray?  And  ^  so  be  that  he  find  it, 
verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  r^oiesth  more 
of  thai  sheepf  than  of  ike  ninety  and  nine 
tohich  voerU  n  t  astray.  Even  soUismt 
the  will  of  your  FUther  vohich  is  in  heaven, 
that  one  of  these  lUtle  ones  should  perish* 
— Matt,  xviii:  11-14. 

LoBD  Jesus  I  Thou  hast  taken  pity  on 
the  imprisonment  of  a  whole  lost  world 
condemned  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
God,  hast  burst  the  chains  of  sin  and 
crime,  the  cell  of  death  and  the  grave, 

«  Preached  before  the  Prlaon  Society  of  Bher^ 
feld.  Banner,  and  translated  f6r  Hon.  Binsw 
"bi  Iftxa.  T>t. ) .  leL.^ .  ^ttasaMDtoet«»  BerliB. 
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and  gained  for  lu  all  the  liberty  of  the 
flidldren  of  God.  Thon  haat  thua  be- 
oome  the  great  aool-miniater  of  homan- 
itj,  atiU  to-day  following  even  individ- 
ual aoula  with  untiring  faithfalnesa. 
O,  teach  tui  to  look  unto  Thee,  now, 
when  among  a  hundred  of  Thy  sheep 
not  only  one  but  many  are  gone  astray, 
and  let  us  learn  from  Thee  how  to  love 
shmers  so  that  we  shall  be  impelled  to 
seek  them.  Teach  those  who  have  been 
redeemed  by  Thee  to  keep  the  oaptiTes 
in  mind,  out  of  hearty  gratitude  to 
Thee;  for  only  those  whom  Thou  dost 
liberate  are  free  indeed  I    Amen. 

Belored  in  the  Lord  I  is  it  really  ne- 
eessary  to  follow  up  those  who  have 
gone  astray  and  are  lost?  I  am  not 
afiraid  that  to-day  you  will  ask  that  ques- 
tion long.  Our  age  preaches  the  neces- 
sity of  it  as  no  other  has  done.  Most 
of  the  nations  manifest  a  powerful  im- 
pulse toward  aggrandizement  by  sud- 
denly swooping  down  upon  such  rem- 
nants of  earth  as  were  still  unpossessed; 
but  at  the  same  time,  even  in  Christian 
landsy  there  is  an  appalling  impulse  to 
snnlhilate  with  such  instruments,  for 
the  purpose  as  never  existed  before! 
And  not  only  a  wrong-doer,  here  and 
there,  but  strong  hands  in  secret  organ- 
intions.  And  among  these  many  who 
have  not  only  gone  a  little  astray,  but 
haTe  wandered  far  into  the  most  dan- 
gerous wilds,  where  God  is  forgotten, 
where  divine  and  human  order  are  hated 
and  rebelled  against;  so  that  crimes 
against  life  and  property  are  no  longer 
considered  blameworthy,  but  justifiable, 
and,  in  fact,  necessary,  to  bring  about 
a  new  order  of  things  without  God,  with- 
out Christ,  without  religion,  where  man 
shall  depend  on  himself  alone  and  live 
for  this  life  only.  Away  with  the  old 
order  of  society— even  at  the  price  of 
wholesale  massacre  I  Could  sheep  have 
gotten  farther  astray  from  their  Chief 
Shepherd,  who  is  "  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them  T  (Luke 
ix:56.) 

Seek  the  lost !  Becent  events  preach 
it  in  thunder  tones;  the  attempts  of 
Misanna,  the  fiendish  plots  with  dy- 
namitey  all  llie  Qod-defying  efforts  of 


man — ^if  these  do  not  impel  us  to  put 
forth  every  energy  to  seek  the  lost,  how 
much  more  will  it  take?  Why  have  we 
assembled  here  this  hour  if  not  to  stim- 
ulate each  other  in  our  Christian  duty 
to  seek  the  lost?  On  this  motive  we 
have  a  sermon  for  the  present,  as  for 
every  age,  in  our  text:  <<  The  Son  of  man 
is  come  to  save  that  which  is  lost." 
Christ,  the  Chief  Shepherd  himself, 
makes  this  announcement,  and  indi- 
cates that  it  is  a  necessary  and  natural 
conclusion  that  He  will  not  forget  even 
one  who  has  gone  astray;  at  the  same 
time  representing  Himself  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  this  precious  truth,  the 
shining  emblem  of  this  holy  mission. 
Seeking  the  lost— it  is  the  foundation  of 
Christianity.  Or,  if  it  is  not  the  relig- 
ion of  the  redemption  of  the  lost 
through  Christ,  what  is  it?  Because 
God  in  His  eternal  mercy  pursued  the 
world  when  the  whole  of  it  was  lost, 
and  to  find  it,  yielded  up  what  He  loved 
best,  even  His  Son;  because  the  Lamb 
of  God  bore  the  sins  of  the  world  and 
founded  an  eternal  redemption  with 
His  blood,  by  means  of  which  every 
single  soul  may  be  saved;  therefore  it  is 
the  constant  duty  of  all  the  ransomed 
to  offer  a  helping-hand  to  the  erring, 
taking  heed  not  to  neglect  the  most  in- 
significant, nor  chilcbren,  but  to  lead 
them  all  to  the  Chief  Shepherd,  and 
especially  there,  where  the  erring  can 
no  longer  be  counted  one  by  one,  but 
by  multitudes,  while  the  spirit  of  error 
threatens  to  become  more  and  more 
powerful  in  its  grasp;  there  it  is  of  ^>e- 
oial  importance  that  all  who  remain 
loyal  ''be  watchful  and  strengthen  the 
things  which  remain  that  are  ready  to 
die.'*  (Bev.  iii:  2.)  Arise,  and  save  the 
lost! 

An  exquisite  device  for  the  seal  of  a 
prison  society  would  be  a  shepherd 
drawing  a  wounded  sheep  oat  from 
among  thorns.  And  although,  without 
doubt,  the  most  beautiful  seal  would 
be  living  Christians  who  take  part  in 
the  Shepherd's  home-carrying— where 
shall  they  learn  how  to  carry  lost  onea 
home  ?  VHieie,  "buV.  tcoxn  VJti^'Vrfst^  ^^ 
only  faiihtui  On^'^    Bft  ^o'w^  ^ia  Vorw 
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by  seTerol  oomforting  features  of  the 
precious  figure  in  our  text,  and  by 
means  of  these  He  pUoes  on  ns  a  great 
responsibility.  Yon  cannot  seek  all  who 
may  have  need  of  it,  bat  one  here  and 
there.  And  it  is  these  of  whom  the 
Lord  speaks.  With  the  gracious  help  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  let  us  fix  oar  eyes  on 

ThX   8HXPHKBI>-PAITHFULNnS   OF  THX 

Son  op  mam  ni  sekkimo  ikditiduaub  who 

ABB  LOST. 

1.  Let  U8  notice  the  oonsolatUm  in  HU 
comparing  them  wUh  sheep  who  have  gom 
astray. 

IL  Fbr  tohat  U  renders  us  reitponsible. 

The  Shepherd-faithfalness  of  the  Son 
of  man  in  seeking  lost  individoals,  even 
the  least,  is  in  short  the  central  thought 
of  oar  text:  The  Son  of  man  is  come 
to  save  that  which  was  lost  How  think 
ye?  If  a  man  have  a  hundred  sheep, 
and  one  of  them  be  gone  astray,  doth 
he  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine,  and 
goeth  into  the  mountains,  and  seeketh 
that  which  is  gone  astray  ?  Under  the 
figure  of  a  trusty  human  shepherd  the 
Lord  here  portrays  His  own  shepherd- 
faithfalness  in  seeking  the  people  sing- 
ly who  have  strayed  away.  God  be 
praised,  He  seeks  even  the  most  insig- 
nificant among  the  lost!  Let  us  take 
note  of  several  features  in  this  parable, 
and  behold  how  He  represents  His  faith- 
fulness  as  a  Shepherd. 

It  reveals  to  us,  first,  hew  dear  every 
single  soul  is  to  the  Lord,  even  the  least. 
He  had  just  been  speaking  of  little  chil- 
dren: "Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not 
one  of  these  little  ones;  for  I  say  unto 
you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  al- 
ways behold  the  &ce  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."  The  world  appre- 
ciates only  the  great  things ;  it  attaches 
little  importance  to  the  small.  And 
therefore  it  puts  on  no  restraint  to  avoid 
setting  a  bad  example  before  the  little 
ones.  God  shows  His  own  greatness  by 
his  care  for  the  small  things  and  for  in- 
dividuals. In  the  kingdom  of  creation 
even  a  spear  of  grass  and  a  grain  of  seed 
ore  endowed  with  perfect  beauty  and 
conformity  to  the  end  they  serve;  in 
the  kingdom  of  redemption  how  much 
zaore  important  the  care  bestowed  on  a 


Bool  I  To  know  that  is  a  woDderfal  pre. 
rogative.  In  'haathenlBm  we  nowhere 
find  a  dear  recogniticm  of  the  worth  of 
a  man*8  soul  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and 
that  is  why  we  also  find  nowhere  there 
a  full  recognition  of  human  ri^^  in 
social  life.  This  is  the  oanse  of  ashook- 
ing  amount  of  misery.  Where  every 
human  peraonality  is  not  reoogniied  as 
a  world  in  miniature,  as  an  independ- 
ent existence  with  a  pecoliar  gift  and  a 
peculiar  mission,  of  divine  origin  and 
having  a  divine  aim,  and  therefore  a 
being  of  incomparable  Talne,  there  a 
man  will  soon  degenerate  into  a  mere 
chattel  whose  life  has  nothing  more 
than  a  money  value,  and  so  depredated 
he  is  helpless  against  the  selfishness  of 
the  stronger.  It  was  throu^i^  God's 
revelation  in  the  Holy  Soriptores  that 
it  was  first  discovered  that  man  was 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  hence 
His  noblest  <sreation,  created  by  God, 
like  God  and  for  God,  in  whom  He  can 
and  does  reflect  Himself,  in  whom  He 
can  and  does  even  live,  and  whom  He 
can  and  does  fill  with  His  glory.  It  was 
not  until  God*s  own  majesty  was  un- 
veiled in  the  Scriptures  that  a  dear 
light  shone  upon  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  His  human  image.  It  was  not  until 
men  beheld  it  from  the  account  in  Scrip- 
ture that  they  perceived  dearly  God's 
attitude  toward  humanity,  how  He  fol- 
lows men,  takes  pains  on  their  aooount, 
keeps  watch  over  them,  and  prizes  them. 
There  the  sinner  learns  to  have  some 
presentiment  of  his  own  value,  so  that 
he  asks  in  astonishment  (Ps.  viii:  4): 
''What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindfd 
of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
visitest  him?" 

The  New  Testament  makes  our  knowl* 
edge  still  more  clear,  when  Christ  ex- 
claims to  those  who  were  anxious  and 
of  little  faith :  '*  How  much  more  are 
ye  better  than  the  fowls?  and  God  feed* 
eth  them"  (Luke  xii:  24) ;  when  He  re- 
minds us  all  of  our  great  responsibil- 
ity for  the  treasure  intrusted  to  us  in 
our  souls,  and  represents  the  gain  of 
the  whole  world  as  no  compensation  for 
injury  to  the  soul,  or  the  loss  of  etemd 
m^^  O&aMC.  xs\\'^V^«3A«Qun^  whenH» 
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I  erery  indiTidnal  to  his  infinitely 
■lUng:  *'  Be  ye  therefore  perfect^ 
IS  your  Father  whioh  ig  in  heaTen 
rfeot"  (Matt,  t:  48.)  Henoe  the 
Dg  in  our  text  not  to  deepise  any, 
bhe  Uttle  ones,  because  throogh 
•ngelB  they  are  connected  with 
throne,  and  ought,  as  some  one 
id,  to  be  treated  ''  like  little  maj- 
."  How  great  the  Talne,  then,  at 
the  Lord  estimates  the  soul  of  a 

I 

we^eit,  to  love  children's  souls  is 
ny  difAoolt  eT^  for  as.  Bat  those 

too,  that  have  gone  astray  and 
1  erasted  over  with  the  filth  and 
me  of  sinning?  Yes,  to  be  sare ; 
we  the  main  care  of  the  Lord, 
it  was  to  call  sinners  to  repent- 
ihat  He  came  to  the  earth  I  Bight 
>  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep  in 
is  that  of  the  lost  piece  of  silTcr, 
somewhere  in  a  dasty  comer,  and 
prodigal  son,  sach  a  wretch  from 
ig  that  he  is  ready  to  perish,  and 

■how  how  dear  to  the  Father's 
are  the  deeply-fallen.  It  is  only 
at  he  hates,  the  sinner  He  Iotcs. 
MToad  and  fastidioas,  like  to  de- 
gross  sinners;  not  so  the  Good 
lerd  to  whom  the  sheep  belong. 
are  His,  even  thoagh  they  desert 

He  boaght  them  with  His  blood. 
is  why  He  does  not  let  homanity 
rithoat  a  master,  like  anchained 
ly  bat  keeps  watch  oyer  each  in- 
laL  He  calls  His  sheep  by  name 
Deeps  His  eye  on  them.    O  that 

wanderer  from  God  woold  be- 
ns when  we  assure  him,  ''The 
baa  never  ceased  to  love  youT 
ia  why  He  entered  into  covenant 
foa  already  at  your  baptism.  He 
i  willing  to  complete  His  kingdom 
at  you  I  The  Son  has  come,  and 
MOis  of  His  Word  He  continues  to- 
D  oome,  to  save  that  which  was 
lad  therefore  you  too.  O,  surely, 
ho  wrestled  for  our  souls  in  the 
est  pangs  of  death  has  a  right  to 
id  that  we  believe  Him  when  He 
■  that  we  are  of  great  importance 
n. 
I  ftsi  is  whyEs  mines  every  sheep 


as  soon  asUis  lost.  It  was  so  with  the* 
man  in  the  parable.  He  noticed  imme- 
diately  that  one  was  missing.  The  €k>od 
Shepherd  has  many  more  than  a  hun- 
dred sheep,  but  yet  He  has  counted 
them  every  one.  Why,  even  the  hairs 
of  our  head  are  numbered;  how  much 
more  our  souls !  Among  men  we  often 
think  that  he  who  has  thousands  can 
easily  spare  one.  A  man  who  has  his 
bam  full  of  sheaves  and  happens  to  no- 
tice that  a  stalk  of  grain  was  left  stand- 
ing will  not  send  his  reaper  out  again 
just  for  that  one.  Of  course  not.  In  a 
case  like  that,  one  more,  one  less,  what 
is  the  diiference?  One  amounts  to  noth- 
ing. Not  so  the  Lord.  One  might  think 
that  He  with  His  ten  thousauds  of  an- 
gels and  blessed  spirits,  could  easily 
spare  a  single  lamb.  But  no,.  He  misses 
as  keenly  every  one  who  goes  astray, 
and  His  grief  is  as  great  as  that  of  a. 
mother  if  one  of  her  children  gets  lost 
in  a  large  city.  The  sheep  that  goes 
astray,  of  course,  incurs  the  greatest 
loss ;  but  the  Lord  also  feels  that  it  ia 
a  loss  and  an  injury  to  Himself. 

Ob,  how  much  sorrow  and  anxiety 
the  Lord  must  endure  from  this  cause  t 
He  is  so  full  of  love  for  everybody  that 
if  He  misses  one  for  an  instant  He  feels 
the  absence.  In  the  parable  only  one 
had  gone  astray,  ninety  and  nine  re- 
mained in  the  fold.  How  much  greater 
His  sorrow  and  trouble  would  have 
been  if  the  ninety-nine  had  gone  astray 
and  only  one  remained  I  And  does  not 
this  often  happen  to  the  Chief  Shep> 
herd?  Are  there  not  families  where 
among  ten,  nine  walk  in  paths  of  error, 
if  not  the  whole  ten?  Great  bands  of 
young  people  take  their  vows  to  serve 
Him  faithfully.  Keep  watch  over  them, 
and,  after  a  few  years,  see  how  many 
remain  true,  whether  the  majority  have 
not  wandered  away  from  the  fold  ?  With 
what  pain  the  Lord  must  behold  such 
desertion,  when,  as  we  see  further 
along,  He  loiU  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  on 
the  mauntame  and  htmt  for  only  one  who 
has  gone  astray  I  Not  by  any  means  be- 
cause they  are  of  less  value  to  Him^b^t 
because  that  one  \r  m  %;t«d\AT  v«r\.  M 
a  mother  has  ieu  cih\\dx«ii  isk^  ^sin.^  ^^ 
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lost  or  dangerooBly  ill,  she  iicaroely 
«how8  any  feeling  except  for  that  one. 
Not  as  tboQgh  she  no  longer  loTed  the 
others ;  bat  where  the  danger  is  great- 
«At  her  oare  is  the  most  absorbing.  She 
dare  not,  if  she  oould,  concern  herself 
for  them  as  she  had  done  before.  Jast 
so  is  it  with  the  divine  Shepherd  of 
Nations.  Although  His  eye  never  closes 
over  all,  and  He  never  forgets  one  of 
His  sheep,  even  of  those  who  remain 
loyal;  still  His  special  shepherd  -  care 
is  always  specially  directed  to  the  lost. 
He  once  forsook  the  angels  in  heaven 
in  order  to  seek  the  lost  race  of  man, 
and  so  now  His  shepherd  eyes  and 
hands  are  directed  most  toward  those 
who  need  Him  most,  toward  the  lost 

He  hastens  qfler  U,  and  seeks  and  seeks 
tohetherUwiU  let  Usetf  be  found.  We  read 
"  He  goeth  .  .  .  and  seeketh  that  which 
is  gone  astray"  as  soon  as  He  misses  it. 
He  loses  no  time.  Delay  wonld  increase 
the  poor  sheep's  danger.  He  does  not 
think  **  it  will  come  home  of  itself."  O 
no;  left  to  itself  it  will  be  lost  forever. 
In  its  own  strength  it  would  never  find 
the  way  back.  The  "  far  country "  fas- 
cinates and  enthralls.  The  longer  it  is 
absent  the  more  needy  it  will  become, 
and  the  more  difficult  its  return.  The 
Shepherd  knows  all  that  Therefore 
He  hastens  after  it. 

Does  not  this  reveal  God*s  attitude 
toward  man  from  the  very  beginning? 
Scarcely  had  the  fallen  Adam  reached 
his  hiding-place,  hiding  for  shame, 
when  God's  call  to  him  reached  his  ear, 
revealing  the  sin,  but  at  the  same  time 
seeking  the  sinner :  "  Where  art  thou?" 
Cain's  fury  against  Abel  had  scarcely 
risen,  when,  even  through  his  rising 
wrath  and  envious  defiance,  he  heard 
God's  soul-oaring  warning:  "Why  art 
thou  wroth  ?  If  thou  duest  well  shalt 
thou  not  be  accepted  ?  And  if  thou 
doest  not  well  sin  lieth  at  the  door:  do 
not  her  will,  but  let  it  be  subject  unto 
thee."  When  David  had  fallen  so  deep- 
ly that  his  disgraceful  sin  made  the 
enemies  of  God  to  blaspheme,  sudden- 
ly, "Thou  art  the  man,"  the  words  of 
the  divinely-sent  prophet,  resounded, 
reveaiing  to  him  the  whole  weight  oi 


his  blood -gniltineM  and  his  adil- 
tery.  And  he  was  omahed.  How  ofua 
such  searching  Yoioes  raised  their  cry 
throughout  the  whole  of  lost  Inrael, 
proclaiming  judgments  which  probed 
to  the  very  root  of  their  sin ! 

In  the  New  Testament  also,  how  op- 
portunely the  Good  Shepherd's  voice 
goes  in  quest  of  the  lost  child  Judan, 
warning  him  all  the  way  up  to  ths 
"Woe  unto  him  through  whom  the  Sun 
of  man  is  betrayed  P  How  the  Master, 
though  a  prisoner  and  bound,  followed 
the  erring  Peter  uj^  piercing  the  denier 
with  a  gaze  which  wounded  to  cure  him 
and  restore  him  to  the  right  path,  and 
then  afterwards,  with  His  *'  Loyest  thou 
me?"  drew  him  back  to  His  own  heart! 
Behold  again  the  glorified  Lord  phioing 
Himself  in  the  way  of  that  obdnrakt 
persecutor,  inquiring,  "Saul,  Saul,  why 
persecutest  thou  me?"  and  then  gently 
extricating  him  from  the  thorns  and 
fetters  of  his  hate  and  prejudice^  set- 
ting him  on  the  way  of  life !  How  bit 
solemn,  earnest  shepherd  call  seeks  en- 
tire congregations,  persuading  them  to 
return  to  their  first-love:  "Bemember 
therefore  from  whence  thou  art  iailen, 
and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works." 
(Bev.  ii:5.) 

O  be  assured  that  the  whole  Scrip- 
ture, from  beginning  to  end,  is  one 
long,  telling  proof  that  the  Lord  seeks 
the  lost;  and  the  entire  history  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  of  indiTidual  souli, 
gives  evidence  no  less  striking.  How 
long,  how  long  He  is  often  compelled 
to  follow  the  lost ;  seeking,  warning, 
coaxing  it  back,  hedging  up  its  bad 
courses  with  thorns,  and  admonishing 
it  by  His  Word  and  Spirit  by  means 
of  human  instrumentality  and  seveib 
discipline!  He  seeks  everywhere,  in 
joy  and  in  sorrow,  by  kindness  and  by 
punishment:  He  stands  before  the  door, 
day  and  night  And  knocks.  O  who  can 
express  the  untiring  work,  the  faithful- 
ness and  wisdom  with  which  the  Eter- 
nal High  Priest  calls  back  the  wander- 
ing, lifts  up  the  stumbling,  and  cam 
for  those  who  have  been  found  again ! 
He  has  made  it  His  life  mission.  With- 
out \^l\ft   ^«<(|^«td.«Csltlifalnefl8   whe 
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each  the  goal?  Ah,  it  is  trae 
I  Son  of  man  is  oome,  and  is  still 
by  His  Word  and  Spirit,  in  love 
grief^  to  save  that  which  was 

I  if  so  be  that  He  find  it"  In 
r  in  His  seeking,  there  is  no 
»ming.  Bat  not  every  one  will 
lelf  be  found.   The  greater  tron- 

is  at.  the  heavier  the  responsi- 
^  that  one  who  makes  such  labor 
Sat  where  one  does  allow  him- 
be  found,  there  we  see,  finally, 
other  exquisite  feature  in  the 
'd  image  of  the  Son  of  man. 
-Acts  more  over  one  that  He  has  found 
an  over  ail  that  loerU  not  astray. 
f  so  be  that  he  find  it,  verily  I 
•  ffou  he  rgoiceth  more  cf  that  sheep 
he  ninefy  and  nine  which  loent  not 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
art  to  feel  more  joy  at  finding 
ing  that  was  lost  than  at  andis- 
possession.  Nevertheless,  there 
thing  noble  in  singling  out  this 
of  the  finding  again  and  making 
napicuous.    But  the  rod,  where 

That  sheep  certainly  strayed 
Ufnlly,  or  by  reason  of  its  folly, 
ips  through  carelessness.  Where 
Ind  reproach  for  having  caused 
eat  trouble  ?  The  boy  Jesus  him- 
1  to  endure  the  reproach  from 
ther,  although  He  had  not  gone 
bat  simply  remained  in  His  own 
I  house.  Not  a  syllable — only 
ig — and  such  great  joy  that,  ac- 
;  to  Luke,  the  shepherd  invites 
nds  and  neighbors  to  share  it 
m*  or — figures  aside— that,  with 
sf  Shepherd,  even  the  angels  of 
joice  over  one  sinner  who  re- 

Ko  anger  gleams  in  the  eyes  of 
pherd  while  He  is  bringing  His 
)  home,  only  pity.  Going  astray 
Ung  tangled  among  thorns  pun- 
aell  Hence  there  is  no  farther 
DAy  only  such  pity  with  even  the 
retohed,  half-perishing,  that  the 
■d  lays  it  upon  his  shoulder  and 

oarries  it  home.  (Luke  xy:  5.) 
svdj  moment !  holy  hour  I  this 
■gain !  When  shall  it  be?  Wheo 
fpfknaUjr  halts  in  hia  erring  oa- 


reer,  and  begins  to  be  tired  of  all  the 
disappointments  and  delusions  of  a  de- 
ceitful and  faithless  world ;  when  he 
refiects  on  himself,  acknowledges  all 
his  wrong-doing  and  danger  and  longs 
to  forsake  his  abominations  and  return 
home  in  true  peace,  then  already  the 
hand  of  the  faithful  Shepherd  is  upon 
him.  And  when  he  looks  up  to  the 
Shepherd  thirsting  for  help,  and  per- 
ceives nothing  but  love  in  that  face  full 
of  grace  and  truth,  and,  overwhelmed 
at  the  sight,  throws  himself,  like  the 
prodigal  son,  into  the  arms  of  his  fa- 
ther, delivers  himself  up  to  the  Great 
Physician  of  sinners  to  be  saved  and 
led  home ;  then  over  him  and  his  Beth- 
lehem—i.e.,  the  place  of  his  reform,  his 
conversion  and  new  birth— the  heayen- 
ly  hosts  will  again  give  glory  and  praise 
to  Grod  and  the  Lamb.  O,  erring  one  I 
lost  one  I  do  look  around ;  the  Chief 
Shepherd  is  already  hard  upon  you;  He 
is  looking  for  you,  and  waiting  I  If  you 
only  knew  how  He  keeps  His  shepherd 
eyes  upon  you — indeed,  how  many  eyes 
are  watching  and  looking  for  your  re- 
turn! You,  little  creature,  are  great 
enough  to  furnish  all  heaven  with  a  feast 
of  joy!  You.  poor  creature,  are  rich 
enough  to  make  all  heaven  much  richer! 
Be  it  said  to  humble,  not  to  exalt  you, 
that  notwithstanding  all  that,  you  could 
resist  the  seeking  love  of  the  Savior  so 
long.  And  His  shepherd-faithfulness 
is  so  great  even  in  small  things,  pre- 
cisely because  for  Him  nothing  is  insig- 
nificant, because  He  considers  every- 
thing that  relates  to  His  sheep  as  im- 
portant and  dear. 

n.  But  the  more  beautiful,  noble  and 
consoling  all  these  features  in  this  figure 
of  the  shepherd,  the  more  it  urges  the 
question,  ••  Fbr  what  does  it  render  us  re- 
sponsibUf"  Since  He  has  painted  such 
a  lovely  picture  of  His  shepherd-faith- 
fulness for  us.  He  certainly  must  have 
some  serious  friendly  intention  con- 
cerning ns,  and  that  in  a  twofold  way: 
first,  as  relates  to  ourselves,  and  our 
own  souls,  that  we  may  believe  and  ac- 
cept bejrond  all  question  iVi^  "^x^^vorQA 
truth  that  God  and  Cbx\a\.  \on«  Va  «a«^ 
ftnd  reaoue  sinnexa;  and.  i^^Qoii^'S^  ^»^bAXi 
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in  onr  intercourse  with  others  we  imi- 
tate this  shepherd-faithfulness. 

For  ourselves:  Or  are  there,  perhaps, 
in  this  large  Christian  congregation  no 
longer  any  who  have  escaped  from  the 
fold?  The  Lord  calls  on  them  to  be- 
lieve that  Grod  loves  to  rescue  sinners. 
It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,  that  one  of  these  little 
ones  should  perish.  What  is  it  often 
which  prevents  the  sinner  from  letting 
himself  be  found  by  the  Chief  Shep- 
herd even  after  his  inner  misery  has 
forced  on  him  the  conviction  that  his 
path  is  the  wrong  one?  He  takes  God 
for  his  enemy.  He  fears  God*8  rod  for 
having  so  faithlessly  deserted  Him.  He 
cannot  believe  in  the  forgiving  love  of 
Christ  The  Lord  asks  him  right  here, 
'*  How  think  ye  ?"  Even  a  human  shep- 
herd goes  out  after  a  lost  lamb.  None 
of  you,  even,  are  so  indifferent  but  that 
if  you  are  rich  and  own  a  hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  or  poor  and  have  only 
ten  pieces  of  silver,  and  lose  one  of 
them,  you  will  not  seek  diligently  until 
you  find  it.  Even  Saul,  when  he  had 
lost  his  asses,  went  hunting  for  days. 
How  think  ye,  if  a  soul  be  lost— that 
treasure  of  incomparable  value — will  I 
not  go  after  it,  with  love  and  with  cnre, 
until  I  find  it?  AVhat !  could  it  be  the 
will  of  the  Father  of  Love  that  even  one 
of  the  smallest  and  most  insignificant, 
which  also  were  destined  for  His  king- 
dom, should  be  lost?  Is  it  possible  that 
He  could  be  so  indifferent  as  to  aban- 
don the  very  insignia  of  His  empire  to 
His  foe,  or  not  do  all  in  His  power  to 
wrest  the  booty  from  the  enemy's  hands 
and  regain  His  own  rightful  property  ? 

Any  one  so  foollRh  to  believe  that 
such  a  thing  could  be  possible,  the  Lord 
might  direct  to  Himself  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  God's  redeeming  love  for  sin- 
ners, and  ask,  "Why  else  did  the  Fa- 
ther send  Me  ?  for  what  reason  did  I  bear 
what  was  hardest  from  the  cradle  to  the 
cross,  if  it  was  not  to  reveal  to  those 
gone  astray  and  lost,  the  way  back  to 
the  Father — and,  indeed,  to  become 
the  way  itself  for  them,  and  the  life, 
and  the  truth  ?"  Do  believe,  then,  in  a 
Jove  which  seeks  not  yours,  but  what 


was  lost;  withstand  all  temptation  to 
silent  despondency,  which  often  tbratt- 
ens  you,  and  lay  hold  of  this  oonsoU- 
tion:  7^  SoAffman  i«  come  to  «ave  ^kA 
vohich  was  lost,     0,  lie  is  able  to  save, 
that  mighty  Redeemer  !     If,   as   that 
prophet  said  (Amos  iii:12),  a  human 
shepherd  "taketh  out  of  the  month  of 
the  lion  two  legs,  or  a  pieoe  of  an  ear" 
— i.e.,   will  rescue    even    such  pitifnl 
remnants  of  his  prey — then  the  divine 
Shepherd  is  able  to  save  ao  powerfully, 
gloriously  and  completely,  that,  even  if 
a  sheep  had  already  been  so  nearly  swal- 
lowed by  the  foe  that  goes  about  like  a 
roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  de- 
vour, that  nothing  but  a  pieoe  of  its  ear 
could  longer  be  seen  from  the  ravenous 
jaws.  He  would  still  be  able  to  seize  it, 
rescue  and  wrest  it  wholly  firom  the  foe. 
The  thief  on  the  cross  proves  that  be 
had  sunk  so  low  that  he  was  almost 
gone,  death  already  clutching  him  at  the 
throat;  and  yet  the  powerful,  redeem- 
ing hand  of  his  divine  Neighbor  deliv- 
ered him  even  then.  O,  dear  soul,  if  this 
Lord,  even  after  His  feet  were  nailed 
fast,  and  His  hands  pierced,  was  still 
able  to  follow  a  lost  sheep,  already  sink- 
ing beneath  the  curse  of  his  sins,  and 
could  bring  him  back  to  the  way  of  life, 
how  mighty  to  help  He  must  now  be, 
when  all  power,  both  in  heaven  and  on 
earth,  has  been  given  Him  ! 

And  who  dares  question  His  willlag* 
ness  when  this  Lord  sealed  His  sacred, 
earnest  wish  to  save  by  His  own  blood  1 
It  was  just  that  He  might  be  able  to 
save  all  the  sheep  that  had  gone  astray, 
that  He  himself  became  a  Lamb— the 
patient,  sacrificial  Lamb  that  opened 
not  His  mouth;  that  took  on  fiimselt 
the  sins  of  the  world,  and  blots  them 
out  with  His  blood  I  Ah,  He  is  willing 
to  save,  and  to  save  you  too,  because 
you  also— perhaps  the  chief  of  sinners 
— have  a  value  before  €k>d.  You  have 
not  taken  care  of  yourself  since  you  be- 
gan wandering  in  the  wrong  way,  bat 
He  has,  because  He  is  greater  and  ho- 
lier, more  loving  and  trusty  than  yoo. 
You  despair  of  yourself.  He  never  does, 
because  He  is  more  patient  and  long- 
suffering  than  yon;  therefore  to-daj  He 
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•till  8«el[8  yoa  anxiously,  and  comes  to 
reaone  and  to  save  thai— atl  of  that  which 
was  loat.  That  includes  you.  Take 
hold  of  this  consolation  in  faith. 

And  not  only  yon,  lost  one.  Just 
look  at  the  magnitude,  the  vast  compre- 
henaiTeness  of  the  consolation  for  you 
too,  who  were  rescued  long  ago.  Why 
has  the  dear  Lord  used  the  neuter  gen- 
der here:  **That  which  is  lost?'*  Of 
eonrse,  it  alludes  to  persons — the  whole 
lost  race  of  man.  But  just  because  He 
has  expressed  the  thought  in  such  gen- 
eral terms,  and  in  the  neuter  gender, 
E»  must  surely  be  willing  to  have  us 
draw  a  peculiarly  sweet  and  abiding 
eonsolation  for  the  redeemed  children 
of  God  also.  Or  is  there  not  among  the 
saved  much  still  to  rescue  which  they 
have  lost,  or,  at  least,  think  they  have 
loat  — lost  hopes,  lost  longings  and 
ideals  ?  Behold,  He  comes  to  seek  and 
to  save  for  you,  even  tbo^e,  so  far  as 
they  contain  what  can  be  divinely  jus- 
tified and  made  fit  for  His  kingdom; 
and  that  is  why  He  so  graciously  says : 
**tbat"  which  is  lost — a  whole  lost  world 
within  thee  and  without.  O  ye  Ghris- 
tians,  ye  cross-bearers,  who  are  often 
■o  deeply  bowed  down,  do  believe  it; 
He  is  oome  that  ye  should  have  life  and 
be  fully,  fully  satisfied.  He  can  and 
will  give  to  each  heart  unalloyed  con- 
tent, and  He  will,  by  and  by,  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  the  eyes  of  those 
who  are  His.  And  only  with  that  will 
He  bring  His  shepherd-faithfulness  in 
seeking  the  lost  to  an  end.  And  never 
in  any  heart  will  He  leave  His  work  un- 
finished, if  it  fully  yields  itself  to  Him. 

And  for  what  does  this  shepherd- 
fsithftilness  render  us  responsible  in 
our  intercourse  with  others  ? 

Above  all,  thai  we  keep  vaich  over  those 
who  are  bo  liable  to  go  astray.  Just  look 
at  OTir  prisons  I  What  a  startling  per- 
centage of  OUT  prisoners  are  still  mere 
yoaths !  There  it  is  certainly  good  and 
neeetaary  to  have  a  shepherd  who  will 
work  for  these  souls,  and  lead  them 
back  out  of  ruin.  But  how  much  bet- 
ter to  prevent  them  from  ever  being 
bionght  to  prison?  That  all  cannot, 
dan  not  attempt.    But  to  help  to  pre- 


vent young  people  from  being  seduced 
by  the  innumerable  spiritual  and  moral 
temptations,  that  we  each  of  ur  can  and 
ought  to  do.  That  is  the  will  of  our 
Father  in  heaven.  He  wills  that  **not 
one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish.** 
Therefore  we  ought  not  to  neglect  or 
slight  one  of  those  little  ones.  Are  we 
all  living  up  to  that  duty?  Ton  are 
careful  about  the  extemnl  things;  how 
about  the  spiritual?  Everything  in- 
jurious to  health  you  keep  from  your 
children ;  how  about  bad  company, 
thoughtless,  frivolous  conversation,  per- 
nicious books  and  newspapers?  The 
little  children  who  easily  get  lost  you 
put  in  some  one*s  care;  but  what  is  being 
done  for  those  in  their  teens,  and  who 
have  been  confirmed,  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  into  wrong  courses  ?  Are 
you  keeping  vigilant  watch  and  care  over 
these,  foreseeing  their  danger  from  afar, 
and  then  doing  all  in  your  power  to 
shield  them,  as  Jesns  did  when  Satan 
desired  to  have  Peter:  **I  have  prayed 
for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not?**  Do 
you  never  offend  the  little  ones,  who 
are  so  quick  to  imitate  everything  evil 
that  we  do  ?  Bemember  the  millstone. 
In  ancient  Home,  wise  heathens  even, 
warned  against  ''giving  offence'*  to  the 
young  people,  and  advised  that  they 
be  kept  out  of  the  public  squares  and 
away  from  the  theatre,  because  they 
learn  much  that  is  evil  there.  What ! 
should  we  Christians  then  not  do  every- 
thing to  protect  them  from  bad  influ- 
ences? Just  notice  how  a  lion*s  eyes 
will  flash  if  you  attempt  to  rob  him  of 
one  of  his  cubs.  And  will  not  the 
Lord's  eyes  flash  fire  if  you  mislead  the 
little  ones  who  belong  to  Him,  or  pas- 
sively let  those  go  to  ruin  whom  He  has 
entrusted  to  your  care?  O  for  their 
sake,  for  your  own  sake,  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  be  up  and  doing,  to  guard  them 
by  ceaseless  prayer,  by  admonishing 
and  keeping  them  under  supervision, 
and  by  a  Christian  example  I 

But  if  one  should  already  have  gone 
astray,  then  the  shepherd-faithfulness 
of  the  Lord  renders  you  responsible  for 
compassion  on  the  lost.    Do  ivot  VEaxci%- 
diately  conaidex  l\ie\t   caaa  \io^^«^» 
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That  is  done  by  indolence  and  indiffer- 
ence. The  Christian  mnst  hope  on  CTen 
when  it  would  appear  as  if  there  were 
no  more  reason  for  hope.  Nothing  is 
impossible  with  God.  Love  finds  a  key 
to  the  heart,  even  when  everything 
else  glides  off.  Oin/t  life-giving  word, 
OM  TAJ  of  light  from  above,  may  pierce 
the  slumbering  conscience — and  the  re- 
form may  begin.  Once  pierce  the  prond 
flesh  with  an  earnest  admonition,  and 
that  may  become  a  hook  to  which  God 
can  fasten  His  line  of  mercy  I  I  know 
of  a  drunkard  and  criminal  in  a  foreign 
land  who  had  been  cast  behind  the 
bolts  and  bars  of  a  prison  more  than 
thirty  times,  and  who  had  given  the 
police  more  trouble  than  any  of  his 
companions  in  vice,  and  yet,  he  is 
to-day  a  preacher  of  Christianity !  The 
Lord  certainly  is  able  and  must  still 
continue  to  overcome  *'the  strong  for 
His  prey.'*  Though  sin  is  mighty,  grace 
is  still  more  mighty,  and  can  conquer 
even  to-day.  Only  be  strong  in  faith 
and  dauntless  in  hope,  and  let  the  lost 
feel  your  compassionate  love  by  your 
friendly  earnest  in  showing  him  the 
one  divine  Liberator.  The  sinner-seek- 
ing Lord  is  able  to  bless  and  seal  your 
efforts,  even  though  you  may  not  be- 
come aware  of  it  immediately.  In  every 
erring  one  there  is  a  poor  prisoner 
who  longs  to  get  free.  Help  him;  show 
him  how;  have  compassion  on  him  for 
whose  sake  Christ  once  became  a  pris- 
oner and  suffered  death,  so  that  after  a 
time  He  might  say  to  you  also:  **I  was 
in  prison,  and  ye  visited  me  !*' 

And  therefore  the  shepherd-example 
of  the  Lord  renders  us  responsible  for 
not  only  compassion  on  the  loKt,  but 
also  for  adivet  zealous  seeking  and  leading 
home  of  all  those  who  are  willing  to  be 
saved.  Even  if  a  soul  were  nothing 
more  than  a  sheep  —  it  ought  to  be 
sought  after;  but  how  much  more !  And 
even  if  one  should  possess  a  hundred 
souls,  and  only  one  were  to  lose  its  way 
—it  ought  to  be  sought  for !  How  much 
more,  when  there  is  one  only  I  The  Lord 
has  come  the  very  greatest  distance — 
from  heaven  to  earth — to  rescue  the  lost. 
On^ht  a  little  walk  to  be  too  much  for 


you?  He  does  not  allow  the  severest 
fatigue,  wearineas  nnto  death,  to  deter 
Him  from  keeping  on  in  His  leareb 
after  the  lost:  and  yon  will  not  1^  it 
ooet  you  so  much  as  a  word  to  oall  an 
erring  one  back  I  It  ia,  indeed,  a  de- 
lightful thing  to  sit  among  the  reeoaed 
children  of  God,  and  be  edified:  but 
when  innumerable  souls  abont  us  are 
in  the  greatest  spiritual  danger,  then 
the  thing  above  all  to  do,  is  arise! 
seek,  labor;  never  grow  weary:  admon- 
ish, plead,  compel — yea,  lift  up  on  your 
Moulder  those  who  are  no  l(mger  able 
to  walk.  In  his  congregation,  FMl 
"oeased  not  for  three  years  to  warn 
every  one,  night  and  day,  with  tears.** 
Acts  XX :  31. 

But,  wherever  the  Lord  bleaaea  your 
Samaritan  service,  this  painting  of  the 
shepherd-fiaitbfnlness  of  the  Son  of 
Man  requires  us  to  r^toe  ever  every  cm 
tr^  lets  himsdf  be  eaved.  The  greater 
his  former  need  and  misery  the  greater 
should  be  your  joy.  Just  as  it  wbb 
your  duty  to  sigh  over  the  obdurate  and 
weep  with  those  who  were  melted  unto 
tears,  so  now  you  ought  also  to  rejoice 
with  them  that  rejoice  and  have  been 
penetrated  with  the  dear  sunlight  of 
grace  and  the  liberty  of  fiaith,  and  give 
God  the  glory.  Or,  is  he  not  your 
brother,  your  co-heir  of  the  redemption, 
your  co-laborer  in  Christ  ?  Be  not  like 
that  brother  of  the  prodigal  son,  who 
needed  to  be  told,  "  Thon  oughtest  to 
make  merry  and  be  glad."  And  even 
if  he  were  not  to  join  your  own  fold,  but 
be  saved  to  some  other,  if  you  believe 
in  the  communion  of  the  saints,  yov 
ought  still  to  rejoice,  because  his  salva* 
tion  extends  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and 
contributes  to  His  triumphal  glory 

How  many  lost  surround  us !  To- 
day— Sunday — oh  I  in  spite  of  all  the 
gospel  preaching,  clear  as  the  sun,  this 
still  remains  the  day  on  which  our  nv 
tion  commits  more  evil  than  on  any 
other;  the  day  for  worldliness  and  van- 
ity, for  intemperance,  fighting,  and 
bloodshed;  the  day  on  which  most  of 
the  crimes  of  the  week  are  perpetrated  I 
What  multitudes  of  the  lost  it  reveals 
right  here  in  the  midst  of  GhriatendoBl 
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But  in  their  midst,  and  through  the 
whole  world  with  ite  strange  Tariety  of 
lifei  the  Son  of  Man  still  is  on  the  alert, 
and  noTer  ceases  seeking  and  saving 
the  lost,  and  letting  salvation  come 
whereyer  it  will  be  received,  as  it  did 
to  the  honse  of  Zacchens  (Lnke  xix: 
9-10).  O,  join  His  triomphal  march! 
Every  rescued  soul  for  whose  salvation 
yon  were  an  instmment  will  enhance 
yonr  final  joy.  And  whenever  you  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  weary,  because 
the  soil  is  so  hard  and  the  ftruit  so 
scarce,  turn  to  the  Chief  Shepherd,  look 
deep  i|iti>  His  wounds,  and,  under  the 
cross,  let  yourself  be  filled  anew  with 
holy  pity  and  with  His  never-ceasing 
sbepherd-love  and  shepherd-faitbfal- 
nees  unto  death.  Nothing  that  you 
have  ever  done  in  the  name  of  Christ  is 
loat    His  faithfulness  endures.    Amen. 


THE  ?BOBL£H  OF  THE  AQE. 

(A  Bacoftlftoreate  Sermon.) 

Bt  Pbis.  D.  S.  Gbeoobt,  Lakx  Fobjest 
Univebsttt. 

Am  Ae  tkixMih  m  his  heart  so  is  ^-^Prov. 
zxiii:  7.  (Fbrashereehmethinhimsdff 
so  is  he,— Rev.  Ver.)  Lei  this  mind  he 
bi  yoUf  ifl^iefc  vsas  also  in  Christ  Jesus.— 
FhiL  ii:  5.  (Haw  this  mind  in  you, 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.^R.  V.) 

"PmLOSOPHT  bakes  no  bread,"  say 
the  utilitarian  modems,  setting  that 
shallow  judgment  over  against  the 
words  of  the  wise  man,  just  quoted. 
Now,  any  one  who  has  taken  a  broad 
view  of  things  has  learned  that  even 
though  philosophy  may  have  baked  no 
bread  for  mankind,  it  has  neverthe- 
less been  in  at  the  burning  up  or  wast- 
ing of  a  vast  amount  of  it,  and  that  too 
often  it  has  turned  all  the  chiidren*s 
bread  into  stone.  Those  who  have 
Btndied  human  life  and  human  nature 
widely  and  profoundly  have  learned 
aiioih«r  fact  <^  importance,  and  that  is, 
that  philosophy  is  not  confined  to  the 
great  and  learned,  but  is  rather  a  thing 
eoBimon  to  humanity,  the  humblent,  no 
than  the  most  exalted,  having  his 
of  it.  The  question  thus  be- 
ao€^  not  ofhmjing  or  not  having. 


but  of  better  or  worse,  of  more  or  less 
complete,  of  true  or  false. 

But  the  wise  man  doubtless  felt,  as 
most  of  us  feel  at  the  present  day,  that 
the  philosophy  in  itself  is  not  of  the 
chief  importance.    I  doubt  if  he  could 
have  been  induced  to  enter  into  one  of 
those  scholastic  battles  of  the  middle 
ages  for  the  sake  of  saving  his  philoso- 
phy.   He  would  have    said,    *' Perish 
philosophy,  if  that  is  all."    The  more 
of  it  we  have,  if  it  be  merely  better  or 
worse,  complete  or  incomplete^  true  or 
false,  perhaps  the  greater  our  weight  of 
useless  rubbish.    But  Solomon  saw  be- 
yond the  surface  facts  of  hnmon  nature 
and  life.     •*  As  he  thiuketh  in  his  heart 
so  is  he."  Man's  view  of  the  foundations 
of  things — his  philosophy  of  them— de- 
cides, shapes  and  measures  his  standard 
by  which  he   tries  everything.      The 
truth  or  error  permeates  the  soul  and 
becomes   transmitted     into   character, 
leaving  the  man  transformed.     And  so 
the  question  of  true  or  false  philosophy 
passes  np  into  the  higher  one  of  good 
or  bad  character.  But  men  have  learned 
to  move  on  still  farther,  to  the  fact  that 
character  decides  conduct.    As  a  man 
thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he,  and  so 
does  he.     *'Out  of  the  abundance  ot 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  and 
more  than  that  the  volition  goeth  forth 
into  all  action.    Thus  the  question  of 
better  or  worse  philosophy  passes  be- 
yond the  question  of  good  or  bad  man- 
hood, sweeps  the  whole  range  of  human 
conduct  and  becomes,  if  not  the  vital, 
practical  question  itself,  the  foundation 
of  all  the  vital  questions  of  practical 
life. 

But  most  vital  of  all,as  being  the  basis 
of  all  the  rest,  is  the  man's  theory  of 
the  religious  life.  That  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  philosophies.  It  molds  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  society  and  history. 
And  if  modern  history  has  demon- 
strated any  one  thing,  it  is  that  of  all 
the  manifold  religions  philosophies  to 
which  the  ages  have  given  birth,  the 
only  one  that  meets  the  deepest  needs 
of  man's  spiritual  naXwx^  \«  \iXi'^\.  ^\^ 
sented  in  the  CYixiaWaii  «^%\«Qi.  ^Y^l% 
best  posaibiUUea  ol  'hximASi  <2iaaxwA«t^ 
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society  and  history  are  dependent  upon 
its  acceptance  and  practical  application 
of  its  principles. 

Now,  while  Solomon,  lays  down  the 
broad  general  principles  concerning  the 
prime  importance  of  one's  theory  of 
things,  Panl,  in  this  passage  addressed 
to  the  Philippians,  gives  a  clear  and 
terse  expression  to  the  Christian  theory 
of  human  life,  and  urges  its  acceptance 
with  the  most  inteuHe  earnestness : 
**Uave  this  mind  in  you  which  was  also 
in  Christ  Jesus."  The  word  mind,  as 
here  used,  comprehends  the  whole 
higher. being  of  man — his  intellect,  emo- 
tions and  will— so  that  Paul's  injunc- 
tion is  equivalent  to  requiring  the  prac- 
tical adoption  of  Christ's  working 
theory  of  life,  making  his  view  and 
spirit  and  work  our  own. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  bring  out  some  (ft 
the  elements  of  Christ's  view  of  life,  as 
presented  in  this  passage,  and  having  a 
special  bearing  on  life  as  it  is  to  be 
lived  in  our  own  day  and  generation, 
and  as  it  reaches  out  and  lays  hold  upon 
the  endless  future.  Now  Christ  Him- 
self stands  out  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
embodiment  of  the  Christian  theory, 
but  in  His  full  and  rounded  character 
there  are  too  many  elements  to  be  even 
touched  upon  in  one  discourse,  and 
therefore  I  propose  to  confine  myself  to 
some  of  the  features  that  are  emphasized 
by  the  Apostle  in  connection  with  these 
words  to  the  Cbristiuns  at  Phillippi, 
and  that  call  for  special  emphasis  in 
our  theory  of  life,  if  each  of  us  is  to 
start,  proceed  and  end  aright  in  his 
career  in  the  world.  And  I  should  justly 
be  accused  of  want  of  fidelity  to  the 
charge  imposed  upon  me  in  the  work 
of  educatioD,  if  I  should  fail  to  speak 
these  last  words  I  shall  ever  utter  to 
some  of  you  with  all  plainness  and 
earnestness,  as  well  as  with  a  deep  and 
tender  interest  and  with  profound  solici- 
tude for  your  welfare. 

1.  I  ask  you  to  note  first  that  the 
Christian  theory  is  unique,and  contrary 
to  the  popular  view  of  this  age  in  its 
method  of  estimating  the  value  of  man 
in  this  world.  It  estimates  him  not  by 
whBi  ia  on  him,  or  around  \i\m,  oi  m 


his  possession,  but  by  what  is  in  him. 
"Have  this  mind  in  yon  which  was 
also  in  Christ  Jesus.**  Be  snch  in  soul 
as  Christ  was.  The  basal  element  in 
human  value,  in  contrast  with  position, 
wealth,  culture,  or  even  genius,  is  no- 
bility of  character.  The  fundamental 
question  in  human  life  is  not  one  of 
possession,  or  of  attainment,  or  of 
standing,  but  of  being.  In  dealing 
with  men  Christ  brushed  aside  every- 
thing else  with  absolnte  indifference  as 
insignificant  and  unimportant.  It  is 
too  late  in  the  history  of  mankind  to 
deny  that  this  is  the  gospel  standard 
for  judging  man.  Whatever  helps  to 
make  the  man  larger  is  in  so  far  and 
only  in  so  far  of  real  worth.  It  is  the 
man  that  gives  value  and  significance 
to  his  possessions  and  surroundings; 
they  are  powerless  to  give  value  to  him. 
I  desire  to  warn  you  against  the  great 
mistake  of  the  age  on  jnst  this  point 
We  are  exalting  everything  else  above 
character,  setting  the  things  upon  and 
around  the  manhood  above  the  man- 
hood itself.  The  faultlessly  dressed 
young  man  or  young  woman  passes  the 
plainly  clad  sage  and  saint  with  a  smile 
of  supreme  contempt.  The  unjust  judge 
despises  the  poor  widow  who  urges  her 
just  cause  before  him.  Dives  spurns 
Lazarus  from  his  door.  The  scholar 
holds  no  intercourse  with  the  ignorant 
man.  The  rich,  priding  themselves  on 
their  wealth,  stand  apart  from  the  poor. 
The  titled,  or  ofilce-holding  classes, 
boasting  of  their  position,  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  those  who  have 
wealth  only.  The  intellectual,  cultiva- 
ted and  would-be  cultivated  keep  aloof 
from  both  the  rich  and  the  titled  who 
are  without  their  culture.  The  rieh, 
titled  and  cultivated,  are  at  one  only  in 
looking  down  with  common  contempt 
upon  the  masses  of  mankind.  And  so 
we  have  every  kind  of  aristocracy  ex- 
cept that  of  genuine  character  and 
worth. 

I  seriously  question  whether  Christ, 
were  he  to  appear  as  of  old  among  men, 
would  find  many  who  would  be  willing 
to  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  of  His 
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ill-dressed.  He  would  be  too 
badly  poor  to  attract  even  the  pov- 
triokon.  He  would  be  regarded 
perficial  men  as  a  rude  and  uncul- 
d  oountryman.  From  the  em- 
to  the  country  esquire  men  would 
ti  themselves  above  Him  now,  just 
y  did  of  old.  Would  He  have  the 
w  of  a  title  to  respectability  in 
the  world  is  pleased  to  call  the 
society  ?"  And  I  sometimes 
or  whether  our  modem  world  has 
ghtest  suspicion  of  the  principles 
ovem  it^  whether  it  knows  how 
etely,  even  in  this  professedly 
sratio  and  Ohristian  nation,  it  has 
ten  the  emphasis  that  the  fathers 
sunders  placed  on  character,  and 
lore  tremendous  emphasis  that 
.  put  upon  it  But  whether  aware 
>r  not,  it  has  brought  its  moral 
>tion  and  degradation  all  the  same 
le  individual  life.  The  soul  that 
1  have  found  its  ideal  in  the  grand 
Ad  character  of  Christ,  and  its 
»n  in  the  world  in  fixing  the  glories 
t  ideal  character  and  career  in 
ind  others  has  grown  small  and 
.n  turning  away  to  dress  and  showy 
ige,  to  stocks  and  real  estate,  to 
Qg  and  culture,  and  in  making 
its  standards  for  the  judgment 
reatment  of  men.  It  is  hard  to 
iny  adequate  conception  of  how 
tng  and  degrading  such  views  are. 
hey  limit  the  soul  to  the  surface 
igs,  to  the  mere  veneering  of  the 
They  confine  the  horizon  to  the 
t  things  of  time  and  space;  to 
1,  some  of  which  are  of  value  for 
rovided  there  be  a  genuine  soul 
\i  them  to  command  them  for  the 
r  aims,  but  some  of  which  have 
I  but  to  beget  blindness  and  con- 
id  vanity,  while  all  of  them  perish 
be  using,  leaving  the  man  on  the 
old  of  eternity  stripped  and  beg- 

,  whether  aware  of  it  or  not,  so- 
B  suffering  the  disastrous  conse- 
»  of  this  lowering  of  the  estimate 
racter,  as  they  appear  in  the  un- 
'  strife  and  hatred  that  fill  the 
of  to-day.     Yon  can  see  it   in 


almost  every  community  over  this  land. 
It  appears  on  the  surface  in  the  rivalry 
of  dress  and  accomplishments  and 
show  of  polish,  in  the  eagerness  to  out- 
rank and  out-influence  our  neighbors, 
and  to  surpass  them  in  the  command  of 
everything  that  ministers  to  luxurious 
tastes  and  habits.  It  appears  beneath 
the  surface  in  the  envy  and  jealousy  of 
the  heart,  that  so  often  keep  the  mem- 
bers of  society  from  all  genuine  frater- 
nal intercourse  and  all  real  and  gener- 
ous co-operation  in  the  best  Christian 
enterprises,  and  that  fill  the  air  with 
carping  criticism,  malicious  detraction, 
and  downright  slander.  In  such  a 
state  of  society  every  one  that  feels 
lifted  above  any  one  else  by  some  one 
of  these  merest  accidents  of  life,  is  very 
likely  to  consider  himself  the  predes- 
tined leader  and  to  expect  obeisance, 
and  none  are  left  who  are  willing  to 
follow.  And  who  ever  knew  any  Haman 
who  could  endure  the  presence  of  Mor- 
decai  sitting  in  the  King's  gate  and  de- 
clining to  bow  to  him  ?  Ton  can  see  it 
in  the  growing  spirit  of  caste  that  has 
taken  possession  of  the  so-called  upper 
classes,  and  that  has  developed  an  an- 
swering spirit  of  communism  that 
threatens  at  any  time  to  wreck  all  that 
is  best  in  human  government,  institu- 
tions and  civilization.  Communism  is 
that  challenge,  that  total  depravity  in 
the  masses  of  men,  with  their  mere 
manhood,  deprived  of  these  social  dis- 
tinctions of  dress  and  wealth  and  cul- 
ture and  show,  hurls  back  at  total  de- 
pravity in  that  other  mass  of  men,  so 
foolish  as  to  believe  and  live  in  the  be- 
lief that  these  actions  are  more  than  the 
manhood.  The  two  are  in  the  same 
error,  in  regarding  the  accidents  as  more 
important  than  the  essentials,  but  the 
one  is  in  want  of  them  and  the  other 
possesses  them.  The  one  is  developing 
the  tiger  nature  in  his  purpose  to  have 
them,  the  other  in  his  purpose  to  keep 
and  increase  them.  Out  of  the  contin- 
uance and  development  of  the  present 
views  of  character  as  a  secondary  thing, 
there  can  come  only  the  continuance  of 
ever  increasing  ^eaYo'a^^  «xi^  \i'd.\.\^L« 
sooner  oi  \aVei  to  o\i\in\n»XA  Vn.  V2ci%  ^^ 
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death  grapple  in  which  bo  many  oivili- 
cations  have  gone  down  in  irremediable 
rain.  We  are  ooveting  the  same  things 
that  made  wreck  of  the  old  nations  and 
forgetting  the  thing  that  has  distin- 
guished the  Christian  from  them.  The 
only  po88ible  remedy  is  to  be  fonnd  in 
making  Christ's  view  our  own,  and 
shaping  social  life  and  interoonrse  ac- 
cording to  that  "Have  this  mind  in 
yon  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus." 

2.  I  ask  yon  to  note  secondly  that  the 
Christian  theory  of  life  is  unique  and 
contrary  to  the  popular  theory  of  this 
age  in  the  supreme  end  that  it  proposes 
for  human  conduct.  Tliat  end  is  abso- 
lute righteousness  in  conformity  to  the 
will  of  God.  In  taking  the  place  of 
man  as  Mediator  and  Savior,  Christ, 
though  equal  with  God,  took  the  form 
of  a  servantand  being  formed  in  fashion 
as  a  man,  he  became  obedient  unto 
death.  There  is  no  escaping  the  fact 
that  Christ  exalted  righteousness  as  the 
governing  principle  of  the  universe.  In 
all  ages  human  nature,  unenlightened 
and  unregenerate,  has  rebelled  against 
this  view  and  blighted  its  best  hopes 
and  prospects  by  such  rebellion.  It  has 
vainly  shattered  itself  against  the  eter- 
nally righteous  Que.  Now  there  are 
two  radically  variaot  views  concerning 
the  supreme  end  of  human  conduct — 
that  which  finds  it  in  God,  and  that 
which  finds  it  in  man.  The  latter  is 
the  outcome  of  our  depraved  nature.  It 
may  be  traced  along  the  line  of  heathen 
and  materialistic  thought,  from  Epicu. 
rus  to  Herbert  Spencer  and  Paul  Janet. 
In  its  grosser  form  it  makes  the  quest 
for  happiness  the  supreme  thing  for 
man.  Its  positive  rule  is,  "Enjoy  your- 
self;" its  negative,  **  Don't  get  hurt." 
In  its  essence  it  is  pure  selfishness.  It 
mistakes  a  miserable  "  better  not "  for 
Grod's  sublime  **  ought  not."  Paley  de- 
fines virtne  as  doing  good,  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  for  the  sake  of  ever- 
lasting happiness.  As  organized  by 
Paley,  and  connected  so  closely  with  our 
modem  Christianity,  it  is  the  scheme 
of  everlasting  selfishness  and  hypocrisy 
that  has  cursed  Christendom  for  a  cen- 
tury.   You  cannot  make  men  of  V>iQ«A\ikk 


and  stature  on  that  bads.  The  view 
dwarfs  and  deadens  and  demoraliies 
and  destroys  humanity.  With  Mr. 
Spencer  egoism  and  altruism  are,  alike, 
pure  selfishness  arising  out  of  sheer 
animalism. 

The  antagonistic  Tiew  of  Christianity 
finds  the  supreme  end  of  human  con- 
duct and  activity  in  connection  with 
God.  Virtue  is  righteousneas,  con- 
formity to  the  law  of  the  moral  Gov- 
ernor. Conformity  to  this  law,  which 
utters  its  **  thou  shalt  **  and  its  "  thou 
ahalt  not,"  in  the  revelations  of  nature, 
of  conscience  and  of  the  divine  Word, 
is  the  supreme  thing  to  be  attained  by 
man.  I  shall  not  stop  to  argue  the  su- 
premacy of  righteousness  as  the  end  of 
conduct  It  ought  to  be  self-evident  to 
any  one  who  is  not  consumed  by  selfish- 
ness. It  is  self-evident  to  us  when  we 
weigh  the  conduct  of  otheiSy  if  not  when 
we  judge  ourselves. 

And  yet,  is  it  not  true  that,  as  we 
throw  away  Christ's  standard  of  man- 
hood—character— we  also  cast  aside  His 
theory  of  the  supreme  rule  of  human 
conduct?  Nay,  does  not  the  fact  that 
we  have  repudiated  that  rule  account 
for  our  present  view  of  character  ?  Does 
not  the  average  man  oftener  ask  the 
question,  Will  this  make  me  comfort- 
able ?  Will  this  secure  my  happiness? 
or,  Will  this  increase  my  fortune?  or 
Will  this  enlarge  my  knowledge  or  cul- 
ture? than  the  question.  Is  this  right? 
The  popular  sentiment  is,  "I  will  do 
this  act  of  duty  if  I  can  consistently 
with  my  worldly  advantage,"  rather 
than  "Let  the  right  be  done  though  the 
heavens  fall."  It  is  this  selfish,  so- 
called  morality  that  has  brought  the  de- 
gradation of  character,  the  general  cor- 
ruption. In  accepting  the  morality  of 
the  animal  we  come  to  live  like  the  ani- 
mal, by  strife  and  blood.  Metaphor- 
ically speaking,  the  teeth  and  daws  of 
the  brute  are  being  now  developed  in 
society. 

There  is  but  one  remedy  for  the 
hatred  and  strife,  the  caste  and  selfish- 
ness in  society,  that  results  from  this 
godless  principle  in  conduct,  and  that 
ia^  Ui«  adoption  of  Chriat's  tupreme 
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€nd  and  role.  With  the  reign  of  right- 
eoosnees  the  reign  of  evil  will  end: 
whhoat  it,  the  evils  will  only  inoreaae 
till  the  final  wreok  of  human  hopes. 
On  this  subject "  have  this  mind  in  you 
that  was  in  Christ  Jesus." 

3.  I  ask  you  to  note,  thirdly,  that  the 
Christian  theory  is  unique  and  contrary 
to  the  popular  theory  of  the  age,  in  the 
law  which  it  proposes  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  success  in  human 
life_the  law  of  self-sacrifice«  Christ's 
glorious  exaltation  was  attained  by  self- 
saoriflee.  He  humbled  Himself  and 
made  Himself  of  no  reputation  that  he 
might  attain  to  it.  The  man  who  would 
follow  in  His  footsteps  toward  success 
must  have  this  mind  that  was  in  Him. 
The  law  of  all  human  attainments  is 
the  law  of  self-sacrifice. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  man  was  bom 
into  the  world  the  most  helpless  of  ani- 
mals.   It  is  a  more  important,  though 
less  familiar  fact,  that  he  is  bom  the 
most  selfish  of  all  animals— a  lump  of 
animate,  sentient  selfishness — crying 
*'  Give !  give  !**  even  till  the  mother  is 
ready  to  fall  exhausted  to  the  earth; 
knowing  no  cessation  to  the  imperious 
animal  demands.    You  see,  then,  how 
the  morality  of  selfiRhness  arises,  and 
how  it  gains  such  wide  and  all-power- 
ful control.    Under  its  control  man  is 
the  worst  and  savagest  of  brutes.    No 
mere  brute  would  ever  have  invented 
the  guillotine  or  the  tortures  of  the  In- 
quisition.   The  problem  of  human  life, 
for  the  parent  human  and  divine  is, 
how  to  develop  the  generous  manhood 
and  womanhood  out  of  this  intensestof 
all  animalism.  Discipline  and  chastise- 
ment must   enter   in    for   correction. 
This  insatiable  and  infinite  selfishness 
must  be  crucified.    It  pleased  God,  in 
bringing  many  sons  to  glory,  to  perfect 
even   the   Captain   of  their   salvation 
through  suffering;   and  we   may  well 
question  whether  it  is  possible  to  per- 
fect our  humanity  in  any  other  way. 

Just  here  it  is  that  man  is  most  fesr- 
folly  made.  He  can  only  gain  by  re- 
nonndng.  He  seeks  for  himself  and 
bis  own  selfish  aims  only,  at  the  peril 
cf  miiiag  all  and  JosJring  himself 


worse  than  a  brute.  God  in  His  system 
of  things  has  made  human  happiness 
and  perfection  only  possible  of  attain- 
ment for  him  who  ignores  them  and 
seeks  righteousness  as  his  supreme  end. 
The  law  of  the  gospel  kingdom  is, 
*'  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and 
it8  righteousness,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you."  Seek  the 
other  things  first,  and  you  will  lose 
them  alL  Christ  said.  «  He  that  loseth 
his  life  shall  find  it.  He  that  saveth 
his  life  shoU  lose  it." 

And  so  we  have  distinctly  placed  be- 
fore us  the  alternative:  <'  Do  God*s  will 
for  its  own  sake  and  let  God  in  His  in- 
finite wisdom  and  power  take  care  of 
the  happiness  and  success  of  your  life," 
or,  "Seek  assiduously  your  own  happi- 
ness and  success,  and  find  only  brutal- 
ity, wretchedness,  and  failure."  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  a  law  as 
clearly  settled  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 
And  yet  so-called  Christian  society 
ignores  it  and  sets  itself  in  madness 
against  it.  If  the  wretched  and  unsuc- 
cessful man  will  look  into  his  own  heart 
he  will  be  very  likely  to  find  that  he  is 
breaking  this  great  law  of  life,  and  is 
suffering  and  failing  for  his  breach  of 
it.  He  is  making  too  much  of  self,  too 
much  of  his  possessions,  too  much  of 
his  success,  and  is  thereby  forfeiting 
the  very  things  he  desires  most  of  all. 
That  he  desires  them  supremely  is  a 
blot  upon  his  manhood — he  ought  to  be 
above  such  low  desires;  that  he  fails  to 
secure  them  is  proof  of  his  sin  and  folly 
in  ignoring  or  running  in  the  face  of 
God's  law  of  the  universe.  The  human 
disappointment  and  woe  and  unrest  will 
continue;  the  envy  and  strife  resulting 
in  society  will  go  on,  until  Christ's  law 
of  self-sacrifice  is  accepted.  With  the 
mind  in  us  that  was  in  Christ  Jesns,  we 
shall  find  the  true  solution  of  the  dark 
problem  that  has  led  so  many  of  this 
age  into  the  gloom  of  pessimism. 

4.  I  ask  you  to  note,  fourthly,  that 
the  Christian  theory  is  unique  and  con- 
trary to  the  popular  theory  of  this  age, 
in  the  kind  of  life  that  it  proposes  to 
man  for  the  satistacWoii  ol  \iS&  «aM\^^ 
nature;  a  Ule  de^voX^^  \a  \Xift  ^^ts  ^*^ 
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God  in  redemption.  This  was  the  su- 
preme thing  in  the  life  of  Christ.  For 
this  He  obeyed,  suffered  and  dieil,  that 
He  might  bring  in  redemption.  On  the 
gronnd  of  this  God  has  highly  exalted 
Him  and  given  Him  a  name  that  is 
above  every  name.  And  so  in  the  gos- 
pel view,  the  work  for  which  man  is  in 
the  world,  and  to  which  his  highest 
powers  should  always  I  e  devoted  in  co- 
operating with  God  and  doing  His  will, 
is  the  work  of  saving  the  world  from 
siu. 

I  know  that  the  world  of  to-day  re- 
gards it  as  merely  a  baseless  assump- 
tion that  the  quest  for  and  attainment 
of  redemption  for  self  and  the  world 
carries  with  it  ever^'thing  else  worth 
having;  but  the  world's  opinion  is  ut- 
terly false,  nevertheless.  "We  have  had 
onr  popular  theories  of  moral  reform 
without  Christ;  but  if  anything  has 
been  demonstrated  by  human  history, 
the  only  universal  and  effective  method 
of  such  reform  is  thut  which  starts  out 
from  Christ  and  His  gospel.  When, 
and  only  whcu,  you  unike  the  drunkard 
a  real  Christian,  you  make  sure  that  he 
will  be  a  temperate  man.  So  in  every 
region  of  reform.  We  have  had  our 
popular  theories  of  education  without 
Christ,  but  nothing  now  seems  more 
certain  than  thut  they  practically  end 
in  corruption  and  crime.  We  expend 
our  millions  of  dollars  grudgingly  for 
the  continuance  and  extension  of  the 
Gospel,  and  our  hundreds  of  millions 
cheerfully  for  the  repression  and  pun- 
ishment of  crime;  when  the  expendi- 
ture of  half  the  latter  sum  for  the  free 
dissemination  of  gospel  principles 
among  all  classes  would  save  the  other 
half. 

We  devote  our  powers  with  tremen- 
dous energy,  too  often  week-day  and 
Sunday  alike,  with  the  use  of  all  the 
free  forces  of  nature,  to  the  production 
and  acquisition  of  wealth  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  material  civilization,  with 
the  inevitable  result  of  overproduction 
and  periodical  depression,  in  which 
much  of  the  fancied  gain  disappears. 
If  one-half  the  energy  were  expended 
in  the  higher  line  of  gospel  effoitwe 


might  have  iteftdy  inerease  of  solid 
wealth  with  permanent  prosperity,  and 
all  this  in  a  world  of  constantly  in- 
creasing purity  and  peace.  Living  on 
such  principlee  onr  souls  might  grow 
an  rapidly  as  onr  fortunes,  instead  of 
being  blighted  and  dwarfed  by  oovet- 
onsness.  We  heap  up  wealth  for  onr 
children,  forgetting  that  we  are  the 
stewards  of  Christ,  and  withholding 
from  the  great  causes  of  missions  at 
home  and  abroad  and  of  Christian  edu- 
cation in  which  He  is  interested,  and 
what  do  we  gain  by  it?  We  thereby 
help  to  make  the  world  in  which  oar 
children  are  to  live  a  more  covetous, 
selfish,  corrupt  and  deadly  place,  fuller 
of  temptations  and  snares;  when  by  the 
opiH)site  course  we  might  prepare  for 
them  a  go<lly  and  healthful  and  helpful 
place.  We  thereby  take  from  onr  chil- 
dren the  main  incentive  to  that  active 
exertion  of  their  powers,  without  which 
true  worth  and  character  can  not  be  de- 
veloped; shut  them  out  from  becoming 
the  strong  men  that  we  ourselves  glory 
in  being,  having  been  made  so  by  the 
struggle,  and  almost  inevitably  doom 
them  to  moral  weakness  and  worthless- 
ness,  and  to  the  perpetual  supremacy 
of  the  native  animal  selfishness.  If  ob- 
servation proves  anything,  it  proves 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  man  of 
wealth  would  bless  both  his  children 
and  mankind  by  being  his  own  execu- 
tor in  using  his  wealth,  as  William  £. 
Dodge  and  John  C.  Green  used  theirs, 
for  higher  than  family  anil  selfish  ends; 
or  as  that  noble  lawyer,  General  Wager 
Swayne,  of  New  York  city,  in  connec- 
tion with  personal  and  self-denying  ef- 
fort in  elevating  the  ignorant  and  de- 
praved masses;  or  as  Henry  F.  Durant, 
in  building  a  monument,  better  than  all 
the  pjTamids,  in  the  establishment  of 
Wellesley  College. 

We  give  ourselves  with  an  energy 
that  wrecks  body  and  soul  to  the  work 
of  securing  an  intellectual  culture  that 
owns  no  allegiance  to  Christ,  and  what 
is  the  gain?  Ooe  of  the  greatest  Brit- 
ish scientists  and  philosophers  of  this 
age  recently  said:  '^It  does  shock  the 
-^TY^^  oi  %\i\^ciV9-cra&Ju^x«d  man  of  pow- 
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Inielleot  to  have  it  brought  home 
I  that  the  poorest  peasant  is  folly 
table  as  he  himself  is  of  perform- 
te  highest  acdons,  namely,  Tirta- 
olitions.  But  if  there  is  such  a 
as  morality,  it  must  be  beyond 
irison  as  to  value  with  any  intel- 
1  gifts;  and  it  necessarily  follows 
i  poor,  paralyzed  old  woman,  sit- 
n  a  obimney-corner,  may  by  her 
aspirations  and  volitions  be  re- 
Sly  performing  mental  acts  com- 
with  which  the  discovery  by  New- 
r  the  law  of  gravitation  is  as  noth- 
CMivart  Nature  and  Thought,  page 
Only  the  influence  of  Christ  can 
I  to  this  highest  moral  and  spirit- 
ilfture.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  there 
red  and  strife  and  corruption  and 
mutterings  of  despotism  and  com- 
mi  when  such  selfish  piiiiciples 
de  all  human  activities? 
i  so  we  can  reach  out  after  the 
ist  activities,  aims  and  attainments 
by  devoting  our  lives  to  securing 
iption  and  giving  redemption  to 
With  this  as  our  dominant  idea, 
n  moves  on,  progress  hastens,  true 
re  advances  apace,  and  wealth,  po- 
,  culture,  which  when  made  the 
of  life  bring  us  only  wreck  and 
hedness,  become  the  sanctified 
s  for  the  attainment  of  grander 
in  the  larger  manhood  and  the  Di- 
^ory.  Seeking  to  have  in  us  this 
that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  we  find 
t-likeness,  and  with  it,  but  with- 
he  seeking,  find  true  perfection 
blessedness— we  reach  a  life  that  is 
t-crowned,  because  Christ  origi- 
,  and  governed  by  the  true  Cbris- 
p^ilosophy,  which  is  the  only  nair 
ihilosophy  of  the  moral  universe, 
mbers  of  the  graduating  classes: 
lave  reached  to-day  the  opening  of 
reek  to  which  you  have  been  look- 
»rward  for  years.  We  are  here  to- 
r  for  a  few  moments  in  the  pres- 
of  God  to  catch,  if  may  be,  some 
of  inspiration  that  will  influence 
in  the  coming  days  we  move  on- 
in  our  various  courses  of  life,  and 
riU  help  us  to  do  the  ^ork  that 
arid  and  Ood  expect  ofiwaa  those 


who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  Chris- 
tian training.  You  will  flnd  life  in  this 
age  an  every-way  serious  business.  It 
is  an  age  of  sphinx  riddles.  The  mod- 
em sphinx,  our  boasted  and  boastful 
material  civilization,  with  its  godless 
principles  and  equally  godless  practice, 
is  plying  her  vocation  and  working  her 
destruction  on  a  scale  graiider  than  the 
ancients  ever  imagined. 

But  the  riddle  of  riddles  is  the  one 
propounded  to  the  Church  of  this  age, 
one  pressing  most  of  all  upon  the  edu- 
cated youth  who  are  making  their  way 
out  into  the  work  and  struggle  of  the 
world — the  sphinx  riddle  of  religion — 
how  to  bring  our  Christianity  up  to  the' 
extraordinary  demands  of  these  times, 
and  to  let  it  exercise  its  true  measure 
of  power  as  Ood's  agency,  through  the 
6k>spel,  for  regenerating  and  purifying 
society  and  saving  the  world.  That  is 
the  riddle  to-day  pressing  upon  us  for 
solution,  the  riddle  back  of  all  the  oth- 
ers; and  destruction — ^industrial,  social, 
political,  moral  and  spiritual — ^will  be 
the  inevitable  penalty  of  foilure  to  solve 
it  speedily,  correctly  and  completely. 

I  wish  that  I  could  impress  upon  you 
the  seriousness  of  the  dangers  ahead. 
The  railroad  riots  of  years  ago  and  the 
Cincinnati  riot  are  sufficient  to  show 
any  thoughtful  man  that  there  are  vol- 
canic forces  underneath  the  surface  of 
our  civilization  ready  to  burst  forth  at 
any  instant,  and  break  up  the  founda- 
tions and  wreck  all  these  fair  and 
stately  structures  of  which  we  are  so 
proud.  Who  shall  dare  say  that  we 
may  not  be  approaching  such  a  crisis 
as  that  which  wrecked  France  a  century 
ago — France,  the  educated,  cultured, 
brilliant,  the  nation  of  genius  ? 

I  wish  I  could  impress  upon  you  the 
solemnity  of  the  responsibilities  that, 
in  view  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
rest  upon  you  to  whom  have  been 
granted  the  blessings  of  a  Christian  ed- 
ucation. Yours  is  no  common  obliga- 
tion, yours  no  measured  or  limited  mis- 
sion of  duty.  The  remedy  is  largely  in 
your  hands  and  in  the  bands  of  such  as 
you.  The  age  CQn[ifL\c\A  vgl^  \rt^:^c\«iSL% 
have  aU  originale^  \u  ^c^e«t\i'ox«^  \xo\sv 
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the  tme  GhriRtian  philosophy  of  life. 
We  have  Bought  above  all  thingit  to 
teach  yoQ  that  philoRophy  in  order  that 
you  may  bleas  the  world  by  meana  of 
it.  Qet  a  firm  grip  upon  it  and  let 
your  life  be  lived  under  its  direction. 
That  is  what  Paul  is  urging  when  he 
Huvri:  **Have  thlH  mind  in  yon  which 
waH  also  in  Christ  Jesus.*'  Make  it  your 
permanent  possession  by  the  intelligent 
and  powerful  exertion  of  your  own  free 
will  and  by  the  abounding  grace  of  God. 

As  educated  men  and  women  you  go 
forth,  with  a  great  multitude  at  this 
graduation  season,  to  help  shape  the 
world  to  right  ends.  Remember  that 
Christ's  standard  of  manhood  is  the 
only  true  one  from  the  point  of  view 
of  reason  and  revelation.  All  the  world 
will  be  awry  until  men  ailopt  it  and  liye 
by  it.  Permanent  rejection  of  it  will 
inevitably  be  fatjil  to  all  the  highest 
and  brightest  hopes  of  human  progress. 
Character  is  the  supreme  criterion. 
John  Howard,  the  philanthropist;  the 
poor  shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain ;  Paul, 
the  tent-maker,  will  be  remembered 
when  their  so-estocraed  great  contem- 
poraries, the  Rothschilds  of  the  old 
world,  the  Georges  of  England,  and  the 
Cffisars,  with  all  their  wise  men,  shall 
have  all  been  forgotten  on  earth;  and 
then  their  characters  will  add  new  lus- 
ter to  the  glories  of  heaven  through  the 
eternal  ages  to  the  praise  of  their  Divine 
Redeemer.  Believe  that  the  main  thing 
is  not  to  seem,  but  to  be.  Live  out 
that  faith.  Teach  it  to  all  men  with 
every  breath  of  your  life.  Thus  you  will 
begin  your  task  of  saving  the  world  from 
wreck. 

I  bid  you  go  forth  to  represent  right- 
eousness as  the  supreme  end  and  the 
will  of  God  as  the  supreme  rule  of  hu- 
man conduct.  Spurn  base  pleasures. 
Scorn  worldly  ease.  Be  a  God-like 
soul,  rather  than  an  animal.  Ask  at 
the  outset  and  at  every  step,  as  Paul 
did,  ''Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to 
do?"  Get  Christ's  standard  of  right 
into  your  heart,  and  conform  every 
thought,  aspiration,  choice,  and  pur- 
pose to  that.  Let  it  be  one  great  aim 
in  your  work  for  the  "world  to  "bTrng 


men  up  to  this  same  Divine  standard. 
By  BO  doing  yon  will  do  yonr  part  in 
bringing  mankind  into  harmony  with 
one  another  and  with  Gk>d,  and  will  hdp 
to  bring  in  the  reign  of  love  and  peaoa. 

I  bid  you  go  forth  to  illustrate  the 
law  of  self-sacrifice.  I  want  yon  to  re- 
member that  man  in  his  IkUen  oondi- 
tion  is  incarnate  selfishness,  and  that 
this  selfishness  is  infinite  folly,  and 
bears  in  it  the  causes  of  nniverBal 
wretchedness  and  rnin.  Undeistand 
that  you  doom  yourselves  by  failing  (o 
conquer  self;  bring  men  to  nnderstand 
it  that  you  and  they  may  escape  the 
rnin  and  reach  the  true  nobility  in  stat- 
ure and  the  real  success  in  achieve- 
ment. Sacrifice  of  self  must  forever  be 
the  price  of  everything  that  3'on  reallj 
need  and  that  the  world  needs. 

I  bid  yon  go  ont  to  nse  everything 
God  gives  you — time,  talents,  wealth, 
position,  culture — for  the  advancement 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  redemption.  If 
you  would  reign  with  Christ  yoo  muafe 
enter  into  His  great  plan  for  the  saving 
of  the  world.  Make  His  view  of  things 
your  own.  Let  the  truths  that  illumine 
His  soul  shine  into  yours.  Salvation 
with  Him  was  the  one  thing  to  be 
sought  for  and  vnx)ught  for — freedom 
from  sin  with  its  wreck  and  baseness 
and  wretchedness.  Make  the  feeling 
that  furnished  the  springs  of  action  in 
His  soul  your  own.  Make  His  will 
yours,  walking  obediently  before  Qod 
the  Father  with  Him,  and  working  with 
all  earnestness  along  with  Him  in  the 
Father's  great  plan.  In  all  things 
<<have  that  mind  in  you  which  was  abo 
in  Christ  Jesus." 

In  your  better  inspiration  and  work 
for  Christ,  as  prepared  for  by  these 
years  of  Christian  instruction,  is  to  he 
found  in  part  the  remedy  under  God  for 
the  evils  of  the  times.  God  by  the  signs 
of  the  times  calls  all  our  youth  of  Chris- 
tian training  to  the  glorions  task.  Your 
instructors  have  labored  diligently  for 
these  years  to  prepare  yon  for  it  God 
has  poured  out  His  spirit  so  largely 
upon  this  Christian  school  to  gird  yon 
for  it.  Through  yonr  larger  fnmishiDg 
a.n^  ^«^cA^oT^  \1  ^^-^  wi^  tniA  to  the 
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principles  joa  have  here  been 
t»  there  is  bo  fiur  hope  for  our 
rn  sodety.  It  may  be  regener- 
lad  purified  and  filled  wiUi  the 
ne  sweetness  and  light.  The 
ih  may  be  roused  and  quickened, 
ht  into  the  old  sympathy  with  the 
r  in  His  views  of  character,  right- 
ess,  self-sacnfioe  and  redemption, 
etivity  intensified,  her  liberality 
(ed,  her  mission  to  a  corrupt 
tendom  and  to  a  perishing  hea- 
cm  accomplished.  The  problem 
oblems  may  be  solved  by  setting 
e  throne  of  Christ  in  the  place  of 
if  the  sphinx  of  an  atheistic  mate- 
iTilization.  It  is  of  infinite  mo- 
to  yourselves,  to  the  cause  of 
t  and  to  the  perishing  world,  that 
inderstand  Qod's  high  call,  that 
;iye  heed  to  it;  that  you  gird  your- 
I  to  obey  it;  that,  in  the  name  of 
it,  walking  in  His  footsteps  and 
with  His  spirit,  you  do  your  ut- 
to  push  the  grand  work  to  its  glo- 
consummation. 

aught  of  strength  or  tenderness 
ntered  into  the  influences  of  these 
in  which  we  have  walked  to- 
>r,  I  would  find  in  it  a  new  and 
powerful  motive  to  a  more  in- 
I  earnestness  in  your  Christian 
for  the  world.  It  is  a  significant 
that  all  of  you  now  standing  in 
lolemn  presence  have  owned  Christ 
ur  Lord  and  Master.  If  your  soul 
been  born  into  the  kingdom  of 
it  here,  if  you  have  felt  the  mighty 
ilse  of  God*s  Spirit  in  the  repeated 
kenings  of  these  years,  let  the  mem- 
f  these  things  combine  with  the  sub- 
hopes  here  kindled  to  inspire  you 
6  noblest  possible  life  and  work. 
Ih  a  fatherly  tenderness  and  eam- 
iBS,  bom  of  these  years  of  constant 
course  and  watchful  care,  I  bid 
one  of  you  God-speed  in  your 
1  mission  to  the  world  for  Christ, 
i  each  one  of  you  may  the  old  bene- 
mrest: 

Loid  UaH  tliee  and  keep  thee : 
Md  make  his  tMe  ehine  upon  thee  and  be 
gumtom  nnto  thee ; 

«vi  lift  vp  his  ooimtenance  upon  thee  and 
give  thee  peMS." 


BSOfSllEfiATXON  AHS  OONVEBSION. 
Bt  Bxv.  J.  M.  Fbost  [Baftxht],  Sslica, 


And  IvoiU  give  them  one hecui^  and  ItmUpul 
a  new  spirit  wUhin  you;  <uui  IwiUtakethe 
sUmy  heart  ovt  <^  thekr  flesh,  and  wlU  give 
them  a  heart  of  flesh:  that  they  may  voaUc 
in  fwy  staitutes  and  keep  mine  ordinances, 
anddothem:  and  they  shaU  be  my  people, 
andlwiUbe their  God.—Ez.  zi:  19, 20. 
This  is  a  marvelous  statement,   all 
things  considered.    Apart  from  its  in- 
spiration, it  shows  Ezekiers  conception 
of  genuine  religion.     In  chapter  xzzvi: 
26,  27,  he  expresses  the  same  thought, 
in  language  very  similar  and  somewhat 
explanatory. 

Regeneration  and  Oonversion,  These 
terms  are  not  synonymous,  but  rather 
complemental.  Though  often  used  iu- 
terchangeably,  they  radically  differ  in 
meaning,  and  represent  things  which 
also  differ  essentially  and  fundamen- 
tally. In  brief  and  in  general,  regen- 
eration precedes  and  compels  conver- 
sion; conversion  follows  and  manifests 
regeneration.  While  the  common  prac- 
tice of  considering  and  using  these 
terms  synonymously  may  not  be  seri- 
ously objectionable,  yet  there  is  great 
need  for  precision  of  thought  and  ex- 
actness of  expression — especially  at  this 
point  just  now.  The  text  is  a  clear, 
strong  statement  of  the  difference  be- 
tween both  the  terms,  and  the  things 
for  which  the  terms  respectively  stand. 
**  And  I  will  give  them  one  heart,  and  I 
will  put  a  new  spirit  within  you;  and  I 
will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of  this 
fiesh,  and  will  give  them  a  heart  of 
fiesh  " — that  is  regeneration — **  that  they 
may  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep 
mine  ordinances  and  do  them  " — that  is 
conversion.  This  difference  is  plain, 
comprehensive,  far-reaching,  and  com- 
pels the  following  distinctions: 

1.  Begeneration  is  internal,  conver- 
sion external.  The  one  is  hidden  ex- 
cept as  manifested  in  the  other.  Each 
is  a  change.  The  one  applies  to  char- 
acter, the  other  to  conduct;  one  applies 
to  the  heart,  the  other  to  the  manner 
of  life.  Re{(eneTa.\,\oii  \a  ^  Oci«xi%<&  \t^- 
tomal,  moial,  ap\T\V;iBl\  «Xi^  V^cl^  Xr:^ 
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shows  how  needful  and  thoroagh  the 
change  is.  Conversion  is  a  ohange  in 
the  whole  life»aifecting  one's  entire  man- 
ner of  living,  especially  his  bearing  to- 
ward Qod  and  God's  law  and  all  divine 
things. 

From  this  yon  may  see  how  regenera- 
tion, i.  e.,  the  new  birth,  the  change  of 
heart,  as  set  forth  in  the  IVord  of  Ood, 
is  a  universal  necessity,  and  is  equally 
necessary  with  all  hearts  and  every 
heart.  Not  so,  however,  with  conver- 
sion. There  may  not  be  the  same  room 
for  a  change  in  the  outer  life  of  one  as 
in  the  outer  life  of  another.  A  young 
lady,  raised  under  the  refining  influ- 
ences of  an  elegant  home,  does  not  need 
conversion  so  much  as  the  notoriously 
wicked  man;  still  she  must  be  born 
from  above,  else  she  can  never  enter  or 
see  the  kingdom  of  God. 

2.  Regeneration  is  a  change  wrought 
of  God  in  man's  heart;  conversion  is  a 
change  wrought  by  the  man  himself  in 
his  own  life.  This  statement,  so  fully 
supported  by  the  text,  gets  back  of 
the  change  already  mentioned,  to  its 
cause  and  agency.  God  does  one  for 
the  man  and  in  the  man;  man  does  the 
other  in  himself  to  the  honor  of  God. 
Hence  Divine  sovereignty  and  efficiency, 
coupled  with  human  passiveness  and 
voluntary  agency.  In  reference  to 
nearly  every  doctrine  relating  to  man's 
salvation,  there  is  a  human  side  and  a 
divine  side— c. (7.,  saved  by  faith,  saved 
by  grace ;  preservation  of  the  saints, 
perseverance  of  the  saints.  And  in 
some  passages  we  have  a  rounded  state- 
ment of  the  wonderful  truth:  we  are 
saved  by  grace  through  faith ;  work  out 
your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you. 
So  in  the  text,  in  reference  to  the  mat- 
ter before  us.  That  regeneration  is 
emphatically  and  exclusively  a  divine 
work  is  abundantly  taught  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  is  a  doctrine  well  founded  in 
sound  reason.  It  is  stated  here  with 
marked  clearness  and  immense  force. 
Behind  the  I,  repeated  so  frequently  in 
the  text,  lies  the  personality  and  power 
of  God:  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord. 


Conversion,  on  the  other  hind— the 
change  which  oomes  in  the  outer  life— 
ie  jnst  as  clearly  and  exclnsively  the 
work  of  the  man  himself.  Hence  the 
man  is  turned,  and  turns  himself;  the 
engine  is  reversed,  and  reverses  itsell 
These  two  great  truths,  rather  two  sides 
of  one  truth,  should  be  held  distinct 
and  in  their  proper  relation.  In  nature 
are  things  whose  workmanship  sur- 
passes the  workmanship  of  the  highest 
human  genius.  Nature  everywhere  sur- 
passes art.  Surely  among  the  master- 
pieces which  come  from  God's  hand  is 
His  work  wherein  a  man  becomes  a  new 
creature  in  Christ  Jesns.  **  We  are  his 
workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesns 
nnto  God's  works,  which  God  hath  before 
ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them." 

3.  Begeneration  is  the  only  sure  basis 
of  a  genuine  conversion.  Reformation, 
without  regeneration,  is  possible.  Bat 
reformation  is  neither  regeneration  nor 
conversion  necessarily :  a  man  may 
change  his  outer  life  in  many  things 
for  the  better,  and  yet  ohange  it  not 
in  relation  to  his  bearing  toward  God 
and  God's  law.  Conversion,  like  regen- 
eration, has  gotten  a  technical  meaning, 
and  indicates  a  change  in  one's  life 
touching  divine  things,  the  beginning 
of  a  religious  life.  Reformation  is  not 
religion;  a  moral  life  is  not  necessarily 
a  religious  life.  A  religious  life  is  some- 
thing additional  to  the  highest  moral 
life — ^beautifies,  adorns,  glorifies  it;  does 
infinitely  more,  gives  it  a  surer  basis 
on  which  to  rest.  A  godly  life,  a  spirit- 
ual-mindedness,  a  joy  and  delight  in 
God's  service,  must  have  back  of  it  a 
change  of  heart.  A  religions  life,  with- 
out regeneration,  is  perhaps  the  heav- 
iest and  most  galling  yoke  CTer  worn 
by  man.  Regeneration  and  conversion 
stand  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect, 
and  we  must  not  reverse  the  order. 
The  world's  plan,  in  all  its  schemes  for 
reformation,  is  to  work  from  without  to 
within ;  God's  is  just  the  opposite. 
Make  the  fruit  good,  says  the  world; 
make  the  tree  good,  says  God.  Mend  the 
life,  says  the  world;  renew  the  heart, 
says  God.  Regeneration  requires  and 
guarantees  conversion.    A  new  life  with- 
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In  giyes  a  new  life  withont.  There  is 
a  prineiple  within  that  beoomee  a  gov- 
erning principle.  Have  yon  been  bom 
again  ?  Is  yonr  heart  right  in  the  sight 
of  God?  These  are  supreme  questions* 
It  is  sad  to  see  one  supposing  his  heart 
right  when  it  is  wrong,  as  Gk)d  sees  it; 
striving  after  a  right  life,  perhaps  boast- 
ing that  his  life  is  right,  when  his  heart 
is  all  wrong.  Better  go  to  the  bottom, 
and  at  once.  We  need  heart  back  of 
life;  regeneration  back  of  conversion. 
*'  If  you  have  npt  known  yourself  a  sin- 
ner, you  cannot  know  Ohrist  as  a  Sav- 
ior. Some  are  preaching  up  now-a-days 
a  dry-eyed  faith,  and  men  seem  to  jump 
into  assurance,  as  if  there  were  no  new 
birth,  no  conviction  for  sin,  no  repent- 
ance." There  is  great  need  for  the  fun- 
damentals in  religious  experience  and 
conviction  and  life. 

4.  Begeneration  and  .conversion  to- 
gether characterize  a  people  who  are 
€h>d's  people.  "  They  shall  be  my  peo- 
ple, and  I  will  be  their  God.*'  God's 
people  here;  and  God  is  their  God  now. 
This  interior  life  springs  from  union 
with  Him,  and  finds  expression  and  cor- 
respondence in  their  outer  life.  Good  in 
the  heart  and  in  the  life :  regenerated  and 
converted:  spiritual  and  religious:  walk- 
ing in  €k>d's  statutes,  keeping  God's 
ordinances  and  doing  them,  because  of 
what  God  has  done  within;  working  out, 
because  6k>d  is  working  within.  Such 
are  God's  people,  each  a  coin  bearing 
this  double  superscription.  These  are 
God's  people  now,  but  infinitely  and 
gloriously  hereafter.  He  is  not  ashamed 
to  be  called  their  Gk>d,  for  He  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  a  city.  "Now  are  we 
the  sons  of  God;  but  it  doth  not  appear  \ 
what  we  shall  be."  We  rejoice  in  the 
present,  and  wait  for  the  future. 


LAZABT7S  AT  THE  TABLE  WITH  JESIJS. 

(A  Oommnnlon  Sermon.) 

Bt  Bxv.  John  Edoab  Johnson  [Episco- 
pal], St.  Mabk's  Ghubgh,  New  York. 

Laaams  was  one  of  ihem  that  sat  at  the 
table  wUh  Aim.— John  xii:  2. 

JwBUB  had  raised  Lazarus  from  the 
dead  on  a  prior  visit  to  Bethany.    Ke- 


tuming  to  the  place  soon  afterwards  a 
feast  was  made  in  his  honor,  and  we 
are  told  that  Lazarus  was  there,  and 
that  he  was  '*  one  of  them  that  sat  at  the 
table  with  him." 

This  is  the  first  and  only  mention  of 
Lazarus  after  his  resurrection,  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  (v.  9)  that 
much  people  came  together  at  Bethany, 
**  not  to  see  Jesus  only  but  also  Lazarus, 
whom  he  had  raised  from  the  dead." 

In  all  lands,  and  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  we  meet  with  the  same  curiosity 
to  see  those  who  have  returned  from 
strange  sights  or  unusual  experiences. 
A  man  who  has  been  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, in  Alaska,  Canada,  Mexico  or 
Europe,  is  an  object  of  interest  to  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  ourselves  excite 
an  interest  among  the  people  of  these 
far-off  lands  when  we  visit  them.  An 
American  traveling  in  Germany,  for  in- 
stance, finds  himself  everywhere  the 
centre  of  a  curious  circle,  who  ply  him 
with  interrogations  about  this  New 
World.  Some  ask  about  Niagara,  the 
Yellowstone,  and  Yosemite,  but  far  tlie 
greater  number  want  to  know  if  you 
have  ever  met  their  fiiends  and  rela- 
tives over  here.  The  writer  of  this  re- 
members having  been  anxiously  in- 
quired of  by 'an  old  man  in  the  Tyrol 
concerning  his  daughter,  who  was  a  ser- 
vant-girl in  a  small  town  in  the  State  of 
Indiana.  On  another  occasion  he  wan 
asked  if  he  had  ever  met  a  man  who 
proved  to  be  settled  somewhere  (they 
didn't  know  where)  in  Texas;  and  still 
again  he  was  obliged  to  confess  with 
mortification  one  night,  in  an  inn  at 
Dilsberg-on-the-Neckar,  that  he  didn't 
know  the  hostess'  son,  who  was  said  to 
be  a  butcher  in  New  York  City.  So, 
I  suppose,  there  were  many  who 
wanted  to  ask  Lazarus  about  their 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  New  World, 
from  whence  he  had  just  returned.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  he  was  able  to 
give  them  any  satisfaction,  for  the  life 
of  heaven  is  infinitely  more  varied  than 
this  preHent  exiHtence  can  possibly  be, 
and  Maine  and  California  are  not  so  far 
apart  as  the  state  of  the  souls  ot  \w.%\. 
men  made  pertecl,  \a  ^a^^   TiQ.\Xi\xk%  <A 
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thoBe  between  whom  there  is  a  great 
gulf  fixed. 

We  do  not  wonder  then  that  the 
people  were  cnrioun  to  see  Lazaros,  for 
he  had  returned  from  an  experience  far 
more  strange  than  that  of  any  traveler 
who  haH  jonrneyed  even  aroond  the 
globe.  He  was  as  one  who  has  been 
taken  np  out  of  the  water  after  sinking 
the  third  time,  and  bronght  to  life  again. 
How  his  friends  and  neighbors  crowd 
aroond  him  and  interrogate  him : 
••What  was  it  like?"  "What  did  he 
see?"  ••  How  did  he  feel  ?**  They  press 
him  for  information  concerning  that 
••other  life"— that  Old  World.  We 
called  it  a  moment  ago  the  New  World, 
bnt  jnst  as  the  geologist  tells  ns  that  the 
New  World  is,  after  all,  the  Old  World, 
so  too  the  New  World  into  which  we  shall 
soon  migrate,  after  the  novelty  is  gone, 
will  prove  to  be  the  Old  World  from 
whence  Christ  came,  and  which  the 
angels  inhabited  long  before  the  world 
was. 

The  curiosity  manifested  by  these 
people,  then,  was  a  natural  impulse. 
W^e,  too,  would  have  been  glad  to  see 
Lazarus  and  ask  him  a  few  questions; 
only  instead  of  asking  him  about  the 
other  world  we  should  have  liked  to  ob- 
tain from  him  a  little  more  definite  in- 
formation with  regard  to  this  present 
world,  now  that  he  was  competent  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  The 
next  life,  with  its  solution  of  its  own 
peculiar  secrets,  will  be  here  soon 
enough.  Meanwhile,  this  life  is  passing 
away  forever,  and  we  should  have  liked 
to  know  what  Lazarus  thought  of  it 
now  that  he  had  seen  heaven,  and  how 
he  would  recommend  people  to  use  it  in 
order  to  inherit  a  better  life  hereafter. 
It  would  be  worth  more  to  know  what 
an  angel  thought  of  this  world  than  to 
know,  through  the  tipping  of  a  table  or 
in  any  other  way,  what  a  disembodied 
spirit  thinks  of  the  other  world.  If  we 
must  resort  to  ghosts,  it  is  better  to 
seek  them,  after  all,  as  Sanl  did  the 
Witch  of  Endor,  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing some  light  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  this  present  life.  But  the 
carious  never  ask  any  such  questions 


nowadays.  Modem  Spiritism  is  almott 
altogether  an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  vul- 
gar curiosity  with  regard  to  the  things 
that  are  unutterable,  L  e.,  inexplicable. 

The  unlawfulness  of  this  species  of 
cnriosity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Las- 
arus  did  nothing  to  gratify  it.  Not  a 
word  is  recorded  on  this  subject.  It  is 
true  that  he  said  nothing,  on  the  other 
hand,  about  this  life,  but  actions  speak 
londer  than  words,  and  we  can  see 
plainly  what  Lazarus  thought  of  the  life 
that  now  is  by  the  way  in  which  he  took 
it  np  again.  Did  he  turn  hermit  or  join 
one  of  the  so-called  '•Religions  Or- 
ders?*' You  might  have  supposed  that 
so  heavenly-minded  a  person  as  he 
must  now  have  become  would  have  been 
nnsnited  to  the  world.  Bnt  it  seems 
not.  Here  he  is  in  the  closest  personal 
relations  with  people;  keeping  tbe 
Saviour  company  as  He  mingles  freely 
with  his  fellow-men. 

There  are  several  inferences  which 
follow  naturally  from  this  incident  in 
tlie  Gospel  narrative. 

1.  There  is  here,  as  already  intimated, 
an  indication  of  the  heavenliness  of 
our  human  relations.  The  '*  new  life  ** 
is  not  abnormal,  unnatural,  unearthly. 
(It  is  unworldly,  bnt  not  unearthly.) 
A  miui  in  becoming  a  Christian  be- 
comes not  less,  but  more,  of  a  man  than 
he  was  before.  It  used  to  be  common 
to  hold  a  different  discourse  upon  this 
subject.  A  young  man,  being  exam- 
ined for  the  ministry,  thought,  without 
doubt,  to  win  the  commendation  of  his 
elders  by  declaring  that  he  had  so 
changed  that  he  now  hated  everything 
that  he  had  loved  and  loved  everything 
that  he  hated  before  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian. One  of  his  examiners  gravely 
asked  him  if  he  hated  his  mother. 
Such  a  revolution  of  feelings  and  affec- 
tions as  that  indicated  by  this  young 
man  better  deserves  the  name  of  insan- 
ity than  conversion.  The  insane  hate 
their  kindred,  and  a  return  of  natural 
affection  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of 
returning  sanity.  We  remember  the 
case  of  a  Mexican  gentleman,  who,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  was  arrested  in  New 
York  city  by  the  Mexican  consnl^  aot- 
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^"^S  «^i  the  request  of  the  gentleman's 
'^^^^  cuid  brother,  who  telegraphed  from 
^^^  Gity  of  Mexico,  alleging  that  he 
"^^^  Insane  and  had  fled  from  home  for 
^'*^oi)e.  The  ease  attracted  a  great 
^^*1  of  attention  in  onr  newspapers  at 
***^  t;ime,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  de- 
'^^^^•iant,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
7*^*^1  kh,  alleged  that  his  wife  and  her 
P*x>^lj0r  luid  attempted  to  shut  him  np 
***  ^^1.  insane  asylum  in  Mexico  for  the 
^^**^OBe  of  seooring  the  control  of  his 
^*'«>I>«rty.  The  court,  on  expert  testi- 
**^^**^  J,  decided  in  his  favor,  and  be  went 
*^  Slurope.  A  few  months  afterwards 
^^  ^^fe  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  he, 
»^ering  from  the  malady  which  was 
cause  of  his  insanity  and  learning 
«ad  news  of  his  wife's  death,  com- 
ted  suicide.  All  of  which  illus- 
T'^^^^s  the  fact  that  our  human  affec- 
*^^***L8  are  natural  and  lawful,  and  that 
who  deny  them  their  exercise  are 
for  a  mad-house  than  the  Ohris- 


T*^^  Church.  When  the  prodigal  came 
rf^  himself  he  came  to  his  father.  Be- 
^^^on  IS  downright  healthy,  normal, 
^^"tnane,  human.  If  an  angel  were  to 
le  from  heaven  and  enter  this  hn- 


^^n  life  of  ours,  there  is  nothing  in  it 
,^%t  he  need  be  ashamed  of.  Jesus 
^^  tnself  was  not  ashamed  of  it. 

2.  Again,  it  is  apparent  from  the  text, 
^  it  is  the  dictate  of  human  reason, 
^Wt  the  Ohristian  life  is  a  life  of  joy. 
Xiasarus,  in  ooming  among  men  once 
^ore,  does  not  moke  his  appearance  at 
Ik  funeral  ceremony,  but  on  the  oooa- 
Kion  of  a  feast.  He  is  present  with  the 
Sayior,  who  sanctifies  by  His  presence 
these  harmless  festivities.  He  was  not 
like  some  Christians  who  regard  Jesus 
as  they  do  the  moon,  t.  e.,  as  something 
Tery  bright  and  beautiful,  but  very 
cold  and  distant.  Jesus  was  the  sun  of 
his  sonl,  and  filled  him  with  warmth 
as  well  as  light  The  whole  earth  was 
his  Father's  house,  and  why  should  he 
mope  or  mourn  ? 

Finally,  by  way  of  application,  we 
learn  from  this  incident  that  gratitude 
for  what  Christ  has  done  for  us,  should 
prompt  ui  to  sit  with  Him  at  His  table. 
31ii#  WIS  A  ^Mt  in  Hiti  honor.     There 


is  no  allusion  here  to  the  Last  Supper, 
but  we  may  reason  from  one  to  the 
other  by  way  of  analogy.  Jesus  hov 
raised  us  from  the  dead.  The  miracle 
wrought  in  us  is  as  much  more  wonder- 
ful than  that  performed  for  Lazarus,  as 
our  soul  is  nobler  and  grander  than 
our  body. 

Lot  us  learn  a  lesson,  then,  from  Laz- 
arus. How  strange  it  would  have  been 
had  he  remained  away  on  this  occasion. 
Suppose  he  had  sent  word  that  be  was 
detained  by  business,  or  was  too  weary 
(having  worked  bard  the  day  before),  or 
had  no  decent  clothing  ?  By  such  con- 
duct he  would  have  fallen  into  the 
same  category  with  Demas  and  Judos. 
But  how  can  we  excuse  ourselves  for 
habitually  remaining  away  from  Christ's 
Supper  ?  Ought  we  not  to  feel  as  Laz- 
arus doubtless  felt,  that  at  such  times 
there  is  positively  only  one  place  in  this 
universe  where  we  con  be  and  be 
happy,  and  that  is  "at  the  table  with 
Jesus?" 

This  is  not  only  the  dictate  of  grati- 
tude, but  it  is  the  express  command  of 
our  Lord.  It  was  His  *•  last  wish."  We 
fulfill  with  religions  carefulness  the  last 
wishes  of  a  father  or  mother.  Why? 
Because  they  loved  us.  But  He  loved 
us  and  gave  His  life  for  us.  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  He  lay 
down  His  life  for  His  friends.  Let  us 
come,  then,  and  sit  at  His  table  with 
Him. 

DAHaEBS  OF  FBSCONCEFTION. 
Bt  Bev.  James  L.  Eldebdice  [Metho- 
dist Pbotestant],  Snow  HiiiL,  Md. 

Behdd,  I  thought  he  wovld  surety  come  out 
to  m«,  arui  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
his  Oodt  and  strike  his  hand  over  the 
place  and  recover  the  leprosy, — 2  Kings 
v:  11. 

The  history  of  Noaman,  his  position, 
disease,  journey  to  Elisha,  and  the 
cure,  so  different  from  what  he  had  ex- 
pected. 

I.  It  is  natural  fob  us  to  have  pbb- 
CONCXFTIONS.      We    instinctively    form 
opinions  in  advance.    Picture  the  looks 
of  a  person  w\io  w^  ex^^cX  \.o  \xi%^V  ^t 
of  a  place  "we  expect  \o  V\sC\\.»    \Ta».'^\T^^ 
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how  we  will  feel  And  oondnot  onrteWes 
under  certain  oiroumsUnoes.  So  with 
Neamea,  who  had  piotored  an  impree- 
eivep  dramatie  soene.  The  prophet 
would  oome  out  to  him,  the  great 
soldier,  and  there  wonld  he  maoh  cere- 
mony and  pomp.  Men  have  concep- 
tions, 

1.  Regarding  tht  sirength  cf  eonvietUm 
for  ain.  Wait  for  a  certain  kind  and  in- 
tensity. It  is  to  be  something  that  will 
take  away  sleep  and  appetite,  that  fol- 
lows them  day  and  night  They  are  to 
endnre  horrors,  to  be  almost  irresistibly 
driven  to  the  Savior.  Is  not  this  a  wide- 
spread idea  ? 

2.  As  to  th€  manner  of  eonversicn.  It 
is  to  be  as  if  the  heavens  opened.  Over- 
whelmed with  joy  and  ecstasy.  Not 
saved  unless  they  pass  from  death  to 
life  shouting. 

3.  As  to  religious  experience,  A  certain 
intensity  of  enjoyment.  Clear  and  con- 
stant faith  and  joy,  unmoved  serenity, 
like  that  of  some  one  else  they  knew. 

^,  As  to  the  manner  of  dying.  Clear 
mind,  sight  of  angels,  shouting.  And 
yet  the  conviction,  conversion  and  re- 
ligious experience  may  be  altogether 
different  from  what  we  imagined  or 
wished  it  to  be. 

II.  Why  WS  SHOXTIiD  MOT  BE  INFLUENCED 

BT  PBBCONCSPTIOKS.  1.  May  lose  our 
soids  by  xoaitingjor  uhai  wHl  never  oome  to 
xis.  Naaman  had  perished  had  he  re- 
lied upon  his  way  alone — had  he  not 
renounced  his  preconception.  Such 
conviction,  such  conversion  as  you  de- 
sire, may  not  be  yours. 

2.  We  vdUI  be  rendered  unhappy  if  wefaU 
short  cf  them.  Better  not  have  them. 
We  will  be  unhappy  because  our  con- 
version is  not  like  that  of  some  one 
else.  We  can't  feel  like  others— we 
can't  shout,  and  therefore  think  there 
is  something  wrong  with  us.  Many 
good  men  are  miserable  because  they 
have  not  the  experiences  of  others. 

3.  God  works  along  the  line  of  individw- 
(Uity  and  temperament.  No  two  look,  or 
love,  or  are  impressed  alike.  We  are  not 
cast  in  iron  moulds.  One  man  is  reached 
through  his  reason,   another  through 

conscience,  another  through  hia  emo- 


Uoni.  One  is  alarmed  by  the  thnnden 
of  Sinai,  another  melted  by  the  Cms  on 
Calvary.  A  man's  eonT0ni(ui  md  re- 
ligions experience  are  mnoh  like  hii  tem- 
perament. There  may  be  endden  light 
like  Fanl  saw,  or  it  may  eome  like  dawn. 
He  may  speak  in  the  tempest^  or  in  the 
**  still  small  voice.**  There  may  be  ee- 
stasy,  or  only  a  sense  of  quiet  peace. 

4.  Our  conceptions  have  ncttung  to  do 
with  our  solvation.  God's  own  way  for 
each,  not  for  others  to  say  what  it  shell 
be.  Nothing  in  the  Bible  about  kind 
of  feeling — mode  of  con  version — a  oom- 
mand  to  all — •  •  Bepen t  •*—  •  •  Believe  " 
You  are  lepers  exposed  to  death,  Christ 
the  only  physician,  repentance  and 
faith  the  only  means  of  salTation.  Do 
not  be  deceived  by  false  ideas.  It  is 
Christ  or  death.  Call  upon  Him,  obey 
Him,  and  you  will  be  saved. 


:i ><  •>: 


AND  TESTS  OF  BSCSNT 


LSADIKa  SEBKOKS. 

1.  Woman  Bomething  More  than  Han.  (A  Bifi- 
oalaureate  at  Pi^er  Institute.  Brookljn. 
N.  T.)  "  She  shall  be  called  Woman  [tba 
Hebrew  word  tnuislated  woman  mnmi 
man.  a  $ometking  more],  becuue  she  wu 
taken  out  of  man.*'->Qen.  ii:  3S.  G.  H. 
Hall,  D.D..  Brooklyn. 

a.  The  Miracle  at  the  Battle  of  Bethboroo. 
*'  So  the  son  stood  stiU  in  the  midst  of 
hesTen.  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about 
a  whole  day."— Josh,  x:  IS.  Wm.  M.  Tkj- 
lor,  D.D..  New  York. 

8.  FideUty  in  Low  Places.  ''As  his  part  is  that 
goeth  down  to  the  battle,  so  shall  hia  part 
be  that  tarrieth  by  the  staff.'*— 1  Sam.  xn: 
24.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage^  D.D.,  in  City  Boad 
Chapel,  London. 

4.  The  Potency  and  Impotency  of  aDeoeived 
Heart  "  He  feedeth  on  ashes:  a  daoalred 
heart  hath  turned  him  aside.** — Isa.  xlir: 
ao.    Bev.  W.  F.  Be  Qua,  Aurora*  HL 

6.  The  Modem  Dead  Sea  and  the  LIvtag  Wa- 

tera.  "The  waters  Bhall be  healed.'*--BML 
zlvii:  8.    Bev.  C.  H.  burgeon,  Lmidon. 

e.  The  Salt  of  Human  Lif^  **  If  the  salt  have 
lost  its  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  T" 
Matt  v:  13.  T.  D.  Witherspooa,  DJ).. 
Louiaville,  Ey. 

7.  The  Evils  of  Beligious  Curiosity.  **  And  when 

Herod  saw  Jesus  he  was  exceedingly  glad.** 
etc.— Lukexxiii:8.9.  Dr.  Alexander.  Bishop 
of  Derry,  in  Chapel  Boyal,  Savoy. 

8.  The  Law  of  Fruitfulness.   **  If  it  die  it  brin^r- 

eth  forth  much  fruit"— John  xii:  34.  Bt 
Bev.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  D.D..  Bishop  of 
Bipon,  E^land. 

9.  A  Short  Method  with  Skeptics.    "And  bMt 

of  all  be  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  bom 
out  of  due  time."— 1  Cor.  xv:  8.  John  B. 
Barrows,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

10.  Joy  in  Suffering,  and  Triumph  in  the  Mani- 
fested Mystery.  "Now  I  rejoice  in  my 
sufferings  for  your  sake,"  etc.— OoL  i:  9ir- 
V.    (B.  V.)    Alexander  Madaxcn,  DJ)« 
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U.  Tkm  Law  of  Spiritiud  Intrntetloo.  *'Woric 
ontyoar  own  ■dTmtlon  with  fear  aad  trem- 
Mtag:  for  It  it  both  aod  whieh  workath  (en- 
andwtli)  ia  joa  to  will  and  to  do  (enaisiM)." 
— PhaU:lilS.  Prof.  D.W.  Simon.  ^.D.. 
Sdinlmigli,  Scotland. 

12.  TlM  Foundation  and  its  Seal:  A  Sermon  for 
the  Times.  *'NeTerttaeless  the  foundation 
of  €U>d  staadeth  sure,  haring  this  seal. 
The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his.  And. 
Let  ereiy  one  that  nameth  the  name  of 
Gbrist  depart  fh>m  iniquit3r."~2  Tim.  ii: 
If.    BoT.  0.  H.  Spuigeon.  London. 


►— •■ 


SUOdSSTITS  TBSXSS. 


1.  XtMesti  Pursuing  Sin.  ('*And  they  took 
Lol»  Ahtmham's  brother's  son.  who  dwelt  in 
Sodiom.  and  hia  goods,  and  departed."— 
6eB.  ziv:  13.) 

t»  God's  Delight  in  a  Parfoot  Physical  Oigsni- 
ntion.  ("  He  .  .  .  that  hath  a  blemish 
Shan  not  approach:  ablind  man.  or  a  lame 
...  or  crooked-backed,  or  a  dwarf,  or  that 
hath  a  blemish  in  his  eye.  or  be  scurry, 
or  be  scabbed."— Lot.  zxi:  19-30.) 

S.  Untried  Experiences.  ("  Te  have  not  passed 
this  way  heretofore."— Josh.  iU:  4.) 

4.  The  Testimony  of  our  Physical  Nature  to 
our  Moral  DefUement.  ("His  bones  are  full 
of  the  wlkoM  of  his  youth,  which  shall  lie 
down  with  him  in  the  dust"— Job  zx:  11.) 


6.  The  Heavy  and  the  Sustaining  Hand.  ("  The 
hsnd  of  Gk)d  was  heavy  were." — 1  Sam. 
v:  11:  *•  The  Lord  upholdeth  him  with  his 
hand."— Ps.  zxxvil:  M.) 

6.  The  Availability  of  Prayer.     ("From  the 

end  of  the  earth  will  I  cry  unto  thee,  when 
my  heart  is  overwhelmed:  lead  me  to  the 
rock  that  is  higher  than  L"-P8.  Ixi:  2.) 

7.  The  Self-Evidencing  Power  of  the  Scriptures. 

("The  entrance  of  thy  word  giveth  light." 
— Ps.  cxix:  130.) 

8.  Obedience  to  Law  the  Highest  Liberty.    ("  I 

wiU  walk  at  Uberty :  for  I  seek  thy  precepts." 
Ps.  cxix:  45.) 

9.  Poetic  Justice  in  the  Divine  Oovemment 

("  Whoso  Btoppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the 
poor,  he  also  sh^  cry  himself,  but  shall 
not  be  heard."— Prov.  xxi:  13.) 

10.  The  Night  of  Inactivity.    ("The  night  com- 

eUi.  inien  no  man  can  woik."— John  ix:  4.) 

11.  The  Despair  of  UnbeUef.  ("  What  U  truth  V 

— JohnxvUi:38.) 

13.  Not  Public  Opinion,  but  Justice  the  Stand- 
ard for  Rulers.  ("And  because  he  saw  it 
pleased  the  Jews,  he  proceeded  further  to 
take  Peter  also."- Acts  xli:  3.) 

18.  The  BfTects  of  Sin  on  the  Physical  World. 
("All  the  foundations  of  the  earth  are  out 
of  course."- Ps.  Ixxxii:  S.  "The  whole 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  to- 
gether until  now."— Bom.  viii:  22.) 


THE    ?&A7SE-1CEET2N(}  8SEVICS. 
Bt  J.  M.  Shebwood,  li.li. 


Oct  7.— The  Bow  in  the  Cloud. — 
Snk.  i:  90-28. 

€k>D  sftid  to  Noah  when  he  came  forth 
fkom  the  ark,  <*Thi8  is  the  token  of  the 
eoTenant  which  I  make  between  me 
and  jon,  and  every  living  creature  that 
is  with  yon,  for  perpetual  generations ; 
I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it 
iball  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  be- 
tween me  and  the  earth.  And  it  shall 
eome  to  pass,  when  I  bring  a  cloud  over 
the  earth,  that  ike  hoiD  shall  be  seen  in  the 
eUmd.^  In  Ezekiers  wonderful  "vis- 
ions of  God  "  by  the  river  Ghebar, crown- 
ing the  whole  mijestio  appearance,  sym- 
bolising anpematural  providences  and 
ibreee,  was  the  likeness  of  a  throne  of 
sapphire  stone,  and  upon  the  throne 
the  appearance  of  a  man,  so  bright  in 
amy  as  to  resemble  fire,  and  **  as  the 
appearance  of  the  how  that  is  in  the  doud 
in  the  da^cfrain,  so  was  the  appearance 
of  the  brightness  around  about  This 
was  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of 
the  glory  of  the  Lord.  And  when  I  saw 
it  I  fell  Qpon  my  face,  and  I  beard  a 
Toioe  of  one  that  spake." 

The  bow  ze  tbb  cloud  ib  a  most  sio- 

Althougb  M  nataial 


phenomenon,  God  has  given  to  it  a  spir- 
itual meaning  of  infinite  moment,  and 
made  it  a  type  or  token  of  an  eternal 
covenant  with  this  sinning  world. 

1.  It  is  a  messenger  of  warning.  The 
bow  is  "  set  in  the  doud."  It  has  a  back- 
ground of  darkness  and  j  ustice.  A  wrath- 
ful Jehovah  had  just  swept  the  earth 
with  an  all-engulfing  deluge,  and  it  was 
on  the  retreating  clouds  of  that  awful 
tempest  of  ruin  that  He  now  planted 
the  rainbow  "token"  and  bade  Noah 
look  at  it.  So  the  **bow"  usually  rests 
on  the  bosom  of  darkness  and  angry 
tempest.  The  danger  from  flood  and 
tornado  and  lightning  may  be  happily 
past  when  the  token  becomes  visible; 
but  that  liquid  bow  spanning  the 
heavens  tells  us  that  danger  was  nigb ; 
that  death  and  destruction  were  in  the 
elements  around  and  above  us,  and  that 
our  safety  was  not  in  our  own  keeping. 

2.  It  is  a  messenger  of  mercy.  A  be- 
nignant God  smiles  on  the  very  cloud 
that  overshadows  and  threatens  us.  We 
deserve  His  wrath,  as  that  dark  angry 
cloud  in  the  sky  plainly  waxiA  '^i&\\^xi\. 
mercy  pleads,  and  3ea\ia  ^\eA«  mi^.  V\v^ 
sun  breaks  fortVi  w\i\\Q  Wi^  «»V^  *\^  ^^-^^'^^ 
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weepiDg,  and  the  glorious  raiDbow  U 
the  harbiDger  of  peace  and  salvation. 
The  Grose  on  Calvary  reoeives  the  awfol 
baptism  of  darkness  and  saffering  and 
divine  wrath,  and  gives  back  hope  and 
life  and  gladness  to  a  guilty  world. 

3.  It  is  a  token  of  covenant  grace.  "It 
shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  be- 
tween me  and  the  earth."  For  thon- 
sunds  of  years  that  covenant  has  held 
good,  and  it  will  stand  while  the  earth 
stands.  And  this  natural  token  is  a 
symbol  of  that  higher,  more  glorious 
and  eternal  covenant  which  Gk>d  en- 
tered into  with  His  Son  and  with  Abra- 
ham and  with  all  the  children  of  grace. 
It  was  this  divine,  everlaHting  covenant 
of  grace  that  invested  the  "sapphire 
throne  **  which  Ezekiel  saw  '*  in  the  vis- 
ions of  Gk)d,"  with  a  "brightness  like 
unto  fire  ;'*  it  is  reflected  in  the  "rain- 
bow round  about  the  throne'*  of  "the 
Lamb"  in  the  midst  of  heaven.  So 
wonderful,  so  enduring,  so  resplendent 
in  moral  beauty  and  glory  is  the  grace 
of  God  which  bringeth  salvation  to  man  1 

4.  Finally,  it  is  a  pledge  of  (jhd*8  un- 
changeableness.  Scientists  boast  of  the 
stability  of  nature's  laws.  So  be  it.  We 
glory  in  the  fact.  The  "bow  in  the 
cloud  "  will  not  fail  while  the  sun  and 
sky  and  cloud  and  rain  remain.  And 
just  as  sure  is  God's  pledge  of  salvation 
to  every  believer  in  Christ.  It  will  hold 
good  so  long  as  sin  has  power  to  hurt, 
or  the  devil  power  to  seduce,  or  the  fires 
of  perdition  to  burn  ! 


Oct.  14.— The  WondebfulBook, — Ps. 
cxii:  129. 

"What  book?"  Sir  Walter  Scott  re- 
plied,  when  Mr.  Lockhart  asked  him 
"what  book"  he  wished  read  to  him: 
"There  is  but  One  Book  -  the  Bible." 

The  Bible  a  Wonderful  Book. 

1.  Wonderful  in  its  origin.  Not  hu- 
man, but  Divine.  "Holy  men  of  old 
Kpake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."    God  its  Author. 

2.  Wonderful  in  its  structure.    Unlike 

all  other  books  in  this  respect.     It  is 

not  scientific,  and  yet  it  is  in  advance 

of  ail  scientific  disooveiiea.    It  i&  not 

philosophical,  and  yet  it  contaVna  \.\i« 


substance  and  ultimate  ieaohing  of  il 
philoeophy.  It  is  not  literary  in  spirit 
or  scope,  and  yet  it  has  enriched  all 
literature,  and  eclipsed  the  most  brill- 
iant productions  of  human  genius.  It 
is  not  systematic  or  dogmatic  in  its  nt- 
terancea,  and  yet  it  unfolds,  in  order 
and  symmetry,  the  grandest  system  of 
Truth  that  man  or  angel  ever  looked 
into,  and  its  one  authoritative  maxim 
ia,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord.**  It  is  not  a 
history,  and  yet  into  its  revelations, 
precepts,  teachings,  is  woven  the  moral, 
and  much  of  the  secular  history  of  in- 
dividual man  and  of  the  human  race 
from  the  creation  down.  Its  main  ob- 
ject is  to  impress  us  with  spiritoal 
truths  and  eternal  realities,  and  yet  it 
is  the  one  only  true  guide  as  to  the 
world  and  life  that  now  are.  Wonder- 
ful Book! 

3.  Wonderful  in  its  prssenxitioa.  Think 
of  the  number  of  persons  whom  •God 
employed  to  write  it,  the  number  of 
books  which  form  it,  its  great  antiqaitv, 
the  hatred  of  man  towards  God  and  Hit 
truth,  and  the  fearful  prevalence  of  cor- 
ruption, infidelity,  idolatry,  etc,  and 
then  say  if  the  preservation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  in  their  integrity  and  en- 
tirety through  all  the  changes  and  vicis- 
situdes of  the  world  during  thousands 
of  years,  is  not  a  standing  miracle ! 

4.  Wonderful  in  its  revetaUons—^m- 
oeming  (a)  God  and  His  government 
and  purposes;  (&)  Christ  and  His  re- 
demptive work:  (c)Man,  his  origin,  con- 
dition, relations,  duties,  chief  end  and 
destiny;  (d)  the  moral  history  and  fu- 
ture of  the  world  (e)  and  last  things, 
including  the  resurrection,  the  judg- 
ment-day, and  the  eternal  awards  of 
the  future  life. 

5.  Wonderful  in  its  Uachings^{a)  in- 
finite superiority,  breadth,  depth,  height; 
(b)  in  its  methods^unlike  the  schools- 
simple,  yet  profound;  specific,  yet  all- 
comprehensive;  foolish  (after  human 
standards),  yet  embodying  the  very  wis- 
dom and  power  of  God  (e)  in  predovs- 
ness  and  value;  common  as  air  and  sun- 
light, yet  enriching  and  ennobling  with 
infinite  wealth  and  glory. 

^.\^Qi\i\<^Tl^V^\V]ais(i!rM|f  andodeqrfs- 
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Uoftk — meeting  every  condition  of  being, 
and  every  Tarieiy  of  life  and  nniversal 
want. 

7.  Wonderful  in  its  recorded  eape- 
ritMoes— really  an  epitome  of  human  ex- 
perience on  the  broadest  scale— (a)  of 
the  saint  in  every  sphere  of  life,  in  every 
state  of  feeling,  in  life  and  in  death; 
(6)  of  the  sinner  in  every  type  of  un- 
belief, and  at  every  step  of  his  career — 
history,  biography,  individual  and  na- 
tional life;  teaching  by  example— all 
are  found  here. 

8.  Wonderful  in  its  tfftcis  on  individ- 
ual character  and  life,  enlightening, 
transforming,  renewing  into  the  very 
image  of  God — *'  bom  again  "  and  made 
mete  for  heaven  under  its  power  and 
guidance. 

9.  Wonderful  as  a  Dimm  awl  devaHng 
power  in  ihf  voorid;  can  trace  its  line 
of  light  through  all  history;  the  meas- 
ure of  its  influence  is  the  measure  of 
the  civilization,  the  progress,  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  prosperity  of  na- 
tions, peoples,  the  race. 

Apfligation:  1.  Man's,  the  world's,  ob- 
ligation for  the  Bible.  2.  The  dreadful 
doom  of  sinners  who  reject  its  light  and 
perish  in  their  guilt.  3.  The  Church's 
solemn  and  imperative  duty  to  give 
this  ''wonderful"  Book  to  the  whole 
world. 


Oct.  21. — SoftAnswebs. — Prov.  xv:  1; 
Matt.  v:5. 

*'Thy  gtnUeneas  hath  made  me  great," 
IB  to  me  one  of  the  most  instructive 
passages  of  the  Bible.  A  truer  proverb 
never  found  expression  in  human 
speech:  "A  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath;  but  grievous  words  stir  up  an- 
ger." It  is  not  surprising  to  find  among 
the  ''Beatitudes":  *< Blessed  are  the 
meek:  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth." 

1.  "A  soft  answer"  is  a  Christian  an- 
swer. It  exemplifies  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
"When  reviled  he  reviled  not  again." 
"As  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is 
dumb,  BO  he  opened  not  his  mouth." 
''Father,  forgive,  them;  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do."  And  the  martyr 
Stephen  "  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lord 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  ohai^e. " 


2.  "A  soft  answer"  is  a  fitting  answer. 
It  is  a  sensible  thing  to  do.  As  a  matter 
of  mere  policy,  it  is  the  wisest  course  a 
man  can  take.  A  sharp  retort,  a  resent- 
ful spirit,  is  sure  to  provoke  bad  blood, 
to  make  a  breach,  to  lead  to  mischief. 
Strife,  murder,  hell  itself,  is  in  a  hot 
word  thrown  back  into  the  face  of  uu 
angry  manl 

3.  "A  soft  answer"  is  the  most  effect- 
ive  answer,  the  only  effective  answer  in 
the  way  of  good  results.  A  severe, 
sharp  manner  in  response  to  offensive 
words  or  conduct,  no  matter  what  the 
provocation,  is  the  poorest  of  all  vindi- 
cations, and  is  certain  not  to  mollify, 
but  intensify  the  spirit  that  assaults  our 
good  name.  Qentle  words,  a  forgiving 
spirit,  will  do  what  hard  blows  and  an- 
gry epithets  and  a  belligerent  attitude 
never  did  and  never  can  accomplish. 

4.  "A  soft  answer"  is  the  evidence,  the 
teat,  of  a  man*8  moral  character.  How 
many  professed  disciples  of  the  meek 
and  forgiving  Jesus  break  down  here 
and  show  that  the  root  of  the  matter  is 
not  in  them !  They  never  do  nor  can 
forgive  an  injury.  They  resent  to  the 
bitter  end  every  real  or  conceived  in- 
sult, neglect,  wrong,  injustice,  and  make 
their  lives  hot  and  ugly  with  resent- 
ments? Instead  of  ''a  soft  answer"  to 
an  enemy,  an  accuser,  an  antagonist, 
it  is  red-hot  shot,  defiant  epithets,  '*  evil 
for  evil,"  and  never  "good  for  evil," 
*' blessing  for  cursing."  Is  this  the 
Spirit  of  Christ?  Con  such  a  man  be  a 
disciple  ? 

Let  every  soul  of  us  try  our  Christianity 
by  this  practical  test. 


Oct.  28. — The  heabebsof  thk  Gospel 
m  ▲  solemn  position.— John  xv:  22; 
John  ix:  39. 

Paul  teaches  a  like  truth  when  he 
writes  to  the  Corinthians:  "For  we  are 
unto  Qod  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ  in 
them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that 
perish :  to  the  one  we  are  the  savor  of 
death  unto  death;  and  to  the  other  the 
savor  of  life  unto  life."  And  those  aw- 
ful words  of  Jesus  to  the  Jews:  **  For 
judgment  am  I  come  inVo  \.\i\^^Qrt\^^ 
that  they  w\i\ch  s^  nol  in\^\.  ^ftfe^  «>si.^ 
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that  they  which  tee  might  be  made 
blind."  God's  glory  is  the  ultimate  end 
of  His  moral  government,  and  He  haa 
made  this  end  sure  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  redemptive  system.  Human  gOT* 
ernment  is  honored  and  strengthened 
in  the  punishment  of  the  willful  of- 
fender as  really  as  in  the  obedience  of 
the  good.  So  God's  justice  and  the 
eternal  majesty  of  His  law  will  be  Tin- 
dicated  and  glorified  in  the  eternal  pun- 
ishment of  the  finally  impenitent,  as 
well  as  in  the  everlasting  song  of  the 
redeemed. 

1.  Sinners  make  a  great  mistake  in 
supposing  that  their  posUion  wUh  refers 
enct  to  the  Gospel  is  an  indepbndknt  om  ; 
that,  if  they  choose^  they  can  have  nothing  to 
do  xcUh  it.    They  are  at  liberty  to  receive 
or  reject  salvation,  but  they  are  impo- 
tent to  arrest  or  turn  aside  the  mighty 
moral  agencies  which  God  has  set  to 
work  in  this  world,  and  which  are  po- 
tent everywhere  on  human  character 
and  destiny.     A    man  may  disbelieve 
the  Bible,  reject  Christ,  live    a  life  of 
sin,  and  die  a  blasphemer;  but  does  it 
not  remain  irue  still,  that  the  Bible  is 
God's  revelation    to  man:    that  Christ 
died    for  him;   that   the    Holy    Spirit 
strives  with  him;  and  the  entire  system 
of  divine  agencies  in  the  world  is  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  his  salvation; 
and  that  he  defeats  the.  gracious  pur- 
pose only  by  a  voluntary  life  of  resist- 
ance and  rejection  of  mercy?    Will  this 
evil  course  make  the  purpose  of  God  a 
nullity,  the  mission  of  Christ  abortive, 
and  the  system  of  moral  and  redemp- 
tive agency  fruitless?    By   no  means. 
It  remains  true  that  God   is  on   the 
throne;  that  Christ   ''tasted  death   for 
every  man  ";  that  the  Gospel  is  a  "sweet 
savor  "even  in    "them    that    perish"; 
that  the  sin  of  rejecting  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  will  be  brought  home  to  every 
sinner  under  the  Gospel,  and  will  appear 
in  the  light  of  the  judgment  day  an  of- 
fense of  such  gravity  and  significance 
as  to  deserve  and  demand  the  utmost 
infliction  of  punishment? 
2.  The  Gospel  is  as  positive  and  radical 


a  foroe  in  forming  eharader  and  woHdhg 
out  destiny  in  the  com  €f  the  Jott  OMin&ai 
qfthe  saved,  A  man's  faith  or  unbelief, 
aooeptanoe  or  rejection  of  Christ,  does 
not  miter  one  of  the  facts  invoWed  in 
the  case.  They  are  all  as  real,  as  sig- 
nificant, as  influential  in  the  case  of  the 
impenitent  sinner  as  in  that  of  the  pen- 
itent believer.  The  whole  scope  and 
power  of  God's  dispensation  of  grace 
are  as  operative  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other :  thsy  only  work  m  opposite  dsrtO' 
lions,  and  with  opposite  resnlta.  The 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  as  radical  an 
influence  and  force  on  the  character  and 
life  and  future  of  the  ungodly  rejector  as 
it  is  on  that  of  the  saint  The  cbarao- 
ter  and  life  of  every  sinner  nnder  the 
Gospel  are  essentially  d^erenl  from  what 
they  would  have  been  if  Christ  had  never 
spoken  to  them,  never  died  to  save 
them;  if  the  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  the 
ministry,  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  never  ex- 
erted their  influences  upon  them. 

3.  How  solemn  then  the  position,  and  kme 
fearful  the  responsibiUly  of  aU  who  hear  the 
Gospel !  That  Gospel  never  fails  to  do  its 
appointed  work.  It  is  a  message  of  life, 
or  a  message  of  death,  to  every  one  of 
us.  God  will  be  honored,  either  in  our 
eternal  salvation  or  our  eternal  con- 
demnation under  and  by  means  of  it 
We  must  reach  heaven  from  the  cross, 
or  it  will  thrust  us  down  into  a  deepei^ 
perdition.  We  must,  each  for  himself^ 
consent  to  be  saved  by  Jesus  Christ,  or 
take  the  terrible  alternative  and  expe- 
rience **  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb."  You 
must  reach  heaven  from  the  Cross  or 
it  will  plunge  you  into  a  deeper  min. 

There  is  no  guilt  in  the  universe  to  be 
compared  with  the  guilt  of  rejecting  the 
Son  of  God.  There  is  no  misery,  no  ruin, 
to  be  compared  with  the  misery  and 
the  ruin  of  sinners  who  perish  from  the 
sanctuaries  of  this  Gospel  world.  Better 
far  that  you  had  never  been  bom- 
better  that  Christ  had  never  undertaken 
to  save  you — better  that  you  had  never 
enjoyed  Sabbath  privileges  and  prayer- 
meeting  opportunities — ^than  that  you 
should  live  and  die  in  yours  sins. 
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the  time  and  labor  of  extensive  prepar- 
ation for  mission  work  can  best  be  ex- 
l>ended  on  the  field  where  the  work  is  to 
be  done.  College  life  at  home,  and  even 
seminary  life,  with  the  temptations  to 
absorption  in  books,  erection  of  literary 
standards,  and  long  withdrawal  from 
active,  aggressive  work,  are  not  favor- 
able to  ardent  fervent  zeal.  Many  a 
young  man  comes  oat  of  his  coarse  with 
his  early  missionary  zeal  hopelessly 
chilled. 

Converted  natives,  set  at  once  to  work, 
do  not  lose  their  first  love,  except  for  a 
new  and  stronger  one.  Work  for  soals 
is  the  best  education  for  work.  Lectures 
on  projectiles  never  made  a  good  artil- 
leryman or  sharpshooter;  it  is  practice 
in  the  field  that  makes  a  skillful  marks- 
man, and  if  candidates  for  the  mission- 
ary field,  whose  piety,  intelligence  and 
soundness  in  the  faith  are  assured, 
could  complete  their  studies  on  the 
field,  under  the  guidance  of  experienced 
missionaries,  while  they  are  putting  to 
practical  use  their  growing  knowledge 
and  capacity,  we  might  have  a  new  gen- 
eration of  missionary  workers,  greatly 
multiplied  in  numbers,  and  greatly 
increased  in  efficiency  and  consecra- 
tion. 

The  whole  church  of  Christ  must 
give  fresh  thought,  earnestness  and 
vigor  to  the  question  of  the  world's  re- 
demption. Something  beyond  what  is 
now  doing  needs  to  be  done;  some  new 
clew  must  be  found  to  the  mazes  of  this 
missionary  question,  and  what  we 
are  to  do  we  must  do  at  once.  The  gen- 
eration is  fast  passing  away,  and  we 
with  it,  and  at  the  bar  of  God  these  un- 
saved millions  are  to  confront  us. 
While  we  are  asking  what  we  can  do  to 
save  them,  it  would  be  well  to  ask  what 
we  can  do  to  save  ourselva  from  the 
responsibility  of  their  ruiyi !  What  '  blood 
guiltiness '  is  that  which  is  found  in 
leaving  immortal  souls  to  die  of  hunger, 
while  we  have  the  bread  of  Life  ^ 
PART  n. 
MissioNABT  Texts,  Themes,  Etc. 

The  whole  secret  of  the  missionary 
spirit  and  method  is  unveiled  in  Matt. 
ix:36-3S:   L  Compassion  tor  \i\imaii\V,'j. 


1.  The  vast  muliitade  of  the  lost  1 
Their  scattered,  ahepherdless  condi* 
tion.  II.  Conception  of  the  work:  1. 
The  abundance  of  hanrest.  2.  The 
paucity  of  laborers.  III.  Prayer  to  God: 
1.  As  Lord  of  the  harvest.  2.  As  alone 
able  to  supply  laborers. 

What  one  man  can  do  in  the  ordin- 
ary life-time  of  a  generation  is  shovn 
in  the  history  of  PaoL  From  the  time  of 
his  conversion  to  his  martyrdom,  it  vis 
just  about  thirty-three  years,  according 
to  the  most  careful  calculation.  Three 
years  of  his  time  seem  to  have  beea 
passed  in  holy  retirement,  in  prepan- 
ration  for  the  subsequent  thirty.  Yet 
during  that  brief  period  he  traveled 
largely  a-foot  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
entire  country,  from  the  golden  Horn  to 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and,  as  some 
think,  the  Irish  Sea;  the  breadth  of  the 
districts  he  covered  in  missionary  joar- 
neys  was  limited  only  by  the  mountains 
on  the  north  and  the  Mediterranean 
south.  He  preached  and  taught,  he 
gathered  converts  and  organized 
churches,  he  wrote  epistles  even  in 
prison,  and  proclaimed  the  gospel  even 
in  chains,  to  the  soldiers  who  were  his 
guard.  No  man  has  probably  ever 
reached  results  as  great;  and  yet  he 
lived  when  there  were  no  facilities  for 
travel,  no  printing-presses,  no  modem 
auxiliaries  to  missionary  labor.  Moody 
says  he  never  thinks  of  Paul  without 
being  ashamed ! 

PART  m. 

VLOTSTKLY   BULLBTIN. 

India. — The  people  have  lost  faith  in 
the  ideas  and  idolatries  of  Brahminism. 
Max  MuUer  said  to  Norman  McLeod 
that  he  knew  of  no  people  as  ripe  for 
Christianity  to-day  as  Aie  East  Indiana 
Chunder  Sen,  the  leader  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj,  confessed  that  the  power  that  it 
overturning  India  is  not  politieal 
power,  not  the  power  of  ciTilisition, 
but  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
India,  during  the  year  1878  to  1879, 
there  was  the  greatest  turning  to  Ood  that 
has  ever  been  known  since  th»  Penieeast— 
sixty  thousand  people,  in  Southern  In- 
dia, passing  over  from  their  idolatries 
\a  \^«:Tk\.\^^  U\^m«elves  with  Christian 
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kuniiias  within  the  space  of  twelTe 
ha !  And  India  is  the  Malakoff  of 
lodem  missionary  campaign;  the 
key  of  all  Oriental  missions.  The 
\  of  six  handred  missionaries  lie 
.e  shores  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
loial  Armament  is  stadded  thickly 
Gh>spel  stations  as  the  heavens  are 
ed  with  stars. 

AH. -^Missionaries  are  beginning 
d  with  effect  the  argument  from 
langed  Htcs  and  happy  deaths  oi 
bians.  They  affirm  openly  that 
en  religions  have  no  snoh  power, 
instances  are  occurring  to  confirm 
statement.  One  woman,  whose 
was  in  the  hoaseof  the  head  man 
B  .Tillage,  sickened  and  died,  and 
Bath  was  so  serene  and  happy  as 
ve  made  quite  an  impression  on 
immunity.  ''How  is  this/'  peo- 
iked,  *'that  without  even  naming 
ol,  one  can  have  such  a  splendid 
f  dying  f*  The  Buddhist  priest 
ited  against  the  introduction  of 
'foreign  religion,"  into  the  very 
I  of  the  head  man.  The  latter  re- 
that  he  was  not  a  Christian,  but 
.  religion  which  did  so  much  for 
1  this  life  and  gave  such  a  promise 
e  life  to  come,  could  not  be  very 

THINK  ov  Mohammedanism  as  be- 
tterly  unapproachable  by  the  Gos- 
)at  look  at  these  three  facts:  In 
rst  place,  the  Mohammedan  relig- 
ieon'^dastic ;  it  overturns  and  de- 
I  idols  wherever  it  goes,  and  so 
>  is  in  sympathy  with  our  simple 
Btant  worship  and  with  the  spirit 
r  missionary  cause.  In  the  second 
it  is  monotheistic;  it  teaches  the 
;ne  of  ontf  Qod,  and  a  large  por- 
if  its  sacred  teachings  are  derived 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  In 
lird  place,  God  is  using  it  as  an 
iigtie  agency;  for  the  Arabic  is  the 
L  hinguage  of  the  Koran.  Believ- 
yerywhere,  whatever  their  own 
e,  are  expected  to  be  able  to  read 
uran,  and  hence  to  understand  the 
9;  consequently  our  Arabic  Bibles 
iroolated  among  Mohammedans 
where  and  read. 


John  Euot,  on  thx  day  ov  his  dbath, 
in  his  eightieth  year,  was  found  teach- 
ing the  alphabet  to  an  Indian  child  at 
his  beduide.  "  Why  not  rest  from  your 
labors?**  said  a  friend.  * '  Because,"  said 
t)ie  venerable  man,  "  I  have  prayed  to 
God  to  make  me  useful  in  my  sphere, 
and  He  has  heard  my  prayer;  for,  now 
that  I  can  no  longer  preach.  He  leaves 
me  strength  enough  to  teach  this  poor 
child  his  alphabet."  Eighty  years  of 
age,  and  bedridden,  yet  still  at  work  for 
others ! 

OvzB-FiFTT  TSAB8  AGO,  a  young  mao 
landed  alone  upon  an  island  in  the  Pa- 
cific, the  only  object  of  civilization  to 
the  cannibalism  around  him;  he  grasp- 
ed a  Bible  and  wrote  upon  the  beach 
two  words — Jehovah,  Jesus.  To-day 
that  island  is  the  centre  and  source  of 
a  high  Christian  life,  aids  in  advancing 
the  Gospel,  and  sends  money  to  our 
missionary  societies. 

Dr.  HiCaaicx  Johnson  says:  *<  Many  a 
*  sent  one '  is  now  in  the  fish's  belly  need* 
ing  to  be  promptly  deposited  on  a  for- 
eign shore  to  preach  a  self-experienced 
Gospel  of  repentance,  faith  and  conse- 
cration." 

A  Buddhist  temple  has  been  opened 
in  Paris.  The  priest  comes  from  Cey- 
lon to  enlighten  the  French.  Buddhists 
assert  that  Roomn  Catholicism  is  a  coun- 
terfeit of  their  religion,  invented  by  the 
devil.  There  certainly  are  remarkable 
points  of  similarity. 

The  Gbowth  of  Beuqion^  as  shown  by 
the  following  table,  covers  the  last  cen- 
tury, which  is  practically  the  whole  era 
of  modem  missions.  The  figures  of  1784 
are  from  Dr.  Carey's  **  Enquiry  into  the 

State  of  the  Heathen  World": 

Per  cent. 


1784. 


1884.  Increase. 


Jews 6.000.000  8,000.000  -33 

Mohammeduu..  130.000,000  172,000.000  -32 

PagauB 420.000.000  820,000.000  -95 

Roman  Church..  100  000.000  196.000.000  -96 

Eautem  Church..  30,000.000  86.000.000  1*83 
Bef  d  ChnstianB 

(Proteetanta)...  44.000.000  160,00a000  2-«3 


^^?!Jorld.°!}  '30.000.000  1,440.000.000 
The  Protestant  missionary  societies 
of  the  world  number  about  100,  which 
raise  nearly  $12,000,0(^5  ^\i\iTi!i2i\^  Vyc 
missionary  pxiTpoAea,  ol  'srVvS^  ^I5wi\iX 
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one-lulf  is  from  Great  Britain,  one- 
quarter  from  America,  and  the  remain- 
der from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  etc 
The  ordained  misaionaries  number 
12.900,  and  all  the  European  and  Ameri- 
can laborers  about  5,000;  while  30,000 
Dative  converts  of  different  lands  are 
on  gaged  in  Christian  missionary  work. 
Those  not  Christians  still  outnumber 
the  Christians  more  than  two  to  one; 
the  non-Christians  being  1,000,(M)0,000, 
the  Christians  444,000,000. 

Thb  fibst  ship  that  brought  slaves  to 
this  land  is  said  to  have  been  named 
•'  Tht  Jesus.'*  Dr.  Gordon  beautifully 
refers  to  this  strange  fact.  What  a 
desecration  of  the  name!  Yet  what 
a  return  voyage,  if  **  The  Jesus"  bear 
back  their  descendants  to  evangelize 
Africa ! 

The  entbamcb  to  the  Zenanas  of  India 
was  by  the  needle  of  woman.  A  pair  of 
embroidered  slippers  sent  to  a  woman 
in  a  Zenana,  and  there  exciting  the 
admiration  of  the  husband,  who  desired 
his  wife  to  learn  the  art— the  mission- 
ary woman  came  and  taught  embroi- 
dery while  she  taught  also  the  religion 
of  Christ. 

A  GRADUATE  OF  Vassab  wcut  to  Japan 
to  teach — herself  a  gifted  daughter  of  a 
judge  in  western  New  York.  She  was 
ofiered  a  fine  government  position  as 
teacher,  if  she  would  consent  to  teach 
secular  branches  only.  Three  times 
the  offer  was  made,  and  each  time  with 
greater  concessions.  She  would  not  ac- 
cept, however,  until  full  permission  and 
protection  were  given  her  in  teaching 
the  faith  of  her  Lord  and  Savior.  Grii 
plus  (jrace  I 

SHOBT  FASTOBATES. 
By  Rev.  A.  McElbot  Wylie. 

Though  the  fact  may  be  conceded, 
yet  to  examine  some  of  the  many  causes 
will  help  us  in  suggesting  some  (at 
least)  partial  remedies. 

1.  Rushing,  challenges  our  attention 
as  among  the  foremost  causes.  The 
American  temper,  superinduced  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  intensifies  this 
tendency  to  rush  things.    Young  mem 


rush  to  their  oondnsioiis;  they  nA 
through  their  preparation  for  ooUsgs; 
they  rush  through  their  college  oiurrioQp 
lum;  they  rush  through  seminaiy;  tkej 
rush  into  inviting  fields;  they  rush  into 
parishes  too  large  or  too  exacting  upon 
youthful  strength  and  inexperienoe; 
they  rush  into  sermonizing  upon  too 
exhausting  conditions.  This  seems  to 
necessitate  rushing  into  extemporizuig 
before  the  youthful  pulpiter  has  oom- 
mand  of  either  material  or  experienos 
or  training  to  venture  upon  such  a 
method  of  utterance.  One  of  the  great- 
est preachers  of  the  land  declared  hi 
wrote  for  seven  years  before  he  ven- 
tured to  deliver  one  sermon  without 
the  BiS.  before  him.  The  habit  of 
rushing  is  fixed  upon  the  young  man, 
and  he  rushes  at  families,  and  too  ofUa 
finds  (when  too  late)  he  is  incubating 
eggs  with  a  hammer.  He  offends;  he 
stumbles  over  ill-judgments.  He  dis- 
covers in  due  time  that  rushing  is  the 
unwise  method;  but,  in  most  oases,  it 
has  done  the  business  and  the  msa 
must  move  on. 

2.  Pastors  are  often  made  the  vic- 
tims of  false  and  unreasonable  judg- 
ments, and  are  killed  beneath  the  blows 
of  absurd  critical  standards.  Everr 
winter  our  village  hall  echoes  often  to 
the  voices  of  the  foremost  lecturers  of 
the  land,  and  packed  audiences  are 
tickled  into  ecstasies  by  the  platform 
flights  of  our  peripatetic  orators,  who 
spend  six  months  of  the  year  perfecting 
a  single  oration,  amid  tropical  soenee 
of  a  cultured  imagination.  Follov' 
ing  these  weekly  exhibitions  are  sun- 
dry Sabbath  corollaries.  One  is  ia 
empty  pews,  especially  if  the  lecture  be 
on  Saturday  evening.  Another  is  in 
morbid  criticisms,  induced  by  apply- 
ing the  lyceum  standard  to  the  pulpit 
The  magazine  and  the  daily  press  mul- 
tiply the  instruments  of  examination 
within  this  modem  inquisition.  What 
wonder  is  it,  if  many  a  sensitive  soul  re- 
tires before  the  thickening  array  of  ani- 
madversions, turned  loose  upon  their 
victims  by  the  spirits  called  and  com- 
missioned by  the  universal  platform 
aiid.  \.Vi«  aU-penetrmting  prenf    And 
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is  ibare  an  influential  spirit,  in 
a  remote  country  congregation, 
las  not  beard  the  eloquent  and 
fol  Dr.  Boanerges,  of  the  Met- 
tan  pulpit;  and  straightway 
Hurer  returns  and  enters  upon 
df-imposed  task  of  criticising 
m  pastor  by  the  imported  stand- 

.beurdly  inadequate  salaries  must 
18  a  potent  &ctor  in  a  moving 
iry.    While  I  write,  a  not  distant 
1,  which,  with  aid  from  the  Home 
»nary  Society,  can  promise  but 
s  in  arrears  not  less  than  $1,200, 
Bre  it  not  for  the  quiet  exertion 
ends,  the   numerous   parsonage 
irould  actually  suffer  from  cold 
lOnger.    Here  the  unwisdom  of 
Bg  our  smallest  villages,  through 
ral  sects  bidding  for  patronage, 
litfnl  cause  of  moving  the  clergy 
:h  inadequate  support, 
iandidating  comes  before  us  as 
x>uragement  to  short  pastorates, 
is  a  church  giving  a  salary  of  a 
The  pulpit  is  vacant,  and  with- 
se  months  scores  of  candidates 
heir  claims  for  a  hearing.    The 
are  greatly  flattered.    They  grow 
critical.     They  become  more  ex- 
and  harder  to  please,  and  more 
offended,  until,  under  this  pro- 
Qultitudes  of  churches  become 
D  hot-beds  of  disturbing  causes, 
»  Apostle  Paul  himself  could  not 
a  five  years'  course  among  such 
le. 

lother  cause  is  found  in  the  too 
n  tendency  to  drift  away  from 
;hy  with  the  young.  The  chil- 
lie  in  most  of  American  house- 
4et  the  pastor  remember  that. 
y  complain  that  parents  do  not 
tore  authority,  but  we  are  com- 
to  meet  facts  as  they  are. 
I  upon  the  heels  of  the  preced- 
he  want  of  respect  for  age  in  our 
William  Pitt,  in  his  famous  re- 
Walpole,  spoke  of  "the  atro- 
Kime  of  being  a  young  man." 
^alpole  now  living  and  in  the 
Ml  ministry,  he  might  move  the 
Mat  farther  along  and  hold  up 


the  "atrocious  crime  of  being  an  old 
man,"  and  the  crime  deepening  with 
every  advancing  day  of  life.  Old  men, 
and  men  who  are  not  old,  are  daily  be- 
ing broken  upon  this  American  wheel 
of  irreverence  for  gray  hairs. 

6.  We  name,  also,  divided  energies  as 
another  cause.  Preachers  are  compelled 
to  teach,  to  farm,  to  take  agencies  for 
books,  deal  in  life  insurance,  write  for 
the  press — the  latter,  perhaps,  not  a 
hindrance,  but  a  help,  if  it  be  on  the 
line  of  ministerial  thought,  study  and 
experience. 

7.  Still  another  fruitful  cause  is  infirm 
or  irregular  health.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  average  of  life  in  the  ministry 
is  the  greatest,  it  is  also  unfortunately 
true  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  profession  are  not  of  robust  health. 
Many  are  overworked  on  the  road  to 
the  ministry.  Others  are  delicate  by 
nature,  and  many  permit  themselves  to 
be  overtasked  in  their  fields  of  duty. 
They  never  know  how  to  say  no.  Here 
is  a  day's  work  by  one,  who  adventured 
beyond  his  vital  reserve:  Three  preach- 
ing services,  two  Sunday-schools,  eight 
miles'  drive  (including  two  crossings  of 
a  wide  river),  then  at  10  p.  m.  visiting 
the  dying.  Besnlt:  Monday,  exhaus- 
tion, so  that  he  was  scarcely  capable  of 
digesting  food;  Tuesday,  tired;  Wed- 
nesday, dull;  and  Thursday,  energies 
hardly  recuperated.  Is  it  needful  to 
add  that  even  a  young  man  had  to 
leave  his  field  or  break  down  hope- 
lessly ? 

8.  Another  fruitful  cause  is  respond- 
ing too  generously  to  what  are  termed 
"outside  calls."  The  platform!  how 
much  that  means !  All  manner  of  so- 
cieties, associations,  clubs,  schemes  of 
benevolence,  hospitals,  schools  and  in- 
stitutions, rush  to  put  their  banners 
into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  assured 
that  such  hands  can  lift  them  higher 
and  wave  them  with  more  effect  than 
those  of  any  other  class.  We  are  flat- 
tered by  the  honor  or  by  the  plea  of 
effecting  greater  good,  and  then  our 
over-taxed  powers  demand  a  change 
and  our  undeT-pto^^^-V^T  i^««^\<6- 
mand  the  same. 
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9.  We  also  name  indiBcreet  intima- 
oies  as  a  canse.  We  make,  of  ooane, 
no  mention  of  that  which  is  oriminal,  or 
that  which  borders  on  the  disallowed. 
But  we  speak  of  those  which  may  be 
pardonable  in  other  oironmstances.  Un- 
doubtedly, a  pastor,  equally  with  other 
men,  has  his  rights  in  this  respect. 
Jesns  Christ  formed  the  closest  intim- 
acy with  the  loving  three  in  the  wel- 
coming Bethany  home;  and  so  has  every 
)>astor  the  right  to  his  particular  friend- 
ships,  based  upon  taste,  sympathy,  cul- 
ture, communion,  etc.  But  let  a  pastor 
beware  of  intimacies  where  there  is  no 
piety;  let  him  beware  of  close  friend- 
ships where  the  parties  hare  little  else 
to  recommend  them  than  wealth,  or 
lavish  hospitality,  worldly  accomplish- 
ments, culture,  fashion,  etc.  Many  a 
charge  is  (not  unjustly)  brought 
against  a  minister  because  his  path 
to  such  classes  is  too  well  worn  and 
frequented.  Better  be  most  of  his 
time  among  those  who  display  less  of 
the  worldly  and  sensuous  attractive- 
ness. 

10.  Another  cause  may  be  found  in 
the  want  of  system  and  organization. 
Benevolence  lags,  the  missionary  cause 
languishes,  visitation  is  irregular  and 
bpasmodic,  study  falls  into  methods  of 
haphazard,  and  the  people  are  not 
slow  to  discover  that  both  the  pastor 
and  his  cause  are  falling  into  a  patch- 
work of  uncertainty  and  want  of  system. 
When  this  discovery  is  made,  then  a 
moving  from  the  parsonage  is  cata- 
logued for  the  near  future.  Let  the 
pastor  see  to  it  that  his  parish  is  well 
organized.  Let  him  not  undertake  to 
do  all  the  work  himself,  bat  remember 
Mr.  Moody's  remark:  **I  had  rather  put 
ten  men  to  work  than  to  do  the  work  of 
ten."  A  working  people  will  find  less 
fault  with  their  pastor,  there  will  be 
fewer  busy-bodies  and  more  to  hold  up 
his  hands.  Every  new  worker  adds  a 
new  plank  to  the  raft,  and  diminishes 
the  risk  of  sinking. 

This  rapid  survey  of  the  prominent 
causes  producing  short  pastorates,  will 
prepare  the  way  to  consider  some   pos- 
Bible  remedies. 


TBS  POttlTlV£  SIDE  OF  TBI  AMB- 
MXNT  QUSSnON. 

Bt  Rev.  F.  £.  Culbx,  BoeroN.  Mais. 

WkaiOM  UmLChureh  wmdofor  tk$  8oM 
Life  qf  its  Membera, 

Thxbb  is  a  positive  as  well  as  a  negs- 
tive  side  to  the  Amusement  Queatioii, 
and  it  is  a  side  which  Christian  people 
have  too  often  neglected.  The  Ohurdi 
has  been  so  busy  saying  to  its  young 
people,  **Beware  of  the  evil."  that  it 
haa  not  found  time  to  say,  **Come  with 
us,  and  we  will  show  you  somethiog 
better.'*  It  has  been,  and  Tery  prop- 
erly, uttering  anathemas  against  the 
theatre,  the  card  table  and  the  billiard 
saloon,  and  has  not  provided  anything 
to  take  the  place  of  these  amusements. 

It  is  the  merest  truism  to  say  that 
young  people  must  and  will  have  amuse- 
ment of  some  kind.  Says  a  wise  piao- 
tioal  writer  on  this  subject:  <■  Satan  un- 
derstands this,  and  keeps  his  fiascina- 
tions  open  all  the  time.  He  dissipates 
and  degrades  what  the  Church  should 
elevate.  Where  shall  a  young  man,"  he 
continues,  *<  who  comes  from  his  coun- 
try home  to  any  one  of  onr  large  cities, 
8j>end  the  long  evenings  when  his 
whole  nature  cries  out  for  relaxation  ? 
Where  shall  he  go  ?  He  is  among  strang- 
ers. He  does  not  like  to  stay  in  bis 
little,  narrow  sleeping -room  all  the  eve- 
ning. He  goes  out  upon  the  streets  to 
find  some  place  of  innocent  recreation. 
The  churches  are  all  closed,  except  one 
evening  in  the  week.  Perhaps  there  is 
a  little  hall  kept  open  by  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  with  a  few  newspapers;  and  that  is 
all  the  place  there  is  for  him  in  the 
great  city.  Where,  then,  shall  the 
young  stranger  go?  Go  to  the  drink- 
ing saloon,  the  theatre,  or  back  to  his 
attic  ?  You  complain  that  these  hard- 
working young  men  and  young  women 
go  to  the  theatre;  but  do  yon  give  them 
any  better  place?" 

This  is  a  pungent  question,  and  does 
it  not  demand  a  practical  answer? 

Parents  can  do  much  at  home  wisely 
to  settle  this  amusement  question  for 
their  own  children,  by  making  home  so 
V^^aaaxiX,  «q  bT\%Ut  and  attnustiTe  that 
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VJ9  Mid  girls  can  find  no  more  de- 
id  plaoe  in  whioh  to  spend  their 
ngs.    The  young  robin  does  not 

0  leave  the  nest  on  the  tree-bongh, 
M%  it  knows  of  no  pleasanter  place 
the  world. 

i  there  are  many  young  people  in 
Sunday-school,  who  have  not 
tian  parents  to  provide  these 
Sy  or  to  care  where  their  evenings 
>ent.  There  are  many  young  men 
women  constantly   drifting  into 

city,  who  have  no  home  but  the 
title  attic  room  of  which  we  have 
A.  What  can  be  done  for  them  ? 
not  the  Church  a  responsibility 
'  Has  it  done  all  its  duty  when  it 
ieoried  theatres  and  condemned 
.Bg  ?  I  think  not 
» me  tell  you  my  vision  of  the  Ideal 
oh  of  the  future.  It  will  have  just 
my  prayer-meetings,  just  as  much 
«y-8chool  work,  just  as  much  ear- 
spiritual  life  as  at  present:  yea, 
imes  more,  I  believe,  and  at  the 

time  it  will  do  more  for  the  social 
of  its  sons  and  daughters.  It 
not  have  merely  a  narrow,  little, 
ped  yard,  with  other  buildings 
ling  it  on  every  side.  It  will  have 
erous  playground  connected  with 
lere  the  boys  can  have  a  base-ball 
,  and  the  girls  can  have  their  cro- 
and  lawn  tennis. 

some  part  of  the  church,  or  in 

building  near  by,  will  be  a  large, 
stive,  airy  room,  which  will  be  to 
hnrch  what  the  family  sitting-room 

the  home.  Here  will  come,  not  a 
lozen  ladies  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
iw  for  the  heathen,  for  a  hurried 

or  two,  once  a  week;  it  will  be 
leneral  week-day  meeting-place  for 
There  will  be  a  library  in  this 
.  of  books  that  interest  and  instruct 
;he  last  magazine  will  lie  upon  the 
,  and  the  best  papers  will  hang  near 
rhile  the  walls  will  be  decorated, 
with   fearfully  and   wonderfully- 

1  worsted  mottoes  simply,  but  with 
tree  of  real  merit. 

ildren's  games  will  find  a  place  in 
omer,  and  a  careful  and  interested 
dani  will  keep  open  this  church 


sitting-room  day  and  evening.  Here 
in  this  pleasant  room  congregate  young 
and  old,  for  it  is  common  property.  In 
this  picture  of  the  future  in  one  comer 
of  this  common  church  sitting-room,  I 
see  a  group  of  girls  dressing  their  dolls; 
in  another,  a  group  of  boys  comparing  . 
jack-knives.  Here  is  a  knot  of  mothers 
comparing  notes  on  more  important 
subjects;  while  the  church  sitting-room 
is  not  thought  a  place  too  sacred  to 
bring  even  the  babies  of  the  church. 
Here  the  stranger  can  come  and  be  in- 
troduced to  his  future  religious  asso- 
ciates, and  to  this  place  the  young  man 
or  woman,  after  escaping  from  the  long 
day's  drudgery  in  the  store  or  mill,  or 
at  the  work-bench,  can  look  forward  to 
a  pleasant  evening. 

Perhaps  there  will  be  a  flower-garden 
in  front  of  this  church  of  the  future, 
from  which  a  fresh  bouquet  may  be 
culled  every  summer  Sunday  for  the  pul- 
pit, and,  possibly,  lovingOhristian  hands 
may  find  pleasure  in  caring  for  a  little 
conservatory,  where  winter  rose-bnds 
may  be  raised  for  the  church,  or  to  send 
to  the  poor  or  sick  of  the  church,  who 
have  no  other  friends  to  remember  them. 

Is  this  visionary  and  Quixotic,  do  you 
say?  Well,  perhaps  we  shall  live  to  see 
that  it  is  not.  But  when  this  vision 
becomes  a  reality,  if  it  ever  does,  I  be- 
lieve the  Church  will  have  ten  times 
the  power  to  fight  the  immoral-amuse- 
ment devil  that  now  she  has.  Then  she 
will  be  carrying  out  Christ's  principles; 
she  will  be  overcoming  evil  with  good. 

Unity  in  a  Discoone. 

NoTHiNa  can  be  more  fatal  to  a  preach- 
er's influence  and  success  than  through 
ignorance,  or  narrow  and  distorted  views 
of  doctrine,  to  have  parts  of  the  same 
discourse,  or  different  discourses  in  the 
same  vicinity,  standing  to  each  other  in 
a  belligerent  attitude.  One  paragraph 
undoes  the  impression  of  another.  One 
sermon  nullifies  another.  The  hearer 
looks  on  in  amazement  and  confusion, 
and  resolves  to  put  off  bis  reconciliation 
with  God  till  the  preacher  becomes  better 
reconoiled  with  hlma^Vt.— \^.  Ckvsws^ 

SSKPAXD. 
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PBiiCBXBs  naHAVsnird  THWB. 

Mt  raoder  ftcit.  Ml  «h0  ^teM^  M  «h0  A^pynCi;  Ike 


"Thatwrilter 

"PodtiTtPmohir/' 

Thx  paper  on  this  topic  in  The  Hoic. 
Rkyisw  for  July,  page  79,  I  oonoeiTe 
to  be  most  timely.  In  modem  preach- 
ing there  iji  too  much  *<  text-taking,*' 
then  leave  it,  and  in  the  sermon  no  re- 
turn to  it.  I  am  altogether  on  the  side 
of  positire,  doctrinal  preaching  —  the 
doctrine  of  JeeuH  Christ  and  His  Apos- 
tles. 

While  I  thank  you  for,  and  heartily 
endorse  the  article  as  a  whole,  there  are 
a  few  statements  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, mar  its  beauty  and  weaken  its 
force. 

You  say  the  minister's  preaching  is 
determined  by  '*  his  own  conception  of 
his  office."  If  it  is  an  office,  is  he  not 
then  an  officer  ?  Does  not  the  doctrine 
of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  make  it  a 
calling f  and  not  an  office?  A  preacher 
might  be  an  officer,  but  is  preaching  an 
office?  I  think  your  terminology  can 
be  traced  in  its  origin  to  other  sources 
than  the  New  Testament. 

The  second  statement  which  I  think 
is  wanting  in  accuracy  is:  *'But  if  he 
regards  himself  as  ordained  of  Ood  to 
be  His  ambassador  and  the  steward  of 
His  mysteries,"  etc.  Have  you  not  taken 
a  Scriptural  thought,  having  a  limited 
and  special  application  to  the  twelve 
apostles,  and  given  it  an  application  to 
preachers  wholly  unsupported  by  the 
facts?  In  strictness  of  speech,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament Scriptures,  were  there  in  apos- 
tolic times  any  but  the  apostles  who 
were  ambassadors  for  Christ  ?  If  not, 
how  can  a  preacher  now  be  an  ambas- 
sador ?  To  be  such  an  one  then  carried 
with  it  the  qualifications  of  a  witness. 
A  qualified  witness  might  or  might  not 
be  an  ambassador,  depending  upon  what 
he  knew,  or  to  treat  with  others  on  the 
basis  of  the  terms  stipulated  by  the 
power  sending  him.  To  lack  the  quali- 
fications of  a  witness,  rendered  ambas- 
sadorial functions  for  Christ  an  impos- 
sibility. I  think  the  ministry  should 
discard  the  form  of  speech,  entirely  too 


oommon,  oaUing  themselTes 
dors— at  least  ambanadon  ^  CMa<. 
Such  they  surely  are  not  Miiriiiterial 
duties,  glorious  as  they  are,  are  neither 
apostolical  nor  ambssssdorial  dntitt. 
To  hear  the  Apostles  was  to  hesr  Jesui. 
This  is  not  true  of  any  living  preacher, 
and  has  not  been  true  since  the  last  of 
the  twelve  fell  asleep.  To  give  to  the 
ministerial  calling  the  lingnal  habita- 
tion belonging  to  a  special  olsss,  and 
for  a  special  purpose,  has  admimstered 
quality  to  the  pride  of  small  men,  and 
caused  them  to  assume  functions  never 
committed  to  them  by  the  Lord  Jesus. 
It  has  been  the  open-door  of  manifold 
corruptions.  In  that  garb  small  men 
have  boasted  and  strutted  to  the  shame 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus ;  and  men  who 
knew  better  have  set  them  the  example. 

My  apology  for  thus  oaUing  in  ques- 
tion your  statements  is  found  in  your 
own  language:  **  He  will  study  and  strive 
to  imitate  the  example  of  Christ  and  Hit 
Apostles,"  and  be  careful  to  **  teach  no 
other  doctrine  than  what  they  taug^** 
'*  He  will  proclaim,  not  human  speon- 
lations,  but  divine  and  eternal  veriteB." 
'*Will  clinch  every  argument  with  a 
^ims  aaUh  the  Lord.*' 

Nevada^  Mo.  Erastub  B.  Cazx. 


FrMdrying  Scraps. 

Having  been  profited  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  others  in  your  Monthly,  I  ven- 
ture a  plan  for  pasting  scraps  in  a  scrsp- 
book. 

I  first  cut  strips  of  paper  half  an  inch 
wide  and  a  little  longer  than  an  ordi- 
nary column  of  print  is  wide;  then  paste 
one  end  of  these  narrow  strips  on  leaf 
of  scrap-book  near  where  each  end  of 
scrap  will  come;  touch  the  tops  of  these 
narrow  strips  with  mucilage  and  lay  the 
scrap  on.  The  next  scrap  I  treat  in  like 
manner,  putting  it  on  the  scrap  first 
pasted,  only  a  little  lower  down,  so  that 
the  heading  of  the  first  scrap  may  be 
plainly  seen;  and  so  on,  pasting  twenty- 
five  or  more  scraps  in  one  oolunm,  if 
desired.    Of  course,  put  the  first  col- 
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n^  near  back  of  book,  leav- 
ftn  inch  between  oolamn  and 
x>ok»  and  abont  that  mnoh 
veen  each  snooessive  column, 
s  the  oolomna  bo  yon  can  see 
[iga  of  a  good  many  scraps  at 
select  the  one  you  wish  to 
torn  np  those  that  are  top 
n  wonld  turn  the  leaves  of  a 
iien  the  scrap  is  too  long  for 
[  double  it  back  nndemeath, 
I  way  can  put  in  a  scrap  near- 
long  as  the  book.  This  meth- 
little  experience,  enables  one 
le,  paste  and  space. 
M  r.  J.  B.  Newton. 


JK>TBXB  BZPKBIZNCX. 

^ence  is  as  follows:  I  take 
1-board  and  cat  it  into  strips 
hes;  two  of  these  strips  I  clasp 
rith  an  ordinary  light  rubber 
nmnber  this  A;  take  another 
\  and  nomber  it  B,  and  so  on 
he  alphabet.  They  are  now 
)oeiTe  the  scraps.  If  the  scrap 

a  newspaper  article  of  three 
or  more,  I  cut  it  out  whole, 
gthwise  to  the  width  of  one 
hen  crosswise  to  the  length 
1-board,  so  that  the  heading 
t  thing  seen;  place  it  between 
I  of  card-board  and  write  the 
e  outside.  When  I  have  filled 
e  of  each  piece  of  card-board 
,  I  call  the  book  full,  and  make 
or  the  same  letter.  A  glance 
aide  of  the  book  tells  where 
ly  article:  the  bond  is  easily 
and  the  article  readily  found. 
the  books,  alphabetically  ar- 
1  top  of  each  other  in  pigeon- 
let  them  upon  shelves  as  I  do 
•ks.  Instead  of  heading  the 
labetically,  they  can  as  easily  be 
ith  topics — indeed,  I  use  both 

Where  I  have  a  large  num- 
aps  on  a  single  topic  I  prefer 
m  in  a  book  by  themselves. 

experience,  this  method  of 
{  scraps  excels  the  scrap-book, 
ope,  or  any  other  plan  that  I 

or  read  of. 
,  JBkL  J.  K.  HOWABD. 


A  Tl^t  Place. 

The  suggestions  to  your  oorrefpond- 
ent  (July  No.,  p.  80)  who  thought  him- 
self "drying  up  intellectually,"  will 
undoubtedly  be  profitable  to  him  aa 
well  as  to  many  others.  I  presume  to 
say  that  this  correspondent  was  not  ex- 
actly gomg  io  seed,  but  often  at  his  wit's 
end  for  sermon  material.  If  rightly 
nsed  a  tight  place  in  a  man's  life  is  a 
yantage-gronnd.  I  found  myself  quite 
often  consuming  much  time  in  looking 
up  texts,  and  often  it  would  be  as  late 
as  Friday  before  anything  was  decided.. 
There  were  exceptions  to  this,  and 
sometimes  the  subject  was  suggested 
for  one  Sabbath  as  early  as  the  Sab- 
bath preceding,  and  this  I  judged  to 
be  the  prompting  of  the  Spirit.  I 
adopted  a  plan  recently  that  I  am 
pleased  with,  and  find  it  advantageous,, 
although  I  entered  upon  and  announced 
it  to  my  people  with  considerable  doubt 
as  to  the  results.  A  pastor  can  use  hia 
discretion  in  regard  to  announcing  his 
plan  from  the  pulpit,  neither  is  it  in- 
tended that  these  prearranged  subjecta 
should  be  taken  every  Sabbath,  but 
when  other  subjects  are  indicated  by 
the  exigence  of  the  day  they  are  to  be 
brought  in.  The  plan  is  not  original 
with  me,  but  adopted  by  a  hard-work- 
ing pastor  and  carried  out  by  him  profit- 
ably for  years.  The  courses  and  sub- 
jects are  not  limited  and  they  easily 
adapt  themselves  to  the  work  of  years. 
There  are  six  general  courses,  and  I 
have  just  entered  on  the  first.  This 
will  embrace  some  fifty  sermons  for 
morning  service.  I  call  it  Leading 
Events  of  Old  Testament  History.  I 
have  preached  eight  sermons  in  the 
course.  Two  on  the  Creation,  one  on 
the  creation  week,  one  on  Paradise, 
one  on  the  Fall,  one  on  the  Murder  of 
Abel,  one  on  Enoch,  one  on  the  Deluge. 
The  next  is  Babel,  which  affords  a  vast 
field  on  the  subject  of  getting  a  name. 
Now  to  be  brief,  I  find  (1)  that  no  time 
is  consumed  in  looking  up  texts,  they 
being  suggested  for  more  than  a  year 
in  advance  in  the  first  course.  I  find 
(2)  no  lack  of  mateivaV  axi^  \.\i%  vcii\^\.i 
is  often  how  to  cond^ua^  Vn&VAAA.  ol  «i^- 
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large.  (3)  That  my  oongregation  mainly 
are  mnch  intereHted  in  them,  aome 
Kbowing  their  approval  in  a  Tery  de- 
cided way,  even  from  Sabbath  to  Sab- 
bath expressing  their  pleasnre  in  words, 
who  before  were  silent.  And  (4)  that  I 
am  very  much  benefited  in  looking 
up  the  treatment  of  the  snbjeot  from 
the  Bible,  geology,  mythology  and  an- 
cient histories,  and  my  congregation, 
besides  being  I  trast  spiritually  ad- 
vanced, will  find  the  services  a  good 
Bible  insUtate.  In  most  of  the  sermons 


there  is  an  ezoelleni  chance  for  making 
a  Qospel  application,  also  to  apply  th» 
lessons  to  every-day  life  and  enneBt 
events.  I  am  confident  that  any  yomig 
minister,  like  myself;  in  taking  up  thei» 
courses  will  be  oocnpied  with  them  for 
years.  And  a  minister  who  has  been 
long  in  the  senrioe,  although  he  hit 
used  many  of  the  subjects,  would  doubt- 
less find  in  arranging  the  courses  tbst 
he  had  omitted  many  important  sub- 
jects. C.  H.  K. 
MavM  FtUo^e,  M  F. 


EDITORIAL   SECTION. 
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Ht  yehc  doet  UUle  tkifUeing  b^ore  he  $peakt  uaptto 

Flan  of  a  Sermon  Critidsed. 

W.  G.  J.  sends  ns  for  criticism  the 

following  text : 

How  much,  then,  u  a  man  better  than  a  »heep  f — 
Matt  xii:  13. 

PUUK. 

ThU  U  one  way  of  utylng  a  man  U  better 
than  a  sheep.  Both  terms  are  generic.  The 
theme  is : 

The  Dignity  of  Han  as  compared  with  the 
animal. 

I.  Man  u  better  than  the  animal. 

1.  In  origin. 

2.  In  endowments. 

3.  In  destiny. 

II.  Practical  Lenon*  taiugM. 

1.  He  ought  to  live  bettor  than  an  animal. 

2.  He  is  better  worth  saving. 

CRITICISM. 

This  plan  is  good  in  analytic  compre- 
honsivenoss ;  for  ever^'thing  that  the 
preacher  could  say  about  the  dignity 
of  the  natural  man  would  be  embraced 
under  hiH  Origin,  Endowments  and  Des- 
tiny. It  would  give  scope  enough  for 
a  volume.  And  therein  lies  onr  first 
objection  to  it  as  an  outline  for  a  ser- 
mon. What  could  be  said  upon  these 
topics  in  a  half -hour's  discourse  would 
be  hardly  an  infinitesimal  of  what  ought 
to  be  said  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject.  Indeed,  the  preacher  will  have 
time  to  enumerate  but  a  few  of  the 
thoughts  which  the  announcement  of 
the  headings  will  suggest  to  the  ordi- 
nary hearer.  A  preacher — especially  a 
jrouDg  one,  who  is  not  a  master  of  the 


haveoccatimtodomwehadnkimgnfUrhe^tdti. 
art  of  condensation — should  avoid  wbit 
are  called  the  **  large  themes.**  Some 
single  thought,  which  at  first  gknoe 
seems  to  bafile  analysia,  being  itself 
but  a  bone  of  some  mastodonic  skel- 
eton, but  which  attracta  attention  be- 
cause of  some  peculiarity  of  the  Isa- 
guage  of  the  text,  the  setting  of  the 
context,  or  because  it  fits  in  with  some 
experience  of  the  preacher  or  dream- 
stance  in  the  lives  of  his  people,  will 
be  better  for  the  purpose  of  a  sermon 
than  a  theme  which  condensed  in  itself 
the  ninety-five  theses  of  Luther. 

A  second  criticism  upon  the  plan  is 
that  its  points  are  those  which  tiie 
hearer  would  be  apt  to  anticipate.  In 
every  discourse  Uiere  should  be  the 
element  of  surprise.  Unless  the  preaoh- 
er  can  make  the  people  feel  that  he  is 
leading  their  minds  he  will  lose  their 
attention.  A  prominent  orator  says  thst 
**  the  moment  a  speaker  ceaaee  to  think 
faster  than  his  hearers  he  is  lost,  and 
the  sooner  after  that  he  sits  down  the 
better."  It  may  be  that  the  preacher 
with  the  outline,  as  given  above,  oan 
supply  this  "food  of  curiosity'*  by  apt- 
ness in  putting  the  detailed  thoughts, 
by  originality  of  illustration,  by  fresh- 
ness and  glow  of  rhetoric.  But  if  he 
can  stimulate  the  expectation  of  the 
hearer  by  the  very  announcement  of 
the  theme,  or  the  general  branchingi 
of  his  proposed  method  of  dealing  with 
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it,  he  will  havd  so  for  relieved  himself 
from  the  neoessity  of  anything  but  the 
simplest  speech  throughout  the  dis- 
oonnie.  His  language  may  then  be  com- 
monplace and  rhetorically  barren  with- 
out great  detriment  to  the  sermon. 

By  the  way,  this  suggests  the  differ- 
ence between  that  simplicity  of  preach- 
ing which  refreshes  and  the  dullness 
of  commonplace  which  wearies  an  au- 
dience. The  former  shows  the  talent 
and  studiousness  of  the  speaker  in  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  his 
thoughts  ;  the  latter  does  not.  A  prom- 
inent preacher  uses  the  greater  port  of 
the  time  devoted  to  preparation  for  the 
pulpit  in  getting  his  theme  into  such  a 
shape  in  his  mind  that  he  can  feel  that 
it  is  peculiarly  his  own:  then  he  can 
give  it  to  others  with  the  full  and  easy 
play  of  his  faculties. 

A  third  criticism  is  upon  the  theme 
•a  given,  "  The  dignity  of  man  as  com- 
pared with  the  anipial."  We  should 
prefer  not  to  announce  the  theme  in 
this  case.  There  is  a  ndiD^U  about  our 
Savior's  words,  and  a  pastoral  picture 
in  the  context,  which  the  preacher  can- 
not afford  to  lose,  but  should  carry  with 
him  throughout  the  sermon.  We  would 
suggest  the  remark  of  Margaret  Fuller 
upon  hearing  Dr.  Ghanning  preach  upon 
the  Dignity  of  Man  in  connection  with 
the  Divine  Providence :  ''  Somehow  it 
wearied  me,  and  I  went  home  and  read 
what  Jesus  said,  *■  Ye  are  of  more  value 
than  many  sparrows.*  I  understood 
that.    I  felt  it." 


SpirStiul  Power  in  Preaching. 

We  shall  not  formally  define  what 
constitutes  spiritual  power  in  the  pul- 
pit There  is  no  need  that  we  should, 
for  it  is  something  that  is  quickly  rec- 
ognized by  the  hearer,  even  though  he 
may  be  unable  to  describe  it,  or  an- 
alyze the  elements  which  compose  it. 
The  writer  will  illustrate  the  point  by 
examples  from  real  life.  It  has  been 
his  privilege  for  several  years  to  listen 
for  a  number  of  successive  Sabbaths  to 
two  very  noted  and  able  preachers,  one 
following  the  other,  in  the  same  pulpit 
and  to  the  same  audience.    Both  are 


men  of  rare  gifts,  broad  culture,  thor- 
ough discipline  and  training,  and  mas- 
ters of  the  art  of  preaching  in  an  un- 
usual degree.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  is  the  httttr  preacher,  using 
the  term  to  express  all  that  pertains  to 
style,  delivery,  sermonic  skill,  logical 
form,  beauty  and  depth  of  thought,  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  of  conviction  and 
purpose.  You  listen  to  the  one  en- 
raptured, spell-bound:  such  originality 
and  beauty  of  conception  and  diction, 
such  breadth  of  culture  and  delicacy  of 
thought  and  absolute  perfection  of  ex- 
pression: you  feel  that  you  are  listen- 
ing to  a  master  delivering,  with  finished 
grace,  an  essay  of  extraordinary  merit. 
You  go  away  full  of  admiration  and 
wonder  at  the  preacher  and  his  per- 
formance. The  audience  disperse, 
whispering  to  each  other,  *'  Beautiful  !'* 
"What  preaching!"  "A  perfect  ser- 
mon !• 

The  other  is  in  no  respect,  save  one, 
his  superior,  except,  perhaps,  in  vigor 
and  grasp  of  thought.  But  the  charac- 
teristic distinction  is  FpirilunVty.  Out 
of  the  depths  of  a  profound  personal 
Christian  experience  and  a  heart  all 
aflame  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  bur- 
dened with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  ho 
preaches,  laj'ing  under  contribution  all 
the  powers  of  a  gifted  and  trained  mind, 
a  consecrated  heart,  and  the  artH  and 
resources  of  homiletic  skill  and  per- 
suasion, to  enforce  the  Divine  message 
on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his 
hearers.  In  intellectual  strength  and 
interest  it  lacks  nothing;  and  tbo  deliv- 
ery is  earnest  and  appropriate ;  and  the 
whole  is  suffused  with  a  subtle,  all- 
penetrating  element  of  spiritual  power 
that  subdues,  impresses,  attracts,  and 
seems  to  make  the  sanctuary  the  very 
''gate  of  heaven,"  and  listening  to  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  very  solemn 
business.  You  think  not  of  the  preach- 
er, or  of  the*  beauty  and  finish  of  his 
discourse,  but  of  God,  sin,  the  Cross, 
the  worth  of  the  soul,  the  fearfulness 
of  perdition  and  how  to  escape  it,  the 
precionsness  of  Christ  and  the  solemn 
duty  of  the  hour:  and  you  l«a:s^  IVi^ 
Divine  prettenco  in  c^  VXio^^VtcX,  Ssv- 
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(iniring  mood,  thanking  Qod  for  the 
^lorioa8  go8pel.  It  ha8  been  a  *'  feast 
of  fat  things'*  to  the  ChriHtian,  and  a 
time  of  heart-searchiDg  to  the  sinner. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  lat- 
ter preacher  Hvoh  in  a  revival  atmos- 
phere: has  constant  conversions  nnder 
his  stateil  ministry :  several  hundred 
sonls  were  gathered  to  Christ  in  his 
church  during  the  post  year ! 

(■ultnre,  in  itH  highest  and  broadest 
Hcnse,  and  a  finished  style  and  eloou- 
tifin,  even  to  n  claHsical  standard,  are 
dosirnblo  traits  in  the  preacher-  pro- 
vided they  are  all  religiously  suhiirdi- 
uatfd  to  the  hujl^  and  siiiritual  fundion. 
Few  ministorrt  have  attained,  or  will 
ever  attain,  to  the  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence reached  by  the  first  of  these 
tw<j  distinguiKhod  preachers,  whom  I 
have  cited,  as  a  t>'pe  of  all  that  the 
highest  culture  can  do  in  the  modem 
{)ulpit.  But  itpiritual  powtr  is  attainable 
in  a  good  degree  by  every  truly  pious, 
studious,  earnest  preacher  of  Christ. 

Not  Commendable. 

It  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  prac- 
tice to  preach  one  s  poorest  sermons  on 
stormy  Sundays  and  Sabbath  evenings. 
This  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  fact 
that,  when  a  pastor  has  labored  hard  to 
prepare  a  thoughtful  and  efficient  ser- 
mon, he  feels  anxious  to  deliver  it  to 
as  many  as  may  be  inclined  to  attend 
service  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. Usually,  in  country  places, 
the  morning  services  are  more  largely 
attended  than  are  the  evening  services. 
Hence  the  pastor's  greatest  efforts  are 
put  forth  in  the  Sunday  morning  ser- 


mon. This,  we  b«lieTe,  li  tlia  rale,  li 
the  evening  the  congregation  is  gen- 
erally made  up,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
young  people,  many  of  whom  are  un- 
converted. To  these  may  be  added 
quite  a  large  number  of  unconverted 
adults.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  com- 
position of  the  evening  congregation, 
the  habit  too  often  obtains  of  making 
less  effort  in  preaching  than  at  tht 
morning  service.  It  seems  to  be  thongbt 
by  many  preachers  that  a  little  '*  off- 
hand talk"  will  suffice.  If  a  written 
sermon  be  used,  it  often  shows  but  lit- 
tle study,  and  is,  after  all,  nothing  more 
than  what  might  be  called  extemporized 
thoughts  thrown  into  written  form. 
And  as  to  stormy  Sundays,  when  bat 
comparatively  few  are  present,  a  psstor 
will,  if  he  can,  lay  aside  his  best  pre* 
pared  sermon,  and  give  his  people  eithtf 
an  old  sermon  which  he  would  not  w» 
on  a  pleasant  day,  or  a  rambling  talk. 

Now,  this  is  not  commendable,  tor 
two  reasons :  The  first  is,  the  few  need 
to  be  instructed  and  strengthened  m 
thoroughly  as  the  many.  Their  sonls 
are  just  as  precious,  and  their  dainu 
upon  the  preacher  are  as  great  as  the 
many.  Besides,  many  make  greater 
efforts  to  get  to  church  on  stormy  Sun- 
days than  they  do  on  pleasant  days; 
and  they  should  be  rewarded  with  as 
good  sermons  as  the  pastor  can  give. 
Secondly,  if  a  pastor  would  maintain 
his  hold  on  his  congregations,  he  mnst 
do  as  well  in  the  evening  as  in  the 
morning.  People  will  not  continue 
going  to  hear  mere  **  talk."  They  know 
a  good  sermon  from  a  commonplace 
lecture.  G.  H.  VT. 
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ChristiAii  CultTire. 

MOUBNING    AND    MUBMURINa. 

Arid  Aaron  Iield  his  peace.— Lev.  x:  3. 

How  appropriate  the  apothegm  of 
Carlyle :  **  Speech  is  silvern,  silence  is 
golden."  If  ever  the  outburst  of  the 
petulant  prophet,  **  I  do  well  to  be  an- 
gry," were  justifiable,  surely  such  a  case 
is  before  us.  In  red-handed  rebellion 
against    the    Lord  these    young    men 


were  seized  by  the  devouring  fire,  and 
perished  in  a  momenta  The  heroism 
of  a  soul  consecrated  to  Qod  revealed 
itself,  and  triumphed  over  all  Nature's 
cries.  "He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is 
greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.** 

No  more  prominent  exemplification  of 
this  than  Aaron  appears  on  the  page  of 
history.  Had  parental  love  sobbed  oat 
its  grief  in  the  language  of  the  first  frat- 
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**  Hy  poniflhrnent  \m  greater  than 
Mftr,**  or  in  the  snbseqaent  miir- 
>f  the  Israeli tish  nation,  "  The 
ways  are  unequal,"  might  not 
loonsing  spirit,  as  he  flew  up  to 
'a  chancery  with  the  complaint, 
posed  to  blush  as  he  gaTC  it  in, 
le  recording  angel,  as  he  wrote  it 
drop  a  tear  upon  it  and  blot  it  oat 
r?"  Deep  natures,  like  Aaron's, 
I  the  inner  agony  under  the  ex- 
oalm;  the  shallow  souls,  like  the 
Dg  brooklet,  babble  all  the  time, 
in  Psalm  xxxii:  9,  says:  "I  was 
I  opened  not  my  mouth ;  be- 
lioQ  didst  it ;"  resolring  all  into 
Tereignty  of  Ood.  Moltke,  the 
led  German  statesman,  can  be 
n  scTen  languages.  He  is  nsu- 
idited  with  the  inspiration  which 
d  in  the  defeat  and  humiliation 
loe.  What  king  CTcr  advanced 
JUitism  oTer  the  enemies  of  cItII 
igious  liberty  as  did  William  the 
*  And  our  national  hero,  whom 
niring  world  united  with  us  to 
IS  we  laid  him  away  in  a  national 
lent — few  erer  heard  U.  S.  Grant 
Yen  a  fiTC-minute  speech  ?  Yer- 
ere  are  "feelings  too  deep  for 
there  are  *'  groanings  that  can- 
nttered." 

't  a  comfort  to  know  that  answers 
Qted  to  prayers,  not  because  of 
srror  and  eloquence,  but  on  ac- 
•f  the  intense  effort  with  which 
»pliant  struggles  against  worldli- 
Blfishness  and  sin.  Knowledge 
flock,  and  of  our  own  heart,  will 
I  testifying  that  the  prayer  that 
I  little  is  worth  nothing.  And 
sorrow  that  dissolves  in  copious 
I  and  unloads  itself  in  moving 
ions,  will  not  break  the  heart. 
lat  tearless  face  of  the  High 
zoites  our  sympathy  I  How  ter- 
oqnent  that  silent  tongue  !  He 
tm  to  be  a  priest  on  behalf  of 
hose  names  were  engraven  on 
latplate;  for  now  he  "  coald  be 
with  the  feelings  "  that  well  up 
lommunity  of  woe.  The  brave 
pleaded  effectually  for  his  con- 
brother,  by  holding  up  before 


the  judge  the  stumps  of  those  sinewy 
arms  he  lost  at  Marathon.  Our  Advo- 
cate within  the  veil  needs  not  to  speak, 
but  only  to  point  to  those  sacred  wounds 
whose  blood  was  the  ransom  of  our  souls. 
Aaron  being  *<dead  yet  speaketh," 
and  his  thought  is  voiced  in  the  **  Psalm 
of  Life": 

"TlMii  fter  not  in  a  world  like  thi«. 
And  thon  aludt  know  ere  long- 
Know  how  enblime  a  thing  it  is 
TC  ■ofliBr  and  be  strong." 

Faith  am  Act  and  a  Lifz. 
Tkt  just  ahaU  Hv€  by  /cittft.— Heb.  x:  38. 
L  77ie  doctrxM  hdd  forth  in  the  (eai— 
Justification. 

1.  It  is  an  act  of  rich,  free  and  sove- 
reign grace. 

2.  It  is  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  It  is  realized  by  faith. 

4.  It  is  evidenced  by  good  works, 
n.   Whatis  implied  in  living  by  faith  r 

1.  Living  above  the  world. 

2.  Living  as  seeing  Him  who  is  in- 
visible. 

3.  Living  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  gospeL 

4.  giving  in  communion  with  God. 

5.  Living  in  preparation  for  heaven. 
The    prominent    exemplification    of 

this  faith  as  giving  and  sustaining  life, 
is  Luther.  The  ad  of  faith  had  brought 
its  purchased  and  promised  blessingH; 
but  he  thought  he  was  to  /tue  by  works. 
On  Pilate's  staircase,  surrounded  by 
suffering  penitents,  the  question  flashed 
like  lightning  into  his  soul,  **  Is  this  a 
life  of  faith?"  Ashamed  and  mortified, 
he  started  to  his  feet,  under  the  convic- 
tion that  faith  not  only  induced,  but 
sustained  life,  by  union  with  the  Prince 
of  Life.  No  wonder  he  now  called  it 
the  *' doctrine  of  a  falling  or  of  a  stand- 
ing church."  It  was  a  creating  word  for 
the  Reformation  ;  it  was  a  redeeming 
word  to  the  Reformer's  own  soul. 


Funeral  Service. 

God  GrviNQ  and  Taking. 
7"^  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  take.x 
away :  blessed  be  the  luime  of  the  Lord.  — 
Job.  i:  21. 
All  heaven  mnalYia^^  Ve^V.  \ic>\\CSa.^ 
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when  this  calm,  intelligeiit  and  beliey- 
ing  utterance  wan  made.  Over  against 
Cicero,  with  his  culture,  philosophy 
and  eloquence,  when  mourning  as  those 
who  have  no  hope  in  the  decease  of  a  be- 
loved daughter,  may  we  gladly  set  the 
Chaldean  patriarch  who,  in  the  depri- 
vation of  health,  wealth,  and  children; 
in  the  swerving  counsel  of  an  uncon- 
genial wife:  in  the  oil  of  vitriol  which 
self-righteous  friends  poured  into  his 
gaping  wounds,  could  still  honor 
God  and  possess  his  soul  in  patience. 
Successive  inundations,  which  would 
have  swept  others  into  hell,  only 
raised  this  grand  old  hero  on  their 
mountain  billows  to  higher  altitudes 
of  faith,  self-conquest  and  endur- 
ance. 

I.  Tht  wiiwrt  cf  Christian  resigna- 
tion, 

1.  Implies  belief  in  a  wise  and  loving 
Providence. 

2.  Contentment  with  our  allotments. 

3.  Culm  yielding  to  the  will  of  God. 
No  retaliation,  no  resistance,  and  no 
flip[bt,  like  Adam  or  Jonah,  is  at- 
tempted. 

4.  Deep  sense  of  our  mercies.  God 
leaves  more  than  He  takes.  Lot's 
property  lost,  yet  family  spared ; 
himself  saved.  If  Isaac  must  die, 
yet  Ishmnel  lives.  If  Joseph  is  de- 
voured, Benjamin  and  the  other  sons 
survive. 

5.  A  strong  confidence  in  God. 
*' Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
in  him." 

II.  The  manner  in  ichich  it  is  sftown, 

1.  It  is  sincere,     xxxi.  jKissim, 

2.  It  is  cheerful,    ii:  10. 

3.  It  is  immediate,     i:  20. 

4.  It  is  constant,     xlii :  7,  8. 

III.  Proofs  of  Us  reasonableness. 

1.  Perfections  of  God  require  it.  Isa. 
xl:  26-31. 

2.  The  Word  of  God  demands  it. 
James  v;  11. 

3.  The  honor  of  religion  closely  re- 
lated to  it.     1  Pet.  ii;20. 

4.  The  example  of  Christ  sanctions 
it     Heb.  xii:3. 

5.  Our  present  and  future  felicity  de- 
pends on  it.     1  Pet.  v:  10. 


BdTiral  Svfiot. 

HowCaN  A  Mam  bs  Bom  when  hi  ibOld? 
ff  any  man  be  in  Christ  hei^a  new  cm* 
(urf.—aOor.  ▼:  17. 

L  He  has  a  new  spirit  (intellectotl). 
Exod.  xxxi:  3-6. 

II.  He  has  a  new  hsart  (moral).  Eiek. 
XXX vi:  26. 

HL  He  has  a  new  world.  John  xir: 
22;  xv:  19. 

lY.  He  has  a  new  Maattr,  John  xiii:  13. 

V.  He  is  under  new  desires,  Eph.  ii: 
3-10. 

VI.  He  has  new  laios.  Heb.  viii:  10; 
Eph.  iv:  23. 

VII.  Hehasnewloiw.  2  Cor.  v:  14.  Id. 
VIIL  He  has  new>oy«.     1  Pet  i:  8. 

IX.  He  has  new  fevrs,    Rom.  xi:  iOl 

X.  He  has  new/oe*.    Matt,  x:  36. 

XI.  He  has  nest  friends,    John  xv:  Ii 
Xn.  He  has  new  hopes.    CoL  i:  27; 

2Thes8.  ii:  16;  1  Pet.  i:  3. 


CHASTIBBlCBIfT    A     ShBSINAH     OF    6oD*l 

LOYK. 

Wliom  Uie  Lord  Uweth  he  chasteneUL- 
Heb.  xii:  6. 
The  rod,  the  fire,  the  cross,  all  reveil 
the  loving  Father,  who  ohasteneth  Hit 
children  not  for  His  pleasure,  but  for 
their  profit. 

Tbmftation  and  Sin  Quitx  Disrcicr. 
He  was  tempted  as  we  are,  yet  withonit  sin. 
— Heb.  iv:  15. 
Not  a  temptation  which  is  of  Satan, 
but  the  yielding  which  is  of  ourselves, 
is  sin.  We  can  keep  Christ  out  of  the 
heart;  why  not  the  devil? 

Unbelisf  has  oftkm  a  Bad  Mkmoit. 

Master^  carest  thou  not  that  we  perish  f^ 

Mark  iv:  38. 

And  they  awake  Him,  forgetting  His 

wonderful  care  and  goodness  in  the  past 

GrOD's     TdCE     of     SaIiVATION,     and    TBI 

Devzl*8. 
Behold,  notn  is  the  day,  etc. — 2  Cor.  vi:  2. 
With  God  it  is  to-day ;  Satan  urges  (o- 
morrow.  No  one  can  be  saved  too  soon. 
True  repentance  is  never  too  Ute;  but 
late  repentance  is  seldom  true.  With 
one  thief  it  was  true,  however  late;  with 
the  other  it  was  both  too  late  and  onime. 
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LZVZHff  I8SUSS  FOB  PULPIT  TBIATKEMT. 

mate  flMM  hdttier  ia^tkthjkht  now  live*,  he  earn  never  be  eomri$teed  that  the  preacher  it 

OcdTt  ambiu$ador  om  earOL 


1  Acoomxnod*tioD8  Sn  New  TorL 

(kwreh  ia  (Awtj/s  and  for  alt.— St. 

«T. 

His  the  Church bui  the eaetemal as»c- 
cf  rdigUma  people,  as  9udif—^. 

m 

forsaking  the  eusernbUng  of  ourselves 
\€Lsthe  manner  qf  some  is, — Heb. 

mr  Aagnst  issue  we  gave  some 

interestiDg  statistios  relating  to 

nrohes  of  the  City  of  London,. 

ig  the  extent  of  the  sittings  pro- 

II  all  the  Protestant  chnrohes,  the 

it.  of  sittings  to  the  entire  popn- 

alao  the  relatire  sittings  and  per 

f  each  of  the  chief  denominations; 

e  present  status  of  the  subject, 

red  to  the  facts  as  they  existed  in 

We  propose  now  to  do  the  same 

chief  city  of  the  Western  world, 

as  we  hare  ascertained  facts  to 

us,  hoping  thereby  to  stimulate 

m  the  part  of  the  churches  of 

>rk  to  enter  upon  a  more  thorough 

gation  of  this  important  subject, 

ID  to  incite  the  friends  of  religion 

•or  chief  cities  to  perform  a  sim- 

rk.    It  would  be  great  adrantage 

to  ascertain    from   actual  and 
inTcstigation  in  erery  city  such 
I  the  following: 

le  total  number  of  churches,  of 
tame,  classified  under  Protestant 
■iholic.  Evangelical  and  non- 
lioal,  and  the  total  number  of 
n  belonging  to  the  several  di- 
.  2.  The  total  aggregate  of  sit- 
r  accommodations  provided  by 
riaion.so  as  to  arrive  at  the  aggre- 
the  whole,  embracing  in  the  es- 
ill  the  mission  chapels  and  halls 
ings  of  every  kind  where  theOos- 
naohed.  3.  The  number  of  per- 

my  specified  time,  actually  at- 
;  «hnrch  or  preaching  service  in 
I   and  in  all  of  the  divisions 

4.  The  per  cent  of  the  sittings 
Biire  population  of  the  city,  and 
oant  dtbe  aottud  attendance  to 


the  capacity  of  the  accommodations 
provided.  5.  The  present  status  of 
this  whole  question  compared  with  the 
status  which  existed  say  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago.  6.  The  facts  and  figures  in- 
volved in  the  history  and  results  of 
what  is  known  as  the  '*  Mission  Ohapel " 
system  which  has  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  work  of  city  evangeliza- 
tion. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  if  this 
work  were  honestly  and  thoroughly 
done,  and  the  facts  and  figures  given  to 
the  public,  it  would  be  a  startling  reve- 
lation. The  church  is  not  alive  to  the 
stupendous  fact  that  the  prestJd  is  an  era 
qf  great  cities — that  our  cities  are  fast 
absorbing  the  population  of  the  country 
districts — that  the  growth  of  ignorance, 
vice,  immorality,  irreligion,  barbarism, 
and  even  heathenism, in  our  great  cities, 
is  fearful,  and  is  actually  and  relatively 
on  the  increase,  and  that  unless  the 
Church  of  God  turn  special  attention  to 
our  cities  and  invoke  every  human  and 
divine  agency  to  hold  in  check  this 
growing  mass  of  social  and  moral  evil 
and  corruption,  our  cities,  now  our 
pride  and  boast,  will  prove  the  curse 
and  ruin  of  the  church  and  the  nation 
at  large. 

Unfortunately  the  available  statistics 
in  regard  to  New  York  City,  while  val- 
uable as  a  starting  point,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently definite  and  comprehensive  to 
enable  us  to  present  the  all-important 
subject  in  its  fulness.  And  for  what  in- 
formation we  have  we  are  almost  entirely 
indebted  to  the  58th  Annual  Beport  of 
the  **  New  York  City  Mission  and  Tract 
Society,"  and  to  the  personal  aid  of  Mr. 
Lewis  £.  Jackson,  its  indefatigable  Sec- 
retary. 

OBMSBAL  STATXMXNT: 

According  to  the  census  of  1880^  the 
City  of  New  York  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  1,206.299 ;  at  the  present  time 
probably  at  least    1,400,(M0.    To  >^\% 
must  be  added  a\atgeVcaxia\«T\^o^^^a'- 
tion.    There  axe  a\>oxx\.  %,^yy^  XAn^mcoX 
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hoases.  oontainiog   aboat  600,000  per-  OfBotnftnCatholioB,  JewB,UiiiUiiini, 

8008.      The  foreign    element    is  very  UniTenalists,  and  miaeellaneoos,  t]ia« 

large— in  1880  no  leu  than  478,670.  and,  were  in 

of  course,    considerably    larger    now.  1830.      1840.      1880.       1800.      itro,     um 

The  number  of  immigrante  landed  at  *®-         *••         85.         «.         ».       «. 

Caatle  Garden  in  1881   wan  455,681;  in  Of   Presbyterian,  Beformed  Freri)?- 

1882. 476,681.  and  in  1883.  405,909,  and  terian,  and  United  Presbyterian,  there 

in  three  Tears  1,338,271— more  in  nam-  ^ere  in 

ber  than*  the  entire  population  of  New  l««^      ^^'      !«».      ^^^      l^^      « 

York  City  in  1880.     Expended  for  pub-  ^^^  ^^  \^  vt^U^u^i  evangeUod  1 

lie  amusements.  $7.000, 000  yearly.    For  ...               t.-     j   *u 

,.,',*'       \  nominations  combined,  there  were  m 

minister  s  salaries  and  the  running  ex-  ^^       ^^      ^^      ^^       ^      ^ 

pensesof  the  churches,  $3,000,000.    The  99         m,        ju,        ^n,       380.      IK. 

public  schools  cost  $4,000,000.      Sup-  It  is  estimated  that    the   ProtesUnt 

port  of  police,  $4,000,000.  population  of  the  city  is  from  500,000  to 

iHrRCHEft  IN  NEW  TORE  CFTT.  600,000;  and  as  upon  the  usual  csIcoIa- 

The    following    statistics    show    the  tion  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  popn- 

population  and  the  number  of  churches  lation  is  able  to  attend  at  one  time,  we 

and  the  proportion  to  population   at  may  conclude  that  sittings  for  one-balf 

various  periods:  of  the  population  would,  ordinarily,  be 

THE  popuLJkTioM  OF  THE  ciTT.  adcquato  proYisiou.     It  is  fair  to  esti- 

l^w soa-JW  mate  that  the  396  Protestant  churches 

^^^  ^^'^  and  chapels  and  places  of  worship  wiU 

^fHQ 312.M5I 

JJ^,"** * 371223  accommodate 275,000 persons.  Itshoald 

ism) 616,394  be  stated  in  this  connection,  that  the 

li^t 629.810  average  attendance  upon  religious■e^ 

^^^ 813,669  vices  in  Protestant  churches  and  mi»- 

^^ '^^'^  sions,  is  estimated  at  150,000,  and  tlttt 

1870  94Q  29Q 

1915.......//,.... 1  041 886  *^®  regular  and  occasional  church-goers 

1880 !.  ............  1.206,389  are  usually  reckoned  at  about  250,220. 

NUMBER  OF  CHURCHES  IN  THE  CITT.  ^^  *^®  396  Protestaut  churches  and 

1835 143  missions,  278  are    regularly  organised 

iw<^ 170  and  incorporated  ns  churches,  and  hire 

^'**''* ^**  an  average  membership  of  300,  which 

jg^ 3PQ  would  give  a  total  of  more  than  80,000 

iftfio    .', 347  communicants,  and  these  would  fiuriy 

l^'> 396  represent  a  Protestant  population  of^ 

i«70 470  say  300,000  to  400,000  persons  more  or 

^^"^ *^  less  directly  connected  with  the  Protes- 

tan t  church.     The  fifmren  siven  show  a 

AKAL.THI8  OF  NUMBKRH.  /»        *       i.                 . 

Yoaw.        Population.      Cbunrhes.      Aveinge  to  ^*^^»°S  ^^  ^^   *^e    ^^^^   ^^  increase  in 

1830 202.589           KK)           1  to  1.858  some  of  the  denominatiouR,  and  to  ao- 

ii**o 312.862           170           1  to  1,840  count  for  this  we  have  only  to  look  to 

1'^ "^i^^fti           246           It.) 2.095  the  suburbs  of  the  city,   where  Keir 

ISrtO 813.660              347              1  to  2,344  v     i           i           u          *      s.x/ r                       ^ 

1870 942.292           470           1 1>  21004  Workers  have  been  for  the  few  years  past 

1875 i.(Hi.886          489          1  to  2.139  "taking    their    homes,    and    building 

1880 i.206,'299          489           1  u>  2.468  churches  and  chapels,  and  consequently 

An  anolysis  of  the  table  foregoing  will  to  that  extent  drawing  from  the  numbers 

exhibit    figures    showing    the    rebitive  and  strength  of  the  dty  churches.* 

strength  of  some  of  the  denominationR.  ProUttant  Churches  trnd  Acammodatimi.  Then 

Of  Roman   Catholic   churches    there  »^39«P«>t«st»ntevwgeUcalpUceeof  w(«hip. 

with  accommodationB  for  375»000  perM»s. 
were  in  *^ 

1830,        IS40,        1850.        18GQ.       1^0,      \«»^«  *  Sftth  laxual  repoft  of  tlie  New  TorkCitr 

4.             7.             19.            32.            41.           M.  ll\Bi\ouwciQLTtMWM&i^A%9&. 
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VtdktM  tutu  CoMmMMCfllKC.  XI16F6  ftTB 

corponted  FrotMtuiteTftngeliGal 

an  avenge  membership  of  900^ 

|iTe  a  total  of  83.400  commnni- 

addition  to  the  278  incorporated 
schee.  there  are  118  Protestant 
Incorporated  -  together  making 
tant  places  of  worship.  Assume 
f  the  popalation  of  the  city  is 
lay  600,000,  and  that  bat  one-half 
ror  300,000,  can  attend  church 
le,  and  also  that  we  have  276,000 
it  will  appear  that  we  have  90 
lie  whole  number  required  to 
demand  for  church  accommoda- 
te and  AUendanee,  There  are  418 


Sabbath-achoola  of  all  denominatioiis,  with  an 
attendance  of  116.896  pupils. 

PrcUtUmi  8abbatk-SdU)cU.  There  are  866  Prot- 
estant evangelical  Sabbath-schoola,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  88,337  pupils. 

Rdative  Grwolk  qf  EvangeKcal  and  un^Evtrngel' 
ical  Ckurcket.  Of  Roman  Catholics.  Jews,  Uni- 
tarians. Universalists  and  misoeUaneonsi,  called 
nnevangelical,  there  were  in 

18S0»  1880. 

10.  96. 

Of  Roman  Oathollo  churches  there  were  in 
183a  1880, 

4.  66. 

Of  the  Protestant  Bvangelloal  ohnrohes  and 
missions  there  were  in 

1830,  1880. 

99.  896. 


SDZTOBIAL 

lid  like  the  Coming  Fartj  to 
AdTOCAte. 

several  planks  which  the 
id  see  that  same  political 
lies  in  its  platform.  We 
*  the  moral  element  in  onr 
is  the  salt  which  will  parify 

pool  and  keep  it  pare. 
"National  Beform  Party," 
seph  Cook  speaks  in  his 
8  nnmber  of  the  Bzview, 
ipion,. among  others,  just 
w.  The  clergy,  if  they  are 
old  this  coming  party  into 
rer  that  will  help  the  world 
3ng  the  road  that  leads  to 
tined.  It  is  well  worth  the 
are  some  of  the  truths  we 
see  such  a  party  champion: 
ong  in  morals,  and  tends  to  ag- 
1  of  intemperance.  With  the 
law  permiU  is  right;  what  the  law 

To  license  the  liquor  traffic  is 
stability  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
nse  will  further  intrench  the 
le  oapidity  of  the  taxpayers, 
is  not  a  sufficient  remedy;  for. 
»hlbit  the  manufiu;ture  of  liquor, 
t  its  importation  from  adjoining 

The  Federal  Constitution  gnar- 

oommerce.    Once  in  a  territory 

to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor,  ex- 

im  of  espionage  distasteful  to 

lility  rests  upon  the  police,  not 
tiaens.  to  sfij  out  violations  of 
■  ;  and  a  triumphant  Reform 
hat  this  duty  is  promptly  and 
tned. 


NOTES. 

Agitate  and  edooate ;  moral  and  educational 
means  everywhere  and  evexyhow  should  be 
used.  These  means  are  efficient,  yet  not  suffi- 
cient. To  this  end,  in  our  public  and  private 
schools  the  physiological  effects  of  intemper- 
ance should  be  taught 

Gambling  in  stocks  and  produce  should  be 
outlawed.  Buying  and  selling  on  margins,  fu- 
tures, or  options  should  be  made  illegat  as  are 
other  forms  of  gambling. 

The  divorce  laws  should  be  made  more  and 
more  stringent.  There  should  be  uniformity 
in  such  laws  throughout  the  country.  To  this 
end  we  would  urge  the  adoption  of  a  national 
divorce  law. 

Sunday  observance  rests  on  the  authority  of 
Christianity  and  of  nature.  We  view  with  alarm 
the  encroachment  of  trade  upon  this  day,  and 
demand  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  all 
such  desecration. 

Legislation  should  favor  the  principle  of  arbi- 
tration in  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
individuals  and  corporations,  and  between  capi- 
tal and  labor.  In  addition  to  the  provision  already 
adopted  by  several  States  for  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion, judicious  experiments  should  be  made  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  an  "  advisory  "  court, 
whose  decisions  will  not  be  legally  binding,  and 
to  which  appeals  may  be  made,  finee  of  expense, 
by  persons  seeking  the  settlement  of  disputes, 
thus  enabling  the  poorest  man  to  have  a  hearing 
of  his  grievance  without  resorting  to  a  suit  at 
law. 

The  Indians  should  be  made  citizens,  and  not 
be  treated  any  longer  as  a  foreign  people.  A 
number  of  acres  of  tillable  land  should  be  deed- 
ed to  each  fsmily,  non- transferable  for  twenty 
years:  ample  provision  to  be  made  for  their  in- 
struction in  the  arts  of  civilixation  for  a  limited 
number  of  years.  They  should  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  they  are  Americana,  N«a\»Qi  "^S^ 
rights  equal  to  those  ot  olYi«t  Kxi:i«i\c!»sa.\  %sn«iML 
these  the  right  to  wot^  ot  itafn^. 
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Nnlliilcatloii  it  rebellion.  Utah,  and  other 
TerrltorieB  dominated  by  Mormons,  ahoold  be 
KOTemed  by  a  commiMlon  provided  hj  Con- 
icmw,  having  full  legislative  and  executive  pow- 
ers. If  this  does  not  prove  effective,  then  they 
should  be  governed  by  martial  law  backed  by 
the  army,  until  the  practice  of  bigamy  is  as  un- 
safe in  the  Territories  as  in  the  States,  and  until 
the  Mormon  ecclesiastical  despotism,  which 
renders  Impossible  a  Republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, is  utterly  broken.  The  Mormons 
should  have  the  rights  other  Americans  enjoy— 
these  and  no  more. 

Education  should  be  compulsory.  The  vote  of 
ignorance  weighing  equally  with  the  vote  of  iutel- 
llgenco,  is  an  evil  that  the  State  must  mitigate  as 
rapidly  as  possible  by  the  removal  of  ignorance. 


Things  Whicli  lUke  Ttinperance  Km 

Had. 

There  Ih  to  be  an  ExpoRitioo  in  St. 
Lonifl.  The  Women's  ChriHtian  Tem- 
perance Union  applied  for  space  ten 
feet  sqaare  (a  modest  rcqnest,  sarely) 
to  exhibit  and  distribute  their  literatare. 
This  was  denied  them;  but  an  entire 
transept  was  given  to  the  brewers,  dis- 
tillers and  retail  dealers  in  liquor  to 
exhibit  their  wares.  Aud  in  spite  of 
many  protests,  and  by  a  shameful  eva- 
sion of  the  Missouri  license  law,  a 
license  was  granted  to  sell  liquor  in  the 
Exposition  building.  The  law  requires 
that  two  thirds  of  the  resident  taxpayers 
must  sign  a  petition  for  the  opening  of 
a  dram  shop  in  a  block,  before  a  license 
can  be  granted.  As  it  was  not  possible 
to  get  the  requisite  number  of  residents 
to  sign  the  petition,  signatures  of  tax- 
paying  exftibitors  were  secured  and  re- 
garded as  valid,  although  aU  the  goods  on 
exhibition  are  by  law  exempt  from  taxation. 
The  most  provoking  thing  ubout  it  is 
that  the  man  who  grunted  the  license, 
Mr.  Clay  Sexton,  wuh  elected  because  he 
was  known  to  be  in  Hympiithy  with 
temperance.  His  political  party  needs 
the  votes  of  the  liquor  sellers  at  the 
next  election,  and  the  party  managers 
issued  their  command  and  he  obeyed. 
It  did  not  signify  **the  snap  of  the 
linger"  that  the  majority  of  the  people  at 
the  laKt  election  expressed  their  prefer- 
ence for  temperance;  party  machinery 
is  much  more  potent  than  sentiment. 
It  does  not  matter  so  much  who  the  man 
28  who  Alls  on  office,  it  is  the  party  V>^ 


hind  the  man  that  detarmines  hit  aotion 
It  takes  a  long  while  for  the  children  of 
light  to  understand  the  methods  of  the 
children  of  this  world.  But  the  day  will 
oome  when  the  children  of  light  will  not 
permit  themseWes  to  be  tricked,  and 
when  they  will  be  able  to  discover  and 
willing  to  apply  methods  which  will  be 
as  effective  as  those  used  by  their  en- 
emies, and  these  methods  will  be  is 
honest  as  they  are  effective.  Because  a 
man  is  good  is  no  ralid  reason  thai  he 
should  be  easily  duped. 

The  Zll  Heiltli  of  XSaiiUn. 

▲  doctob's  opinion. 
-**  I  tell  you,  and  I  have  had  a  wide 
medical  practice  among  the  leading  cler- 
gymen of  this  country,  the  clergy  should 
be  the  healthiest  of  our  people,  but  tbey 
are  not.  As  a  class,  they  are  the  long- 
est lived,  yet  they  are  not  the  freest 
from  disease.  The  diseases  which 
trouble  them  are  mostly  those  which 
follow  sedentary  habits;  not  fatal,  bat 
diseases  which  greatly  impair  mental 
and  moral  efficiency  and  depress  the 
spirit  of  a  man.  A  very  large  per  cent 
of  the  clergy  have  dyspepsia  of  a  more 
or  less  pronounced  type;  nearly  all,  as 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  are  troubled 
with  indigestion,  in  some  form  or  an- 
other.    There  is  Dr. here  in 

New  York,  and  Dr. in  Brook- 
lyn, and  Dr. ,  now  located  in 

Ohio,  I  believe — all  men  of  magnificent 
physique,  and  yet  they  are  ever  com- 
plaining.*' 
"And  what  are  the  causes?** 
** Principally  two:  (1)  Physical  la- 
ziness; for  the  clergy  (don*t  publifih 
this)  are  pliysicaUy  the  laziest  people  in 
America  ;  and  (2)  the  big  dinners  to 
which  they  are  always  invited,  and  of 
which  they  munt  eat  freely  or  give 
offence  to  the  good  housewives. 
Preachers  are  martyrs  to  their  good 
nature— is  it  that,  or  a  kind  of  coward- 
ice ?  It  can't  be  that  appetite  gets  the 
better  of  them.** 

Said  the  eminent  Dr.  Baddiffe  :  "If 
we  could  solve  the  problem  of  diet  it 
would  almost  amount  to  a  rediscovery 
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QERKAMY. 

BIOOEAPHZCAL. 

»  KaUwUt.  Considerable  attention  baa  re- 
been  giTen  to  this  man  of  Ood.  His  Ya- 
mievolent  enterprieea,  bia  living  faitb  in 
d  of  gMieral  rellgioaa  indifference,  bia 
a1  influence,  by  meana  of  personal  inter- 
on  all  daaaftii,  particularly  on  students, 
[Ten  a  peculiar  Interest  to  bia  life.  Tbo- 
as  deeply  indebted  to  bim,  not  only  for 
■1  Impulies,  but  also  for  metbods  of  deal- 
th  aonls  struggling  tbrougb  doubt  and 
Hon  to  tbe  Savior.  In  bia  youtbful  worlc 
be  OmaeaxUion  qf  the  Doubter/'  Tboluck 
In  the  most  affectionate  terms  of  tbe 
whom  he  called  bis  ' '  second  fktber".  A 
una  ago  the  professor  of  ecclesiastical  bis- 
Halle,  Dr.  J.  L.  Jacobi,  gave  an  account 
twlti.  based  largely  on  personal  reminls- 
.  SIttoe  then  the  first  volume  of  Tholuck's 
f  Prof.  Witte,  has  appeared,  giving  an  in- 
ig  aketoh  of  tbe  "  Old  Baron,"  as  be  was 
aad  of  Tholuck's  relation  to  bim.  In  tbe 
tikF€vangeludke  BUeOer"  for  June,  Prof, 
pabliahea  an  article  on  "  Tbe  Baron  von 
t^  "  supplementary  to  bis  former  account, 
i :  ■■  The  Christianity  of  fiaron  Kottwitz 
Ah,  intimate  life-communion  with  Christ, 
dng  love.  He  lived  and  moved  in  Christ 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  Amda- 
evangelical  truths  of  the  Pauline  epLstles 
I  a  dominant  influence  over  bim.  He 
kaaore  in  giving  expression  to  these 
in  the  msTlms  and  hymns  of  tbe  Mora- 
imreh;  but  of  tbe  sentimental  emotional 
tar  found  in  tbe  early  history  of  the 
Brethren  Church,  or  of  the  tendency  to 
«  Christianity  according  to  tbe  feelings, 
not  a  trace.  Among  tbe  characteristics 
lature  specially  noticeable,  was  the  nat- 
id  Christian  harmony  of  emotion  and 
Be  was  a  man  of  lively  temperament,  of 
ind  quick  emotions,  transformed  to  that 
ind  tenderness  which  are  the  product  of 
Mlence  of  sin  and  of  redeeming  grace. 
I  emotions  were  connected  with  unusual 
war,  which  revealed  itself  in  the  con- 
f  self  and  in  love.  I  never  heard  him 
lythlng  which  indicated  a  departure  from 
J&eian  doctrines ;  but  I  know  that  to  bim 
arines  were  valuable  so  ftur  only  as  they 
ad  homllity,  faith  in  forgiveness  through 
umI  communion  with  Him."  He  wanted 
gloaa  life  to  be  free  from  all  restraint, 
le  opposed  the  interference  of  tbe  State 
•fhlrs  of  the  Evangelical  and  Catholic 
m.  In  the  prevailing  poetry,  as  too  little 
a^  he  took  no  interest.  Nor  was  he  a 
>f  the  current  systems  of  philosophy. 
Hinced  their  pride  and  their  claims  to 
de  revelation  by  reason.  He  opposed  the 
iSD  so  common  in  his  day,  and  held  that. 


with  its  denial  of  the  supernatural  element  in 
Christianity  and  of  the  fundamental  Christian 
doctrines  of  sin  and  grace,  it  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  the  State  church.  Particularly 
anxioua  was  he  that  the  professors  in  the  uni- 
versities should  teach  the  pure  doctrine,  and  he 
appealed  to  Frederick  William  III.  to  remove 
De  Wette  fh)m  the  University  of  Berlin.  He 
also  wrote  to  the  King  in  order  to  prevent  tbe 
appointment  of  Qabler.  a  Hegelian,  as  Hegel's 
successor,  characterizing  the  system  of  Hegel  as 
**theself-deifylng  Hegelian  philosophy."  While 
deeply  devout  and  earnest  in  his  personal  efforts 
to  win  others  to  Christ,  there  was  nothing  ob- 
trusive in  bis  piety.  "  It  seemed  natural  to  him 
flrst  of  all  to  approach  persons  in  a  friendly 
way,  to  inspire  tbem  with  confidence,  and  by 
means  of  obliging  love  to  open  their  hearts  to 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ.  His  conversations 
promoted  the  work  thus  begun.  Their  sub- 
stance consisted  of  testimonies  of  his  own  ex- 
perience and  that  of  others ;  they  were  manifold, 
but  always  referred,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Ood." 

Dr.  W.  Baur  (*'  Ge9ckiekU  tmd  Lebembildem  ") 
has  also  given  an  account  of  Kottwitx,  from 
which  I  take  a  few  facts.  The  Baron  (bom  in  Lis- 
bon, 1757.  died  in  Berlin.  1884)  tried  to  establiah 
a  kind  of  Christian  communism  and  socialism 
among  the  poor.  It  was  bis  conviction  that  the 
poor  are  to  be  relieved  by  steady  employment 
rather  than  by  charity,  aud  for  this  reason  he 
employed  great  numbers  of  them  to  make  them 
support  themselves.  But  while  giving  them 
woi^  he  paid  particular  attention  to  tbe  devel- 
opment of  character  and  provided  tbem  with 
the  Oospel,  Although  of  high  nobility  and  in- 
fluential in  the  favored  classes  of  society  he 
sacrificed  all  ambition  for  place,  dwelt  among 
tbe  poor  and  associated  with  men.  women  and 
children  who  were  neglected,  degraded  and  out- 
casts, all  for  the  sake  of  exalting  and  saving 
tbem.  While  so  heartily  devoted  to  the  poor, 
be  also  exerted  a  deep  influence  on  the  more 
cultured,  and  many  important  witnesses  for 
Christ  owed  their  most  lasting  spiritual  impulses 
to  bim.  Wlchem  found  in  bim  the  model  of 
bis  important  work,  adopting  tbe  same  princi- 
ples, namely  to  save  the  masses  by  the  leaven  of 
the  Oospel ;  to  imite  tbe  works  of  love  with  the 
foundations  of  faith;  to  connect  charity  with 
spiritual  efforts  among  tbe  poor;  to  use  the  laity 
to  promote  tbe  welfare  of  the  people,  and  to  col- 
lect together  believers  so  that  they  might  be  tbe 
light  and  salt  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  might 
be  separated  from  the  world  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  salvation  of  the  world.  "How  fully 
Kottwitz  bad  freed  himself  from  tbe  dominion 
of  the  world  I  Christ's  glory  shone  in  bim.  .  . 
Of  noble  family,  he  liked  to  associate  with  the 
lowly.  FkmiUax  with  l\i%  lorma  ol  v^^  ^^^ 
ciety,  he  Is^hKvel  alkmv^^  wWii  ^<^  i^\i\su    K.^- 
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vancina  to  old  affe.  be  constantly  became  mora 
childlike  before  bis  Ood.  more  brotherly  towaxd 
the  children  of  Ood.  To  bo  a  child  of  God  was 
ri'iiarded  by  him  aa  the  hitfheat  rank,  the  groat- 
ent  wisdom,  the  dee|)«wt  bliw."  Although  be- 
loDfnng  to  a  Kute  cbiin-h  which  baa  liailed  to 
d<  vflop  the  M'tivity  of  the  laity  to  any  conaider- 
ablv  degn'v.  thirt  emiut'nt  diaciplu  it  a  striking 
illujitration  of  the  {Ktwer  of  simple  faith  and 
oamc^it  love  to  win  ail  classes  and  U>  give  direc- 
tion to  the  life  of  the  most  scholarly  and  most 
influential.  In  the  Chris lian  communism  which 
he  attrmpted  tu  pruuinte.  there  is  a  hint  for  the 
s-  'Intlon  of  the  pn>blenu(  forctKl  on  society  by 
the  atheistic  communism  of  the  day. 

THE  MIKIKTBT. 

In  r  xamiuing  candidates  for  the  ministry  the 
<t  rlrsiasticAl  author! tit^  la>'  the  emphasis  on 
the  iutfll<H>tiud  qiuliflcatlons;  the  question  of 
]-MTsonal  piety,  if  cc>usidertHl  at  all.  does  not  re- 
ofivf-  the  attention  iiaid  to  it  in  America.  The 
8tst<'  Church  does  not.  as  we  do.  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  ordained  niiniKter  must  be  a 
converted  man.  Thin  will  exjtlaiu  the  fact  that 
at  s  recent  conference  (i«;nfrsl  8u])**rint4>ndcut 
Bmin.  a  Htrict  Lutheran.  discuiise«l  "The  Con- 
verwKin  of  Preachers  and  its  Ri^niflcance  for 
rsstoral  Activity."  "  If  convenions  an)  not  its 
rt-snlts,  hr  said,  the  work  of  a  minister  must  be 
regarded  as  a  failure.  The  cimvenrion  of  the 
I»oi)ple  iH  not,  however,  wholly  dependent  on 
that  of  the  ]«ittor;  the  Great  Khepherd  can  reach 
the  hearts  without  the  mtnliatlon  of  the  preach- 
er." He  referred  to  the  Westphalian  Church 
which  had  an  unconvertcHl  minister  for  forty -two 
years;  but  the  very  needH  of  the  parishioners 
1«'<1  tiii'm  to  search  more  deeply  in  the  Hcrip- 
tun-^.  For  the  influence  of  the  minister  it  is  of 
the  utiiiont  importance  that  he  be  a  converted 
man.  "Vita  clenci  fronffflum  pnptUi."  The 
rhsrarter  of  the  pastor,  be  it  good  or  bad,  works 
HM  a  leaven  in  the  congregation.  Woe  to  the 
prt-arher  who  cries  (^rist,  Christ,  Christ  in  the 
pulpit,  but  in  daily  life  seeks  only  the  world! 
St.  Bi'ruanl  wn>te  to  a  bishop.  "If  (^ristianity 
in  Dot  true,  why  aro  ynu  a  bishop?  But  if  it  is 
true,  why  do  you  lead  so  worldly  a  life  ?  "  The 
speaker  had  received  many  letters  fnmi  the 
country  congratulstiug  him  on  his  theme,  but 
at  the  same  time  tlu>y  contained  many  com- 
plaints about  ministers.  Resi>ei*ting  the  effect 
of  conversion  on  the  pastor'H  a<'tlvity  he  held 
that  faith  is  to  be  produced  by  the  preaching 
of  living  men.  It  is  only  testimony  which 
has  a  quickening  power.  Not  from  dcK'trlne, 
but  from  living  testimony  faith  pnK*eeds. 
The  couHcience  must  be  pure,  and  all  that  is  in 
the  heart  must  be  in  hsnnony  with  the  truth. 

At  another  conference  Court-pn^acher  Hcegel 
rea«i  a  jvaiter  on  the  preiMtration  of  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  In  his  i>aiM>r  as  well  as  in  the 
dihcussion  that  followed,  it  was  admitted  that  the 
three  years  at  the  university  do  not  give  the 
requisite  training.  Even  in  point  of  scholarship 
thej  are  only  preparatory,  while  of  pcacUcalVkie 


they  give  no  idea.    For  iObm  elndnt  m  vsU  m 
for  the  chnrchea.  it  Is  to  bentnttid  if  Boottwr 
diacipline  is  obtained  than  that  given  la  Ite 
nnlveraity.    Some  of  the  apeakanpteMotedthe 
advantagee  of  study  in  eemiaariea  (of  whkk 
there  are  a  niunlier  in  Gcmaoy)  which  Cba 
gradoatee  of  the  university  enter  for  the  pn^ 
l>ose  ot  continuing  their  atudiee.  eapedaUynch 
as  have  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the  piaettal 
work  of  the  ministry.    Others  advocated  tha  m- 
sociation  of  the  candidate  for  the  ministry  with 
a  Judicioua  pastor,  under  whoee  directioa  be 
can  continue  his  atudiee  and  also  engage  la  le- 
liglous  work.    Home  maintained  that  it  wovld 
1)0  speciall}'  advantageous  for  the  ranitidsttr  to 
engage  awhile  in  teaching  in  connection  with 
religious  work,  while  othera  advocated  woik  in 
some  department  of  home  misalona.  The  oxgeat 
need  of  ministers  in  various  qnarters  wss  given 
aa  a  reason  for  at  once  calling  young  men  Juit 
from  the  university.    The  whole  diacosakn  r^ 
vealed  the  deep  conviction  that  the  theoreticil 
education  of  the  nniversity  must  be  supple- 
menti-d  by  thorough  practical  discipline  in  or 
der  to  fit  men  for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
This^  a  straw  which  indicates  a  growth  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  practical  element  in  religioa. 
and  also  reveals  an  awakening  of  new  Rligioai 
life,  which  makes  greater  spiritual  demands  on 
the  minister.    The  official    documents  of  the 
ei*clesiastical  authorities,  the  reports  of  confer 
ences.  the  discussions  in  religious  journals,  and 
the  flood  of  practical  theological  pamphlets  and 
books  are  an  evidence  that  the  chuKh  is  enter 
ing  on  a  new  phase.    The  demand  Is  for  minis- 
ters  who  are  not  less  scholarly  than  of  old.  but 
who  are  better  prepared  by  experience  and  pcao* 
tical  training  for  the  pastoral  ofl&oe. 
mscKLUiKxors. 
The  numerous  iiractical  demands  on  inliiialffli 
and  the  diitractions  to  which  they  are  subject 
aro  not  favorable  to  thori>ughness  in  the  pureiiit 
of  a  specUlty  in  study.    Their  office  and  posi- 
tion in  the  community,  however,  demand  tiiat 
they  have  a  general  knowledge  of  a  great  many 
subjects.    So  extensive  have  the  various  depart- 
ments of  theology  become  that  no  man  can  be  a 
master  in  all,  certainly  not  the  men  engaged  in 
the  active  duties  of  the  ministry.    These  are 
among  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  nfiid 
multiplicatitm  of  theological  eucycloi^ediaa.    It 
may  also  Im'  that  with  the  extent  of  the  Held 
there  has  been  growth  in  breadth  at  the  expense 
of  depth.    To  the  numerous  encycloiwdias  al- 
ready in  the  fleld  a  new  one  is  to  be  added,  en- 
titled, "  Kirckliehes  llamUeriam.     Ein  Hi^fitmrk 
zur  Orientirrung  aufdem  Otsammtfffbiete  der  fVe* 
logi^  und  Kirckr."    The  editor  is  Hev.  Dr.  Cul 
Monsel.  a  Lutheran,  who  is  to  be  assisted  by  a 
number  of  other  Lutheran  theologians.  The  aim 
is  to  represent  the  views  of  the  Lathcran  Church. 
When  completed  it  will  consist  of  four  volumes. 
It  is  to  occupy  a  middle  place  between  the  more 
learned  and  the  popular  works,  being  intended 
\»oUx  toT  >3ti»(Ao^2uuBa  vafli  i&MUi^pnt  laymen. 
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While  iH«iwi—t«g  an  ralxjecte  pertaining  to  the- 
ology,  it  Is  intended  to  derote  epeciAl  attention 
to  Cbrietian  fkith  and  its  basis  in  the  Scriptuxes. 
The  nnmbers  that  hare  appeared  contain  brief 
but  Ikvsh  and  sohoUrljr  articles.  The  work  is 
XMonunended  by  men  like  Kliefoth.  Lathazdt, 
DelitsMh  and  Kahnis. 

In  *■  TtrtuUieuift  StkOc,"  by  Dr.  O.  Ladwig, 
then  is  a  clear,  oonoise  and  systematic  view  of 
Teitnllian's  system  of  morality.  The  book  is 
Talnable.  not  only  for  its  substance,  but  also  for 
the  historic  viev  it  gives.  It  presents  a  picture  of 
the  moral  doctrines  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
eentory.  TMinlUan,  the  heathen.  Christian, 
and  at  last  Montanist,  reyeals  the  doctrines  of 
the  three  standpoints  he  occupied.  The  Stoic 
philosophy,  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the  Hon- 
tsniatio  prophets  had  their  influence  on  his 
ethical  Tiews.  He,  hoveTer.  regards  the  Scrip- 
tores  as  the  proper  basis  of  ethics,  and  holds 


that  they  are  perfectly  clear  and  reliable,  and 
intended  for  all  mankind.  While  in  his  Stoicism 
and  Montanism  there  is  an  evident  departure 
tTom  the  simplicity  of  apostolic  Christianity,  he 
is  free  from  many  of  the  later  pervenionsof  the 
Romish  Church. 

**  BurniHg  and  Bitrial  among  cur  Aneutort,**  by 
Dr.  E.  Bautenberg,  is  a  pamphlet  occasioned  by 
the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  burning  the 
bodies  of  the  dead.  This  practice  has  excited 
much  discussion,  particularly  since  the  body  of 
a  prominent  liberal  preacher.  Dr.  Schwan,  Su- 
perintendent in  Qotha»  was  burned  according  to 
his  own  request  The  pamphlet  examines  the 
customs  of  different  nations  in  this  respect.  He 
concludes,  respecting  the  Qermans,  that  incine- 
ration is  not  new  among  them,  but  is  simply  the 
restoration  of  an  old  custom,  which  was  prac- 
ticed by  the  aged  Teutons,  as  well  as  buziaL  but 
was  aboUshed  by  the  GhoZOlL 


^^ 
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Bt  J.  M.  Shxbwood. 


UNITED  STATES. 
The  BapUM  Quarterijf  Review  (July)  comes  in  a 
new  and  beautlftal  dress,  and  Im  henceforth  to 
be  edited  by  Dr.  Robert  8.  McArthur  and  Rev. 
Henry  C.  Vedder,  and  pubUshed  in  NewTork  by 
"  The  BH>tist  Review  Association."  It  starts  well 
under  the  new  rigtme,  and  promiees  better  things 
in  the  near  future.  There  is  uo  reason  why  this 
great  denomination  should  not  have  a  Quarterly 
equal  in  all  respects  to  any  in  the  country. 
The  present  number  contains  five  articles,  be- 
sides the  Editorial  Department  and  Review  of 
Current  Literatura,  to  which  43  pages  are  de> 
voted.  In  this  feature  it  follows  the  worthy  ex- 
ample of  the  Preabjfterian  Review  The  editors 
in  this  important  dexMurtment  have  the  co-oper- 
ation of  quite  a  number  of  distinguished  schol- 
are  and  writen.  The  two  papers  which  will  at- 
tract the  most  attention  in  the  current  issue  are, 
"New  England  Theology."  by  Prof.  Heman 
Lincoln,  D.D.,  and  "Reforms  in  Theological 
Education,"  by  one  of  the  editors.  The  flmt  is 
mainly  historical,  sketching  with  a  graceful 
and  fkcile  pen  the  various  phases  of  what  is 
known  as  New  England  Theology,  or  Calvin- 
ism. Jonathan  Edwards  and  his  services  are 
spoken  of  in  strong  terms  of  praise :  "  In  Eng- 
land the  defence  of  Calvinism  fell  into  the 
hands  of  weak  champions.  Watts  aud  Dod- 
dridge, who  abandoned  the  outworks,  and  al- 
most surrendered  the  citadel.  Edwards,  mor- 
tliled  at  their  disgraceful  failure,  mounted  the 
breach,  and,  changing  the  tactics  from  defence 
to  sggression.  drove  the  oiemy  from  the  field. 
Bis  great  treatises  on  Original  Sin  and  the  Frte- 
dom  pf  ike  WUl  are  unanswered  to  the  present 
day.  and  for  keen  insight  and  metaphysical 
acumen  and  logical  force,  take  rank  with  the 
naslerpleees  of  theology,  with  the  best  works 
of  MngmMoB  and  Anaelm  and  Calvin." 


The  editor's  paper  on  "  Reforms  in  Theolog- 
ical Education  "  furnishes  evidence,  if  evidence 
were  needed,  of  the  trend  of  not  a  little  of  the 
thoughtful  mind  of  the  times  to  call  in  question 
the  wisdom  of  some  of  our  present  methods, 
and  the  necessity  of  reforms  in  the  curriculum 
and  training  of  our  theological  seminaries.  "  If 
the  pulpit  is  to  maintain,"  says  Mr.  Vincent. 
*'  even  its  present  hold  on  the  world,  and  much 
more,  if  it  is  to  regain  any  of  the  ground  it  has 
lost,  it  must  be  filled  by  men  who  in  ability, 
piety  and  learning  surpsss  the  ministry  we  now 
have.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  ministry  of  this 
sge  should  be  as  good  as  the  ministry  of  any 
preceding  age.  It  must  be  better.  In  biblical 
scholarship  it  must  win  nuw  triumphs:  on  the 
great  truths  of  Scripture  it  must  get  a  firmer 
grasp;  in  power  to  preach  the  old  gospel  accept- 
ably to  the  average  man.  it  must  be  greatly  in 
advance  of  the  ministry  of  to-day.  In  other 
words,  there  must  be  radical  reforms  in  theo- 
logical education."  What  these  reforms  are  he 
proceeds  to  specify. 

It  is  significant  also  (following  the  example  of 
The  Hoxiucnc  Review)  that  the  editors  an- 
nounce that  in  the  October  number  there  will 
be  a  "  Sympoeium.  or  free  discussion  of  Reforms 
in  Theological  Education."  in  which  several  of 
the  presidents  of  Baptist  thcfblogical  seminaries 
aud  others  are  to  participate.  We  are  glad  to 
see  this  movement  There  is  need  of  discussion 
on  this  vital  subject,  and  great  good  will  come 
out  of  it 

North  American  Review  (October).  Cardinal 
Manning's  brief  paper.  "Inhuman  Crimes  in 
England."  is  sure  to  be  read  with  seat  "The 
revelations  of  the  inhuman  crimes  perpetrated 
in  England,  made  the  other  da^  b's^^*^^'^ 
Hall  Qazetto,'  bsive  f^x«xx  «k  v^^^if^A^^  ^Iti^^wdL  N& 
the  moval  MfDMa  ot  ciux^\i<:»\!bcaQXiN3i««n^^^ 
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we  know  from  th«  joanutls  and  oorrMpondenoe 
now  daily  coming  back  apon  xu  from  all  parts 
of  Eorope  and  from  the  United  States,  to  the 
whole  world.  All  eyes  are  fixed  on  London  aa 
the  modem  Babylon,  ftill  of  all  manner  of  lniq> 
uitiee,  and  it  may  bo  that  in  foreign  capitals 
many  are  reetiug  in  the  belief  that  the  atrodUea 
of  London  exceed  in  degree,  if  uot  also  in  kind, 
the  olfenaea  of  any  other  city.  Nerertheleaa,  it 
wan  only  on  Friday  iaat,  the  24th  of  Joly.  that 
I  received  from  Boston  a  letter  of  ardeot  sym* 
pathy  in  the  terrible  work  in  which  the  '  Pall 
Mall  Oaiette '  is  engaged,  and  invoking  oar  help, 
when  our  labor  at  home  is  done,  in  a  similar 
effort  for  the  cleansing  of  Boston  and  New  York. 
...  At  length  the  knowledge  of  these  terri- 
ble  iniquities  forced  itself  upon  our  attention, 
and  in  1881  a  commission  took  evidence  and  re- 
ported on  the  immoralities  in  London,  and  espo- 
cially  on  the  traffic  in  young  girls  between  Lon- 
don and  the  Continent  The  revelations  of  that 
report  fall  little  short  of  the  revelations  of  the 
<Pall  Mall  Oaiette.' "  The  Cardinal  next  sketches 
the  abortive  efforts  made  during  the  next  five 
years  to  get  the  Criminal  Act  amended  in  Parlia- 
ment .  .  This  heartless  delay  justly  aroused 
the  indignation  of  those  to  whom  justice  and 


merey  are  more  dear  than  the  redistribatioB  of 
seats  or  the  disfranchisement  for  medical  relief. 
Prompted  - 1  might  say  stung— by  an  indignant 
Impatieuce,  the  editor  of  the  '  Pall  Mall  Oaiette.' 
and  other  like-minded  men.  defying  all  antigon- 
ists,  entered  upon  their  warfare  against  the  do- 
minion of  cruelty  and  lust  1  have  said  elsewhen^ 
that  many  of  those  who  profbondly  sympathise 
in  the  motives  which  induced  the  'Pall  Mall  Oa- 
■ette  *  to  take  up  the  question,  might  have  de- 
sired its  modes  and  expressi<ms  to  have  been  re- 
vised and  chastened;  but  that  in  such  a  matter 
of  moral  life  and  death,  and  above  all.  what  the 
obloquy  and  calumny  of  the  bad.  and  hasty  ami 
shortsighted  censures  of  some  good  men  were 
heaped  upon  those  who  entered  the  furnace  to 
save  souls,  I  should  hold  it  to  be  not  only  ungen- 
erous, but  cowardly  and  cruel,  not  to  stand  be- 
tween the  handful  of  men  who,  for  the  monl 
life  of  England,  darsd  this  courageous  action, 
and  the  whole  world  of  their  oensors." 

Noble  words.  The  immediate  results  of  this 
heroic  movement  are  well  known,  and  cannot 
fail  to  stimulate  the  friends  of  virtue  evwy- 
where  to  be  up  and  doing.  Other  cities,  botti  in 
the  Old  World  and  the  New,  are  in  equal  need 


of  radical  reform. 

F&AOTZCAL  ASTB0K01C7. 

Bt  Rotal  Hiu.. 


OcTOBKB  1st  8  P.  M.— As  the  evenings  lengthen 
we  can  more  conveniently  make  our  ob^erva- 
tions  half  an  hour  earlier  than  in  summer,  and 
in  doing  so  we  now  have  before  us  the  Zodiac 
constellation  Capricomus.  It  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  twelve,  and  is  traversed  l/y  the 
sun  from  the  17th  of  January  to  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary. It  is  well  marked  by  a  pair  of  stars  of 
the  third  magnitude,  now  about  half  way  up  the 
sky  and  half  an  hour  to  the  west  of  the  merid- 
ian. The  upper  one  of  the  pair  has  a  very  Adnt 
star  close  to  it.  They  are  very  easily  recognized 
as  there  are  no  other  bright  Btars  In  their  im me- 
diate neighborhood.  A  line  drawn  through  the 
pair  points  directly  to  Altair,  the  bright  star  of 
The  Eagle,  which  is  now  just  one  hour  past  the 
meridian,  and  thence  upward  to  the  brilliant 
Lyra  which,  having  made  its  meridian  passage 
two  hours  and  a  quarter  ago,  is  so  far  on  its 
downward  course  to  its  setting-point  in  the  far 
northwest 

To  those  who  have  an  unobstructed  view  of 
the  southeast,  the  pentagonal  figure  of  Sagitta- 
rius is  still  a  conspicuous  and  beautiful  object 
Exactly  overhead  at  this  moment  is  the  bright 
8tar  Arided,  in  The  Swan — a  very  conspicuous 
conetcllation,  sometimes  called  the  Northern 
Cross  and  by  some  known  as  The  Triangles. 
All  these  bright  stars  will  now,  as  the  year  draws 
to  its  close,  be  seen  lower  and  lower  in  the  sky 
at  this  time  in  the  evening. 

Looking  to  that  8ide  of  the  meridian  where 
the  stars  are  still  rising,  we  first  notice  Eulf ,  a 
second  magnf  tude  star  that  is  not  quite  an  ^oui 


fkx>m  its  meridian  passage  and  about  the  asms 
height  fh>m  the  horiaon  as  Altair.  It  is  one  of 
the  four  bright  stars  of  Pogaaua,  and  the  one 
that  leads  the  way  for  that  constellation.  Still 
further  east  about  two  hours  and  a  quarter  from 
the  meridian,  are  two  other  bright  start  of  Peg- 
asus. The  highest  is  called  Scheat;  the  loweit 
is  known  by  the  more  fkmiliar  name  of  Maikab. 
They  are  the  leading  stars  of  the  well-knovn 
Square  of  Pegasus,  a  figure  which  though  now 
quite  conspicuous,  will  be  more  so  when  it 
xx>mes  to  the  meridian,  as  we  shall  see  it  in  onr 
next  month's  observations. 

Low  in  the  southeast  may  be  now  seen  the 
most  southern  of  all  the  first  magnitude  etan 
visible  in  the  northern  latitudes  of  this  country. 
It  is  Fomalhaut  in  the  constellation  of  the 
"Southern  Fish.  At  its  meridian  passage,  which 
will  occur  a  few  minutes  past  ten,  it  will  be  lefls 
than  a  quarter  of  the  way  up  the  sky,  and  in  a 
few  hours  finishes  its  short  course  and  sinks  be- 
low the  horizon. 

Turning  to  the  north,  wc  notice  that  the  Little 
Dipper  now  lies  horizontally  from  the  North 
Star  toward  the  west.  All  the  stars  between  the 
Little  Dipper  and  Lyra  belong  to  The  Dragon. 
Lower  down  in  the  northwest  are  the  seven  stars 
of  the  Oreat  Bear,  so  well  known  as  the  Big 
Dipper— the  lowest  pair  alwajrs  directiug  the 
eye  to  the  North  Star.  High  in  the  northwest 
Cassiopeia  rises  as  the  Oreat  Bear  descends, 
and  low  down  near  the  northeast  horizon  the 
brilliant  Capella  is  beginning  its    ascending 
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REVIEW   SECTION. 
I.— SYMPOSIUM  ON  PROHIBITION. 

OUGHT  PBOmBITION  TO  BE  MADE  A  POLITICAL  QUESTION?    IF  80, 

WITH  WHAT  LIMITATIONS  ? 

NO.  V. 

IS   PROHIBITION   A   WISB   POLICY? 

By  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York. 

The  right  of  a  State  to  prohibit  the  sale  and  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors  is  undoubted.  A  State  can,  for  its  own  protection,  prohibit 
even  the  most  harmless  occupations  and  habits.  Embargoes  are  based 
upon  this  principle.  The  human  consciencQ  is  the  only  justified  limit 
to  the  authority  of  a  State.  Mere  dislike  to  a  State  law,  or  annoy- 
ance under  it,  gives  no  right  to  resist  it.  The  State  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  acting  for  the  good  of  all,  even  when  it  acts  unwisely  or  un- 
justly. State  laws  and  State  Constitutions  (which  are  merely  State 
laws  generalized  and  emphasized)  are  the  rightful  expression  of  legit- 
imate government,  and  when  conscience,  the  only  justifiable  opponent, 
acts  against  them,  it  must  be  so  divine  as  to  take  calmly  the  issue  of 
its  opposition,  whatever  it  may  be.  God  only  is  above  the  State,  and 
the  true  conscience  is  God-speaking.  But  men  are  too  apt  to  call 
their  taste  or  their  opinion  or  their  interest  or  their  blind  prejudice 
by  the  sacred  name  of  conscience. 

Prohibition  may  be  unconstitutional  in  a  given  State,  but  a  State 
has  a  right  to  make  it  constitutional.  In  our  own  country  there  is 
the  same  right  to  alter  the  National  Constitution.  It  has  been  altered, 
and  can  be  altered  again.  It  is  not,  then,  in  the  sphere  of  right  and 
wrong,  but  in  that  of  the  expedient  and  inexpedient  in  which  we  are 
to  argue  for  or  against  Prohibition. 

Will  a  prohibitory  law  be  a  benefit  to  a  nation  ?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion. That  drunkenness  is  a  fearful  evil,  and  that  the  drinking  hab- 
its of  the  people  are  destructive  to  health,  life  and  property,  cannot 
be  too  strongly  stated.  We  need  not  repeat  the  trite,  but  most  im- 
portant statistics  of  our  alms-houses,  insane  asylums,  \io«»Y^\;^^  ^\A 
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criminal  institutions.  All  know  that  the  tide  of  human  wretchedness 
is  swelled  to  gigantic  proportions  by  the  common  use  of  ardent  spir- 
its. The  police  of  every  city  in  our  land  give  a  united  testimony  to 
this  prolific  source  of  social  disorder  and  violence.  The  medical  sci- 
entists agree  that  the  physical  degeneration  of  families  is  largely 
traceable  to  this  same  cause.  We  need  not  stop  to  enlarge  on  the 
colossal  dimensions  of  the  evil.  We  only  assert  that  something  must 
be  done  for  the  safety  of  the  country  as  against  this  frightful  and 
growing  curse.     Now,  is  that  "  something  **  Prohibition  ? 

We  answer,  "  No."    And  our  reasons  are  the  following : 

1.  Prohibition  does  not  prohibit.  The  advocates  of  Prohibition 
laugh  at  this  assertion  as  a  ridiculous  paradox,  and  point  at  once  to 
Maine  as  a  proof  of  its  absurdity.  But  we  must  remember  that  in 
our  country  the  population  of  cities  are  fast  outnumbering  the  popu- 
lation of  rural  districts,  and  that  a  system  which  successfully  applies 
only  to  the  latter  will  not  be  a  wise  one  to  inaugurate.  In  Maine  the 
rural  districts  are  benefited  by  the  "  Maine  Law,"  but  Portland  and 
Bangor  have  more  liquor  saloons  to  the  population  than  New  York 
city.  Mr.  Dow  may  say  the  cause  is  that  the  officers  of  the  law  are 
derelict  in  duty  or  it  would  be  otherwise;  but  that  is  not  to  the  point. 
The  fact  is  that  in  Portland  and  Bangor  Prohibition  does  not  pro- 
hibit. And  what  it  is  in  Portland  and  Bangor,  it  would,  d  fortiori^ 
be  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  and  Boston.  The 
great  centres  of  population  would  never  obey  the  law. 

Just  here  comes  in  the  argument  of  the  advocates  of  the  law:  "You 
would  not  give  up  laws  against  stealing  and  murder,  because  men 
refuse  to  obey  them."  This  is  specious.  Stealing  is  felt  to  be  by 
every  human  being  a  wrong  in  itself.  Drinking  is  not  so  considered 
by  the  vast  majority  of  our  race.  The  law  against  stealing  carries 
with  it  the  whole  human  conscience.  The  law  against  drinking  does 
not.  Hence  the  two  are  to  be  treated  in  very  different  ways.  There 
is  no  fear  of  conventions  being  held  to  prevent  laws  against  stealing. 
But  conventions  are  held,  and  most  respectable  men  are  open  and 
pronounced  advocates,  in  behalf  of  preventing  Prohibition.  The  two 
acts  of  stealing  and  drinking  stand  on  different  foundations,  and  argu- 
ments from  one  to  the  other  are  fallacious. 

It  is  this  fact,  that  the  public  conscience  is  not  with  the  law, 
which  makes  it  most  inexpedient  to  press  it. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  runs  a  somewhat  similar  parallel  between 
Slavery  and  the  Liquor  Traffic.  The  argument,  as  in  the  other  case, 
is  fallacious.  It  demands  that  the  holding  a  fellow-man  in  bondage 
and  the  drinking  a  glass  of  liquor  are  equally  an  outrage  against 
justice.  Slavery  was  an  abomination  in  its  smallest  degree.  Drinking 
is  an  abomination  in  its  excess.  We  cannot  make  our  treatment  of 
one  an  example  for  our  treatment  of  the  other.      The  social  vice 
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would  present  more  of  a  parallel  to  the  liquor  traffic,  and  Prohibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic  would  be  parallel  to  the  Prohibition  of  all  inter- 
course between  the  sexeSy  even  by  marriage.  These  two  evils  are 
very  closely  allied  and  similar,  and  in  both  we  are  to  repress  human 
passion  by  legal  restrictions.  There  is  an  honest  and  righteous  inter- 
course  of  the  sexes  in  marriage,  and  there  is  an  honest  and  righteous 
drinking  of  wine  from  our  Lord's  day  down,  and  that  fact  is  virtually 
ignored  by  a  prohibitory  law.  It  is  this  fact  which  prevents  the  public 
conscience  from  supporting  such  a  law  as  it  does  a  law  against  steal- 
ing. 

2.  The  facts  and  principles  above  stated  show  that  a  jt>roAt6t7ory 
laiD  would  be  promotive  of  a  law-breaking  spirity  than  which  nothing 
can  be  worse  for  the  stability  of  society  and  the  State.  Men  are  led 
to  break  a  law  which  has  no  moral  conviction  connected  with  it. 
They  even  think  it  heroic  to  do  so.  They  ought  not,  but  still  that 
is  human  nature.  Hence,  all  such  laws  are  hurtful,  for  respect  for 
law  is  diminished  by  their  promulgation.  A  community,  learning  to 
break  one  law,  will  speedily  learn  to  break  all  laws.  Laws  will  be 
regarded  as  oppressors,  rather  than  protectors,  and  their  defiance  will 
be  counted  a  virtue.  The  breach  of  one  law  allowed  by  a  community 
will  always  be  a  powerful  argument  for  the  breach  of  any  other  law, 
and  judge  and  jury  will  not  fail  to  feel  more  or  less  of  its  power  even 
if  they  disown  the  logic. 

A  law-abiding  people  with  bad  laws  will  be  a  better  and  happier 
people  than  a  law-breaking  people  with  good  laws.  The  spirit  of  law- 
lessness destroys  the  very  foundation  of  society.  Law  should  always 
possess  a  divine  majesty  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  he  sins  griev- 
ously who  would  profane  the  sacred  majesty  of  Law  by  a  legislation 
naturally  provoking  public  distrust  and  opposition. 

The  passage  of  such  a  law  would  give  the  trickery  and  subterfuges 
by  which  laws  are  evaded  a  quasi  dignity.  That  which  now  is  left 
to  the  low  and  vicious  classes  of  society  would  be  adopted  by  the 
higher  classes,  and  the  moral  tone  of  the  community  so  far  degraded. 
3.  Were  a  prohibitory  law  enacted,  the  efforts  of  temperance  men 
to  rescue  their  fellows  from  intemperance  would  be  greatly  obstructed. 
All  men  who  would  approach  the  careless  with  words  of  caution  and 
arguments  for  temperance  would  be  counted  as  enemies.  Temper- 
ance would  be  identified  with  Prohibition^  and  thus  the  cause  would 
be  paralysed.  The  arguer  would  be  handicapped  with  the  burden  of 
the  odious  law.  Nothing  has  thus  far  done  more  to  obstruct  true 
Temperance  work  than  the  wild  radicalism  of  its  loudest  leadern. 
Denunciation  and  falsehood  have  had  so  conspicuous  a  place  on  their 
banners  that  the  whole  cause  has  suffered,  the  great  bulk  of  sober- 
minded  men  have  declined  association  with  such  a  reckless  method,  and 
the  whiskey  ranks  have  rejoiced  and  prospered,    Tbia  t^%\Ax  NJO\s\W»vi 
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htill  more  effected  if  a  j»rohibitory  law  were  passed,  for  which  the 
whiskey  men  wouhl  hohl  eviTV  truly  temperate  man  resiwnsible.  There 
is  no  surer  way  to  ruin  a  good  cauHe  than  to  press  it  unreasonably. 

4.  Hut  to  us  as  C'hriHtians  the  most  |>eremptory  argument  against 
the  expediency  of  a  prohibitory  law  is  %t%  reflection  upon  the  Savior 
of  the  irorld.  We  shall  not  waste  time  to  prove  that  our  Lord  made 
and  drank  wine,  and  also  ordered  His  |>eoplc  to  drink  it  in  commem- 
oration of  His  sacrifice  for  sin.  The  two- wine  theory  is  a  verv'  weak 
device  to  set  aside  the  example  of  Jesus.  In  an  age  of  drunkenness 
our  Lord  saw  fit  to  use  and  commend  a  fermented  liquor,  which,  if 
taken  in  excess,  would  intoxicate.  It  is  impossible  to  refute  that  fact. 
This  is  the  rock  on  which  Christian  radicals  split.  Now,  we  believe 
that  our  Lord  knew  what  was  best  for  man,  and  that  if  Prohibition 
had  been  best.  He  would  have  prohibited,  and  not  have  prescribed 
wine.  He  looked  deeper  into  the  human  heart  than  man  does,  and 
He  saw  that  the  principles  of  a  divine  faith  were  the  proper  pro- 
moters of  temperance  in  all  things.  He  never  gave  a  word  of  comfort 
or  encouragement  to  the  Essenes,  who  fonned  a  total  abstinence  so- 
ciety in  His  day,  but  He  came  eating  and  drinking,  according  to  the 
social  custom  of  the  time.  A  prohibition  that  would  include  the  fer- 
mented juice  of  the  grape  would  be,  however  we  might  try  to  explain 
it,  a  reflection  uj)on  our  I^rd  and  upon  His  Holy  Word  which  makes 
wine  a  gift  of  God  and  a  token  of  the  highest  blessings.  It  would 
be  a  virtual  declaration  that  we  know  a  better  wav  than  He  knew 
how  to  meet  the  matter  of  human  indulgence,  and  that  He  was  mis- 
taken in  His  conduct  and  in  His  teaching. 

For  the  above  reasons,  given  very  succinctly,  we  cannot  approve 
of  any  prohibitory  movement,  but  believe  that  all  legislation  should 
bo  directed  toward  repressing  the  excesses  of  drinking,  with  wise  re- 
strictions as  to  places,  times  and  persons. 


II._SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  PUI.PIT. 

IS  THE  PULPIT  DECLINING  IN  POWER?    IF  SO,  WHAT  IS  THE  REMEDY? 

NO.  V. 
By  a.  J.  F.  Beiirends,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  present  stage  of  the  discussion  has  brought  one  fact  into 
strong  relief — viz.,  that  any  decline  in  the  power  of  the  Christian  pul- 
pit is  to  be  charged  to  its  own  criminal  neglect.  Such  retrogression 
is  its  personal  guilt,  not  its  misfortune.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted 
that  Christianity  is  the  final  and  absolute  religion,  not  a  stage  in  the 
develoj)ment  of  man's  moral  consciousness,  from  which  we  may  look 
at  any  time  for  an  advance  into  something  higher  and  more  compre- 
hensive. The  world  still  needs  the  Gospel;  never  needed  it  more 
than  at  the  present  hour,  and  will  never  cease  to  need  it.     If,  then. 
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it  be  true  that  the  chosen  and  peculiar  agency  by  which  Christianity 
has  secured  its  past  triumphs,  and  on  which  it  must  depend  for  its 
present  maintenance  and  its  future  advance,  has  fallen  into  discredit 
and  gives  evidence  of  decadence,  the  pulpit  alone  is  to  blame.  The 
responsibility  cannot  be  shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  a  Mammon-wor- 
shiping and  skeptical  age.  Every  age  has  been  greedy  of  gain,  and 
unbelieving  in  its  temper.  No  class  of  preachers  was  ever  confronted 
with  such  moral  obtuseness  and  obstinacy,  with  so  deep-seated  and 
widespread  a  surrender  of  the  masses  to  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the 
pride  of  life,  as  the  first  band  of  Christian  evangelists.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  they  conquered  the  Roman  Empire.  They  wielded  a 
sword  that  cut  through  every  sham  and  pretense,  piercing  to  the  very 
heart  of  every  man's  need.  They  poured  in  the  strong  light  of  God's 
truth  upon  the  pages  of  current  life,  and  men  were  startled  in  spite 
of  themselves  at  the  revelation  of  their  wickedness.  Even  Felix 
trembled.  And  they  carried  a  message  that  everywhere  brought  the 
balm  of  peace,  and  kindled  anew  the  fires  of  hope.  What  could  be 
done  then,  can  be  done  now.  Nay,  if  the  pulpit  had  power  then,  it 
ought  to  have  tenfold  more  power  now.  For,  in  spite  of  all  that  may 
be  said  of  the  current  materialism  and  agnosticism,  Christianity  meets 
no  such  compact  and  organized  hindrances  among  the  leading  nations 
of  our  day  as  confronted  it  at  every  step  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies. Persecution  is  unknown.  Science  and  literature  are  far  from 
hostile.  The  Church  has  come  to  be  an  eminently  respectable  body ; 
and  if  the  sneer  is  still  seen  on  the  faces  of  some,  it  is  not  directed 
against  the  Gospel,  but  against  its  professed  custodians  and  defend- 
ers, whose  temper  and  conduct  are  regarded  as  a  libel  upon  the  mes- 
sage proclaimed  by  their  lips.  The  unbelieving  world  has  sins  enou<i:h 
of  its  own  to  answer  for,  without  making  it  responsible  for  the 
preacher's  loss  of  power.  No  man,  no  age,  can  rob  him  of  that ;  if,  as 
we  believe,  and  as  the  Church  has  always  taught,  the  source  and 
secret  of  that  power  is  in  the  preacher's  converse  with  the  Living  God, 
in  his  mental  and  spiritual  grasp  of  invisible  and  eternal  realities. 

I  am  prepared  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  to  maintain  that  loss  of 
power  in  the  pulpit  cannot  be  attributed  to  spiritual  decline  in  the 
life  of  the  Church.  The  proverb,  "  Like  people,  like  priest,"  has  done 
more  mischief  than  good.  The  converse  is  certainly  not  without  its 
truth.  Personal  conviction  is  still  the  grandest  of  molding  forces. 
Leadership  has  not  become  an  obsolete  notion,  as  every  political  cam- 
paign at  home  and  abroad  attests.  Men  clamor  for  guidance,  not 
for  flattery.  They  may  applaud  with  their  hands,  and  curse  in  their 
thoughts ;  they  may  hiss  with  their  teeth,  and  render  homage  in  their 
hearts.  They  may  put  Socrates  to  death,  but  they  will  make  him 
their  hero  afterwards.  They  may  crucify  the  Son  of  God,  Wt*  vW^ 
will  make  the  Cross  the  symbol  of  royal  power.    ¥a\\\v  \vv  Xjcva  \xiN\a»- 
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iblc,  anawerving  devotion  to  it8  eternal  verities,  is  the  hiding  of  the 
preacher's  power.  That  faith  it  is  his  business  to  have,  even  though 
it  perish  from  the  ranks  of  the  Church.  I  am  afraid  that  we  have 
slurred  over  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  call  to  the  ministry,  and  that  we 
have  been  tempted  to  regard  it  as  simply  invested  with  such  rights 
of  leadership  as  are  derived  from  the  vote  of  the  Church.  In  oar 
defence  of  the  autonomy  of  the  local  church,  we  have  partially 
surrendered  the  independent  and  peculiar  vocation  of  the  Christian 
preacher.  He  may  not  lord  it  over  Gk)d's  heritage ;  but  neither  is  he 
the  creature  and  servant  of  the  Church.  Both  alike  are  the  servants 
of  Christ.  And  if  there  be  neglect  and  decay  of  zeal  in  one  of  the 
great  departments  of  service,  there  is  all  the  more  urgent  need  that 
this  decline  be  met  by  greater  devotion  in  the  second  class  of  servants. 
The  power  of  the  pulpit,  like  all  true  power,  is  intensely  and  wholly 
personal.  Its  fires  must  be  self -fed;  the  fuel  must  be  gathered  by 
the  preacher's  own  hands.  And  he  ought  never,  for  even  a  moment, 
abate  from  his  settled  conviction  that  the  Word  of  Grod  is  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  the  most  stolid,  everywhere  and 
always  securing  its  results.  The  weakness  of  the  pulpit  begins  with 
the  abandonment  of  this  assurance,  with  the  disposition  to  gauge  ef- 
fects by  the  things  that  can  be  seen  and  heard,  by  the  nodding  head 
and  the  approving  sentence.  These  will  not  be  wanting  where  the 
speech  is  true;  but  when  these  are  the  immediate  and  conscious  object 
of  search,  the  preacher  has  already  parted  with  his  power.  Only  in 
the  full  independence  of  his  mental  and  spiritual  life  is  he  strong;  and 
lacking  in  that,  no  Church,  however  intense  its  spiritual  devotion, 
however  virile  its  faith,  can  make  up  or  com))ensate  for  the  fatal  de- 
ficiency. This  thought  is  overshadowing  in  its  solemnity;  but  as  a 
careful  diagnosis  must  precede  recovery,  it  is  of  prime  importance  to 
remember,  and  to  emphasize  the  confession,  that  weakness  in  the  pul- 
pit is  a  crime,  for  which  neither  the  world  nor  the  Church  are  respon- 
sible ;  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  sins,  which  the  preacher  should  charge 
only  against  himself,  and  whose  discovery  should  lead  to  earnest 
searching  of  heart  and  repentance  toward  God.  If  Ahab's  age  had 
an  Elijah,  and  Nero's  time  a  Paul,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they 
who  preach  the  Gospel,  as  the  assured  messengers  of  God,  should  ever 
mourn  the  loss  of  power. 

Everything,  however,  depends  on  our  definition  of  power,  and  the 
signs  by  which  its  presence  or  absence  is  to  be  determined.  It  has 
been  shown,  and  it  is  universally  conceded,  that  there  has  been  a  loss 
of  sacerdotal  and  of  political  power,  and  that  the  pulpit  does  not  at 
present  occupy  the  same  relative  rank  of  superiority  in  intelligence 
and  literary  culture,  which  characterized  it  only  a  century  ago.  Of 
some  things  the  preacher  has  been  deprived,  and  of  others  he  is  no 
longer  the  sole  and  privileged  possessor.  He  is  not  revered  as  a  priest, 
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who  is  supposed  to  be  vested  with  magical  power  over  the  souls  of 
men;  and  in  the  sphere  of  politics  he  is  remanded  to  the  ranks  of  or- 
dinary citizenship;  while  in  the  fields  of  learning  many  laymen  are 
fully  abreast  and  far  in  adyance  of  him.  But  these  things  are  the  ac- 
cidents of  time  and  place;  they  do  not  belong  to  the  essential  and 
permanent  elements  of  the  Christian  teacher's  power.  The  sacerdotal 
and  political  authority  has  never  been  an  advantage;  and  the  general 
advance  of  intelligence  is  helpful,  and  helpful  only  to  an  earnest  man, 
for  it  is  ignorance,  always,  that  is  hardest  to  persuade.  The  more  the 
pulpit  can  take  for  granted  the  greater  is  its  practical  advantage. 

I  have  not  been  able,  however,  to  repress  the  inquiry  whether  one 
element  of  comparative  weakness  in  the  pulpit  of  our  time,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  past,  may  not  be  found  in  the  impatience  and 
sensitiveness  that  cause  so  many  brief  pastorates.  The  average  pas- 
torate does  not  seem  to  be  over  three  years.  Where  the  polity  of  the 
church  makes  frequent  changes  a  universal  law,  their  evil  results  may 
not  be  so  apparent;  but  where  changes  depend  wholly  on  personal  de- 
cision, their  frequency,  as  indicative  of  instability  or  restlessness,  can- 
not but  be  mischievous  in  effect.  Permanence  is  everywhere  an  evi- 
dence and  element  of  power.  Business  firms  and  banking  houses  that 
survive  frequent  commercial  and  financial  crises,  command  confidence 
and  secure  custom  by  their  simple  endurance.  The  great  names  in 
the  Christian  pulpit  are  the  names  of  men  who  possessed  this  quality 
of  permanence,  in  whom  sincerity  and  stability  so  wrought  together 
that  their  words  came  to  be  quoted  as  oracles  in  the  communities 
where  they  labored  and  died.  It  may  be  that  for  the  great  majority 
of  present  pastors  frequent  changes  are  unavoidable,  but  I  cannot  avoid 
the  conviction  that  the  pulpit  whose  occupant  never  remains  more 
than  half  a  dozen  years,  loses  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and 
is  smitten  with  an  incurable  "weakness.  Neither  eloquence,  nor  learn- 
ing, nor  wit,  nor  all  together,  can  make  up  for  the  absence  of  charac- 
ter, the  strength  of  a  poised  soul,  clearly  knowing  its  duty,  and  faith- 
fully discharging  the  same. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  give  attention  to  the  first  question  under  de- 
bate. For  myself,  looking  at  all  the  facts,  and  judging  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pulpit.has  declined,  or  is  declining 
in  power.  There  are  unworthy  men  in  the  Christian  ministry;  but 
there  never  were  so  many  true  and  earnest  men  in  its  ranks.  There 
are  sensational  preachers,  whose  buffoonery  is  the  sport  of  the  world, 
and  the  pain  of  the  Church;  but  the  Gospel  was  never  so  faithfully 
and  frequently  preached  as  it  now  is.  The  pulpit  on  the  whole  is  true 
to  its  mission,  and  therein  lies  its  power,  whose  fruitage  is  sure  to  ap- 
pear. Nor  are  there  wanting  other  signs  confirming  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

If  we  compare  the  present  standard  of  minifiletiaV  ^dLXx^^xXoTL^Yc^  ^i^ 
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Christian  <lenomination8,  the  number  and  equipment  of  our  various 
theological  Beminaries,  with  those  of  any  former  time,  the  improve- 
ment and  advance  are  indisputable  and  marked;  and  this  again  is  % 
sign  that  there  exists  a  higher  general  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
the  preacher's  calling.  lie  would  not  be  more  carefully  trained  if 
society  felt  that  his  vocation  was  losing  ground. 

If  we  compare  the  theological  lit<?rature  of  our  day  with  that  of  pre- 
vious periods,  we  must  conclude  that  Christian  doctrine  still  com- 
mands earnest  and  widespread  attention,  and  that  there  is  no  sign  of 
conscious  decadence  in  the  ranks  of  the  highest  Christian  scholarship. 

If  we  compare  the  present  attitude  of  the  public  press  to  the  pulpit 
to  that  of  any  preceding  time,  we  must  certainly  acknowledge  that  it 
is  not  more  unfrien<lly,  but  that  it  has  grown  in  respectful  and  appre- 
ciative tone.  If  the  newspaj)er  may  be  regarded  as  the  mirror  of 
])OpuIar  judgment,  the  proposition  that  the  Christian  pulpit  is  suffering 
in  the  general  estimate  of  its  importance  and  usefulness  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully defended.  Its  anathemas  are  treated  with  slight  courtesy,  it 
is  true,  for  its  sacerdotal  authority  is  denied,  and  we  believe  it  never 
had  any;  its  officious  interferences  with  affairs  of  ]>olitical  adminiv*«tra- 
tion  are  endure<l  with  impatience,  for  its  secular  j>ower  has  departetl, 
and  we  believe  the  alliance  of  Church  and  State  was  alwavs  an  evil, 
engendering  the  bondage  of  the  religious  teacher;  but  wherever  a  true 
man  speaks  the  message  of  God  from  the  heart,  the  present  time  i* 
ready  to  give  him  courteous  and  attentive  hearing.  The  living 
preacher  has  not  fallen  in  the  general  estimate,  nor  has  he  lost  hi* 
])ower.  I  believe  he  never  had  so  direct  an  access  to  men's  heads  and 
hearts,  and  his  very  independence  of  priestly  assumption,  and  of  politi- 
cal affiliations,  gives  increased  weight  to  his  burning  words. 

If  the  case  be  carried  into  the  court  of  statistical  evidence,  the  ques- 
tion under  debate  must  still  be  answered  in  the  negative.  If  the  power 
of  the  pulpit  may  be  measured  by  the  relative  increase  of  its  hearers, 
and  the  consequent  growth  in  church-membepjhip  and  charitable  gifts, 
there  is  certainly  no  cause  for  despondency.  True,  individual  churches 
are  all  the  while  decreasing  in  numbers,  decaying  in  energy,  and  ceas- 
ing their  existence;  but  the  losses  are  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  general  gains;  and  the  organization  of  new  churches,  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  Sunday-schools,  show  no  sign  of  abatement.  True, 
there  are  destitute  and  neglected  centres  in  all  our  great  cities,  and 
there  are  thousands  whose  feet  never  enter  our  church  doors.  But 
the  claim  that  the  masses  of  our  business  men,  and  even  of  the  so- 
called  laboring  classes,  are  indifferent  or  hostile  to  Christianity,  has 
no  very  substantial  basis.  Careful  canvassing  of  Eastx^m  and  Western 
cities,  whose  population  is  fifty  thousand  and  more,  reveals  the  fact 
that  our  merchants,  and  manufacturers  and  bankers  never  were  so 
largely  represented  in  the  regular  Sabbath  congregation  and  in  the 
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activities  of  the  cjiurch  as  they  are  to-day.  The  pastors  of  our  Metro- 
politan churches  testify  that  a  large  proportion,  in  many  cases  a  great 
majority,  of  their  regular  hearers  is  composed  of  mechafeiics  and  labor- 
ers. The  criticism  frequently  appears  that  conversions  are  so  few  as 
to  indicate  an  impending  danger  of  the  utmost  magnitude,  and  that 
unless  the  annual  increase  receive  speedy  and  marked  enlargement,  a 
rapid  decadence  in  numbers  and  influence  is  inevitable.  Yet  a  wider 
view  shows  that  in  spite  of  occasional  and  temporary  losses,  mainly  of 
local  significance,  the  advance  is  general  and  steady.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  the  population  of  the  country  has  in- 
creased nine-fold.  In  the  meantime  a  civil  war  of  unparalleled  mag- 
nitude has  decimated  our  ranks,  impoverished  our  resources  and  de- 
moralized society.  That  our  churches  have  not  been  dormant,  and 
that  the  pulpit  has  not  been  paralyzed,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
our  membership  has  grown  three  times  faster  than  our  population,  and 
that  it  has  increased  twenty-seven  fold  since  the  present  century 
opened;  while  a  comparison  of  the  moneys  contributed  for  educational 
and  evangelizing  purposes  reveals  a  much  greater  advance.  Such  fig- 
ures tell  their  own  story.  Christianity  is  not  in  a  state  of  decadence, 
and  it  follows  that  the  pulpit  is  not  false  to  its  high  trust,  nor  spend- 
ing its  strength  for  naught. 

The  great  historic  forces  reveal  their  enormous  strength  only  at  cer- 
tain grave  and  critical  periods.  It  is  the  hour  of  supreme  danger  that 
brings  the  hero  to  the  front.  When  Antioch  was  smitten  with  terror, 
Chrysostom  became  the  oracle  of  the  hour,  and  the  physician  of  dis- 
eased minds.  The  theatres  were  empty,  the  church  was  crowded. 
When  imperial  Rome  lay  trampled  beneath  the  heel  of  the  invading 
barbarian,  Augustine's  City  of  God  rallied  men  from  their  despair  and 
breathed  new  hope  into  their  souls.  When  corruption  and  levity 
reigned  in  the  Papal  Court,  Luther's  words  fell  as  hot  thunderbolts 
upon  the  hearts  of  men,  stirring  a  revolt  that  would  not  be  repressed, 
and  that  created  a  new  epoch  in  universal  civilization.  It  was  the 
pulpit  that  gave  birth  to  Protestantism,  and  by  whose  fiery  zeal  it 
triumphed  in  Wittenberg,  Greneva  and  Edinboro.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  more  recent  times  furnish  no  parallels  to  these  ancient  victories. 
Here,  too,  the  denial  or  the  doubt  must  be  squarely  challenged.  Eng- 
land was  roused  from  its  spiritual  lethargy  by  the  preaching  of  White- 
field,  Wesley,  and  their  associates.  The  French  Revolution  gave  Con- 
tinental atheism  its  death  blow,  and  men  turned  again  to  the  forgotten 
and  despised  ministers  of  the  Church.  And  when  our  own  armies 
faced  each  other,  through  four  long  weary  years,  in  a  death-grapple  for 
national  existence  and  the  maintenance  of  universal  liberty,  the  Chris- 
tian pulpit  was  foremost  in  its  appeals  and  encouragements.  The  darkest 
days  heard  the  most  fervent  prayers,  and  provoked  the  most  ringiu«: 
calls  to  patience,  courage  and  hope.  We  felt  that  owt  e^xx-ft^  <io\3\^  \vciV 
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fail,  because  it  was  the  cause  of  God  and  humanity,  of  order  and  lib- 
erty; and  that  moral  conviction  held  the  nation  to  its  costly  task.  No 
man  was  more  (leeply  and  gratefully  conscious  of  the  potency  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  {KK>ple,  as  organized  in  the  churches  and  guided 
by  its  pulpits,  than  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  his  frank,  hearty 
acknowledgment  of  his  indebtedness  to  its  unfailing  and  outspoken 
support  has  long  been  familiar  to  our  ears.  Among  the  forces  that 
preserved  the  nation  from  anarchy  and  barbarism,  none  was  more  po- 
tent and  unwearied  than  the  pulpit.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt,  that 
upon  the  recurrence  of  any  similar  crisis  in  the  future,  or  in  the  event 
of  any  social  disturbance  of  serious  proportions,  the  Christian  pulpit 
would  at  once  spring  to  the  front  as  the  prophet  of  order  and  justice. 

There  is  one  more  form  of  comparison  which  adds  its  impressive 
testimony  to  this  discussion.  That  there  has  been  substantial  im- 
provement, since  the  l>eginning  of  the  present  century,  in  the  moral 
tone  of  our  Christian  communities,  must  appear  upon  the  most  cur- 
sory  examination.  The  Church  has  made  its  testimony  on  temper- 
ance, humanity,  and  personal  purity,  felt  in  all  circles  of  social  life. 
Slavery  has  been  trampled  out.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  brandy 
flask  was  no  stranger  to  the  clergy  of  New  England.  The  names  that 
we  mention  most  frequently  as  the  names  of  our  departed  pulpit 
princes,  who  carried  their  mantles  with  them  when  they  died,  belong 
to  a  time  when  society  was  burdened  and  cursed  with  customs,  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  among  us  for  a  day,  and  whose  very  names 
have  become  obsolete.  The  more  closely  one  scans  the  life  of  the  last 
century,  and  compares  it  with  that  of  the  present  day,  the  more  evi- 
dent does  it  become  that  the  average  moral  tone  has  steadily  risen. 
The  moral  indignation  with  which  the  recent  infamous  disclosures  of 
the  London  press  were  received,  the  hot  and  righteous  anger  with 
which  the  corrupters  of  youth  were  visited,  without  regard  to  their 
rank  and  station,  are  encouraging  signs  and  unmistakable  evidences 
of  a  vigorous  and  sound  moral  life.  And  no  less  significant  is  the 
compulsory  retirement  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  under  trial  for 
adultery.  Never  more  can  the  days  of  unblushing  debauchery  re- 
turn. Royalty  and  nobility  are  no  more  to  be  screened  in  their  sins. 
And  this  trinitv  of  vices,  inhumanitv,  drunkenness  and  licentiousness, 
is  the  Satanic  conspiracy  against  which,  from  the  very  beginning,  the 
Christian  pulpit  has  been  compelled  to  measure  its  strength.  The 
advance  in  moral  tone  is  an  indirect,  but  none  the  less  significant  a 
tribute,  to  the  power  of  the  Christian  teacher. 

There  still  remains  the  plea,  however,  that  the  pulpit  of  the  present 
day  is  lacking  in  originality,  wanting  in  the  creative  quality  of 
thought.  It  may  be  said  that  preaching  has  long  since  qjassed  its 
classical  period,  and  that  for  its  best  models  we  must  take  counsel  of 
t\\e  past.     It  would  be  invidious  to  compare  the  best  American  and 
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Earopean  preachers  of  the  present  with  those  of  any  former  genera- 
tion, but  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  in  all  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  pulpit  power,  in  grasp  of  mind,  certainty  of  personal  con- 
Tiction,  clearness  of  statement,  fulness  and  depth  of  sympathy,  direct- 
ness of  address,  and  evangelical  substance,  the  pulpit  of  our  time  need 
deprecate  the  comparison.     At  the  utmost  an  unfavorable  decision  on 
this  matter  would  only  make  clear,  what  no  one  has  been  disposed  to 
deny  or  doubt,  that  the  pulpit  is  no  exception  to  the  laws  of  mental 
progress.     Every  department  of  intellectual  activity  has  its  creative 
epochs;  poetry,  art,  architecture,  science,  music,  philosophy     The 
golden  age  of  Greece  lasted  only  eighty  years.    English  literature  has 
had  but  a  single  Elizabethan  period.     The  intellectual  decadence  of 
a  generation  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  cannot  boast  of 
a  Homer,  or  a  Socrates,  or  a  Michael  Angelo,  or  a  Raphael,  or  a  Han- 
del, or  an  Aristotle,  or  a  Shakespeare.     Assimulation  is  at  least  quite 
as  important  as  creation.     Progress  must  not  be  too  rapid;  the  new 
paths,  roughly  notched  through  the  tangled  thickets  and  close-set 
forests  of  thought,  need  to  be  widened  and  cleared  for  the  feet  of  the 
great  multitude.     It  will  be  time  enough  for  a  second  and  greater 
Shakespeare  when  we  have  mastered  the  Avon  bard.     The  period  of 
patient,  uneventful  appropriation  is  very  far  from  being  wasted  time; 
nay,  it  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  new  and  higher  creation.    He 
who  would  see  farther  than  his  predecessors  must  first  climb  his  way 
to  their  shoulders,  and  that  is  every  day  becoming  a  more  difficult 
task.    To  expect  each  generation  to  produce  a  brighter  galaxy  than  its 
predecessor  is  to  demand  the  unreasonable  and  impossible.     Oranted 
that  there  are  no  such  preachers  now  as  they  of  the  olden  time;  that 
Paul,  and  Luther,  and  Savonarola,  and  Whitefield,  and  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, have  left  no  successors,  the  decline  of  pulpit  power  is  not  there- 
by proven.     This  only  shows  that  the  pulpit  is  no  exception  to  that 
universal  law  of  thought,  according  to  which  creative  epochs  are  ex- 
ceptional, few  and  far  between.     The  pulpit,  like  science,  literature 
and  art,  has  its  brilliant  periods,  its  signal  and  impressive  triumphs, 
its  crowned  princes  and  laureled  captains.     But  for  every  command- 
ing general  there  must  be  hundreds  of  colonels,  thousands  of  captains, 
tens  of  thousands  of  sergeants,  and  millions  of  privates.     And  that 
army  is  the  best,  whose  average  military  training  and  efficiency,  in  its 
line  officers,  and  rank   and  file,  are  highest.     And  therefore,  if  the 
facts  warrant  the  statement  that  the  average  Christian  pulpit  does  its 
work  in  our  day  with  an  ability  and  success  equal  to  that  of  any  pre- 
ceding age,  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  decline  in  the  power  of  the 
pulpit.     The  question  is  not  easy  of  settlement;  but  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  avow  my  faith  in  the  justice  of  such  a  conclusion;  and  for  this  con- 
clusion I  have  tried  to  give  my  reasons. 
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III.— RECENT  THEOLOGICAL  LITERATURE  IN  GERMANY. 

controversies  about  the  waldensian  bible  and  the  revision  uf 
m'thkr's  version,  ritschl's  theology  in  poetry. 

I5y  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York. 

The  autumn  is  fruitful  in  important  theological  works  of  Germany. 
Tlie  lan<l  of  the  Reformation  is  now  and  will  continue  for  some  time 
to  Ik?  tlie  cliief  workshop  of  Protestant  theology  and  philosophy; 
although  one  of  the  most  learned  German  professors  told  me,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  that  theological  science  is  fast  emigrating  to  America,  and 
will  soon  die  out  in  Germany.  Having  spent  the  last  two  months  in 
personal  intercourse  with  German  divines,  I  am  able  to  give  notice  of 
a  number  of  books  which  will  appear  shortly. 

Professor  Schtlrer,  of  Giessen,  has  finished  and  nearly  ready  for 
])ublication,  a  secon<l  edition  of  his  ZeitgeschicJite  Jesu — /.  6.,  the  his- 
tory of  the  age  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  This  is  a  new  branch  of 
Church  history,  founded  by  Schneckenburger.  It  presents  in  a  con- 
nected view  the  |>olitical,  literary,  social,  moral  and  religious  condition 
of  the  first  century,  as  far  as  it  bears  on  the  origin  of  Christianity, 
and  illustrates  the  New  Testament.  SehQrer  confines  himself  to  the 
Jewish  world,  and  omits  the  heathen.  The  second  edition  is  thor- 
oughly revised  and  enlarged,  and  will  be  published  in  two  volumes 
instead  of  one.  An  English  translation  from  advanced  proof-sheets  is 
in  course  of  preparation  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Crombie,  and  will 
be  published  in  a  few  months  by  T.  <fe  T.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh.  In 
this  improved  form  the  work  will  for  some  time  remain  a  standard. 
Dr.  SchUrer  is  a  thorough  and  conscientious  critical  scholar,  and  has 
mastered  the  extensive  Jewish  apocryphal,  pseud-epigraphical,  an«l 
rabbinical  literature.  He  belongs  to  the  moderate  liberal  school,  and 
is  in  the  prime  of  life  (born  1844). 

Professor  Harnack,  of  the  same  university,  one  of  the  ablest  patris- 
tic scholars  of  the  age,  though  quite  young  yet,  has  elaborated  the 
first  volume  of  a  DogmengeachicJUey  or  History  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine. It  is  in  the  printer's  hands,  and  will  appear  in  October.  It 
embraces  the  first  three  centuries  to  the  Council  of  Nicaea  (325),  and 
works  up  the  results  of  the  discoveries  and  researches  which  have  been 
made  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  which  supersede  all  previous 
histories  of  that  important  period.  Harnack  prepared  the  way  for 
this  new  book  by  his  investigations  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Apolo- 
gists of  the  second  century,  his  essays  on  Gnosticism  and  Ignatius,  and 
especially  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Dklnche  of  the  Tkcelve  Apostles, 
discovered  by  Bryennios,  which  has  raised  such  a  sensation  and  called 
forth  so  large  a  number  of  books  and  tracts  within  the  short  space  of 
twenty  months  in  Germany,  France,  England  and  the  United  States. 

JJarnack's    Dogmejigeschichie,    \^  ow^    oi  ?w   «,erles  of   text  books 
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(Sammiung  Theologischer  Lehrbiicher),  which  are  to  be  published  by  the 
firm  of  Mohr,  in  Freiburg,  L  B.,  and  will  be  a  liberal  counterpart  of  Zock- 
ler's  encylopaBdic  series  of  text  books,  which  are  strictly  orthodox. 

Professor  Holtzmann,  of  Strassburg,  one  of  the  ablest  and  sharpest 
of  the  higher  critics,  has  prepared  for  this  Freiburg  series  of  theo- 
logical text  books  a  Critical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
(M)4  pages),  which  left  the  press  this  month  (September).  It  is  a 
worthy  successor  of  the  Introductions  of  Bleek,  Reuss,  and  Hilgen- 
feld,  and  represents  the  present  stage  of  critical  research.  Although 
Holtzmann  belongs  to  the  liberal  school  of  critics,  he  does  justice  to 
the  more  conservative  and  orthodox  views,  and  is,  in  this  respect,  far 
superior  to  Hilgenfeld.  A  serious  defect  is  the  want  of  an  alpha- 
betical index,  which  is  indispensable  for  convenient  use  of  such  a 
book.  He  has  also  in  hand  a  second  and  revised  edition  of  his  work 
on  the  Synoptical  Gospels^  which  is  the  most  learned  and  acute  dis- 
cussion of  the  complicated  synoptical  problem,  or  the  origin  and  rela- 
tionship of  the  first  three  Gospels. 

In  the  same  series  are  to  appear  a  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Test., 
by  Prof.  Budde,  of  Bonn;  an  Old  Test.  Theology,  by  Prof.  Smend,  of 
Basel;  aNewTest.Theology,bySchurer,of  Giessen;  S3rmbolics,byKat- 
tenbusch,  of  Giessen ;  Dogmatics,  by  Nitzsch,  of  Kiel ;  Ethics,  by  Weiss, 
of  Tiibingen ;  and  a  hand-book  of  Homiletics,  by  Prof.  Bassermann,  of 
Heidelberg.    The  whole  series  dese]*ves  to  be  reproduced  in  English. 

The'  veteran  Prof.  Hase,  of  Jena,  has  just  issued  the  first  volume 
of  his  Lectures  on  Church  History^  which  is  to  be  followed  by  two 
other  volumes.  It  embraces  the  ancient  Church.  For  half  a  century 
Hase  has  been  teaching  Church  History.  His  brief  Manual  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  historical  miniature  painting.  The  tenth  and  last  edition 
appeared  in  1877.  The  Lectures  bear  to  it  the  same  relation  as  his 
Lectures  on  the  Life  of  Christ  to  his  compendious  Life  of  Christ.  He 
expands  the  views  which  are  but  briefly  stated  in  the  text  book.  Hase 
is  a  man  of  cultivated  taste,  and  pays  great  attention  to  the  history 
of  Christian  art,  which  was  neglected  by  Neander,  Gieseler,  and  Baur. 
His  text  book  will  probably  not  be  published  again.  The  Manual  of 
Dr.  Kurtz  has  now  the  monopoly  of  Grerman  text  books  of  Church 
History.  The  venerable  author,  who  was  twenty-five  years  Professor 
of  Church  History  in  Dorpat,  spends  the  rest  of  his  days  at  Marburg, 
and  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  successful  Manual. 
He  has  rewritten  it  three  or  four  times  and  quadrupled  its  size.  Early 
in  this  year  he  published  the  ninth  edition  in  2  vols.,  or  4  parts,  with 
the  latest  improvements.  It  supersedes  all  earlier  editions.  It  is  a 
shame  that  the  poor  English  translation  of  an  old  edition  is  still  kept  in 
the  market  both  in  Scotland  and  America,  and  even  used  as  a  text  book 
in  some  of  our  theological  seminaries.  A  good  book  becomes  a  bad 
book  if  it  is  the  enemy  of  a  better  one.     Dr.  Kutti.  \.o\^  xafc  xXi'aX*  nXjl^^ 
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continued  Btudy  of  C'hureli  History  had  liberalised  his  views,  aeepened 
hit*  charily,  and  extended  his  catholicity.  How  can  it  be  otherwise? 
The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  greater  than  any  denomination  or  sect,  and 
greater  than  all  of  them  put  together.  A  new  edition  of  Hagenbath*s 
Church  History  has  also  begun  to  appear,  with  a  literary  appendix  by 
Prof.  Nippold,  who  now  fills  the  professorship  in  Jena  vacated  by  the 
resignation  of  Hase. 

An  interesting  controversy  is  going  on  about  the  so-called  WaUkn- 
sian  Jiible,     It  was  long  known  that  no  less  than  fourteen  editions  of 
the  German  Bible  were  printed  at  Niiremburg,  Augsburg  and  Frank- 
furt, before  Luther.     It  is  sometimes  asserted  by   Roman   Catholic 
writers,  to  the  disparagement  of  Luther^s  merits,  that  these  fourteen 
editions  were  as  many  different  translations;  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
are  only  variations  of  one  and  the  same  vereion.     A  few  months  ago. 
Dr.  Lndwig  Keller,  Archivarius  of  the  State  documents  of  Miinster, 
in  Westphalia,  suggested  that  this  German  Bible  was  the  work  of  the 
Waldenses,  and  not  of  the   Catholic   Church.      He  holds   that  the 
Waldenses   were   widely  spread  all  over  Grermany  in   the  fifteenth 
century,  and  influenced  even  Staupitz,  the  fatherly  friend  and  coun- 
selor of  Luther.     His  conviction  was  readily  accepted  even  by  those 
reviewers  of  his  books  on  the  Anabaptists  and  on  *'  the  Reformation 
and  the  older  Reform  Parties,"  who  rejected  his  vindication  of  the 
Anabaptists  against  the  calumnies  of  their  op])onents  and  persecutors. 
Dr.  H.  Haupt,  librarian  at  Wurzburg,  in  a  monograph  of  64  pages,  on 
The    German  Bibh  translation  of  the  mediaeval  Waldenses  in  the 
Codex    l^eplensis  (a  MS.  of  that  translation  found   in   Bohemia  and 
recently  published  in  the  interest  of  German  philolog}*  at  Munich), 
endeavored  to   prove   the  conjecture  of  Keller,  partly  from  certain 
Waldensian  peculiarities  of  the  translation,  partly  from  sundry  addi- 
tions in   that  codex.     But  his  arguments  are  inconclusive.     This  has 
just  bi*en  shown  by  Dr.  Jostes,  a  philologist  in  Miinster,  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Die  WcUdenser  und  die  vorlutherische  Z>.  Bibeliiber  setzung 
(Miinster,  44  pages).     Dr.  Keller  told  me  at  Mtinster,  two  weeks  ago, 
that  Jostes  was  right  against  Haupt,  but  had  not  proved  the  Catholic 
origin  of  the  translation;  that  he  himself  (Dr.  K.)  had  since  discov- 
ered  better  arguments  for  the  Waldensian  origin,  and  intended  to 
discuss   the  whole  question  in  a  special  work  he  hoped  to  finisli  by 
next  Christmas — Adhiic  ttubjudice  lis  est. 

In  this  connection  I  mav  sav  a  few  words  about  the  tentative  revis- 
ion  of  Luther's  Bible  version,  which  has  been  before  the  Grennan 
public  since  1883,  under  the  title,  Probebibel.  It  is  far  less  thoroughly 
done  than  the  English  Revision,  and  meets  with  greater  opposition. 
One  party,  headed  by  Luthardt  and  Kliefoth,  oppose  it  on  conserva- 
tive grounds,  and  would  rather  have  Luther,  with  all  his  errors  and 
inaccuracies,  than  this  revision.     I^ut  the  overwhelming  mass  of  schol- 
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an  condemn  its  timidity  and  ultra  conservatism  both  in  text,  render- 
ings and  antiquated  forms  of  language.  It  leaves  the  textit8  recepUia 
even  in  the  New  Testament  untouched,  as  if  it  were  infallible,  and  retains 
a  large  mass  of  acknowledged  mistranslations,  especially  in  the  Old 
Testament;  as  if  Luther's  views  were  above  the  inspired  words  of 
apostles  and  prophets.  There  is  hardly  a  single  professor  in  the  uni- 
versities in  favor  of  it,  except  the  revisers,  as  Delitzsch  and  Schlott- 
mann,  who  wrote  in  its  defense.  It  contains  many  valuable  improve- 
ments, but  in  its  present  shape  it  will  not  be  accepted,  and  is  to 
be  revised  again  by  the  same  or  another  committee.  A  Swiss  company 
of  scholars  is  likewise  engaged  in  a  revision  of  the  Grerman  Bible,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Zurich  version,  which  dates  from  Leo  Juda,  and  has 
undergone  a  revision  from  time  to  time.  It  has  the  merit  of  greater 
accuracy,  but  lacks  the  unction  and  poetry  of  Luther's  version. 

Of  all  theological  university  professors  at  this  time.  Dr.  Ritschl,. 
of  Grdttingen,  wields  the  greatest  influence  and  has  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a  school.  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  it  here,  but  will  direct  atten- 
tion to  his  latest  work,  the  History  of  Pietismy  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication (Vol.  I.  and  the  first  part  of  Vol.  II.  have  appeared),  and  to  a 
remarkable  poem  of  his  pupil.  Dr.  Thikdtter,  just  published,  which 
puts  Ritschl's  theology  into  poetry.  It  is  entitled,  Einhard  und 
Imma  (Heidelberg),  and  based  on  the  well-known  legend  of  the 
famous  secretary  and  historian  of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  and  his 
marriage  with  his  daughter  Imma,  or  Emma.  Tliikotter  makes  him 
the  exponent  of  the  ethical  and  practical  theology,  in  opposition  to 
the  metaphysical  scholasticism  and  contemplative  mysticism  of  the 
monk  Adalbert  (p.  28  sgg.).  A  year  ago  he  published  a  popular  sum- 
mary of  Ritschl's  theology,  which  has  just  been  translated  into 
French,  under  the  title.  The  Tlieology  of  the  Future  {La  Theologie  de 
PAvenir).  He  is  a  popular  pastor  of  Bremen,  and  combines  with  theo- 
logical and  literary  culture  the  gift  of  poetry,  which  shines  brightest 
in  the  songs  of  Imma  and  Einhard.  The  first  chapter  introduces  the 
reader  into  the  Schola  Palatina,  where  Charlemagne,  as  a  Christian 
David,  is  surrounded  by  Alcuin,  Wamefried,  Angilbert,  Theodulf,. 
Adalbert,  Einhard  and  other  distinguished  scholars,  whom  he  called 
from  different  countries  to  give  lustre  to  his  court  and  to  aid  him  in 
his  grand  scheme  to  educate  the  Grerman  barbarians  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Church.  In  this  chapter  the  two  theologies  contend  with 
each  other,  and  the  Emperor  gives  preference  to  that  of  Einhard. 
The  epic  ends  in  a  glorification  of  the  new  German  empire,  with  the 

new  Charlemagne  of,  the  house  of  HohenzoUern : 

«<  HeU  HokenxoUerrCs  Biwne I    HeU  Kaiser  WUhelm  Dir  I 
Da  deuUchen  Landes  Ehrt,  Da  deutschen  Volkes  Zier  ! 
Hoch  auf  dem  Niederwalde  schaut  uoeU  ins  Lnnd  hinnus 
Qirmama  mil  dem  Schwei  te  und  schafft  den  Wdschen  Graus, 
Die  deutschen  Waffen  bWzen  in  starker  Mannenhand : 

**MUOoUfiir  Deutschland's  Kaiser,  mU  Oott/tir*8  Vaterloadr'* 
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IV.— IMPORTANT  FEATirRES  6F    THE   DIVORCE  QUES- 
TION FOR  PULPIT  TREATMENT. 
By  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike,  Royaltox,  Vt. 

NO.  II. 
HINTS    ON   THE   TREATMENT   OP   IT. 

1.  Sfudi/  the  causes.  Thin  should  be  done  as  widely  and  thoronghly 
as  ])0S8iblc.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  study  of  the  facts.  I  name 
the  leading  causes,  and  make  brief  remarks  on  them: 

The  jrroximate  cause  of  the  increase  of  divorces  is  our  loose  divorce 
laws  and  the  procedure  under  them.  In  several  States  the  increased 
lefral  facilities  for  obtaining  divorces,  and  the  increased  number 
granted  are  closely  connected.  The  relaxation  of  the  laws  seems  to 
toll  invariably  on  the  statistics;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  such  legal 
restrictions  as  have  been  made  generally  check  the  increase  or  reduce 
the  number.  The  accessibility  of  the  courts,  the  frequency  of  their 
terms,  the  8C(?recy  of  their  proceedings,  the  haste,  or  delay,  in  put- 
ting causes  on  trial,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  defendant,  the  kind 
of  evidence  allowed,  the  consequences  of  the  divorce  in  respect  of 
remarriage  or  punishment  for  the  offence  leading  to  it,  are  each  im- 
]>ortant  elements  in  the  problem.  The  chief  secret  of  the  excellent 
record  of  New  Jersey,  to  give  an  illustration,  is  probably  in  the  pecu- 
liarly strict  features  of  her  procedure.  And  still  further  the  absence, 
or  neglect,  of  all  puTiishment  for  desertion,  for  extreme  cruelty,  and 
generally  even  for  adultery,  exposes  the  family  to  great  perils.  Were 
the  family  attended  from  its  beginning  to  its  end  with  anything  like  the 
legal  safeguards  which  protect  property,  divorces  and  bad  marriages 
would  be  vastly  fewer  than  they  are. 

The  lack  of  uniform  divorce  laws  throughout  the  United  States  is 
another  cause  of  the  evil.  The  divorce  broker  sits  in  his  office,  and 
from  the  com])ilation9  prepared  for  his  use,  assigns  his  applications  to 
one  State  or  another  as  may  best  suit  each  case.  One  inviting  territory 
requires  only  ninety  days'  residence:  another  does^-or  did  recently— 
generously  require  a  divorce  of  her  courts  whenever  the  judge  who 
hears  the  cause  "  decrees  the  case  to  be  within  the  reason  of  the  law, 
within  the  general  mischief  the  law  is  intended  to  remedy,  or  within 
what  it  may  be  presumed  would  have  been  i)rovided  against  by  the 
legislature  establishing  the  foregoing  causes  of  divorce,  had  it  foreseen 
the  specific  case  and  found  language  to  meet  it  without  including 
cases  not  within  the  same  reason  !"  Until  lately,  Maine  did  most  of 
her  large  divorce  business  under  a  clause  giving  general  discretion  to 
the  courts,  as  did  Connecticut  a  good  deal  of  hers  until  1878.* 

*  NoTS.— The  subfltitution  of  the  law  of  Maasachusetts,  with  its  aeren  oauaea  for  din>roe  and 
some  additional  restriction,  which  was  made  March  13. 1883,  has  greatiy  redaeed  diTorccs  in  HaiM. 
In  the  two  years  ending  Dec.  31.  1884.  all  decrees,  including  those  made  nin,  were  only  446 
AD  annoal  aveiage  of  584  (or  the  pretiooa  four  yean. 
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Bat  let  as  not  overestimate  the  divorces  granted  to  parties  ranning 
from  one  State  to  another.  Conflicting  and  dissimilar  laws  encourage 
fraud  and  sadly  complicate  the  marriage  stattM,  and  for  this  reason 
especially  they  should  be  brought  toward  uniformity.  But  there  is  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  the  number  of  divorces 
granted  to  persons  who  are  not  in  good  faith  residents  of  the  States 
where  the  divorces  are  obtained  is  now  much  smaller,  for  the  region 
as  a  whole,  than  is  generally  thought  true.  The  evil  prevails  chiefly 
in  the  great  cities  and  certain  other  rather  limited  localities.  We 
must  remember  that  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  entire  country 
is  in  towns  having  less  than  10,000  people  in  them.  Testimony,  or 
positive  proof,  has  come  to  me  from  all  New  England  and  from  some 
Western  States,  going  to  show  that  probably  nine-tenths  of  their 
divorces  are  granted  to  their  own  citizens.  Divorces  are  very  often 
more  numerous,  in  proportion  to  population,  in  rural  counties  than  in 
the  large  cities.  The  more  serious  aspect  of  the  evil  is,  in  my  present 
judgment,  the  hold  it  has  upon  the  lower,  but  not  the  lowest,  classes 
throughout  the  country  as  a  whole.  If  we  should  get  uniformity  it 
might  be  on  a  lower  general  average  that  would  reduce  the  better 
status  to  the  common  level,  and  even  increase  the  number  of  divorces 
in  the  country,  and  put  off  the  day  of  completed  reform.  Constitu- 
tional amendment  in  behalf  of  uniformity  is,  more  properly,  a  thing 
of  the  future. 

The  operation  of  the  increased  property  rights  of  married  women 
deserves  attention  here,  as  well  as  for  other  important  reasons.  Testi- 
mony on  the  connection  of  this  movement  with  the  increase  of 
divorces  and  kindred  evils  is  very  conflicting.  Some  close  observers 
put  it  at  the  head  of  all  causes.  This  may  be  the  case  in  certain  com- 
munities: it  doubtless  has  its  influence  in  many  divorces  in  most  sec- 
tions. It  very  likely  enters  into  many  of  the  divorces  granted  in 
Massachusetts  to  those  who  have  been  married  ten  years  or  more — 
which  is  one-half  the  entire  number — and  combines  with  lust  and 
intemperance  to  provoke,  divorces  among  the  rich.  Among  the  wealthy, 
also,  a  so-called  housekeeper  is  often  more  agreeable  than  a  wife  with 
the  claims  the  latter  may  make  to  property.  A  generous  alimony  and 
independence  are  also  sometimes  preferred  by  the  wife  to  continuance 
in  married  life.  The  fact  that,  practically,  the  same  period  covers  the 
extension  of  the  property  and  other  rights  of  women,  and  the  increase 
of  divorces,  is  certainly  of  some  significance.  A  similar  conjunction 
occurred  in  Roman  history.  But  I  incline  to  think  the  two  move- 
ments co-ordinate  and  interacting,  rather  than  related  as  direct  cause 
and  effect. 

Intemperance  is  a  frequent,  but  by  no  means  the  most  frequent 
occasion  of  divorces.  I  should  not  venture  an  opinion  on  the  extent 
of  it  farther  than  that  it  probably  does  not  appear  as  ^  V^^^ckXi^  ot  c^\3l- 
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tribatoiy  cause  in  half  the  cases  at  the  most;  and  then  it  is  so  com- 
bined with  others  that  assignment  of  proportionate  responsibility  i» 
hopelessly  difficult. 

Could  we  get  at  the  entire  facts,  in  all  probability  some  form  of 
w^rong  sexual  relations  would  be  found  to  be  the  most  frequent  single 
occasion  of  divorces  that  exists.  Adultery,  of  one  or  both  parties; 
lustful  abuse  of  the  marriage  relation;  the  absence  of  children,  either 
for  purely  natural  or  immoral  reasons — in  short,  the  whole  class  of 
evils  which  the  physician  understands  better  than  anybody  else — indi- 
cate what  is  meant  here.  I  will  not  enlarge,  but  simply  say,  that  the 
faithful  minister  of  the  gospel  will  not  need  to  go  far  to  find  material 
))roof  of  these  intimations.  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  an  active  and 
united  interest  on  the  part  of  both  parents  in  the  intelligent  training 
of  their  children,  also  helps  supply  the  conditions  for  the  increase  of 
divorces  and  the  reduction  of  the  family  to  the  smallest  influence  over 
society. 

But  beyond  and  back  of  all  these  are  other  very  grave  causes.  The 
movement  goes  on  where  laws  have  done  little  to  facilitate  it,  bnt 
have  only  held  the  way  for  it  open.  This  is  true  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  also  true  that  in  many  countries  in  Europe  the  divorce  rate  has 
doubled  in  about  the  same  time  that  it  has  here — within  thirty  years, 
or  less.     Therefore,  we  should  study 

2.  The  nature  of  the  evil  and  the  roots  of  the  more  obvious  catises. 
Among  these  lines  of  study,  I  suggest,  first,  the  material  drift  of 
modem  life.  The  invention  or  application  of  steam,  electricity,  and 
the  modem  factory  system  are,  practically,  in  this  country  all  the 
work  of  the  last  fifty  years.  In  England,  the  factory  system  is  some- 
what older,  but  its  present  form  is  scarcely  so.  The  industry,  the 
education,  the  religious  and  social  life  that  once  found  most  of  their 
activities  supplied  within  the  home,  are  now  fed  from  wider  sources; 
and  bad,  as  well  as  good  results  come  of  it.  The  modem  industrial 
system  is,  moreover,  strongly  individualistic.  It  knows  little  of  the 
Family  in  making  its  contracts.  It  deals  mostly  with  individuals.  The 
old  domestic  system  of  labor  generally  encouraged  larg^  families:  the 
modern  frequently  discourages  them.  Large  numbers  of  people  find 
themselves  handicapped  in  the  industrial  race  if  they  enter  it  with 
many  children. 

The  reUgiouSy  ethical  and  political  tendencies  of  the  nineteenth 
and  earlier  centuries  may  be  studied  at  this  point.  The  names  of 
Watt,  Arkwright,  Adam  Smith,  Blackstone  and  Rousseau  represent  a 
common  tendency  in  their  several  departments  of  influence.  All  gave 
to  the  world  their  great  works  within  the  same  twenty -flve  years.  The 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  French  Revolution 
came  within  this  period,  which  ushered  in  a  century  of  specialization, 
of  individualism.     But  going  along  with  it,  and  far  back  of  it^  lay  the 
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ethical  and  religious  methods  and  ideas  of  the  times.  Hobbes,  Locke, 
Home,  and  afterward,  Bentham,  Austin  and  Mill,  either  fostered  or 
represented  the  movement.  Protestant  theology,  and  Protestant  life 
still  more,  fed  the  ethical  and  social  springs  of  the  era.  A  new  coun- 
try and  a  union  of  independent  colonies,  settled  and  formed  by  people 
who  struck  out  for  themselves  in  a  time  when  the  historical  relations 
of  institutions  were  little  thought  of  and  less  understood — the  pecul- 
iar American  problems  of  political  and  religious  liberty  and  their 
sects  and  strifes — are  essential  elements  in  the  work  of  explanation 
and  treatment. 

ThA  %tudy  of  socicU  institutions  in  their  fuller  historical  develop* 
,fnent^  is  especially  recommended  to  those  toho  toould  understand  what 
is  involved  in  the  Divorce  question  ;  or^  more  exactly y  the  American 
proiblem  of  the  Family,  For,  let  me  stop  to  say  just  here  without  en- 
largement, that  the  Family  is  the  real  problem  underneath  the  divorce 
question;  and  reflection  will  show  how  largely  it  enters  into  the  ques- 
tions presented  by  the  Mormon  iniquity,  Indian  civilization,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Southern  negro,  the  economic  difficulties  of  the  times^ 
the  future  political  and  social  place  of  woman,  not  to  speak  of  grave 
problems  of  education  and  religion.  Sir  Henry  Maine  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  school  of  students  in  the  history  of  social  institutions  that 
has  upset  many  of  the  theories  that  dominated  a  large  part  of  the 
great  political  and  social  movements  familiar  to  representative  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  very  question  of 
the  modem  family.  McLennan,  Morgan,  Spencer  and  Tylor  represent 
another  scho<d,  whose  views  and  material  demand  careful  attention. 
We  should  also  go  beyond  the  well-known  histories  of  Greece  and 
Rome  to  fuller  accounts  of  the  early  Aryan  histitutions.  For  early  and 
later  East  Indian  custom,  the  village  communities  of  the  Sclavonians, 
and  the  brilliant  pages  of  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  in  his  Ancient  City, 
have  many  a  lesson  for  us.  The  latter  especially,  in  its  excellent 
American  edition,  will  give  the  preacher  some  fresh  and  much-needed 
themes  concerning  the  relations  of  Religion,  the  Family,  and  the  State. 

I  have  space  for  only  a  few  briefly-put  suggestions  on  the  Biblical 
worHc.  The  method  of  the  Biblical  treatment  of  the  Family  and  di- 
vorce should  be  noted.  An  historical  process  runs  through  it  all. 
The  family  appears  in  the  course  of  historical  narrative,  of  political 
development,  and  of  the  unfolding  of  the  principles  of  the  kingdom 
of  Gk>d  in  contact  with  actual  life.  Of  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  these  hints  may  be  given.  Our  Lord  does  not  so  much 
give  positive  laws  or  narrow  rules  of  legislation,  as  He  does  the 
deepest  universal  principles.  St.  Paul  does  not  add  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Family  as  taught  by  Christ,  but  rather  makes  application  of  it  to 
concrete  problems  of  his  own  time.  The  conversation,  or  conversa- 
tions  of  our  Lord  upon  divorce  may  properly  be  \iiidet%\.oo^  ^a  ^^"^^ 
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l>oyond  the  captiouA  quention  of  divorce  propounded  by  Hia  interlocu- 
tors.  lie  really,  under  the  guitte  of  an  answer  to  a  narrow,  malicious 
qucHtion,  goes  into  what,  in  the  light  of  general  Scripture,  may  be 
interpreted  as  the  essential  principles  of  the  Family.  For  the  passage 
in  Mark  x:  2-12  involves  the  natural  idea  of  the  Family:  its  exclu- 
lively  monogamous  feature,  its  physical  basis  in  sex,  its  true  motive 
«nd  soul  in  conjugal  affection — the  two  together  constituting  a  dual 
basis  of  a  morally  inseparable  union,  unless  it  be  for  a  cause  like 
death  or  adultery,  which  strikes  at  the  outward  and  formal  expression 
of  the  inner  affection — ^and  the  unity  of  the  two  until  flesh  fails.  In 
other  words,  the  true  reading  of  the  passage  properly  finds  in  it  the 
^constitution  and  principles  of  the  Family.  Marriage,  divorce,  nuchas- 
tity,  the  duty  and  rights  of  the  individual,  are  to  be  explained  largely 
from  the  point  of  view  the  Family  gives  us.  None  of  the  evils  we 
-deplore  are  simply  individual:  they  are  domestic,  organic,  social.  In- 
temperance may  be  an  individual  vice;  licentiousness  is  far  more  dual. 
It  is  organic  as  concerns  the  Family  and  society.  Its  categories  of 
OHtimation  are  verv  unlike  those  of  theft,  drunkenness  and  the  like, 
^o,  too,  the  problems  of  marriage  and  divorce  rise  far  above  the  low 
individualistic  plane  of  contract  They  deal  with  more  than  two 
persons  in  a  relation.  They  are  the  parts  of  a  whole,  and  are  only 
the  elements  of  an  institution  which  is  vital  in  itself  and  vital  to  society 
iind  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

And  then,  there  is  the  wide  field  of  the  piace  and  use  of  the  home 
in  the  great  work  of  training  children  (and  parents,  too)  to  intelli- 
gence, industry,  obedience,  courage,  self-denial  for  others,  and  in  the 
great  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion  and  of  political  life.  In  spite 
of  all  that  may  be  said  of  our  home  life,  the  Family  is  probably 
relatively  the  least  used  of  all  American  institutions  for  improving 
society.     But  want  of  space  compels  me  to  stop. 


v.— EVANGELIZATION  OF  OUR  CITIES. 

NO.  II. 

By  Gkorgk  F.  Pentecost,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

OBSTACLES    IN   THE  WAY. 

In  a  former  paper  I  called  attention  to  some  of  the  inherent  diffi- 
•culties  to  be  met  with  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  cities.  I  wish  now 
to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  work, 
found  in  the  condition  of  the  Church  itself.  It  is  never  a  pleasant 
ta8k,  and  seldom  a  profitable  one,  to  indulge  in  criticism,  especially  if 
there  is  not  a  remedy  at  hand  for  the  faults  mentioned.  Nevertheless, 
this  matter  is  of  such  vital  and  pressing  importance,  that  it  would  he 
less  than  honest  if  we  were  not  willing  to  canvass  the  whole  subject 
with  candor  and  some  thorougUuesa.    We  must  not  ignore  the  fact, 
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that  while  there  are  those  who  are  daily  assailing  Christianity  itself 
as  a  system  without  divine  origin,  and  so  one  either  of  imposture  or 
delusion,  there  are  others  who,  while  they  do  not  go  the  length  of  the 
infidel,  do  sharply  arraign  the  Church  for  its  inefficiency  and  neglect 
of  the  masses:  in  a  word,  for  its  disloyalty  either  to  the  commission 
under  which  it  works,  or  its  impotence  to  do  the  work  attempted. 

While  the  Word  of  God  does  not  warrant  us  in  believing  that  the 
gospel  will  bring  about  the  salvation  of  all  to  whom  the  good  newa 
is  preached,  it  does  insist  that  the  gospel  must  be  preached  to  every 
creature;  and  the  inspired  history  of  the  first  decades  of  evangelistic 
work  leaves  no  room  for  us  to  doubt  that  the  first  disciples  and  the 
apostles  understood  that  the  Lord  Jesus  expected  that  persistent 
effort  would  be  made  by  every  and  all  means  to  bring  all  men  under 
its  power.  The  fact  that  Christianity  has  become,  so  to  speak,  the 
accepted  and  established  religion  of  the  land  does  not  lessen  this  obli- 
gation, or  warrant  us  in  remitting  any  effort  to  carry  it  by  publie 
address  and  personal  visitation  to  every  man  and  into  every  house. 
In  the  synagogues  on  the  Sabbath  days,  in  the  market-places  between 
the  Sabbaths,  and  night  and  day  from  house  to  house,  with  tears,, 
testifying  to  every  one,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  repentance  toward  God 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  xvii:  17;  xx:  17—31). 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  early  work  of  the 
Church  through  apostles  and  disciples,  without  being  stirred  by  the 
heavenly  enthusiasm  which  inspired  them,  and  smitten  with  a  convic- 
tion that  we  have  fallen  from  the  grace  of  their  apprehension  of  the 
peril  of  a  lost  world  and  their  longing  desire  that  all  men  should  be 
saved.  We  do  not  mean  to  aver  that  there  is  no  such  enthusiasm  any- 
where manifested  for  the  salvation  of  men,  nor  that  much  good  work 
is  not  being  done — though,  we  are  bound  to  say,  in  a  heavy,  cumber- 
some and  formal  way — but  we  do  say  that  the  Church,  as  such,  ha* 
lost  her  apprehension  of  the  importance  of  and  enthusiasm  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  evangelistic  work,  having  the  vast  masses  of  our  city 
non-church-going  populations  for  the  field  of  such  work. 

Among  some  of  the  more  manifest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  revival 
of  this  lost  spirit  and  these  early  apostolic  measures,  we  enumerate 
the  following: 

I.  Denominational  Ambition,  Rivalry,  and  Courtesy.  Thi* 
statement  may  seem  to  contain  a  contradiction,  but  a  glance  at  the 
facts  will  clear  it  of  that  appearance. 

1.  Denominational  Ambition.  We  do  not  stop  to  discuss  the  evil* 
of  sectarianism;  but  assuming  the  entire  sincerity  of  the  convietiona 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  various  denominational  and  sect  (we 
use  the  term  here  in  no  offensive  sense)  organizations  into  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  divided,  and  granting  that  the  purpose  of  each  im 
to  prosecute  the  work  of  the  Master  in  the  conversion  of  men  to  <3<\vk^ 
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it  is  nevertheless  true,  that,  unintentionally  and  imperceptibly,  it  may 
be,  interest  in  the  propagation  of  denominational  tenets  and  in  the 
upbuilding  of  denominational  organization  is  allowed  to  take  preced- 
encc  in  the  counsels  of  all  the  churches  over  the  direct  and  unde- 
nominational work  of  evangelizing  the  people.  It  is  a  fact  as  true  as 
it  is  humiliating,  that  in  many  cases  ministers  and  churches  cannot  be 
interested  in  evangelistic  work  unless  it  shall  be  carried  on  within 
denominational  lines.  I  speak  what  I  know  and  testify  that  which  I 
have  seen,  when  I  say  that  the  question  more  often  recurs  in  this  man- 
ner, when  a  new  site  for  building  a  church  or  starting  a  religious  work 
is  sought  out:  ''Would  not  this  be  a  good  spot  on  which  to  estab- 
lish another  Congregational  (sic)  church  /"  than  in  this  form: "  Would 
not  this  be  a  good  spot  from  which  to  begin  a  new  work  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  people  ?"  "  If  Congregationalists  do  not  bestir  them- 
selves, and  act  with  more  promptness  and  vigor,  we  shall  lose  our 
opportunity  in  New  York  to  establish  our  polity  here,"  was  the  key- 
note of  a  vigorous  argument  I  listened  to  not  long  ago,  in  favor  of 
planting  new  churches  in  New  York.  Ambition  to  establish  Congre- 
gationalism seemed  to  take  precedence  over  the  greater  matter  of 
evangelizing  the  people.  I  do  not  say  that  underneath  this  there  is 
not  a  real  and  genuine  desire  for  the  salvation  of  men,  but  that  de- 
nominational progress  is  the  more  proximate  end  in  view.  Now,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  use  of  a  Scriptural  simile,  I  would  say,  "  If  they  do 
those  things  in  a  green  tree  (Congregationalism,  perhaps  the  least 
sectarian  and  ambitious  of  the  sects),  what  shall  they  do  in  the  dry  ?" 
2.  Denominational  Rivalry,  This  is  close  akin  to  the  matter  just 
spoken  of,  but  it  is  a  spirit  that  intensifies  the  denominational  fire  and 
leads  the  churches  still  farther  away  from  their  true  inspiration  and 
work.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  such  remarks  as  these:  ''The 
Episcopalians  are  rapidly  taking  the  lead  in  New  York";  "The 
Methodists  are  outstripping  us";  "Our  Presbyterian  churches  are 
falling  behind";  "We  Baptists  are  not  as  strong  as  we  were  ten 
years  ago";  "  How  shall  we  regain  our  ascendency?"  These  are  the 
remarks  made  one  to  another  in  conversation  on  the  state  of  the 
Church;  and  these  arc  largely  the  topics  discussed  in  ecclesiastical 
gatherings,  showing  that  there  is  an  undue  anxiety  about  denomina- 
tional ascendency,  when  the  question  of  the  evangelization  of  the 
unchurched  and  unsaved  population  ought  to  be  our  first  care.  The 
things  now  most  commonly  complained  of  in  connection  with  the 
Home  Missionary  work  of  the  great  denominations,  is  an  outgrowth 
of  this  spirit  of  rivalry.  Let  one  society  plant  a  mission  church  in 
some  new  frontier  town,  where  one  church  well  manned  and  vigor- 
ouslv  at  work  would  meet  all  its  need — what  follows  ?  Instead  of 
leaving  that  church  to  do  the  Master^s  work,  and  putting  responsi- 
bility upon  it  for  the  evangelization  and  spiritual  culture  of  the  people 
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in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  planted,  and  seeking  other  unoccupied 
€eldsy  half  a  dozen  other  societies  immediately  bestir  themselves  to 
plant  a  church  of  their  own  order,  lest  the  first  denomination  on  the 
field  get  an  advantage.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  a  desire  to  save 
souls  is  the  motive  prompting  to  this  unholy  haste  in  setting  up  and 
unfurling  a  rival  denominational  banner.  This  spirit  is  bred  and  nur- 
tured in  the  cities,  or,  at  least,  in  the  great  centres  of  denominational 
activity.  We  need  only  to  taste  the  fruit  that  hangs  on  the  outer- 
most branches,  to  be  convinced  of  the  quality  of  the  entire  fruit  on 
the  tree.  And  if,  as  we  sometimes  say,  "  the  nearer  the  bone  the 
sweeter  the  meat,"  we  might  in  this  case  say,  the  nearer  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  the  more  pronounced  is  the  flavor  of  the  fruit.  This  rivalry 
and  jealousy  crops  out  most  frequently  in  any  projected  union  move- 
ments for  evangelistic  work.  The  question  of  who  shall  get  the  con- 
verts is  one  of  the  first  things  that  comes  in  to  disturb  the  harmony 
and  efficiency  of  such  work.  I  have  known  a  work  of  grace  of  most 
abundant  promise  checked,  hindered,  and  finally  overthrown  by  this 
spirit.  The  pastor  of  a  great  Methodist  church  in  one  of  the  large 
western  cities  refused  to  come  into  a  union  movement,  on  the  ground 
that  converts  in  union  meetings  never  made  good  MethodUts  I  saying 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  their  church  to  secure  conversion  within  the 
bounds  of  their  own  denomination.  In  another  city  were  two  pas- 
tors, both  having  large  and  important  churches — one  a  Congregation- 
alist  and  one  a  Presbyterian — who  were  the  best  of  friends,  and  who 
both  united  in  bringing  about  the  meeting,  quarreled  bitterly  because 
each  suspected  the  other  of  an  undue  zeal  in  housing  the  converts, 
of  which  there  were  hundreds.  Sometimes  this  rivalry  is  manifested 
between  churches  of  the  same  denomination.  In  this  case  it  is  local 
church  ambition  and  rivalry  that  prevails,  to  prevent  the  best  work 
from  being  done.  It  may  be  denied  by  some  that  this  spirit  exists  in  any 
such  way  and  to  any  such  degree  as  I  have  stated  it:  but  let  the  occa- 
sion come,  and  its  development  will  soon  be  apparent.  I  say  these 
things,  knowing  that  there  are  notable  and  honorable  exceptions 
among  churches  and  pastors,  who  magnify  the  conmiission  of  Christ, 
to  make  disciples  above  any  and  all  questions  of  church  and  denomi- 
national advantage  or  gain.  All  honor  to  such  men  and  such 
churches.  May  the  number  of  them  be  multiplied,  and  then  shall  one 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  evangelizing  our  cities  be  removed. 

3.  JEcelesiaatical  Courtesy,  This  seems  almost  a  paradox.  Never- 
theless it  is  true  that  the  denominational  pendulum,  swinging  away 
from  the  side  of  rivalry  and  jealousy,  often  swings  so  far  away  that 
out  of  very  courtesy  to  others  no  aggressive  work  can  be  done.  The 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Illinois  once  spoke  of  that  great  State  as  being 
his  diocese,  and  gave  the  sum  of  its  entire  population  as  the  number 
of  souls  under  his  spiritual  care.     The  infereiicft  'w^a  ^^A^  t^^^sj,^^ 
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that  he  regarded  all  churches  and  preachers  other  than  his  own 
as  being  intruders  upon  his  field.  This  is  an  extreme  illustration 
of  my  point.  We  will  say  that  in  a  certain  city  there  is  a  point 
about  which  hundreds  and  thousands  of  non-churchgoing  people 
live  and  congregate.  In  that  neighborhood  there  are  a  half-dozen 
or  more  churches,  who  have  and  hold  a  regular  churchgoing  congre- 
gation. Some  of  the  churches  are  full,  but  more  are  half,  or  less 
than  half,  full.  None  of  them  are  reaching  the  vast  population  of 
non-churchgoers  that  swarm  about  the  outside  of  their  *' meeting- 
houses." This,  of  course,  offers  a  field  for  aggressive  evangelistic 
work  done  in  a  way  not  after  the  manner  of  the  regular  stereotjpeii 
Church  services.  But  to  begin  and  carry  forward  such  a  work,  is  by 
many  regarded  as  discourteous  to  those  churches  which  occupy  the  field. 
To  underrate  evangelic  work  on  such  ground  is  not  a  parallel  to  the 
case  referred  to  in  the  matter  of  planting  a  half-dosen  rival  churches 
in  a  small  frontier  village  scarcely  large  enough  to  afford  a  congre- 
gation for  one;  for  it  would  be  an  absurd  thing  if  there  was  bat 
one  church  in  a  city  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  which  succeedeil 
in  preaching  to,  say,  one  or  two  thousand  people,  and  that  one  church 
should  object  to  another  one  being  organized,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  occupying  the  field,  and  to  come  in  would  be  a  discourtesy. 
Now  there  are  those  pastors  and  churches  which  object  to  any  aggres- 
sive evangelistic  work  being  done  anywhere  in  their  neighborhood, 
apart  from  that  which  is  being  done  by  themselves;  to  ignore  their 
objection  and  do  what  seems  to  be  needful  in  the  case,  is  considered 
discourteous.  And  as  a  rule,  while  some  pastors  and  churches  would 
be  glad  to  co-operate,  yet  out  of  respect  and  courtesy  to  the  object- 
ing pastors  the  work  is  vetoed  or  must  go  on  under  protest.  We  have 
known  evangelistic  work  hindered  in  not  a  few  small  cities  and  large 
towns  because  of  the  supposed  obligations  of  courtesy  to  some  object- 
ing pastor  or  church.  These  and  similar  conditions  or  facts  may  seem 
trivial,  and  possibly  by  me  exaggerated;  but  as  a  very  small  mote  of 
dust  will  stop  the  works  of  a  watch,  so  will  just  such  things  as  I  here 
mention  quench  and  hinder  the  work  of  city  evangelization.  The 
wedge  of  gold  and  the  goodly  Babylonish  garments  were  but  small 
aifairs,  after  all,  when  compared  with  the  vast  spoil  of  Jericho,  but 
their  unlawful  appropriation  by  Achan  brought  disaster  and  defeat 
upon  the  armies  of  the  Lord;  nor  was  their  strength  recovered  until 
the  sin  of  Achan  was  put  away.  So  also  these  denominational  jeal- 
ousies, rivalries  and  ambitions,  not  to  speak  of  these  failse  and  c^imal 
courtesies,  must  be  put  away  from  among  the  churches,  and  the  field 
looked  over  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Savior's  commission,  "Go 

PRKACII." 

The   fault  in  all  this  matter  undoubtedly  lies  with  the  leaders  in 
our  various  denominations,  and  not  with  the  people.      As  a  rule,  the 
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hearts  of  the  people,  where  there  is  spiritnal  lif  e,  beat  tme  to  the 
wide  purpose  of  the  Gospel  to  reach  and  save  the  unsaved.  Nor  do 
I  mean  to  say  that  there  is  intention  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
churches  and  denominations  to  hinder  the  larger  work  of  Christian- 
ity. Rather  do  I  suppose  that  this  state  of  affairs  has  grown  upon  us 
by  insensible  degrees,  and  has  come  to  us  by  inheritance  from  those 
who  have  preceded  us.  But,  however  this  state  or  condition  of  affairs 
may  be  accounted  for,  the  fact  remains ;  and,  as  servants  of  God  who 
have  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  and  the  salvation  of  men  at  heart, 
we  should  confront  and  correct  it.  No  one  really  doubted  the  loy- 
alty and  patriotism  of  our  generals  and  commanders  during  the  war. 
They  all  wanted  to  see  the  Union  preserved  and  the  war  brought  to 
a  successful  termination;  nevertheless,  it  was  true  that  personal  am- 
bitions and  rivalries,  as  between  the  different  departments  and  divis- 
ions, for  years  hindered  the  work  of  the  army,  and  prevented  well- 
concerted  plans  and  harmonious  action  on  the  part  of  all  branches  of 
the  service,  and  so  retarded  the  true  progress  of  the  war,  and  not  once 
or  twice  threatened  fatal  results  to  the  Union.  A  recent  writer  has 
told  us  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  getiius  of  Gen.  Grant  to  abolish  rival- 
ries and  bring  every  part,  branch,  and  officer  of  the  service  into  har- 
monious action,  and  concentrate  all  their  ambition  and  power  upon 
the  achievement  of  the  grand  end.  Before  the  great  general  assumed 
command,  says  the  writer  referred  to,  the  army  was  simply  "  out  gun- 
ning." I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  I  think  something  akin  to 
that  is  the  truth  about  our  church  work  in  the  cities.  We  are  all  '^  out 
gunning"  on  our  own  account,  and  are  not  massing  our  forces  accord- 
ing to  a  single  purpose  and  plan,  having  for  its  end  the  evangelization 
of  the  whole  city. 

IL  Church  and  Pastoral  Isolation.  By  this  I  mean  the  segre- 
gation of  the  churches  in  the  cities.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  place 
in  the  world  where  a  man  may  be  so  entirely  alone  as  in  a  great  city. 
I  am  sure  that  this  is  true  to  a  great  extent  of  pastors  and  churches 
in  the  midst  of  these  vast  populations.  We  often  know  less  of  what 
is  going  on  in  other  parts  of  our  own  city,  and  of  the  work  of  our  fel- 
low-pastors, than  we  do  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  distant  territories 
and  of  pastors  in  other  cities.  A  city  pastor's  work  is  something  the 
immensity  of  which  few  laymen  can  understand.  He  has  his  pulpit 
and  public  ministerial  work  to  do;  he  has  from  one  to  six  and  eight 
hundred  families  to  visit,  or  at  least  keep  track  of;  he  must,  meantime, 
be  open  and  accessible  to  all  who  may  wish  to  sec  him  ;  he  must  visit 
the  sick  and  bury  the  dead ;  moreover,  he  has  a  nameless  number  of 
things  to  do  and  think  about  which  would  surprise  nine-tenths  of  his 
own  people.  Beside,  according  to  the  present  organization  of  churches 
and  the  method  of  their  conduct,  every  pastor  is  made  responsible  for 
"  the  success  of  the  church  "  over  which  he  is  placed.     Just  beeaivi^^ii 
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the  proper  evangelization  of  cities  has  been  neglected,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  to  "  maintain  the  churches"  and  prevent  them  from 
''  running  behind,"  both  in  revenue  and  attendance.    The  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  fewer  than  we  wish  they  were.     Naturally  in  this  state  of 
things  pastors  are  apt  to  say,  "  I  have  all  and  more  than  I  can  do  to 
take  care  of  my  own  parish  without  looking  abroad  for  more  work, 
or  different  work."     This  is  the  same  argument  that  would  paralyie 
the  work  of  foreign  missions.     If  we  did  nothing  for  the  heathen  un- 
til we  had  done  all  there  is  to  be  done  for  the  people  at  home,  we 
would  send  no  missionaries  abroad.     Just  so,  if  we  are  to  do  nothing 
toward  evangelizing  the  people  of  our  cities  who  live  by  the  tens  of 
thousands,  as  it  were,  between  the  boundaries  of  our  several  parishes) 
and  attend  only  to  those  individuals  and  families  whose  names  are 
on  our  church-books  or  on  the  pew-list  in  the  hands  of  the  society's 
treasurer,  and  that  occasional  stranger  who  pushes  himself  into  oar 
congregation  persistently   from  his  own  impulse,  then  will  the  un- 
churched thousands  be  left,  as  they  are  being  left,  to  escape  us  and 
perish  in  their  sins,  and  largely  because  no  man  or  church  or  combi- 
nation of  churches  cared  for  their  souls.     I  have  often  watched  the 
lishermen  in  the  Scotch  lakes  dragging  for  salmon.     A  dozen  men 
with  an  immense  drag-net  will  inclose  the  entire  mouth  of  the  inlet, 
or  some  cove  in  the  lake,  and  gradually  draw  it  to  shore  by  a  steady 
movement,  which  prevented  the  fish  from  escaping.     The  process  is 
one  almost  certain  to  take  every  fish  within  the  compass  of  the  net 
Now  suppose  that  each  one  of  those  twenty  fishermen  should  insist 
on  having  the  net  divided  into  twenty  parts,  and  a  part  given  to  eacli 
man,  that  each  might  make  his   own   little  drag.     Would  not  the 
result  inevitably  be  that  the  majority  of  all  the  fish  would  make  their 
escape  between  the  nets  ?     It  goes  without  saying  that  each  church 
lias  its  own  parish  work  to  do;  but  are  we  not  forgetting  that  in  a 
sense  every  church  owes  something  to  the  entire  population;  just  as 
while  we  are  attending  to  our  parish  work  we  recognize  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  work.     Why  should  we  not 
arise  and  by  combination  say  the  city  must  be  encompassed  and  the 
Gospel  and  all  the  privileges  of  it  be  given  and  taken  to  the  door,  if 
necessary,  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  it  ?     As  I  pass  through 
a  crowded  thoroughfare  of  my  own  city,  remote  from  my  own  parish, 
or  the  immediate  field  of  my  own  church  work,  and  see  great  throngs 
of  people,  among  whom  it  is  morally  certain  that  there  are  thousands 
who  are  unsaved  and  unattached  to  any  church,  even  by  the  slender 
tie  of  Sunday  attendance,  am  I  to  say  to  myself,  I  have  no  responsi- 
bility in  connection  with  these  unsaved  thousands,  because  they  are 
not  in  my  parish,  and  there  drop  all  thought  of  them  ?     If  it  is  not 
my  business,  whose  business  is  it  ?     If  it  is  not  mine,  in  part  at  least, 
then  it  is  not  anybody's,  and  so  there  is  no  responsibility  anywhere; 
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And  this  is  what  our  too  constant  habit  of  Idealizing  our  work  and 
segregating  ourselves  leads  to.  The  city  is  left  unevangelized.  I 
believe  the  genius  of  the  Gospel  tends  to  make  every  man,  especially 
every  man  called  to  the  ministry,  look  upon  the  whole  world  and 
every  human  being  in  it  as  constituting  a  part  of  his  parish.  At 
least  taking  my  commission  from  Christ  in  His  own  words,  I  cannot 
make  it  narrower  than  that.  If  I  am  told  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  man  to  compass  the  whole  world,  I  reply  let  us  take  the  whole 
world  into  our  hearts  and  ^^have  a  try  "  at  reaching  it.  William  Carey 
was  thought  to  be  a  mad  and  impractical  enthusiast  when  he  rose 
from  the  study  of  the  map  of  the  world  while  at  work  on  his  cobbler's 
bench,  and  proposed  to  go  forth  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen 
world.  Nevertheless,  he  began  a  work  that  has  led  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  vast  modem  missionary  movement. 

IIL  Making  the  Church  an  End  rathbb  than  a  Means.    It  is 
not  perhaps  unnatural  that  Christians  should  get  attached  to  their 
churches  and  take  pride  in  their  prosperity  a%  organizations.    But 
when  the  upbuilding  of  a  church  becomes  a  matter  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  saving  of  souls,  then  the  Church  has  become  a  rival  of 
the  Gk>spel,  and  not  the  agent  of  it.     If  one-half  of  the  care  and 
thought  bestowed  upon  the  question,  '^  How  shall  we  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  church  ?  "  were  expended  on  the  proposition,  "  How 
shall  we  make  our  church  more  efficient  in  the  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion ?  "  no  doubt  the  church  would  be  taken  care  of  and  built  up  much 
faster  than  it  is  now.     We  have  known  churches  and  pastors  refuse 
to  co-operate  in  evangelistic  work  in  a  part  of  the  city  distant  from 
their  location,  on  the  grounds  that  even  if  the  work  were  successful 
it  was  "too  far  away"  from  them  "to  benefit  our  church";   as 
though  the  whole  end  of  the  gospel  was  to  build  up  churches.     On 
the  same  ground  we  might  refuse  all  aid  to  Foreign  Missions.     The 
Jews  made  men  slaves  and  bondmen  to  the  Sabbath;  but  our  Lord 
taught  them  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath.     We  need  to  learn  that  churches  are  means  and  not  ends. 
They  are  means  to  the  end  of  the  world's  evangelization.  "  How  many 
were  gathered  into  the  churches  ? "  is  a  question  often  asked  after 
some  evangelbtic  meeting  has  been  held.     Not  how  many  were  con- 
verted to  Christ  and  gathered  into  the   Kingdom.     This  question 
diows  the  drift  of  feeling.     It  is  the  church  and  not  the  soul  that  is 
the  object  of  anxiety.     "  If  we  do  not  have  a  revival  soon  our  church 
will  have  to  go  down,"  wrote  an  anxious  pastor  some  time  ago,  de- 
siring my  assistance  as  an  evangelist.    He  had  absolutely  no  con- 
science on  the  question  of  evangelistic  work.     His  desire  was  for  re- 
vival in  order  that  his  church  might  be  built  up — that  is,  this  was  the 
primary  motive;  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  glad  also  that  the  souls 
of  those  who  might  have  been  brought  into  bV^  cYiTXTc^,  ^q\i\<^  \^ 
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Raved.  For  one,  though  it  may  seem  to  some  out  of  place  for  me  to 
say  it,  my  own  conviction  is  clear,  that  when  any  church  ceases  to  he 
tcorked  as  a  base  for  the  evangelization  of  the  city  or  commumty 
where  it  is  located  and  becomes  a  mere  centre  of  local  religious  and 
church  pride  it  ought  to  go  downy  for  it  has  ceased  to  represent  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  Let  us  make  the  casd  concrete.  Suppose  the  Mas- 
ter Himself  should  come  in  the  flesh  to  dwell  for  a  season  in  the 
Tompkins  Avenue  Church,  and  should  say  to  us:  "I  have  come  to 
abide  with  you  and  to  personally  direct  your  work ;  "  does  any  one 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  He  would  lead  us  out  into  the  largest  work 
and  activity  among  the  multitudes  that  swarm  around  us  ?  Does  any 
for  a  moment  think  that  He  would  be  content  to  abide  with  us  and 
spend  His  life  in  discussing  the  question  and  devising  the  means 
whereby  we  might  build  up  our  church.  No  doubt  by  twos  He  would 
be  sending  us  abroad  through  the  city,  Himself  frequenting  the  resorts 
of  men  and  i^reaching  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom  to  them.  Well  if 
we  are  true  churches  is  He  not  abiding  with  us,  and  does  He  do  by  His 
Spirit  other  than  He  would  in  person  ?  Nay,  did  He  not  say  that  when 
the  Spirit  came  we  should  do  even  greater  works  than  He  did  when 
on  earth  ? 

The  eyes  of  the  Church  should  be  outward  upon  the  multitudes  who, 
**  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,"  are  going  down  to  death,  and  not  upon 
herself.  It  is  enough  that  the  eye  of  the  Chief  Shepherd  is  upon  us 
and  ordering  all  things  for  our  need.  When  Napoleon  said  upon  en- 
terinp^  upon  one  of  his  great  battles,  "  Soldiers  of  France,  remember 
that  the  eye  of  the  Emperor  is  upon  you  this  day,"  it  was  to  cheer  and 
nerve  them  to  heroic  deeds  for  France.  When  the  Master  said  "Go 
preach,  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world," 
it  was  not  to  stimulate  us  to  the  upbuilding  of  prosperous  churches  in 
which  we  might  take  pride,  but  to  nerve  us  to  "  do  exploits  "  (Dan.  xi: 
28-32)  in  the  work  of  the  world's  evangelization.  Once  we  take  our 
eyes  off  that  supreme  object  and  fasten  them  upon  anything  short  of  or 
less  than  that,  even  though  it  be  the  Church  itself,  we  are  in  the  hands 
of  Delilah,  and  our  locks  are  in  danger  of  being  sheared.  We  need 
not  fear  for  the  Church  so  long  as  we  are  doing  the  work  of  evangel- 
izing. "  He  that  watereth  others  shall  himself  be  watered,"  and  no 
less  truly  will  it  be  that  the  Church  that  seeks  to  save  the  lost  shall 
herself  be  saved. 

IV.  The  Loss  or  Subordixation  of  toe  Evangelistic  Spirit. 
The  tendency  for  some  years  past  has  been  to  underestimate  the  im- 
portance and  even  repress  the  evangelistic  spirit  and  mission  of  the 
Church.  More  attention  has  been  given  to  the  charge  of  the  Master 
to  Peter,  "  Feed  my  sheep,"  than  to  his  commission,  "  Go  ye  into  all 
the  world  and  preacli  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  The  Church  and 
the  ministry  lias  a  double  call  to  be   fishers  of  men    and  feeders  of 
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the  sheep.     We  are  both  fishermen  and  shepherds,  but  we  are  called 
to  be  fishermen  before  we  are  charged  with  the  work  of  feeding  sheep. 
Ko  doubt  it  is  the  business  of  the  pastor  to  culture  his  people  and 
edify  the  body  of  Christ;  but  he  is  also  to  train  them  to  be  fellow- 
helpers  in  the  Gospel.     Moreover  he  is  not  to  give  an  over  proportion 
of  his  time  to  this  work  of  culture.     Where  would  be  the  use  of  the 
drill  sergeant  if  it  were  not  that  he  prepares  his  recruits  for  the  field 
and  the  fight.  It  is  of  no  use  feeding  and  training  an  army  unless  you 
lead  them  to  the  battle.  The  difference  between  McClelland  and  Grant 
was,  that  McClelland  fed  and  drilled  his  army,  while  Grant  fought 
his.     The  bulletins    from  McClelland's  snug  headquarters  in   the 
Wilderness,  read  day  after  day,  "All  quiet  on  the  Potomac,"  while 
Grant's  were  written  from  headquarters  in  the  saddle,  and  read  after 
this  fashion:  "A  great  battle  in  progress,  we  have  the  enemy  on  the 
run,  and  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer."  It 
was  Grant,  and  not  McClelland,  who  put  down  the  rebellion   and 
saved  the  Union.     I  do  not  say  that  Gen.  McClelland  was  not  a  patri- 
otic man  and  a  good  soldier,  for  he  was  both,  and  we  honor  him  as 
such,  nor  do  we  say  that  he  erred  in  drilling  and  feeding  his  army. 
But  he  erred  in  not  fighting  them.    I  do  not  say  that  those  of  our 
brethren  who  are  evermore  feeding  and  culturing  their  flocks  are  not 
loyal  men  to  their  Master  and  faithful  to  their  flock  (so  far  forth),  but 
I  do  venture  to  say  that  feeding  the  flock  will  not  evangelize  the  city, 
and  that  they  err  in  not  "  moving  directly  on  the  enemy's  works." 
Moreover,  the  pastor  who  is  not  agressively  evangelistic  in  his  spirit 
and  methods  will  not  have  a  church  worth  much  in  the  work  of  evan- 
gelizing the  city.     He  will  build  up  a  comfortable,  easy-going,  self- 
satisfied  congregation,  which  will  look  with  disfavor  upon  all  aggres- 
sive work,  and  will  settle  the  question  of  the  city's  evangelization  by 
saying:  "If  the  people  want  to  be  saved  let  them  go  to  church,  and 
if  they  are  too  poor  or  too  proud  to  go  to  church  let  them  go  to  the* 
chapels  and  mission  houses,  and  if  they  will  not  go  there  let  them  go 
to ."    To  the  support  of  the  chapels  they  will  contribute,  provid- 
ed the  minister  in  charge  "  is  not  too  high-priced  and  will  adopt  no  Sal- 
vation Army  methods."    The  best  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  statement 
is  an  examination  of  the  yearly  reports  of  our  largest  and  most  wealtliy 
churches,  those  presided  over  and  administered  by  brethren  who  be- 
lieve in  "  the  culture  of  the  Christian  life  and  the  natural  increase  of 
the  Church,"  whatever  that  latter  expression  may  mean. 

This  decline  of  the  evangelistic  spirit  leads  up,  or  down,  to  what 
has  been  not  inaptly  denominated  "  the  religious  and  social  club  life 
of  the  Church."  No  individual  Christian  can  forever  dwell  upon  his 
own  spiritual  improvement:  he  either  gets  tired  and  discouraged,  or 
else  disgusted  with  himself.  •  But  since  he  has  not  been  taught  and 
trained  to  regard  himself  as  a  "worker  logelYieT  mxXi  do^'*'*  ^^^ 
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his  pastor  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  having  nothing  definite  to  do 
for  Go<l  or  man,  he  will  either  lapse  into  worldliness  on  business  linefli 
social  lines,  or  more  frivolity.  Absorl>ed  in  business,  society,  or  pleas- 
ure during  the  wiH'k,  he  is  called  to  a  halt  on  the  Sunday,  and  licked 
into  spiritual  form  by  the  pastor's  sermon,  only  to  fall  back  oat  of 
form  again  during  the  following  week.  The  Church  becomes  a  place 
of  religious  resort,  and  the  social  life  of  it  is  lai^ly  arranged  on  the 
basis  of  natural  affinities.  New  people  coming  in  are  measured  hj 
their  social  position,  their  wealth,  their  general  availability  to  outside 
church  matters,  and  not  by  the  spiritual  force  which  they  may  bring 
with  them.  The  visitor  or  stranger  is  not  spoken  to  or  greeted;  his 
spiritual  condition  is  not  inquired  into,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  is  left  to  como 
and  go  until  he  is  discouraged,  unless  he  has  the  ^*  stuff "  in  him  to 
stick,  ^'knowing  that  it  is  God,  and  not  man,  who  worketh  in  him."  A 
world's  courtesy,  rather  than  a  Christian  impulse,  prevails  in  tho 
Church's  intercourse.  A  stranger  is  not  spoken  to,  because  ''no  one 
has  introduced  me  !"  As  it  has  been  pithily  said,  "  Whatever  may  be 
the  truth  of  the  recognition  of  Christians  in  heaven,  there  is  precious 
little  of  it  down  here  !"  These  may  seem  hard  things  to  say,  but  they 
are  too  sadly  true;  and  the  reason  is,  that  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
which  says  *'Go,  preach;"  "Go,  tell  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath 
done  for  you,"  does  not  dominate  in  the  churches. 

V.    TlIK     ASCKXDKNCY    OP    SeCULAB    AND    PERSONAL     INTERESTS. 

As  a  rule  our  laymen  arc  so  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  personal  in- 
terests, so  intent  upon  "  laying  up  treasures  on  the  earth,"  that  only  a 
few  of  them  can  find  time  to  "  work  for  the  Master,"  and  as  they  are 
not  trained. to  "  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness," 
they  have  little  valuable  counsel  to  give.     Of  their  money  they  will 
give  a  moiety  in  diminishing  amounts  as  the  object  is  away  from  the 
direct  interests  of   tlie    particular   church    to  which    they    belong. 
There  is  not  one  layman  out  of  twenty  that  could  be  used  in  an  in- 
quiry room,  or  whom  you  could  get  to  make  a  visit  to  an  unconverted 
soul  with  a  view  of  pointing  him  clearly  to  Christ.    The  whole  burden 
of  spiritual  work  is  thrown  upon  the  pastor  and  the  very  few  brethren 
who  may  be  found  to  help  him  in  these  things.    The  great  mass  of  the 
church  membership  shirk  all  responsibility  in  the  work  of  evangelis- 
ing, and  if  the  church  goes  into  aggressive  work  at  all,  this  dead  mass 
has  to  be  carried,  and  instead  of  being  a  help  it  is  a  hindrance.    How 
are  we  to  evangelize  the    cities  when  the  preachers  are  thus  handi- 
capped for  the  want  of  help  from  their  lay  brethren,  and  overloaded 
with  church  work  which  their  brethren  will  not  divide  with  them? 
This  secularizing  tendency  has  robbed  Christ  of  seven-tenths  of  His 
army.     Men  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.     The  greed  for  wealth 
and  the  race  for  riches  by  the  Christian  world  has  paralyzed  her 
spiritual  energies.     Riches,  as  a  rule,  are  a  hurt  to  the  individual 
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rather  than  a  help,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  church.  I  would  rather 
have  ten  good  men  of  downright  spiritual  force  and  out  and  dut  evan- 
gelistic spirit  in  my  church  than  twenty  millionaires  without  that  spirit. 
It  is  not  money  that  the  church  needs — granting  its  use  when  sanctified 
— ^but  an  evangelical  aim  and  spiritual  power.  But  as  the  case  now 
stands,  taking  the  whole  census  of  the  church,  the  secular  aim  and 
pursuit,  rather  than  the  spiritual,  is  the  dominant  one. 

VL  Direct  Opposition  to  Evangelistic  Work.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  all  independent  evangelistic  work  in  our  cities  is  looked  upon 
with  disfavor  by  the  majority  of  pastors  and  churches.  The  utter 
neglect  of  the  vast  unchurched  populations  of  our  cities  has  resulted  in 
the  thickening  of  the  dark  sediments  of  society  and  humanity  toward 
the  lower  wards  and  tenement  districts  and  slums  of  the  city.  The 
Church,  neglectful  and  careless  of  these  ever-increasing  lapsed  masses, 
has  made  it  imperative  upon  the  Spirit  of  God  to  raise  up  other 
agencies  for  their  deliverances  and  salvation.  Sleeping  securely  in 
her  repose,  the  Church  has  been  roused  again  and  again  by  the  appear- 
ance of  some  "  self-appointed  (?)  evangelist  who  has  dared  to  begin 
to  preach  to  the  people  outside  the  regular  lines  of  church  organization.'^ 
Until  such  have  won  a  "  reputation  for  success,"  they  have  been 
frowned  upon.  If  their  services  can  be  utilized  in  building  up  "  the 
church,"  they  are  occasionally  called  for,  but  as  for  supporting  them 
in  work  distinctly  among  the  outside  masses,  the  Church  has  never,  in 
my  recollection,  done  it.  The  utter  indifference  of  the  Church  to  the 
awful  condition  of  '^  Heathen  London,"  was  the  occasion  which  made 
the  movement  of  Greneral  Booth  possible.  Had  the  Church  responded 
to  the  call  he  first  made,  and  to  the  startling  facts  which  he  presented, 
the  most  marvelous  results,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  might 
have  followed.  But  his  work  in  its  early  simplicity  was  frowned 
upon,  and  as  it  began  to  grow  was  antagonized,  until  in  the  very  spirit  of 
despair  and  retaliation,  his  forces  were  turned,  if  not  upon  the  Church 
itself,  they  were  Organized  in  defiance  of  it.  The  excesses  and  extrav- 
agances of  the  Salvation  Army  have  grown  out  of  the  opposition  of 
the  church  to  "  outside  evangelization."  The  crudities  of  "  callow 
evangelists,  traveling  about  with  limped-backed  bibles  under  their 
arms,  with  a  limp  theology  in  their  lips,"  would  never  have  been  pos- 
sible if  the  Church  had  not  opposed  the  revival  of  the  evangelizing 
spirit.  God  stirs  the  hearts  of  some  men,  but  their  zeal  is  checked 
and  their  ardor  repressed  in  the  Church,  and  so  they  go  out  (for 
speak  they  must)  only  to  be  more  bitterly  opposed.  Had  the 
Church  heeded  the  call  of  God  to  rouse  herself  out  of  sleep  and  go 
forth  to  the  work  out  of  the  narrow  fields  on  which  for  half  a  century 
she  had  been  practicing  "  high  farming,"  this  vast  new  evangelizing 
force  might  have  been  directed  and  trained  into  wonderful  usefulness 
and  efficiency.    As  it  is,  the  evangelist  is  found  detioxxxvcivcv^  >^^ 
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church  08  dead  and  formal,  and  the  church  is  found  denoancing  the 
I'vangoliHt  as  crude,  unsound  and  dangerous.  And  we  are  not  even 
now  learning  much  wisdom.  There  are,  for  instance,  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn* — the  three  largest  cities  in  the  Union— 
in  the  buildings  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  three  magnificent  auditoriunis, 
ca])able  of  seating,  respectively,  twelve,  fifteen  and  eighteen  hundred 
people,  and  yet,  with  the  streets  swarming  w^ith  people  who  never  en- 
ter the  doors  of  a  church,  these  magnificent  halls  are  closed  tight  and 
fast  on  Sundays.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Boston  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  a 
magnificent  room.  We  naturally  ask  why  are  they  not  opened  and 
the  gospel  preached  in  them,  and  organized  efforts  made  to  gather  in 
the  wanderers  to  hear  the  blessed  Word  ?  The  answer  in  every  case 
is,  **  We  are  dependent  on  the  churches  for  our  revenues,  and  the 
ministers  are  opposed  to  our  holding  such, services  in  our  halls  on  the 
Sabbath.  We  dare  not  do  it."  I  believe  this  is  the  rule  throughout 
the  country  wherever  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have  halls:  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  may  be  exceptions.  Of  course,  in  this  respect,  too,  there 
are  honorable  and  conspicuous  exceptions,  where  churches  and  pas- 
tors are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  all  work  which  is  calculated  to 
carry  the  gospel  to  the  unchurched  masses  or  bring  the  unchurched 
masses  to  hear  the  gospel. 

In  another  paper  I  shall  A'enture  to  suggest  some  remedies  and 
methods  for  correcting  our  faults  and  carrying  forward  the  work  of 
evangelizing  the  cities. 


VIL— LEAVES  FROM  A  PREACHER'S  NOTE-BOOK 

NO.    X. 

By  Arthur  T.  Piersox,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

CXIV.  Tlianlcsfjiving.  The  duty  and  privilege  of  praise  are  not  appredaied. 
'HV^^ip— ascribing  worth  to  God  and  describing  His  worth —is  in  His  Word  the 
leading  feature,  as  in  modern  days  it  is  the  least  feature  of  the  assemblies  of 
saints.  Worship  implies  a  thankful  frame.  "In  everything  give  thanks."—! 
Thess.  v:  18.  Nothing  left  outside  of  the  range  of  the  injunction,  because  to  a 
true  believer  all  things  work  together  for  good.     Com  p.  Ephes.  v:  20;  CoL  iii.  17. 

CXV.  Tfie  value  of  a  thankful  heart.  1.  It  is  the  frmt  offaUk,  Natural  gratitude 
is  the  natunU  pleasure  felt  in  prosperity:  gracious  gratitude  blesses  Qod,  like  Job, 
in  adversity,  because  of  faith  in  His  wisdom  and  goodness.  2.  It  is  itself  one  q^  Me 
foremost  of  hlessingsy  and  parent  of  all  other  graces.  So  says  Cicero.  It  disposes 
to  contentment  in  all  conditions,  and  puts  a  bridle  on  desire.  3.  IXfinda  lUssings, 
Says  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  :  "  If  one  should  give  me  a  dish  of  sand,  and  tell  me  there 
were  particles  of  iron  in  it,  I  might  look  with  my  eyes  for  them,  and  search  for 
them  with  my  clumsy  fingers,  and  be  unable  to  find  them;  but  let  me  take  a  mag- 
net and  sweep  it,  and  how  it  would  draw  to  itself  the  most  invisible  particles  by 
the  power  of  attraction  !  The  unthankful  heart,  like  my  finger  in  the  sand,  dis- 
covers no  mercies  ;  but  let  the  thankful  heart  sweep  through  the  day,  and,  as  the 


*  Since  the  above  was  in  type  we  have  learned  with  interest  that  the  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C  A.  is  ooo- 
temT^U^ting  the  oi>ening  of  their  hall  on  Sunday  evenin^e  for  OoHpel  senrice  for  men  only. 
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magnet  finds  the  iron,  so  it  will  find  in  every  hour  some  heayenly  blessings:  only 
the  iron  in  God's  sand  is  gold."    4.  li  fits  for  greater  hUssinga,    God  gives  more 
abundantly  where  previous  gifts  are  properly  valued.— Ps.  1:  23.    Ghrysostom  said 
**  there  is  but  one  calamity,  sin  ";  and  after  many  sorrows  died,  exclaiming: "  do^a 
rtp  Qtof  nayroay  erexeoif"    "  Gk>d  be  praised  for  everything  !** 

CXVI.  OMen  Rtde,  Confucius,  being  asked  if  any  one  word  formulates  the 
duty  of  man  to  man,  replied:  ** Reciprocity,  Our  Lord  rises  far  above  that:  'Do 
not  even  the  publicans  so  ?' "  He  bids  us  adjust  our  conduct,  not  by  what  men 
actually  do,  but  what  they  should  do,  to  us. 

CXVil.  Ouizot  calls  the  Reformation  a  great  insurrection  of  human  intelligence. 
Wa^  it  not  also  a  resurrection  of  primitive  faith  and  evangelical  doctrine  ? 

CXVIII.  .4  mother*s  rule  for  seff^indtdgenee.  The  mother  of  John  Wesley  said  to 
hereon:  **  Whatever  weakens  your  reason  impairs  the  tenderness  of  your  con- 
science, obscures  your  sense  of  God,  or  takes  off  the  relish  of  spiritual  things— in 
short,  whatever  increases  the  strength  and  authority  of  your  body  over  your  mind, 
that  thing  is  sin  to  you,  however  innocent  it  may  be  in  itself." 

CXIX.  A  Christian*s  Epitaph,  "And  they  laid  the  pilgrim  in  an  upper  chamber 
whose  window  looked  toward  the  East;  and  the  name  of  the  chamber  was  Peace. 
There  lie  slept  till  break  of  day;  then  he  awoke,  and  sang."  (On  tomb  of  Judge 
Samuel  Hoar,  Concord,  Mass.) 

CXX.  JUeenaevs.  Prohibition,  "Natural  law,"  says  Blackstone,  "requires  that 
we  should  live  honestly,  hurt  nobody,  and  render  to  every  man  his  due."  "  Com- 
mon law,"  says  the  same  learned  authority,  "declares  that  no  man  has  a  right  to 
use  his  property  to  the  injury  of  another."  Moral  law  requires  that  we  love  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves.  All  these  are  in  harmony  with  Divine  law.  But  no  law 
can  establish  or  sanction  such  a  vicious  system  as  the  drink  system  without  con- 
travening all  other  laws,  natural,  common,  moral,  or  divine.  Lord  Chesterfield 
said  in  the  British  Parliament,  "Luxury,  my  Lords,  is  to  be  taxed,  but  vice  is  to 
be  prohibited,  let  the  difficulty  in  the  law  be  what  it  wilL  Would  you  lay  a  tax 
upon  a  breach  of  the  Ten  Commandments  f  Would  not  such  a  tax  be  wicked  and 
scandalous  ?  Would  it  not  imply  an  indulgence  to  all  those  who  could  afford  to 
pay  the  tax?" 

CXXI.  The  true  artist  studies  the  combination^  concentration  and  constellation  of 
colors.  As  an  illustration  of  the  limitless  number  of  combinations  which  the  three 
primary  colors  are  capable  of,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  in  the  Gobelin 
tapestry  manufactory  28,000  distinct  shadings  of  yam  are  employed,  each  one 
distinguishable  by  the  practiced  eye. 

CXXII.  When,  in  1767,  Smeaton  was  building  the  great  Eddystone  Lighthouse, 
"to  give  light  and  to  save  life,"  Louis  XV.,  King  of  France,  heard  a  suggestion 
from  an  unprincipled  courtier  that  he  should  give  'sanction  to  cruisers  to  annoy 
and  harass  the  workmen.  He  replied:  "I  am  the  enemy  of  England,  but  not  of 
JUnionUy." 

CXXIIL  Our  Mdxng  frame  is  the  index  of  character,  said  Garfield.  "  I  have  seen 
the  sea  lashed  into  fury  and  tossed  into  spray,  and  its  grandeur  moves  the  soul 
of  the  dullest  man.  But  I  remember  that  it  is  not  the  billows  but  the  calm  level 
of  the  sea  from  which  all  heights  and  depths  are  measured.  When  the  storm  has 
passed  and  the  hour  of  calm  settles  upon  the  ocean — when  the  sunlight  bathes  its 
smooth  surface,  then  the  astronomer  and  surveyor  takes  the  level  from  which  he 
measures  all  terrestrial  heights  and  depths. 

CXXIV.  The  glory  of  a  stainless  Ufe,  An  Arabian  princess  was  once  presented 
by  her  teacher  with  an  ivory  casket,  not  to  be  opened  until  a  year  had  passed. 
The  time,  impatiently  waited  for,  came  at  last,  and  with  trembling  haste  she  un- 
locked the  treasure;  and  lo !  on  the  satir  linings  lay  a  shroud  of  rust;  the  form  of 
something  beautiful,  but  the  beauty  gone.    A  slip  of  parchment  oontainfidtA^^A^ 
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words :  «Dear  pupil,  learn  a  lesion  in  jonr  life.  This  trinket,  irhen  indoeed, 
bad  upon  it  only  a  spot  of  mat;  by  neglect  it  has  become  tbc  naeleee  thing  yoa 
now  behold,  only  a  blot  on  its  pore  sunronndinKs.  So  a  little  stain  on  jonr  char- 
acter will,  by  inattention  and  neglect,  mar  a  bright  and  nsefol  life,  and  in  time 
leave  only  the  dark  shadow  of  what  might  have  been.  Place  herein  a  jewel  of 
gold,  and  after  many  years  yon  will  find  it  still  as  spariding  as  eyer.  So  withyonr- 
self ;  treasure  up  only  the  pare,  the  good,  and  yon  will  be  an  ornament  to  society, 
and  a  source  of  true  pleasure  to  yourself  and  your  frienda.** 

CXXY.  T^ere  art  only  two  rtUgiont,  '*The  Gospel  is  applicable  equally  to  off 
rtligions.  Generally  oonHidered,  there  can  be  but  two  religions:  the  one  looking 
for  saWation  by  grace;  the  other  by  works.  The  principle  of  CTil  in  all  unbe- 
lieving men  is  the  same.  The  refuges  of  lies  in  Popery,  in  Judaism,  in  Mcdiam- 
medanism,  in  Brahminism,  in  Buddhism,  and  every  form  of  Paganism  are  won- 
derfnlly  alike.    (See  Anderson,  "Foreign  Missions,**  p.  119.) 

CXXVL  The  Hosier:  Evidence  of  Christianity,  **  Ye  are  our  epistle  written  in  onr 
hearts,  known  and  read  of  all  men.** — 2  Cor.  iii:  2.  Benjamin  Franklin  tried  to 
convince  the  fturmers  of  his  day  that  plaster  enriched  the  soiL  All  his  philo- 
Bophical  arguments  failed  to  convince  them;  so  he  took  plaster,  and  formed  it 
into  a  sentence  by  the  roadside.  The  wheat  coming  up  through  those  letters 
was  about  twice  as  rank  and  green  as  the  other  wheat,  and  the  farmers  could  read 
for  months,  in  letters  of  liring  green,  the  sentence:  "This  has  been  plastered.** 

CXXYIL  Moody's  address  to  the  graduates  at  North  field  consisted  of  these  two 
words:  **  Oonsecraie  and  ConeerUrate,"  and  he  added  a  motto  that  ha  saw  in  Eng- 
land: 

*' Do  all  the  good  yoa  can. 
To  all  the  people  yoa  can. 
In  all  the  waja  yoa  can, 
Aa  long  as  ever  yoa  can." 

CXXvui.  Blessings  turned  to  curses.  Betzsch,  in  his  ingenious  and  marrelons 
illuRtrations  of  Fhust,  has  one  most  remarkable  etching.  He  represents  the  de- 
mons as  contending  for  the  possession  of  the  soul  of  Faust  and  dragging  it  down 
into  the  abyss.  From  above  the  angels  watch  the  struggle  with  intense  interest, 
and,  plucking  the  celestial  roses  from  the  bowers  of  Paradise,  fling  them  down 
upon  the  heads  of  the  demons.  They  leave  the  blessed  heights  of  heaven  roses, 
but  as  they  pass  into  the  sulphurous  atmosphere  of  the  abyss  turn  to  burmngooals 
and  fall  on  the  demons  to  bum  and  blister  wherever  they  touch. 

So  it  is  with  the  mercies  of  God:  they  leave  his  hand  as  fair  and  fragrant  flow- 
ers, fall  of  heaven's  own  beauty  and  sweetness,  but  when  they  touch  the  hard 
heart  and  stubborn  will  of  the  resolute  rebel  against  both  law  and  grace,  they 
turn  to  coals  of  fire.  What  was  meant  to  bless,  bums.  The  blood,  which  was  shed 
to  justify,  actually  condemns.  In  proportion  to  the  height  f^om  which  we  fall  is 
the  depth  to  which  we  sink;  and  so  it  were  better  not  to  have  known  the  way  of 
righteousness  than,  after  we  have  known  it,  to  turn  from  the  holy  commandment 
delivered  unto  ns. 

CXXIX.  The  snares  of  the  (1ev>il.  One  of  the  wonders  of  nature  is  called  the  opdet^ 
about  as  large  as  the  German  aster,  with  many  long  petals  of  a  light  color,  glossy  as 
satin,  each  tipped  with  rose-color.  The  lovely  petals  wave  about  in  the  water,  while 
the  opelct  clings  to  a  rock.  How  innocent  and  lovely  it  looks  on  its  rocky  bed ! 
Who  would  suspect  that  it  would  eat  anything  grosser  than  dew  or  sunlight? 
But  those  beautiful  waving  arms  have  to  provide  for  a  large  open  mouth,  hidden 
down  deep  among  them.  The  instant  a  foolish  little  fish  touches  one  of  the  rosy 
tips  he  is  struck  with  poison  as  fatal  to  him  as  lightning.  He  immediately  be- 
comes numb,  and  in  a  moment  stops  struggling,  and  then  the  other  arms  en- 
fold him. 
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TBSOiraSIS  OF  EUlCAHSm. 

IBiocftUuureftte  Sermon,  W.  Va.  State  Unirenitj.] 
Bt  Bxt.  W.  S.  PiiUiCEB  Bbtam  [Pbbbbt- 

tbbiam],  Hdttonsyills,  W.  Ya. 
Now  the  90rpefU  wu  more  aubtU  than  any 
btasl  if  the  ftld  which  the  Lord  Ood  had 
made.    And  he  aaid  unto  the  looman. 
Yea,  hath  God  aaid,  Te  shall  not  eat  of 
every  tree  of  the  garden?  Andtheiooman 
eaid  wnio  the  eerpenl,  We  may  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden :  but  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  u)hich  is  in  the  midst 
of  tkb  garden,  God  hath  said,  Te  shaU 
not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest 
ye  die.     And  the  serpent  sc^d  unto  the 
looman.  Ye  shall  not  surely  die :  for  God 
doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat  thereof, 
then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall 
be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evU.    And 
when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was 
good  for  food,  and  that  U  \eas  pleasant  to 
the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make 
one  toise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and 
did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband 
wth  her;  and  he  did  eat, — Gen.  iii:  1-6. 
Tbxbs    words    describe     a    mighty 
change  in  the  state  of  man.    Until  now 
man,  male  and  female,  dwelt  in  Para- 
dise, created  in  the  image  of  Gk>d,  in 
knowledge,  righteonsness  and  holiness, 
with  dominion  oyer  the  creatures;  but 
hereafter  man  is  an  exile  from  Paradise, 
shorn  of  his  righteonsness,  doomed  to 
hard  labor,  and  branded  with  the  blight- 
ing cnrse  of  Gk>d.    This  change  is  com- 
monly called  the  Fall,  and  its  cause  is 
not  far  away.    It  was  sin  that  laid  prone 
the  erect  spirit  of  man  and  dragged  him 
down  from  the  high  plane  on  which  he 
had  begun  life,  to  one  of  shame  and 
fear  and  misery. 

To  as  this  is  more  than  an  historical 
event,  and  our  interest  is  not  merely 
sympathetic  or  confined  to  those  remote 
effects  which  the  deeds  of  our  ancestors 
hsTe  upon  us.    It  is  rather  a  distinctly 


personal  interest;  for  Adam  was  more 
than  fellow-man  or  ancestor,  or  even 
father  of  the  race.  Upon  his  relation 
as  father  was  built  another  —  that  of 
federal  head  and  representative;  that  is, 
we  are  not  only  heirs  to  the  effects  of 
his  act,  but  parties  directly  concerned 
in  it.  It  is  indeed,  putatively,  our  act, 
in  that  we  acted  through  him  who  was 
appointed  to  act  for  us.  His  state  then 
is  our  state,  and  the  history  of  the  one 
is  the  explanation  of  the  other.  Thus 
the  original  plan  of  human  life  was 
brought  to  a  rude  stop  at  the  very 
threshold  of  history.  There  was  a  sud- 
den and  violent  breach  of  continuity. 
The  moral  nature  received  a  frightful 
wrench,  which  diverted  its  energies 
downward,  and  man  became  the  Great 
Exception  in  a  world  where  the  law  of 
progress  upward  reigned  supreme.  His 
actual  state  was  as  far  from  his  normal 
state  as  sin  is  from  holiness.  Intellect 
became  darkened  that  it  could  not  see 
the  truth,  the  affections  were  tainted  so 
that  indulgence  was  no  longer  innocent, 
and  the  will  was  depraved  so  that  its 
actings  became  odious  in  the  sight  of 
God.  Nor  could  the  moral  contain 
within  itself  the  full  effects  of  the  Fall, 
but,  like  some  poisonous  fluid,  these 
oozed  out  from  the  sides  of  the  contain- 
ing vessel  and  trickled  far  away  from 
the  first  seat  of  sin.  The  body  felt  the 
sin  of  the  soul,  and  the  result  was  pain, 
sickness  and  death;  life  below  man  felt 
man's  sin,  for  *Hhe  whole  creation 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together 
until  now.'*  So,  from  that  primal  note 
of  discord  with  the  Divine  will,  struck 
in  Adam's  sin,  there  arises  a  mighty 
chorus  sung  by  every  creature  upon 
earth — a  chorus  in  the  minor  key;  a 
chorus  that  is  a  dirge  of  woe,  the  wail  of 
sin-stricken  humanity  and  of  a  sorrow- 
stricken  world. 


Many  of  the  ftaJl  aennons  and  condensations  pablished  in  this  Bbtisw  are  printed  from  the 
aothors'  mannscripte :  othAts  are  qwcially  reported  for  this  publication.  Oreat  care  is  taken  to 
make  theae  reports  ooirect.  The  condensations  are  carefully  made  under  our  editorial  super- 
Tialon.— Ed.] 
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Thin  fact  of  hamtD  history  is  an  nglj 
obHtacle  to  a  certain  phaae  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  evolation.  The  words  are 
guarded  —a  **  certain  "  phase,  because 
erolation  is  not  necessarily  antagonistic 
to  the  facts  of  Scripture,  and  in  other 
phases  it  is  intelligently  adopted  by  de- 
vont  belierers  in  Qod's  Word  —and  a 
**  philosophy/*  becanse  evolution  is  not 
a  science,  as  in  often  popularly  sup- 
posed, but  a  philosophy  of  the  many 
different  sciences  dealing  not  with  facts 
but  with  the  relations  of  facts.  The 
evolutionists  referred  to  deny  the  Fall, 
as  conflicting  with  their  theory.  The 
presumption,  say  these,  in  that  man, 
himself  a  part  of  Nature,  followed  the 
law  of  Nature's  progress;  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  sustained  by  scientific  re- 
search. Thus,  it  is  urged,  archasology 
shows  that  the  implements  of  early  man 
wore  rough  stones;  that  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  split  stones,  polished  stones, 
brass,  and  iron  successively.  Ethnol- 
ogy first  discovers  man  in  a  state  corre- 
sponding to  the  savage  tribes  of  to-day, 
and  traces  him  in  an  upward  progress 
to  the  highest  form  of  civilization;  and 
philology  marks  the  development  of 
language  from  the  radical  monosyllabic 
form  to  the  inflectional,  which  is  the 
highest  rank  of  language.  Here  is  pro- 
gress without  regresR,  and  no  place  is 
to  be  found  for  the  Scriptural  doctrine 
of  the  Fall. 

Let  us  cordially  admit  the  presump- 
tion, for  in  the  face  of  that  presump- 
tion the  meaning  of  the  Fall  is  vastly 
intensified.  Let  us  as  cordially  admit 
that  these  sciences  convincingly  prove 
the  development  of  the  race:  but  let  us 
expose  and  verj'  positively  deny  the 
assumption  that  this  development  dates 
from  primordial  man.  The  Early  Man 
of  science  has  not  yet  been  identified 
with  the  First  Man,  nor  has  proof  of 
development  been  accepted  as  involving 
proof  of  origin  ;  and  till  these  things 
are  accomplished  the  intended  infer- 
ences are  invalid.  On  the  contrarv,  it 
may  with  as  much  reason  be  assumed 
that  the  early  man  of  science  is  not 
original,  but  degenerate,  and  that  if  he 
is  degraded  and  savage  it  is  because  he 


fell  fh>m  a  ttaia  taudogtnm  to  that  of 
Tegetable  and  animal  life,  while  viatly 
higher,  into  one  where  bis  Tioes  and 
crimes  were  not  only  abominable  in 
God's  sight,  bot  positively  against  the 
order  and  instincts  of  nature.  The 
claim  is,  at  least,  not  proven  by  these 
sciences,  and  we  may  readily  credit  pos- 
itive evidence  to  the  contrary,  such  ag 
this  passage  affords.  We  have  here  no 
myth  or  legend,  but  sober  fact,  substan- 
tiated by  the  traditions  of  nations  that 
have  never  known  the  Bible. 

To  a  right  understanding  of  the  Fall, 
let  us  remember  that  Adam  and  Eve 
were  created  innocent  and  perfect 
Their  food  was  the  word  of  God,  their 
atmosphere  the  presence  of  God.  Tet 
they  were  not  close-guarded,  else  it 
would  not  have  been  a  real  temptation. 
There  was  an  aperture  by  which  evil 
might  enter  their  souls:  in  other  words, 
they  were  able  to  stand,  yet  free  to  bM 
Further,  their  ruin  was  plotted  and 
brought  about  by  Satan;  wliether  **the 
serpent  was  led  by  an  evil  spirit,  or 
whether  an  evil  spirit  assumed  the  form 
of  a  serpent  **  ( Martensen ),  we  need  not 
determine.  The  anti-theist  will  reject 
the  account  as  involving  miracle;  bat 
there  is  no  more  difficnlty  here  than 
in  the  voice  with  which  Balaam's  sss 
spoke,  the  voice  which  came  from  Sinai, 
the  voice  at  our  Lord's  baptism,  and  the 
voice  which  Saul  heard  on  his  way  to 
Damascus.  The  narrative  clearly  im- 
plies that  Satan  is  a  person  as  real  as 
God  above  or  man  on  earth,  of  power 
and  knowledge  greater  than  man's  and 
less  only  than  Gh>d'8.  Further  still, 
Adam  was  the  real  objective  of  the 
tempter,  whose  plan  was  the  more  dead- 
ly by  reason  of  the  Indirection  em- 
ployed. The  attack  came  from  an  un- 
suspected quarter — through  Eve;  show- 
ing us  that  there  is  no  earthly  relation 
in  which  we  can  repose  with  absolnte 
confidence,  for  the  closer  the  relation 
the  better  may  it  snbserve  the  purpose 
of  the  Evil  One. 

The  question  before  us  is  not  the  ori- 
gin of  evil,  or  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  Faill,  but  the  genesis  of  human  sin : 
how  sin  effected  an  entrance  into  a  sonl 
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holy  in  its  impolses  and  righteooB  in 
ita  will,  and,  onoe  entered,  transformed 
that  soul  and  made  it  unfit  to  dwell 
longer  in  the  gracious  prenenoe  of  God. 
This  requires  a  study  of  £ve*s  sin,  as 
her's  was  the  first  sin. 

The  temptation  presented  a  square 
issue.  God  had  forbidden  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  as  food, 
upon  pain  of  death;  Satan  would  that 
they  eat  thereof.  To  heed  the  one  was 
obedience  and  life;  to  heed  the  other 
was  disobedience  and  death. 

The  steps  in  the  temptation  are  clear- 
ly marked: 

L  •«  Yea,  hath  God  said?"  To  Eve  in 
innocence  there  was  no  more  question 
as  to  the  meaning  than  as  to  the  author- 
ity of  God*s  command.  What  she  had 
to  do  was  as  clear  as  whv  she  had  to  do 
it.  The  word  was  given,  not  to  be  ar- 
gued about,  but  to  be  obeyed;  and  its 
requirements  were  free  from  any  obscur- 
ity or  uncertainty.  Besides,  the  law 
written  upon  her  heart  lent  its  sanc- 
tions to  the  voice  of  God,  and  made  the 
path  of  duty  very  plain. 

Satan's  first  effort  was  to  fracture  the 
certainty  of  £ve*s  mind  as  to  this  spe- 
cific command.    If  he  could  obscure  her 
seniic  of  its  obligation,  he  might  afford 
to  give  apparent  recognition  to  the  au- 
thority of  God  in  general,  for  he  well 
knew  that  character  is  determined  not 
by  man's  abstract  belief  but  by  his  con- 
crete thoughts,  words  and  deeds.    And 
so,  with  apparently  full  reverence  for 
God,  he  injects  into  the  mind  of  Eve  a 
doubt  as  to  this  command.    If  God  has 
certainly  spoken,  he  urges,  obey;  but 
has  He  certainly  spoken  ?    It  is  only  a 
doubt;  Satan  does  not  deny  that  God 
has  spoken.     He  denies  nothing,   he 
affirms  nothing;  he  simply  questions. 
He  would  treat  as  undecided  what  to 
Eve  had  hitherto  been  a  certainty  clear 
as  day  and  fixed  as  the  throne  of  God. 
He  is  content  if  she  punctuates  with  an 
interrogation  mark  rather  than  a  full 
period,  if  to  any  degree  the  clear  line 
between  what  I  may  and  what  I  may 
not  do  be  dimmed  and  blurred. 

The  effort  was  successful.    The  doubt 
lodged  in  the  mind  of  Eve.    She  at- 


tempted reply,  but  the  reply  was  itself 
tainted  with  the  doubt.  The  threat, 
«  Ye  shall  surely  die,"  she  rendered  by 
the  words,  *'lest  ye  die."  God's  verily 
was  to  her  only  a  perhaps,  and  the  death 
penalty  was  a  risk  and  not  a  certainty. 
Here  was  the  first  sin — not  the  overt 
act,  not  the  defiance  of  God's  authority, 
but  the  doubt  as  to  a  clearly-revealed 
command  of  God — questioning  hesi- 
tancy in  the  place  of  prompt  obedi- 
ence. Our  eyes  are  hardened  to  the 
sight  of  sin  within  and  without,  yet 
even  these  may  see  that  this  was  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  that,  driven  in, 
would  part  God  and  man  far  asunder — 
the  almost  invisible  fissure  in  the 
ground  where  God  and  man  stood  to- 
gether, that  would  rapidly  widen  and 
deepen  into  that  black  abyss,  fathom- 
able only  by  the  Son  of  God  himself. 

To  us  God  speaks  as  to  Eve;  He 
speaks  to  be  obeyed.  He  sets  good  and 
evil  before  us  in  terms  of  very  positive 
meaning,  and  with  marks  of  His  author- 
ity too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  He 
speaks  in  other  tones  than  to  Adam  and 
Eve,  under  a  covenant,  not  of  works,  but 
of  grace:  but  still  He  speaks  to  be 
obeyed.  We  may  critically  examine  His 
Word  to  determine  its  meaning,  we  may 
frame  its  teachings  into  a  connected 
body  of  doctrine;  but,  rightly  engaged 
in,  these  are  only  that  we  may  the  bet- 
ter obey.  To  hear  and  not  obey  is  a 
perversion  of  that  word;  to  doubt  when 
God  has  spoken  is  to  sin  in  that  it 
doubts  Grod  himself,  and  loosens  that 
rule  of  duty  which  God  has  firmly  fixed 
upon  us. 

The  question  put  to  Eve  is,  under 
different  forms,  repeated  to-day.  Hath 
God  said,  we  are  asked,  that  punish- 
ment is  eternal,  and  does  eternal  really 
mean  eternal  ?  It  seemsat  first  a  purely 
critical  question;  but  if  the  doubt  enter 
the  mind,  how  it  affects  the  whole  fibre 
of  the  moral  being,  and  changes  God's 
*•  surely  "  into  man's  ••  possibly."  Like- 
wise of  the  atonement:  Is  it,  we  ore  in- 
nocently asked,  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  or 
merely  an  illustration  of  God's  wruth 
against  sin  in  general,  oi  ^l^^  ^  V^^vkwxV 
ful  example  ol  ae\l  B&ci\tL<^'^.     Kxi^\\w^ 
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moment  the  sonl  qaefttionR  whether 
Je«us  Christ  by  His  death  saves  sinners, 
it  dulls  its  sense  of  the  need  of  atone- 
ment, and  hardens  itself  in  its  own 
righteoasness.  Yet  how  harmless,  ap- 
parently, the  question,  "Hath  Qod 
said  T  ' 

Here  is  the  vioe  of  agnosticism.  It 
carefully  avoids  the  blatant  denials  of  a 
vulgar  atheism,  and  speaks  reverently 
of  a  great  First  Cause,  or  Inscrutable 
Power,  that  bears  some  mysterioas  rela- 
tion to  the  world;  but  it  exposes  itself 
when  it  disclaims  all  definite  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  His  will,  on  the  ground 
that  He  is  too  high  for  mortals  to  know, 
too  great  for  the  mind  to  conceive  of. 
It  makes  ignorance  a  virtue,  and  doubt 
the  highest  expression  of  reverence: 
and  80  it  appeals  with  exquisite  force 
to  the  natural  heart  that  seeks  to  justify 
to  itself  its  alienation  from  God.  Yet, 
surely  it  is  no  irreverence  to  know  what 
God  would  have  us  know;  and  while  by 
our  own  efforts  we  could  not  arrive  at 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  God,  it  is 
quite  within  His  power  to  reveal  Him- 
self to  us  in  terms  suited  to  our  under- 
standings, and  with  sanctions  binding 
upon  our  consciences.  To  shut  our 
eyes  to  such  a  revelation  is  not  rever- 
ence, but  willful  blindness.  Ignorance 
of  what  one  might  knew,  and  ought  to 
know,  Ik  not  a  virtue  but  a  vice.  To  be 
in  diirkne8S  while  the  light  of  God  shines 
Btoadily  about  us  argues  not  a  natural 
defect,  but  a  wanton  abuse  of  faculties; 
for  the  light  shineth  for  the  eye,  the 
word  is  given  to  the  heart,  Not  to  see 
the  one  and  to  doubt  the  other  are, 
alike,  sin. 

Two  distinctions  must  qualify  the  gen- 
eral statement;  to  doubt  is  sin.  We 
must  not  confound  moral  doubt  with 
speculative  doubt,  which  includes  that 
range  of  questions  without  practical 
bearing  on  our  duty  to  man  or  to  God. 
In  this  is  no  sin.  Any  purely  human 
explanation  of  the  divine  procedure,  or 
any  of  that  philosophy  which  man  has 
built  up  around  the  Scriptures  may 
be  doubted,  even  while  faith  in  God 
and  His  Word  remains  unabated. 
Vonbt  like  this  is  not  such  a&  Eve'a. 


This  may  tbroogh  life  coexist  with  liv- 
ing faith;  it  may  attend  na,  nnaolved, 
to  the  throne  of  God.  Bat  doubt  on 
those  questions  whieh  conoeiii  duty  is 
sin,  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that 
it  relaxes  the  sense  of  duty.  To  doubt 
the  holiness,  the  power,  the  wisdom  of 
God;  His  sovereignty  over  ns  and  ffis 
propriety  in  ns;  His  ri^t  to  command 
ns,  to  control  us,  to  determine  our  final 
destiny;  to  qnestion  the  designs  of  Ufe 
and  obedience,  of  sin  and  death— this 
is  doubt  acntely  affeoting  duty.  It, 
therefore,  is  sin. 

The  other  distinction  lies  between 
the  suggestion  of  doubt  and  our  harbor- 
ing of  donbt.  Had  Eve  resisted  the 
snggestions  of  Satan,  she  would  have 
been  guiltless;  had  Christ  heeded  those 
BQggestions  He  would  have  been  guilty. 
Besponsibility  does  not  attach  to  the 
firee  acts  of  one  without  our  influence; 
it  begins  when  we  entertain  what  Satan 
suggests.  We  are  not  fully  conscious 
of  doubts  until  we  straggle  against 
them;  and  the  soul  thus  struggling,  in 
simple  faith  on  God,  is,  though  un- 
known to  itself,  of  stronger,  more  virile 
faith  than  he  whose  sky  knows  no  cloud, 
whose  day  is  never  succeeded  by  night. 
Conversely,  to  succumb  to  doubt  is  to 
become  responsible  for  doubt.  Some 
are  prone  to  believe  that  doubt  is  a 
master  from  which  there  is  no  escape: 
that  its  difficulties  are  insoluble,  and 
that  they  deserve  pity,  not  censure. 
Possibly,  too,  they  indulge  in  the  cant 
concerning  <*a  lost  faith,*'  and  in  a  mild 
laudation  of  those  who  can  still  believe. 
These  regrets  arc  usually  superficial. 
At  bottom  they  are  proud  of  their 
doubts  and  look  upon  them  as  marks  of 
progress  beyond  the  moss  of  too-con- 
fiding humanity.  Thus  to  doubt  is  sin; 
for  doubt  is  not  invincible :  effort,  aided 
by  grace,  will  resolve  it.  It  is  not  a 
misfortune,  like  disease  or  mental  aber- 
ration :  it  is  a  sin,  as  drunkenness  or 
dishonesty.  We  do  not  condole  with 
the  thief;  we  say,  conquer  your  evil 
propensity.  We  should  not  condole 
with  the  doubter,  but  say,  conquer  yonr 
doubts. 

XL  «*Ye  shall  not  surely  die.**    The 
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suggestion  of  doubt  had  done  its  work, 
and  the  mind  of  Eve  was  prepared  for 
the  bold  denial,  Ye  shall  not  sorely  die. 
*' Ye  shall,"  says  God;  *<  Ye  shall  not,*' 
aays  Satan,  and  Satan's  word  is  pitted 
against  God*s  word.  The  purpose  of 
the  tempter  is  gradually  unfolding,  and 
the  mask  of  reverence  having  served  its 
purpose  may  now  safely  be  thrown 
aside.  Doubt,  haying  done  its  work, 
the  shelter  of  a  pretended  regard  for 
Ood's  word  may  be  abandoned,  and  Sa- 
tanic rage  may  openly  contradict  Him 
and  vent  itself  unhindered,  by  charg- 
ing Him  with  petty  jealousy  and  ignoble 
fear  lest  man  attain  equality  with  Him. 
The  development  is  legitimate.  The 
doubtk  apparently  so  innocent,  con- 
tained the  unbelief  and  the  defiance 
and  the  blasphemy,  as  the  seed  of  the 
noxious  plant  contains  the  poison  after- 
wards exhaled;  and  they  who  in  ami- 
able weakness  would  palliate  the  doubt 
as  a  little  thing,  may  in  the  unbelief 
and  blasphemy  see  the  doubt,  not  fully 
grown,  indeed,  but  come  to  such  state 
as  to  shock  the  soul  in  which  dwells 
any  reverence  for  God. 

To  Satan's  bold  denial  Eve  attempts 
no  reply,  and  an  ominous  silence  en- 
sues. We  may  wonder  that  she,  but 
recently  so  holy,  could  listen  without 
protest  to  such  mad  defiance  of  God; 
and,  indeed,  if  Satan  had  begun  his 
work  at  thfa  stage,  the  blasphemy  would 
doubtless  have  filled  her  holy  soul  with 
terror.  But  our  wonder  is  needless, 
for  conscience  lay  motionlens — drugged 
by  doubt;  it  felt  not  Satan's  defiance  of 
God's  word,  his  denial  of  the  divine 
threatenings,  or  his  perversion  of  God's 
orderings.  Unbelief  stepped  quietly 
into  the  place  which  doubt  had  pre- 
pared for  it,  without  a  protest  even 
from  the  conscience  once  so  quick  to 
reflect  the  will  of  God.  Think  you  it 
required  the  overt  act  to  make  of  Eve  a 
sinner  ? 

Through  all  the  ages  that  have  rolled 
away  since  the  Fall,  the  nature  of  un- 
belief has  remained  unchanged.  We 
are  not  in  such  case  as  Adam  and  Eve, 
for  they  were  by  nature  innocent,  while 
«e  are  sinful  already.     Yet  the  same 


tempter  assails  us — Satan,  the  arch- 
enemy of  souls  —with  the  same  purpose, 
to  provoke  us  to  rebellion  against  God, 
and  by  the  same  means  oftentimes — the 
fracture  of  our  faith  in  one  or  a  few  spe> 
cific  commands.  The  form  may  vary 
with  the  individual,  from  a  sdentifio 
materialism  to  a  vulgar  sensualism,  or 
a  refined  selfishness,  or,  later  still,  a 
high-sounding  altruism.  Yet  each  form 
may  be  recognized  by  the  marks  of 
Eve's  unbelief. 

Thus  it  is  man's  word  against  God's 
word.  God  lays  down  His  law  as  our 
rule;  unbelief  recognizes  no  law  but 
Nature,  or  man's  will.  God  warns  us 
of  death;  unbelief  says  there  is  no 
death,  but  annihilation.  God  teaches 
the  value  of  the  unseen;  unbelief  looks 
only  to  the  sensible.  So,  too,  false 
promises  are  made:  *' Ye  shall  not  sure- 
ly die;"  '*  Ye  shall  be  as  gods" — prom- 
ises made  only  to  be  broken  after  they  * 
had  lured  their  victim  to  her  destruc- 
tion. For  Eve  did  die— as  to  her  soul, 
at  once  ;  as  to  her  body,  after  she  was 
driven  forth  from  Eden;  and  her  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil  made  hei*not  a 
god,  but  a  sinner.  The  promises  held 
out  to  the  hungry  eyes  of  men  to-day 
are  no  better.  They  are  easily  trapped 
by  the  hope  of  liberty,  happiness,  final 
truth,  and,  like  Eve,  they  discover  that 
the  promise  is  but  a  trap  when  it  is  too 
late. 

Further  still,  God's  name  is  blas- 
phemed. If  He  is  recognized  at  all.  it 
is  as  some  cruel,  malignant  monster,  or 
an  impotent  deity,  or  a  disinterested 
spectator;  and  if  He  is  ignored.  His 
Word  is  cunningly  explained  as  a  natu- 
ral growth  of  the  religious  conscious- 
ness or  the  invention  of  His  ministry, 
or  the  form  of  thought,  good  enough 
for  the  past,  perhaps,  but  unfit  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  present.  Yet  this  is  the 
Word  of  Life  and  grace,  given  by  a  lov- 
ing Father,  fulfilled  by  a  tender  Savior, 
and  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tor- 
pid indeed  is  the  conscience  that  listens 
unmoved  to  such  blasphemies;  strange, 
too,  if  that  torpor  be  not  the  torpor  of 
death. 
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and  did  eat'*  God  had  made  ample 
provision  for  the  needn  of  the  body  in 
Eden,  and  the  natural  impalses  were  in- 
nocent when  toned  and  regalated  by 
the  divine  will.  Q ratification  warred 
not  on  obedience,  for  where  Ckxi's  word 
forbade  the  impolse  was  restrained. 
The  Boal's  meat  and  drink  —to  do  God's 
vill_was  first  provideil,  and  the  body 
was  cared  for  afterwards,  and  abnn- 
dantly.  Bat  now,  nnbelief  had  loosed 
the  last  restraint  upon  the  natural  im- 
pulses, and  left  these  to  carry  £?e 
whither  they  would.  The  original  re- 
lations of  soul  and  body  were  reversed, 
and  appetite  became  uppermost.  Self 
was  exalted  to  the  place  which  God  had 
occupied,  and  what  pleased  and  profited 
self  became  the  rule  of  life.  Of  the 
three  reasons  assigned  for  eating,  each 
one  centres  on  self,  and  not  one  refers, 
even  remotely,  to  the  divine  command, 
and  in  each  of  them  is  there  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  reasons  by  which 
men  to-day  seek  to  legitimate  sin. 
Thus,  the  tree  was 

'*Good  for  fooil.**  Prnctical  unbelief 
makes  food  an  ultimate  necessity,  and 
connects  life  with  the  natural  appetite 
instead  of  with  God  through  the  natural 
appetite.  We  must  have  bread,  say 
these;  and  what  brings  us  bread  is 
thereby  justified.  Obedience  to  God*s 
commands  is  right  enough  in  its  place, 
but  it  must  not  interfere  with  our  daily 
bread.  If  we  can  eat  and  obey,  we  will 
obey;  if  we  must  eat  or  obey,  we  will 
eat  and  disobey.  This  is  the  wind  that 
men  sow,  and  in  this  day  we  are  reap- 
ing the  whirlwind  in  the  mutterings  of 
a  hoarse-voiced  communism,  whose 
motto  is  "Bread  or  Blood  !"  The  one 
is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  other,  and 
the  sole  correction  for  either  is  the 
truth,  that  man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceed- 
eth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  Let  us 
do  God's  will;  if,  so  doing,  we  live, 
well;  if  we  die,  let  us  die.  It  is  no  harm 
to  die,  and  starvation  is  better  than  sin. 

"Pleasant  to  the  eyes."  "  Beauty  for 
beauty's  sake,"  cry  the  aesthetes,  and 
very  impatiently  do  they  resent  all 
moral  tests,  owning  allegiance  to  an  ar- 


tistic standard  Alone.  Tet  beanty  can- 
not rival  duty.  The  word  of  God  miut 
regulate  art  as  it  regnlatee  oar  bread. 
Immoral  beauty  ia  sin,  however  beauti- 
ful it  be:  and  the  beauty  cannot  hide 
the  sin  or  shield  the  sinner. 

••To  be  desired  to  make  one  wise." 
"Knowledge  is  power,"  is  dinned  into 
the  ears  of  our  youth.  The  diildrea 
have  it  in  their  oopy-books,  the  young 
men  and  women  write  their  composi- 
tions on  it,  and  the  youthful  mind  is 
surcharged  with  the  idea  that  any  knowl- 
edge of  anything,  gained  in  any  war, 
ia  power.  Tet,  as  in  Eve's  case,  knowl- 
edge is  often  the  loss  of  power;  for, 
while  Eve  knew  good  and  evil,  it  was  at 
the  cost  of  her  life.  She  knew  evil  bv 
becoming  evil.  So  knowledge  is  not 
always  a  blessing.  Its  value  depends  on 
its  source.  If  it  is  from  God,  it  is  power; 
if  from  Satan,  it  is  moral  impotence  and 
ruin.  He  is  not  best  that  knows  most, 
but  he  that  knows  most  from  Ciod. 

Here  is  the  genesis  of  human  sin: 
Doubt,  Unbelief,  Gratification  —  each 
the  step  to  the  next.  There  could  have 
been  no  gratification  without  unbelief, 
and  no  unbelief  without  doubt. 

This  is  a  day  when  authority  has  bnt 
little  authority;  when  self  flaunts  itself 
boldly  in  the  highest  places,  and  obedi- 
ence is  an  unpalatable  doctrine.  But 
all  the  more  loudly  must  it  be  pro- 
claimed to  men:  Ye  are  not.  your  own 
masters;  but  One  is  your  Master,  even 
Christ.  Life  consists  first  in  obedience 
and  then  in  gratification.  Highest  sac- 
cess  comes  when  we  do  not  our  own 
wills,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  made  ns; 
when  the  proud  independence  of  self  is 
broken  and  the  spirit  of  an  all-sufficient 
age  is  expelled;  when  plans  and  hopes 
and  desires  are  crowded  to  the  second 
place,  and  the  heart  wistfully  asks, 
"Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"^ 


There  appears  to  exist  a  greater  de- 
sire to  live  long  than  to  live  well.  Meas- 
ure by  man's  desires,  he  cannot  live  long 
enough;  measure  by  his  good  deeds, 
and  he  has  not  lived  long  enough; 
measure  by  bis  evil  deeds,  and  he  bos 
lived  too  long.— ZnncsBXAM. 
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M.  Kino,  D.D.,  in  ths  Pabx 
iNUx  [Mbthodist]  Ghubch,  New 

pan  io  wash  the  disdpUs*  feel,  and  to 
i  them  with  the  towd  wherewith  he  ioas 
ed, — John  xiii :  5. 

are  told  that  the  twelve  were  now 
bled  in  the  guest  chamber.  They 
irobably  taken  their  places,  as  I 

may  be  legitimately  inferred  from 
Boord  that  I  have  read  in  your 
ig,  around  the  paschal  board,  or 
about  to  do  so,  when  a  dispute 
as  to  which  should  be  the  great- 
It  may  haye  arisen  from  the  desire 
ae  to  occupy  the  place  of  honor, 
low,  because  the  record  tells  us, 
he  beloved  John  sat  nearest  to  the 
r  on  one  side,  and  we  also  know 
i  short  time  before,  His  mother 
grayed  the  Lord  that  her  sons 
;  sit  one  on  His  right  hand  and  the 
on  his  left  when  He  came  into  his 
.om.  Aa  John  took  the  place  of 
;  it  may  be  that  jealousy  was 
9d  by  this  ambitious  requeitt. 
I  Master  first  of  all  rebuked  them 
I  word,  and  then,  in  order  to  fast- 

their  minds  what  He  had  said, 
ndescends  to  this  act  of  washing 
feet  It  was  a  menial  act.  It  was 
ork  of  a  servant,  or  the  work  of  a 
Yet,  menial  as  it  was,  it  did  not 
de  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  dignified 
this  menial  service  by  the  spirit 
lich  he  performed  it,  and  by  the 
b  which  He  made  it  serve.  Just 
lus  lifted,  you  remember,  the  frail 
'om  its  obscure  station  to  serve  a 
purpose  in  His  discourse,  making 
emblem  and  an  illustration  for  all 
BO  He  adopted,  in  this  instance, 
owly  action,  making  it  instructive 
laking  it  forever  memorable. 
I  less  degree,  we  who  claim  to  be 
Bryants  of  this  Master,  who  him- 
ime  to  be  the  Master  because  He 
ed  upon  being  servant,  may  ren- 
be  commonest  pursuits  and  en- 
lentsof  life  dignified  and  beautiful 
»  spirit  in  which  they  are  done.  A 
action,  however  menial,  can  only 


be  humiliating  to  a  f«pirit  that  is  didled 
and  a  spirit  that  is  impure.  There  are 
servants  who  are  clothed  with  more 
moral  grandeur,  and  whose  duties  are 
performed  with  a  holier  air,  and  whose 
whole  life  is  brighter  and  purer  with 
goodness,  than  that  of  many  a  magnate. 
I  know  to-day,  living  in  a  home  where 
luxury  is  the  result  of  great  wealth,  oc- 
cupying the  menial  position  of  a  body- 
servant  to  a  proud  and  haughty  woman, 
a  young  lady,  whose  personal  character 
is  the  only  possible  reason  why  Almighty 
Qod  can  respect  that  home— a  Godless 
and  God-defying  and  sinful  circle, 
where  wealth  is  used  simply  to  pander 
to  appetite  and  passion  which  passes 
over  into  lust.  The  only  beauteous  and 
prayerful  spirit  in  it  is  this  servant  girl. 
True  dignity  has  more  to  do  with  what 
we  are  than  where  we  are.  A  pigmy 
will  be  a  pigmy  still,  though  perched  on 
Alps,  and  God's  giants  in  character  will 
be  giants  still,  though  their  throne  be 
merely  a  foot-stool. 

The  act  of  Christ  was  a  startling  one, 
because  it  was  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pected; and  it  surprised,  as  always  do 
the  devices  of  God  in  calling  men  to  a 
better  life,  in  teaching  great  lessons. 
Mental  lethargy  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
peril  that  hangs  over  most  souls.  If 
the  world  could  be  brought  to  stop  and 
think  alone  for  five  minutes  upon  the 
actual  condition  of  the  soul,  its  duty 
and  its  destiny,  it  would  be  found  at 
the  feet  of  the  Master.  Mental  lethargy 
is  the  great  peril  of  men.  We  go  to 
sleep  in  this  probationary  school- room. 
Our  good  Teacher  arouses  us  to  atten- 
tion sometimes  by  sudden  and  sur- 
prising means,  sometimes  by  a  most 
strange  and  providential  stroke.  I  sup- 
pose that  there  are  many  here  this 
morning  who  were  awakened  from  the 
lethargy  that,  if  they  had  continued  in 
it,  would  have  proved  death  to  their 
souls,  by  some  great  affliction  that  has 
come  upon  them.  I  suppose  that  when 
we  come  to  stand  in  the  light  of  judg- 
ment and  look  upon  the  real  powers 
that  have  molded  our  character  in 
just  so  far  as  our  character  is  beautiful 
and  after  the  ima^^  ol  C\\x\*V.,  ^^  ^"eXS. 
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i&Dd  that  the  molding  wm  done  nnder 
the  pressure  of  some  gretit  sorrow  or 
disappointment.  There  is  a  man  who 
is  continuously  prosperous  in  business. 
His  companions  think  that  so  broad  is 
his  financial  basis  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger ot  his  rearing  his  structure  too 
high  for  the  foundation.  But  suddenly 
a  cummercial  |>anio  destroys  the  faith 
of  man  in  man,  and  the  structure  falls, 
the  substance  that  he  possesses  is 
swept  away;  and  in  such  an  hour  as 
this  he  turns  his  thought  to  things  thai 
pertain  to  life  eternal.  Is  not  this  pror- 
iilential  ?  I  do  not  claim  that  the  sor- 
rows and  the  disasters  that  come  to 
man  are  the  direct  results  of  the  Divine 
ordering.  I  do  claim  that  they  are  the 
permiHsire  providences  of  Qod,  or  they 
could  not  overtake  us,  and  in  them 
Crod  means  to  work  out  our  highest  use- 
fnlness,  and  that  is  always  our  highest 
good.  Sometimes  what  we  call  a  mys- 
terious good  fortune  visits  us,  and  we 
cry  out,  "Who  would  have  expected 
this?"  A  Hudden  turn  in  the  current 
of  business  or  of  social  or  of  educational 
life  comes  to  us,  and  the  surprise  of  it 
quickens  every  power  that  we  possess, 
and  enables  us  to  use  for  God's  glory 
and  our  good  what  otherwise  we  would 
not  have  used ;  because  surprise 
awakens  reflection,  and  by  the  grace  of 
God  reflection  leads  to  action  and  de- 
votion. 

To  human  judgment  this  act  of  Jesus 
was  trifling  and  uncalled  for.  How 
bimple  this  washing  seems,  viewed  by 
itself!  Why  should  the  Lord  of  Glory 
do  what  a  slave  could  have  done  just  as 
well  ?  We  know  the  reason.  We  know 
that  this  seemingly  trifling  act  was  preg- 
nant with  meaning.  We  know  that  in 
cleansing  their  feet  He  was  designing 
to  cleanse  their  hearts  of  pride.  We 
know  that  iu  becoming  the  servant  for 
a  moment  Ho  became  the  Master  for- 
ever. We  know  that  He  sought  in  this 
act  to  render  His  Church  servants  to 
each  other  in  all  ages  to  come.  The 
purposes  of  God  may  be  accomplished 
sometimes  by  very  insignificant  means. 
A  little  child,  you  know,  can  carry  in 
2t8    apron,    or  in    its    bauds,    enough 


aooms  to  make  a  foreat  when  germina- 
tion takes  plaoa.  And  so  oat  of  the 
common,  every'^ay  life  we  may  saoure 
great  blessing  and  great  harveata,  both 
for  man's  good  and  Qod's  glory.  In  fact, 
in  our  life  most  of  us  are  oompaiativelj 
obscure.  If  you  look  over  the  current 
of  a  year,  or  a  week,  or  of  a  day  in  iti 
course,  nothing  very  great  haa  visited 
your  life,  and  yet  the  bnmbleat  and 
simplest  act  in  yonr  daily  toil  may  be  a 
determining  factor  in  your  character. 
It  is  the  fidelity  to  these  little  tnuta 
that  constitutes  not  only  the  test  but 
the  molder  of  human  character. 

But  another  important  fact  in  con- 
nection with  this  incident  is  found  in 
this,  that  He  impartially  washed  the 
feet  of  all  the  disciples ;    the  feet  of 
Judas,  the  feet  about  to  bear  Him  awij 
to  betrayal;  of  Peter,  about  to  be  set  to 
sullen,  treacherous  tread.     He  gave  no 
opportunity  to  declare  that  there  wis 
any  partiality  on  His  part.     You  would 
have  hardly  thought,  looking  upon  the 
two  men,   that  Peter   would  soon  be 
guilty  of  a  sin,  if  unpardoned,  as  fatal 
to  his  soul  as  the  sin  of  Judas.    Yon 
would  hardly  have  thought  that  Peter, 
who  protested  that  the  Master  must  not 
perform  this  menial  service  for  him, 
would  be  among  the  very  first  in  sullen 
treachery  to  reject  his  Lord !    Christ 
did  all  He  could  to  win  back  the  rebel 
and  guilty  spirit  of  Judas,  proving  to 
you  and  to  me  that  the  guilt  of  Judas 
was  all  his  own.    Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  ''God  tempts  no  man,  for  every 
man  is  tempted  when  he  is  driven  away 
of  his  own  lust  and    enticed."     Had 
Jesus  shown  any  contempt  for  Judas 
and  passed  him  by,  then  the  inference 
might  have  been  that  he  was  stung  to 
treachery.    But  with  His  divine  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  and  purpose  of 
the  heart  of  Judas,  He  did  not  recognize 
it.  because  He  was  to  give  a  lesson  and 
a  specimen  of  how  it  was  possible  for  hu- 
manity to  behave  in  face  of  great  provo- 
cation, as  well  as  to  remove  all  excuse  for 
treachery.     This  was  a  typical  act;  its 
great  design  was  instruction  and  its  les- 
son was  humility.     It  was  the  basis  of 
an  argument:     '*  If  I,  then,  your  Lord 
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and  3ia8ter,  haye  washed  your  feet, 
ye  onght  also  to  wash  one  another's 
feet,**  What  power  an  argument  pos- 
sesses when  it  has  an  example  as  its 
major  premise  I  what  power  leadership 
possesses  •  when  it  says,  '*Come,  and 
follow  me  !**  instead  of  *'  Qo  at  my  com- 
mand !"  One  illnstration  in  the  life  of 
^  ChrisUan  of  an  incarnate  creed  and 
gospel,  is  worth  all  the  arguments  that 
start  from  any  other  premise. 

We  learn  here  that   we   should  be 
ready  to  serve  each  other  in  trifles  as 
well  as  in  great  things,  that  we  should 
minister  to  the  comfort  as  well  as  to  the 
distressing  needs  of  man.    We   learn 
that  we  ought  to  serve  when  service 
may  not  make  us  heroes,  to  serve  when 
others  could  do  the  work  just  as  well 
as  we.     And  how  often  this  excuse  robs 
a  soul  of  its  opportunity  for  usefulness: 
''Others  could  do  that  work  just  as  well 
as  L"    That  is  none  of  our  business;  it 
is  our  duty  to  do  the  work  in  hand,  and 
God  makes  the  minutest  duties  as  im- 
portant and  as  thoroughly  a  test    of 
character  as  the  mightiest  duties.    It  is 
just  so  with  His  creative  energy.    He 
makes  the  most  minute  insect  as  care- 
fully, and  displays  His  matchless  skill 
and  power  as  completely  in  its  organi- 
sation as  in  the  mightiest  specimen  of 
ammal  life.    We  are  to  be  as  diligent 
in  the  minutise  of  our  duties  as  in  the 
most  important  parts  of  them.    In  fact, 
character  is  formed  more  thoroughly  by 
the  test  that    is  put   upon  it  in    the 
performance  of  duties  unseen  by  wit- 
nesses than  in  the  performance  of  a 
duty  couKpicnous  in  the  presence  of  the 
world.    You  know  as  well  as  I  that  it 
is  much  easier  to  perform  a  virtuous 
act  or  to  put  forth  worthy  endeavor  or 
to  exhibit  self-sacrifice  when  we  have 
the  inspiration  of  witnesses  to  do  it, 
than  in  a  secret  place  with  none  but 
Qod  and  the  conscience  present.     We 
■hould  be  ready  to  serve  when  service 
involves  humiliation.      We  are  ready 
enough,  or  we  should  be,  to  anoint  each 
other's  heads.    It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  bind  up  each  other's  wounds.    But 
more  is  demanded  as  the  test  of  humil- 
ity.   "  Ye  ought  also  to  wash  one  an- 


other's feet."    Is  a  man  mean?    Is  he 
despicable  ?    Is  he  wavering  ?    I  confess 
that  it  is  a  wonderful  trial   to  human 
grace  to  minister  to  such  a  man  ;  but 
still,  minister  to  him.     In  his  compauy 
yon  may  feel  contempt  for  yourself  and 
contempt  for  him,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  a  disposition  to  leave  him  in  dis- 
gust.   Ah,  but  think  what  must  have 
been  the  thought  and  the  experience  in 
the  mind  and  heart  of  Christ  when,  not 
only  looking  upon  the  character  and 
purpose  that  was  in  the  heart  of  Judas, 
he  likewise  discovered  the  vacillating 
and  cowardly  purpose  in  the  heart  of 
Peter.    But  he  may  be  one  of  Christ's 
little  ones.    What  is  loathsome  in  him 
may  be  superficial ;  it  may  be  as  the 
dust  of  the  feet.    We  should  strive  to 
benefit  by  the  pure  water  of  truth  even 
such  a  souL   Yon  may  make  him  nobler 
and  better,  and  find  at  last  that  in  min- 
istering to  him  you  have  washed  the 
very  feet  of  Christ.     Foj:  is    not  the 
Church  His  mystical  body  ?    And,  after 
all,  all  this  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
the  relative  characters  of  men  is  born 
of  wickedness    of  heart.     You    and   I 
look  with  contempt  upon  another  that 
we  consider  to  be  much  lower  in  the 
scale  of  being  than  we  are,   whereas 
perhaps  the  difference  in  opinion  puts 
you  and  me  much  lower  than  the  one 
that  we  put  lower  than  ourselves.     The 
standard  of  judgment  of  the  Almighty 
is  a  standard  that  is  based  upon  all  the 
facts  in  the  case;  and  while  you  and  I 
condemn  because  of  his  brutality  one 
who  readily  yields  to  appetite,  you  and 
I  may  be  yielding  in  other  directions 
much  more  sinful  and  more  excuseless, 
all  the  facts  being    known,  than  his 
yielding.      I  once  heard  Mr.    Gough, 
in  one  of  his    lectures  that  first    by 
laughter  convulsed    his    hearers,    and 
afterwards    by     pathos     turned    their 
laughter  to  tears,  tel)  of  an  experience 
years  ago,  when,  going  into  a  Church, 
he  had  no  sooner  seated  himself  than  by 
his  side  he  saw  a  frightfully  repulsive- 
looking  man.    His  face  was  all  distorted ; 
he  was  trying  to  make  some  music,  and 
Mr.  Gough  said  that  he  ali^o^V*  ^^-^t*^^^ 
him  in  his  inmCl  \.o  \iJia\n^\>aaX.\i\^  ^^'t^ 
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peace  and  Joy  in  woraliip  in  the  sanctn- 
ary  was  to  be  atterly  destroyed  by  this 
fellow  that  was  thinking  he  oonld  sing 
when  he  couldn't  sing  at  all.  He  noticed 
that  there  were  wondrous  grimaces  upon 
his  face  that  made  him  look  as  though  he 
were  almost  idiotic,  and  finally,  in  the 
midst  of  the  man's  effort  to  sing,  Mr. 
Gough  noticed  that  the  book  was  wrong 
side  up;  and  then  he  said,  "I  certainly 
wish  somebody  would  remove  this 
foolish  fellow  from  this  pew,  for  he  is 
destroying  all  my  religious  thoughts 
and  worship."  But  at  the  close  of  the 
service,  men  gathered  around  the  de- 
formed man  and  helped  him  out  of  the 
church.  He  was  known  to  be  a  chaiao- 
ter  as  pure  and  beautiful  as  any  in  the 
community,  but  he  bad  both  the  palsy 
and  blindness;  and  here  this  man,  in  the 
possession  of  all  his  powers  was  im- 
patient  and  wicked  in  his  thought  and 
judgment  concerning  him.  Mr.  Oough 
said,  "  I  never  judge  anybody  by  ap- 
pearances since  that."  Beneath  that 
exterior,  that  to  him  was  repulsive, 
there  was  a  jewel  that  shall  shine  in  the 
diudom  of  Christ  by  and  by. 

Is  a  brother  poor  in  this  world  ?  We 
are  called  upon  to  minister  not  only  to 
his  soul  and  his  mind,  but  also  to  wash 
his  feet ;  that  is,  we  are  to  minister  to 
his  inferior  and  physical  necessities  as 
well  as  to  his  spiritual  needs. 

This  act  was  one  of  the  most  affecting 
in  the  history  of  Christ.    Just  look  for 
a  moment  on  that  sacred  form  bent  over 
the  feet  of  the  disciples  as  Mary  bent 
over  his  own.     The  sorrow  of  death  had 
already  begun  in  Him.     The  weight  of 
a  world's  woes  was  pressing  upon  His 
soul,  gradually  looming  up  before  Him. 
Yet  He  wa.shcd  their  feet.     Why  did  He 
do  it  ?    Because  He  saw  that  there  was 
strife  and  pride  and  schism  in  the  little 
fold.     It  stirred  His  soul  to  its  inmost 
depths.      Ho  knew  all  that  they  soon 
should  be  required  to    bear  when  He 
hiul  left  them,  and  that  they  were  to  be 
not  only  the  disciples  but  the  founders 
of  the  new  Church  bearing  His  name, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  hero   they   were    quarreling    and 
stirred  with  envy  and  ambition.    It  was 


needful  that  He  should  give  them  an 
example  of  what  the  Master  could  do, 
and  what  therefore  the  servant  must  do. 
He  bowed  that  head  in  menial  service, 
which  in  a  few  hours  would  be  bent  in 
death,  because  He  loved  them.  He 
knew  that  the  path  of  lowliness  was  the 
path  that  they  must  tread.  He  knew 
that  there  was  no  dignity  that  coidd 
come  to  them  in  this  world,  but  that 
they  were  to  found  a  new  kingdom  with 
its  corner-stone,  humility.  He  knew  to 
what  they  were  to  be  exposed,  and  that 
the  one  thing  above  all  others  which 
they  needed  was  a  humble  spirit.  Ah, 
in  this  we  learn  how  He  loves  the 
Church.  How  ought  we  to  love  each 
other  !  How  ready  should  we  be  to  con- 
sole personal  sorrows  and  to  minister  to 
the  necessities  of  those  that  constitute 
the  Church  that  He  loved  I 

But  there  was  great  kindness  in  this 
act  of  Christ.  He  might  have  uttered  a 
parable  and  taught  them,  perhaps,  the 
same  lesson.  He  might  have  performed 
an  act  of  a  divine  character.  But  He 
chose  the  tenderest  method.  And  this 
condescending  act  was  done  to  the  dis- 
ciples personally.  It  was  done  to  them 
individually.  O  that  we  could  combine 
holy  fervor  with  kindness !  How  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  these  two  graces  to  meet 
and  to  be  wedded  in  a  human  heart. 
How  often,  when  even  the  holiest  ani 
most  virtuous  zeal  animates  the  humac 
heart,  because  of  the  warmth  of  its  zeal  it 
is  indignant  with  the  foes  of  righteous- 
ness, and  tendf  mess  goes  out.  Few  of 
the  great  reformers  that  have  been 
known  to  this  earth,  the  great  agents 
that  God  has  used  for  the  advancement 
of  his  kingdom,  few  of  those  that  have 
been  heroic  unto  death,  have  likewise 
been  gentle.  And  here  it  seems  that 
the  most  perfected  form  our  humanity 
can  attain  to  it  can  only  possess  one  vir- 
tue supremely.  Therefore,  Jesus  gave 
this  menial  illustration  of  what  was  the 
chiefest  virtue  that  should  be  the  bond 
and  check  and  restraining  power  of 
other  virtues  that  were  heated  with  zeul 
One  touch  of  kindness  is  more  than  a 
thousand  looks  of  assumed  complacently 
or  a  myriad  gestures  and  acts  of  urban- 
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)t  the  Gharoh  cherish  this  memor- 
ot.  Let  OB  sing  of  it  as  one  of 
iries  of  Jesus.  Let  us  look  with 
loTe  upon  His  bands,  nailed  in 
uon,  as  we  remember  that  they 
1  the  disciples*  feet.  Let  us  re- 
ar that  the  hanils  that  performed 
enial  service  for  the  disciples  hold 
all  the  crowns  for  the  redeemed. 
ord  is  the  same  now  as  He  was 

The  most  blessed  thought  that 
to  my  heart  in  the  hours  of  des- 
ncy  and  discouragement,  when  I 
that  I  might  about  as  well  stop 
to  do  good  and  be  good,  the  one 
Qg  thought  that  comes  to  me  is 
sauB  Christ  is  the  same  now  as  He 
pen  earth,  the  God-man.  That 
is  a  man  upon  the  throne,  whose 
,  which  were  not  ashamed  to  wash 
Boiples'  feet,  hold  the  crowns  that 
ed  humanity  is  to  receive.  Yearn- 
His  love,  He  is  there  to-day,  ready 
18,  longing  to  behold  in  us  purity 
amility  and  brotherly  kindness, 
t  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  heart 
right  to  claim  that  it  possesses 

until  it  has  been  washed  into 
ity.  I  think  you  will  boar  me 
» that  in  your  experience  with  the 

saints  with  whom  you  are  ao- 
bed,  just  in  proportion  as  they 
to  possess  perfected  virtues  they 
Dore  and  more  humble.  There  is 
ig  like  religious  bluster  about 
that  are  really  changed  into  the 
of  the  Divine.  The  more  thor- 
f  freighted  a  human  character  is 
he  divine  blessings  and  the  divine 
ier,  the  more  it  becomes  like  the 
rain  which  bends  in  humility  un- 
( own  weight.  In  the  year  of  our 
»9,  soon  after  Paul  was  converted, 
dared  himself  unworthy  to  be 
an  Apostle.  Ar  time  rolled  on 
I  grew  in  grace,  in  the  year  of  our 
M,  he  cried  out,  <*  I  am  less  than 
wi  of  all  saints !"  That  is  the  way 
rith  people  who  are  growing  in 

While  they  uncompromisingly 
)  what  God  hath  wrought  in  them, 
o  it  with  humility.  Then  Paul 
oother  step,  and  just  before  his 
dom,  when  he  has  reached  the 


stature  of  a  perfect  man  in  Jesus  Christ, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  65,  he  exclaims: 
*'  I  am  the  chief  of  sinners  T* 

God  grant  that  we  may  have  in  our 
lives  this  evidence  of  genuine  growth  in 
grace,  humility  ;  a  humility  that  is  not 
ashamed  to  perform  the  simplest  and 
most  meniiil  service  that  shall  be  help- 
ful to  man  or  add  to  God's  glory !  Do 
not  let  us  be  waiting  in  idleness  and 
listlessness  for  some  great  opportunity 
to  render  some  service.  There  are  op- 
portunities right  at  our  hand,  if  our  eyes 
are  only  open  to  see  them — opportuni- 
ties to  do  the  small  but  divinely  ordered 
duties  that  are  represented  by  washing 
the  disciples'  feet. 
"So  to  Buffering  and  to  sorrow  I  Bball  alwayi 

give  my  heart* 
And  pray  to  God  that  every  day  I  may  aome 

good  Impart, 
Some  little  act  of  kindneea,  some  simple  word 

of  cheer. 
To  make  some  drooping  heart  rejoice  and  stay 

some  fslling  tear. 


EEAVSK. 
Bt  Bkv.  Joseph  M.  Wirrz,  in  St.  Ann's 

[Episcopal]  Chxjbch,  BaooKiiTN. 
And  Isavo  Heaven  op«7ied.— Bbv.  xix:  11. 

Whxh  we  speak  of  Heaven  we  speak 
of  a  place  as  well  as  of  a  condition  of 
being.  I  make  this  remark  in  the  out- 
set, because  there  are  those  who  think 
Heaven  is  simply  a  state  of  the  soul 
without  reference  to  locality:  that  in 
virtue  of  the  union  of  man's  spiritual 
nature  with  the  Divine  principle  of  the 
universe,  the  creature  is  lifted  out  of 
the  perishable,  made  happy  in  time, 
and  fitted  to  enjoy  in  eternity  greater 
good.  This,  in  their  opinion,  intrins- 
ically constitutes  Heaven;  and  that  out- 
side the  soul  thus  conditioned  there  is 
no  other  blessedness.  To  hold  such  a 
view  is  to  regard  Heaven  as  a  dreamy 
amplitude — a  spectral  vacuum,  a  land 
of  spirits  only,  of  souls  without  bodies, 
and  scenes  without  sensible  objects. 
The  theory,  I  need  scarcely  observe,  is 
not  based  on  Scripture;  neither  is  it  in 
accordance  with  common  sense.  The 
idea  of  Heaven  as  a  place  is  everywhere 
incorporated  in  the  structure  and  lan- 
guage of  the  BWAft,     IV.  ^W3\^  >a^  «a^ 
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rntioDnl  to  speak  of  the  Gospel  apiui 
from  its  Fonnder,  as  to  imaf^ine  the 
deathless  happiness  of  man  indepeD- 
dent  of  associations  calcnlate<i  to  beget 
happiness.  If  there  be  no  visible  con- 
dition characterized  by  occapancy  and 
Association  in  the  fntnre,  the  mission  of 
the  Son  of  God  to  this  world  were  worse 
t  han  nseless — it  was  deceptive  and  cruel. 
Jesns,  it  is  true,  declares  in  one  place 
in  His  teaching;,  **The  Kingdom  of 
(}od/'  or  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (the 
terms  ore  convertible),  *'cometh  not 
with  observation;  neither  shall  they  say 
*  Lo  here,  or  lo  there ! '  for  behold  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  vnMhxn  yon.**  Bat 
this  was  in  reply  to  the  Pharisees,  and 
hoil  no  distinct  reference  to  a  fntnre 
existence.  He  was  speaking  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation  then  being  inaag^- 
rated,  and  which  in  His  person  and 
ministry  was  in  their  midst.  To  know 
Him  with  foil  obedience  to  His  reqaire- 
ments  was  to  have  eternal  life;  or,  as  St. 
Panl  expresses  it,  *'  Christ  in  yon  the 
hope  of  glory."  The  idiomatic  ex- 
pressions of  Scripture  indicate  that 
Heaven  is  a  locality.  The  expressions 
are—**  in  heaven,"  "  to  heaven,'*  *•  from 
heaven,"  "out  of  heaven,"  Did  not 
Jesns  say,  ••  In  ray  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions;  if  it  were  not  so  I 
would  have  told  yon.  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you  ?  "  Did  He  not  asHure 
His  apostles  that  they  should  hold  po- 
sitions of  honor  in  the  heavenly  king- 
dom? 

To  say  the  soul  when  pervotled  by  a 
religious  element  is  m  Heaven  is 
counter  to  the  whole  drift  and  teaching 
of  the  Word  of  God.  Now,  all  we 
know  concerning  the  existence  of  the 
soul  and  tlic  state  it  enters  upon  after 
"life's  fitful  fever  is  over,"  comes 
through  revelation,  and  the  person 
and  ministry  of  Jesus.  Hence  he 
talks  most  idly,  who,  on  a  subject  like 
that  of  a  future  state,  theorizes :  he  is 
endeavoring  to  work  out  a  problem 
without  figure  or  symbol.  In  all  lan- 
puagCH  the  term  Heaven  implies  place — 
a  real  abode  where  the  deserving  are  re- 
warded by  the  possession  of  enduring 
good,  intuitively  and  objectively.     The 


Soriptnrea  afirm  HeaTen  to  be  the  great 
and    permanent   apartment  of  Deitv, 
the  place  where  He,  in  the  fnllnew  and 
glory  of  His  nature,  manifests  Himself, 
and  as  the  abode  of  the  blessed  is  pre- 
sented as  a  snbstantial,  material  frame- 
work, an  essentially  physical  stnietare, 
and  not  an  immaterial  expanse  of  dif- 
fased,    nnconflned    spiritnality.    And 
this  presentation,  let  me  say,  aeoords 
with  the  latest  researches  of  seienoe  in 
reference  to  matter— its  etherealiatioa 
and  radiation,  as  proTed  by  the  investi- 
gations of  Professor  Crooks  and  other 
scientists  of    England.     But  we    rest 
not  on  this;  we  have  the  Bible  as  **a 
light  nnto  oar  feet,  and  a  lamp  auto 
oar  path.'*    Upon    its   statements  we 
rely.    Consider  what  has  ooonrred  in 
human  experience.    When  Elijah  was 
borne  bodily  from  the  earth  to  enter 
into  rest,  the  plaoe  to  which  he  wis 
carried  must  have  been  such  as  wis 
suited  to  his  generio  nature.    Doubt- 
less his  body  in  translation  underwent 
a  great  change;  "for  flesh  and  blood." 
the  apostle  declares,  *<  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  Goil."    In  fact,  he  tells  as 
in  his  epistle  to  the  Pbilippians,  thit 
when  in  the  great  consummation  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  come.  He  will  "change 
our  vile  body  that  it  may  be  fashioned 
like  unto  his  glorious  body,  according 
to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able  to 
subdue  all  things  unto  himself.*'    And 
we  know  from  the  narratiTes  of  the 
Evangelists  that  Christ,  after  the  resar- 
rection,   possessed  a  body  apparently 
independent  of  the  limitations  of  mat- 
ter :  He  came  and  went  in  a  manner 
unknown  to  His  disciples.     There  it 
thus  proof  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
laws  governing  matter  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  applying  to  the  eternal  world. 
From  its  near  affinity  in  use  with  the 
word  sky,  or  firmament,  expresAive  of 
visible  phenomena  addressed  to  the  eye 
and  existing  in  space,  we  naturally  look 
up  when  we  speak  or  think  of  the  abode 
of  the  blessed;  but  the  instinctive  set 
of  turning  our  eyes  is  not  a  declaration 
that  we  regard  that  portion  of  the  sky 
which  chances  to  be  over  us  as  the  di- 
rection in  which  heaven  lies,  for  what  ift 


:  at  noon  ia  below  oa  at  aiglit.  We 
apamtated  to  Bonnd  the  depths 
,  nor  initrnoted  to  ety  ahert  the 
llooalitjriisitiuted:  bat  it  exists, 
rononur  lilts  his  optio  tnbe  to- 
la statr;  wotlils,  and  pieroea  the 
lasohaa  of  the  sky.     He  t^lls  db 

snd  systems,  and  stretches  of 
I,  Hid  the  glimmer  of  bnming 
i  light  of  «hioh  Teqnires  tens  of 
ia  of  Jews  to  read)  onr  globe. 

aaanjes  ns  thnt  if  our  imme- 
'stem,  snn,  plsneta  and  satel- 
fa  their  msjeatio  aveep  of  mil- 
'  milea,  were  at  this  moment 
ted,  the  whole  world  would  be 
'  missed  bj  an  eye  that  coald 
the  objects,  than  a  single  grain 

blown  away  by  the  wind  from 
beaoh.  The  astroDomer  has  not 
ed  in  his  joDmeyings  through 
ha  City  of  Ood,  the  dwelling 
spared  for  the  redeemed.  His 
tge  and  aearohings  are  the 
Ige  and  searohings  of  man  with 

capacity  and    Lmited   power. 

seienoe  cannot  determine  the 
'here  extend  in  amplitade  and 
g  bsanty  the  domain  and  ap- 
inta  of  the  promised  reward  for 
are  fkithfnl  onto  death,  it«dala. 
,  and  in  dne  time  the  rigbteona 
berapoQ  the  posBesnon  of  it.  Wa 
leto  feel  that  He  who  has  filled 
ndlesB  space  with  nnnnmbered 
ationa  retains  somen  pot  in  which 
more  espeoially  reveal  Himself. 
■  tobesuppospd  that  after  plant- 
Us  intelligent  creatnres  a  sense 
mment  and  law— aRer  endow- 
n  with  aspimtion  for  endnring 
ilted  intetconnie,  the  rightaons 
old  have  made  no  proTiaion  for 
oinlatration,  and  pnre  and  lofty 
lion?  Why,  if  man,  endowed 
with  far-reaching  faoalties,  with 
on  and  love,  had  been  left  wtth- 
•Telation  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
d  His  good  will  towards  ns  in 

the  longing  of  bia  sonl  for  a 
>I  reat,  after  the  strORgle  of  life 

would  have  induced  him  to  fix 
>ine  spot — Tagne  and  dreamy 
,   yet  to  the  soul  a  reality— a 
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■pot  where  no  wbtb  of  agitation  should 
erer  break  trom  time's  surging  ocean. 
But,  thanks  be  to  Ood,  we  are  not  left 
in  doubt  and  to  the  play  and  sport  of 
the  imagination,  "  I  saw  heaven 
opened,"  writes  St.  John.  The  state- 
ment is  a  onide  form  of  expression. 
We  do  not  Imagine  that  this  occurred 
visibly.  No  folding  back  of  elond  cur- 
tains, no  drawing  aside  of  doors,  nO' 
open  apace  through  which  flashed  the 
glory,  snpemal  was  the  agency  em- 
ployed in  reTeolment.  The  laognsge 
is  metapbocioal.  The  wrapt  soul  of 
the  aeer  became  oonvenant  by  Divine 
inflnence  with 'the  purposes  of  God. 
The  langnage  employed  by  St.  John  is, 
"I  was  in  the  spirit,"  He  woa  priviU 
eged  to  realize  tor  a  season  the  inten- 
tiona  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  blessed- 
neaa  of  Heaven :  he  waa  permitted  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  the  beatifle 
vision.  But  the  desoriptions  and  state- 
ments of  the  revelation  are  not  e9«itiv» 
in  themselves.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  piotared  representations  are 
exact  pictures  of  what  exists  in  a  world 
where  there  is  no  night,  neither  light 
of  the  snn,  but  where  the  Illumination 
is  the  light  of  Deity.  Our  words  which 
we  employ  in  writing  and  speech  have 
been  formed  with  referenoe  to  things, 
under  the  observation  of  the  senses, 
and  thus  oan  never  adequately,  yon 
perceive,  represent  supernal  tmths. 
The  testimony  of  Bt.  Paul  is  in  point. 
He  declares  that  while  he  was  wrapt 
into  the  third  heaven,  or  Paradise,  be 
heard  anspeakable  things,  which  no 
human  terminology  can  portray. 

Now,  this  book  ot  Bevelatioo.  is  a 
progressive  boob;  that  is  to  say  it 
tmces  by  mystic  flgares  and  symbols 
the  history  of  the  Oharch  up  to  the 
general  judgment.  Step  by  step  it 
prooeeda  to  unfold  the  purposes  of 
Ood.  With  the  declaration  of  these 
purposes  ia  blended  spiritual  inntruc- 
tion.  The  teaching  is  not  obsonre,  but 
positive,  direct  and  full— the  will  of 
God  as  it  reapeets  onr  resistanoe  to  evil, 
onr  overcoming  temptation,  onr  usefnl- 
neas  as  divine  ^ents,  our  aace^taaon 
of    redemption  ttmu^   CaTvaV.  ^^^"^ 
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eTerUttiDg  happiness  in  hit  immediais 
presence— this  is  clearly  stated  and  di- 
Tinely  impressed.  In  treating  with 
man  in  his  ignorance  and  sin  Grod  takes 
him  at  the  point  he  can  be  mont  easily 
reached,  and  employs  such  mode  of  ex- 
pression as  is  best  suited  to  his  condi- 
tion— such  as  will  arouse  attention  and 
awaken  anticipation.  Hence  in  this 
book,  which  depicts  his  future  condi- 
tion, we  have  symbolic  instruction — 
figures,  glowing,  mysterious,  wonder- 
ful !  The  information  imparted  is  not 
confined  to  a  single  age  or  period,  but 
is  for  all  men  through  all  time.  It  is 
ever  in  ad?anoe  of  the  inquiring  mind. 
Its  teaching  is  for  all;  for  the  ignorant 
and  the  educated,  for  the  man  strug- 
gling up  from  conviction  and  for  the 
advanced  saint  with  foot  lifted  to  be 
set  on  the  promised  inheritance.  For 
all  are  exhortations,  promises,  encour- 
agement and  hope.  God  moves  in 
mj  Rter}',  and  man  is  a  mystery  to  him- 
self. Some  things  are  given  as  to 
know,  and  some  are  withheld. 

In  the  chapter  from  which  the  text  is 
taken  are  splendid  figures  and  images. 
AVe  cannot  solve  the  meaning  of  all; 
the  time  has  not  arrived  for  a  complete 
explanation.  But  from  the  general 
teaching  of  other  portions  of  Scripture 
we  gather  what  is  the  meaning  of  some 
of  the  symbols.  In  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  text  we  have  the  Rider 
on  the  white  horse  going  forth  in 
righteousness  to  judge  and  make  war. 
From  the  verses  which  follow  we  learn 
what  that  symbol  is  designed  to  repre- 
sent. It  is  a  representation  of  Christ 
and  the  victorious  spread  of  His  Gos- 
pel. In  a  former  chapter  He  is  de- 
picted as  a  lamb  that  had  been  slain; 
in  this  as  the  word  of  God  bearing  on 
his  head  many  crowns,  and  clothed  in 
a  vesture  dipped  in  blood,  on  which  is 
written  "King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords."  We  thus  not  only  learn  that 
Christianity  will  eventually  overcome 
all  opposition,  but  that  Christ  is  the 
glory  of  His  Father's  kingdom.  That 
heaven  would  be  no  heaven  for  ns  had 
it  not  been  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.     «<  Christ  is  all  and  in  all."    He 


prepare!  us  for  its  blesaedness  now; 
He  constitutes  the  glory  of  the  inheri- 
tance hereafter.  Through  Him  come 
freedom  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  the 
joy  of  reconciliation,  and  the  aanctify- 
ing  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Through  Him  come  the  rereaiments 
which  gladden  as  in  life  and  become 
our  poesession  at  death. 

I  hear  one  say,  oppressed  and  kepi 
down  by  hostile  forces,  *'  I  long  to  be 
in   heaven.*'      And    I   ask   the   tired, 
troubled  man,  *'  What  is  it  yon  look  for 
in  heaven  ?  '*    Does  he  say  rest— release 
from  rasping  care  and  the  endurance 
of  pain  and  worriment?    These  are  af- 
forded, for  we  read,  '*  There  shall  be  no 
more  curse,  but  the  throne  of  God  and 
the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it;  and  his  ser- 
vants shall  serve  him;  and  they  shall 
see  his  face;   and  his   name  shall  be 
in  their    foreheads.'*      There  will  be 
release   from   all   that   oppresses  and 
burdens;    but    the   chief   blessedness 
will  be  from  association  with  Christ.  If 
the  soul  knows  not  Christ  in  His  ha- 
miliation  and  shame,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  know  Him  in  His  triumph,  or 
realize  the  bliss  of  the  other  world.    I 
have  no  idea  of  any  happiness  apsrt 
from  perfection  of  moral  and  spiritnsl 
being.    In  the  contemplation  of  per- 
fection in  Christ  I  look  for  much  of  the 
realization  of  celestial  bliss.    To  eon- 
ceive  this  is,  as  it  were,  to  see  heaven 
opened.    We  are  to  hold,  mark  you,  no 
sluggish  notions  of  the  other  world. 
We  are  not  to  look  for  mere  enjoyment 
— delight  in  beholding  risible  glory, 
and  the  drinking  in  through  the  senses, 
clarified  and  enlarged,  perfect  felicity. 
That  going  forth  of  power  from  the  em- 
bosoming bliss,  which  St.  John  depicts 
in  connection  with  the  text,  tells  us  that 
heaven  is  not  a  place  for  the  luxurious 
and  idle.    We  are  not  struggling  here 
to  lie  down  on  beds  of  ease,  and  allow 
the  lower  elements  of  our  nature  to 
have  play  there.     Christ  is  presented 
as  going  forth  to  conquest;  and  may 
not  this  indicate  that  the  saTod  by  his 
merits  will  through  eternity  be  ever 
active  in  carrying  forward  the  purposes 
of   God?     It  is  given  as  one  of  the 
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eharaeterittios  of  the   Almighty,  that 
He  nerer  slnmbers  nor  sleeps;  and  in 
His  ministry  Jeans  said,  **  My  Father 
^orketh  hitherto,  and  I  also  work."    It 
is  Hfflrmed  of  the  fonr  living  oreatnres 
"whioh  are  ronnd  about  the  throne  that 
they  rest  not  in  praiRing  the  Almighty; 
so  it  seems  a  perfection  to  be  constantly 
employed.     Whatever  may  be  the  oc- 
casion  of  onr   activity   in  the   other 
world,  endeavor  will  beget  no  fatigae, 
nor  necessitate  repose.    They  who  at- 
tain nnto  that  life  will  be  like  the  an- 
fiels  who  weary  not  in  doing  the  be- 
hests of  Ood.    And  therefore,  with  the 
assnrance  of  a  splendid  exaltation,  of 
an  inconceivable  enlargement  of  every 
fkonlty  and  capacity,  there  will  be  a 
-sphere  in  which  the  sonl  will  rejoice  to 
put  forth  effort — do  I  say  effort  ?    I  am 
wrong  :  for  effort  implies  weakness  and 
fatigne;  I  should  say  where  the  sonl 
will  avail  itself  gladly  of  its  advantages, 
be  they  what  they  may,  to  exert  power 
to  be  nsefol.    This  view  of  existence  in 
the  heavenly  world  silences  the  cavil  of 
the  infidel  and  the  nnbeliever,  who  re- 
present Christians   as  exercining    pa- 
tience and  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  good  works  here,   that   they    may 
hereafter  rest  and  enjoy  an  eternity  of 
idleness. 

The  departed  in  the  Lord  enter  into 
rest,  but  it  is  rest  from  the  solicitations 
And  the  rasping  and  the  exhansting 
evils  of  a  probationary  existence. 
"Looking  nnto  Jesns,  the  author  and 
Unisher  of  our  faith,  we  press  toward 
the  mark  fof  the  prize  of  our  high  call- 
ing;" but  the  faith  which  avails  itself 
of  the  sacrifice  beholds  through  the 
opening  heavens  Christ  going  forth  to 
snbdne  the  powers  of  evil  and  rescue 
the  perishing;  and  we  feel  tbatblessed- 
ntss  in  Heaven  will  be  connected  with 
usefulness  in  ways  and  methods  which 
'  will  bring  in  a  revenue  of  glory  to  the 
Almighty. 

The  happiness  of  the  saved,  and  the 

bliss  of  Heaven  as  a  place,  are  given 

i«   the   two  closing  chapters  of  this 

'  *  wonderful  book.     The  new  Jerusalem, 

-  'doming  down  from  out  the  great   ex- 

f    piBSSb  with  flooring  of  gold,  and  walls 


of  jasper,  and  the  foundation  garnished 
with  precious  stone,  and  gates  of  pearl, 
and  the  deiir  pureness  of  the  streets 
like  unto  transparent  gloss — how  the 
portraiture  seizes  the  imagination  and 
fires  the  mind  !  and  yet  the  instructed 
soul  asks  for  more.  Reiilizing  the  na- 
ture of  its  powers  it  is  not  satisfied 
with  a  description  borrowed  from  the 
things  of  earth,  however  precious  be 
the  commodity  employed  in  illustra- 
tion. And  higher  revealment  is  grant- 
ed, for  we  read:  "  The  City  had  no  need 
of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to 
shine  in  it:  for  the  glory  of  God  did 
lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  liglit 
thereof.**  No  form  of  expression  conld 
so  vividly,  so  fully  and  effectively,  set 
forth  the  character  of  the  place  towards 
which,  in  reliance  upon  saving  grace, 
we  are  journeying,  as  this. 

Heaven  as  a  simpU  ierm^  the  intelligi- 
ble expression  of  an  idea,  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  that  is  precious  and 
hallowed  in  hope,  all  that  is  elevating 
in  motive,  all  that  is  attractive  in  de- 
sire, all  that  is  cheering  and  sustain- 
ing in  the  struggles  and  adversities  of 
life,  all  that  calls  for  energy  and  de- 
termined resolution,  all  that  affords  re- 
liance when  the  shadows  of  death  are 
resting  upon  our  eyelids.     Heaven  as  a 
conscious  possession  to  the  soul,  fiooded 
with  the  light  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  far 
more.      And  so  St.  Paul,  quoting  the 
evangelical  prophet  and  speaking  from 
the  witness  in  himself,  declares,  *'  Eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man, 
the  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  those  who  love  him."    Now  we  walk 
by  faith  and  not  by  sight;  we  know 
only  in  part.      Now  we  struggle  and 
pray;  but  in  heaven  we  shall  struggle 
and  pray  no  more.     Here  we  meet  to 
part;  and  it  is  a  necesRity  of   human 
life;  but  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Father, 
there  is  no  severance.    Here  at  times 
we  are  conscious  of  impressions,  which 
on  account  of   the   feebleness  of  our 
faculties,  we  are  unable  to  carry  out, 
either  satisfactorily  to  ourselves  or  be- 
neficially to  others;  but  in  thai  "wo^V^ 
where  the  \aw  ol  ^w%VoY^^«^^•  ^^  ^^^ 
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Tht  Hope  of  Glory, 


[Nov. 


law  of  i>6rfectioD»  there  will  be  neither 
dimness  of  apprehension  nor  imper- 
fection in  ezecntion. 

••  O  happy,  holy  portion. 
Reflection  for  the  blent. 
Sure  vision  of  tme  beauty. 
True  cure  of  the  diitrett; 

Strive,  man,  to  win  that  glory; 

Toil.  men.  to  gain  that  light; 
Send  hope  before  to  grasp  it; 

TiU  hcpe  be  lost  in  Bight." 


THE  EOPS  OF  dXiOBT. 
Bt  R.  S.  Stobbs,  D.D.,  Ghubgh  or  tbb 
PiLOBUfB   [Conobsoational],   Bbook- 

LTN,  N.  Y. 

(^\T\si  in  you  the  hope  of  glory,  — CoL  i :  27. 

No  one  will  deny  or  donbt  that  there 
haA  been  in  the  world  a  hope  of  glory, 
of  snpematnral  blessedness,  of  peace 
and  life,  entertained  by  men  ever  since 
the  Lord  Jesns  Christ  was  in  the  flesh. 
Men  may  sneer  at  the  believer  as  a  fool 
or  fanatic,  and  yet  they  cannot  bat  ad- 
mit that  this  hope  has  been  a  spiritual 
incentive  of  immense  and  oontinoal 
efficiency.  It  has  given  a  song  to  the 
martyr  in  the  dungeon  and  at  the  stake. 
It  has  inspired  endeavors  to  do  what 
has  been  pronounced  impossible ;  to 
face  not  only  insuperable  difficnlties, 
bnt  dangers  and  death.  It  has  in  or- 
dinary life  given  tranquillity  in  tronble, 
superlative  peace  and  joy  in  the  hour 
of  grief,  and  triumph  over  the  grave. 
The  preciousness  of  the  Bible  lies  in  its 
promise  to  fulfill  this  hope  of  glory. 
The  world  has  been  made  happier  by 
this  expectation,  and  it  will  continue 
to  influence  human  hearts  till  the  end 
of  history  is  written.  It  is  a  fair  ques- 
tion to  ask,  What  is  the  foundation  of 
such  a  hope  ?  We  do  not  wish  to  live 
on  nonsense  and  fancy,  or  build  our 
churches  on  broken  sticks  and  yielding 
straws.     Are  we  right  or  not  ? 

The  earth  has  no  answer  for  us.  It 
holds  many  secrets.  Science  has  solved 
some  of  them.  It  has  shown,  for  ex- 
ample, the  uses  of  coal,  which  now  turns 
winter  to  summer;  which  drives  our 
engines  across  the  continent  and  over 
the  sea;  which  illuminates  the  darkness 
and  famishes  us  with  dyes,  balsams  and 


■alTes.  80,  to  man's  disoeming  eye  and 
masterful  will,  the  earth  has  yielded 
other  seoreta,  but  it  gives  no  knowledge 
of  a  future  life. 

Nor  does  human  natnre  give  us  as- 
surance of  immortality.  Its  undevel- 
oped forces  do,  indeed,  vaguely  hint  at 
a  future,  but  as  to  the  superlative  vis- 
ion of  God  it  has  no  suggestion.  It  may 
interpret  fiaots  after  we  have  been  taught 
the  truths  of  revelation,  but  no  more. 
Human  testimony  cannot  answer  oar 
query,  for  no  man  has  ever  returned  to> 
talk  with  us.  Wo  hear  no  echoes  in  the 
sky;  we  do  not  walk  again  with  those 
whose  feet  have  passed  within  the  gates. 
Conjectures  are  fruitless.  Nothing  mul- 
tiplied by  nothing  is  but  emptiness. 
Even  if  we  had  the  testimony  of  some 
one  who  oame  back  to  us  again,  we 
should  be  apt  to  say  that  it  could  not 
be  credited.  It  would  be  too  extrav- 
agant to  make  the  foundation  of  a  be- 
lief so  colossal  and  glorious.  Is  there 
any  proof?  Is  our  hope  a  palace  of  doad, 
beautiful  with  amethyst  and  opal,  only 
to  fade  like  the  mirage  in  the  sky;  or  is 
it  an  immortal  experience  from  which 
we  may  daily  draw  life  and  power? 
Two  facts,  if  they  be  facts,  justify  belief 
in  this  marvelous  hope. 

1.  A  Supernatural  Savior  has  been  in 
the  world,  doing  for  man  a  supernat- 
ural work.  This  g^ves  a  ground  of  oon- 
fldence  which  the  world  itself,  which 
nature  or  human  testimony  alone  does 
not  afford.  If  a  Divine  person  has  been 
here  and  has  tarried  in  the  world;  if^ 
uniting  the  human  and  divine  in  him- 
self, He  has  shown  the  amazing  possi- 
bilities of  man  and  the  reality  of  the 
life  supernatural;  if  He  has  been  found 
bending  to  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  the 
garden, '  the  cross  and  grave ;  if  He 
opened  the  gates  of  life  and  ascended 
to  heaven,  sending  down  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  prepare  the  heart  of  man  for  this 
supernal  glory,  then  our  hope  is  not  a 
palace  of  cloud,  but  of  adamant  and 
gold!  Then  all  this  is  not  merely  a 
record,  but  a  predictive  picture  of  what 
is  to  be.  The  vast,  stupendous  work  of 
Christ  would  be  disproportionate,  sev- 
ered from  its  celestial  and  immortal 
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ihips.  Lookiiig  at  the  magnifi- 
KQ  gteamer  at  yonder  pier — con- 
its  materials,  dimensions  and 
int — I  say  that  that  steamer  was 
t  for  a  toy-shop  or  a  baby's  nnr- 
t  to  £Eu$e  the  riot  and  wrath  of 
\,  Looking  at  an  army  in  battle 
know  that  these  men  are  not 
to  mow  a  meadow,  or  sweep  a 
nt  to  conquer  rebellion,  or  ex- 
pire. The  argument  is  instant 
incible.  God  wastes  no  power, 
aomy  is  seen  in  nature  and  in 
The  ocean  is  not  a  pint  too  big, 
Dhrist  has  done  the  work  the 
es  affirm  that  He  has,  it  is  an 
design.  Were  He  but  man,  He 
right  to  tell  tis  what  He  did;  but 
irade  and  every  act  confirmed 
h,  and  the  effects  of  Ohristian- 
he  world  illustrate  the  same. 
re  the  Gospel  is  precious, 
re  he  who  assails  it  stabs  the 
the  race.  He  promises  to ' '  free  " 
t  he  builds  a  wall  of  iron  and 
out  him.  He  shuts  man  up  in 
n  of  force.  He  quenches  hope 
this  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
r  exalts  Ohrist  crowns  life  to 
:her  servant  or  sovereign,  sen- 
lave.  Beyond  tbat  little  grassy 
irhich  lies  before  you  and  me, 
another  life.  Nor  tongue  can 
r  hymn  can  sing,  the  blessed- 
<' Ohrist  in  us   the  hope  of 

9re  is  another  fact  justifying 
>emal  hope — the  present  work 
t  in  the  souL  It  is  a  present 
;  a  past  record.  It  is  the  opera- 
Os  Holy  Spirit,  the  first  pencil- 
lie  picture  yet  to  be.  Inferior 
lide,  but  the  great  masters  do 
16*1  the  outline  which  gives  the 
ons  they  are  to  embody  on  the 
We  see  at  Vienna  and  elsewhere 
iketohes  of  what  Baphael,  Titian 
elo  wrought  into  such  works  as 
Ast  Judgment"  Dim  in  line 
r,  but  lovely,  after  all,  are  the 
^  of  God's  grace  in  converted 
rhlB  work  is  realized  in  us.  It 
the  doctrine  and  appeal  that 
ir  conversion.    We  had  heard 


them  a  thousand  times,  and  a  thousand 
times  refused.  It  was  the  Holy  Spirit 
tbat  softened  our  hearts  and  illumined 
the  familiar  message  with  vivid  light. 
Then  we  took  the  hand  that  was  nailed  for 
us  as  the  hand  of  a  brother  and  a  friend. 
So  in  sanctification  we  enjoy  an  influx 
of  light  and  power  through  prayer  and 
meditation.  The  Bible  seems  new; 
mysteries  clear  up;  glimpses  of  eternal 
day  cheer  us,  as  a  single  shaft  of  golden 
lustre  often  precedes  the  dawn.  These 
are  prophetic  of  the  glory  we  shall  wear 
when  we  see  God  face  to  face.  So  in 
teaching  or  comforting  another,  we  are 
conscious,  at  times,  of  a  power  that  goes 
out  of  us  we  knew  not  of  before.  A 
mightier  heart  than  ours  beats  within. 
Our  words  are  better  than  our  own. 
When  fainting  under  burdens  too  heavy 
for  our  strength;  when  to  depend  upon 
our  resources  seems  as  vain  as  to  pull 
ourselves  into  air  by  swinging  the  arms ; 
then  there  comes  a  reinforcement  of 
power  as  we  pray — or  even  before  the 
beginning  of  our  petition — which  lifts  us 
as  the  tide  lifts  the  wave  when  it  rushes 
in  to  the  shore,  so  that  we  are  ready  to 
try  again,  counting  duty  and  sacrifice 
but  a  grand  opportunity  for  the  Master. 

Once  more  the  common  conscious- 
ness of  this  life  derived  from  Ohrist  in 
us  gives  warmth  and  vitality  to  the 
communion  of  saints.  It  is  a  precur- 
sor and  promise  of  life  in  heaven,  of 
the  consummation  and  culmination  of 
Christian  experience  there  to  be  real- 
ized in  its  fulness,  where  our  fellowship 
shall  be  eternal. 

As  a  royal  messenger  prepares  the 
way  for  the  king;  as  the  fragments  of 
floating  green  assured  Oolumbus  of 
land  before  his  eyes  saw  San  Salvador; 
as  the  seed  precedes  the  flower,  the 
bulb  the  tulip,  or  the  acorn  the  oak,  so 
this  work  of  Ohrist  in  the  soul  of  the 
believer,  as  well  as  the  historic  record, 
justifies  and  stimulates  our  hope  of 
glory.     If  these  things  are  so,  we  see 

1.  Nothing  is  more  reasonable  than 
the  Ohristian's  hope.  Did  it  rest  on  the 
voice  of  nature,  on  human  testimony, 
or  on  any  other  inadequate  foundation, 
this  hope  might  b^  tQ^sKc^<b\  \<^as^^^\ 
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An  Anxious  Query  Answered. 


[Not. 


bot  if  built  on  Christ's  enduring  ohar- 
neter  and  work,  it  has  a  Htately,  an  in- 
finite oompoHH  ;  it  is  solid  as  the  stars! 

2.  We  see  the  function  of  the  Church. 
It  in  to  develop  the  grace  of  Christ  in 
the  Koal,  to  be  the  nursery  and  home 
of  this  hope,  planted,  as  it  were,  just 
ontHido  the  shining  gates.  It  is  not  to 
deal  in  mere  ethical  discussions  and 
sentiment,  but  to  engage  in  the  servioe 
and  worship  of  Christ  until  the  spirit 
of  heaven  ftll  the  whole  Church 
below. 

This  seeming  paradox  is  here  ez- 
I>huued,  that,  while  in  prosperity  one's 
hope  may  grow  dim,  in  trial  and  sor- 
row, religion  is  a  reality;  that  when  we 
are  rich  we  are  poor,  and  when  poor  in 
ourselves  our  hope  reposes  on  the  riches 
of  Christ.  It  is  also  plain  why  our  grief 
at  the  departure  of  Christian  friends  is 
comparatively  light  and  transient,  as  we 
see  the  glory  of  Christ  made  vivid  and 
the  felicities  of  the  other  life  brought 
near.  Though  our  feet  are  on  the  earth, 
our  face  is  in  the  upper  realm,  enrapt- 
uff d  by  the  vision  of  God.  This  is  an 
experience  uukuo>Kn  to  the  man  of  the 
wi»rld.  Two  persons  may  sit  side  by 
Kiile  iu  the  sanctuary,  parent  and  child, 
wife  and  husband,  friends,  partners  or 
neighbors.  The  one  enjoys  this  in- 
dwelling Christ,  but  to  the  other  it  is 
but  a  dream.  Why  is  it?  This  is  not 
nn  experience  taught  by  philosophy. 
You  might  as  well  try  to  put  the  In- 
finite into  a  diagram  I  Culture,  art  and 
science  cannot  solve  the  mysteries  of 
spiritual  life;  but  to  him  who  has  seen 
the  Lord,  all  is  plain.  He  sees  Him 
in  song  and  sacrament,  in  labor  and 
sacrifice,  in  pain  and  pleasure  ;  indeed, 
yon  must  extract  his  very  consciousness 
from  him  before  you  can  rob  him  of 
this  experience.  These  two  persons  are 
different,  and  they  will  be  different 
eternally,  unless  the  grace  that  has 
transformed  the  one  shall  renew  the 
other.  Beloved,  may  God  grant  that 
we,  who  now  are  here  together  gathered, 
unitedly  may  share  the  blessedness  of 
this  life  below,  and  so  pass  together 
into  the  full  fruition  of  everlasting  joy 
and  glory  in  the  heavens ! 


AV  AMZXOVS  QUIBr  AMSWBES. 

Bt  Huoh  S.  Cabpemtke,  D.D.  [Pbkbt- 

TKRLur],  Bbooxlth,  K.  Y. 

irWel»  Aef— Job  xiv:  10. 

AiTKB  all,  this  is  a  question.    Beason 
and   Revelation    leave    it   such.    The 
specuLitions    of   the    ancients,  when 
Catholic  sentiments  prevailed  and  the 
voice  of  poetry,  which  is  but  the  plaint 
of  philosophy,  leave  it  a  question.    It 
is   obscure,    speotoral,    vaporous  and 
ghostly  as  an  apparition,  the  figure  oft 
restless,    undeveloped    being,   beyond 
our  knowledge,  crude,  cloudy,  vague. 
**  Where  is  he?  *'    There  runs  a  yearn- 
ing through  our  nature,  as  the  antomn 
breeze  steals  through  the  leaves.    It  is 
iht  question.    Its  intensity  is  propor- 
tioned to  its  obscurity.  '*  Where  is  be? " 
Other  data  are  needed.     We  may  ask,  as 
we  do  in  reference  to  a  stranger  of 
stately    form   or    commanding   voicei 
whom  we  meet  on  the  sidewalk,  *'  Who 
is  he  ?**    The  question  may  be  of  eager 
interest  and  concern,  of  sympathy  or  of 
opposition.     Or  we  may  say  of  niao, 
"What  is  he?"  and  institute  a  meti- 
physictd  analysis  into  the  nature  of  mat- 
ter and  mind;  then   push   the  querr. 
**  what  is  man,  and  what  am  I?  "   All 
these  problems  depend  on  the  disclosure 
of  the  ultimate  destiny  of  man.  <*  Where 
is  he  at  last  ?'*  Now  we  may  mistake  the 
shadow  for  the  substance,  a  ship  in  the 
distance  for  a  cloud,  a  meteor  for  a  star. 
Walking  in  the  edge  of  a  woo<l,  looking 
out  upon  the  water,  I  may  see  a  forest 
of  masts,  and  for  an  instant  take  them 
for  dry  trees,  until  I  see  those  tall, 
quivering  masts  move  and  the  vessels 
floated  out  upon  the  bosom  of  the  bay. 
Human  life  cannot  be  distinctly  defined 
until  we  find  out  all  there  is  of  a  man. 
We  want  facts.     Oftentimes  we  answer 
one  question  by  asking  another.    So  let 
us  turn  to  history  and  seek  a  famous  or 
infamous  man,  a  Cyrus  or  a  Caligula  * 
Washington    or  a  Bobespierre.    Each 
may  now  be  but  a  heap  of  ashes,  bat 
what  was  the  real  distinction  all  the  way 
through    the  careers    of    these   men? 
What  is  love,  and  what  is  honor?  ^^ 
cannot  answer  until  we  get  the  data. 
Notice,  then,  two  things,  the  unsettled 
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Qt^  and  the  point  of  solution 
ligbt  breaks  in. 

?he  unsolved  question,  *'  Where  is 

Yon  have  lost  a  child.    Whither 

}  gone  ?    Yon  do  not  say  that  yon 

oat  a  treasure  until  you  have  gone 

place  where  you  feel  sure  it  is, 

0  not  find  it.  You  are  bereaved 
M  you  are  bewildered.  You  were 
g  to  a  friend  by  your  side.  Unex- 
lly  he  Tanished  without  your 
edge,  and  you  find  yourself  talk- 

Tacancy.  The  mother  bends  over 
eers  into  the  vacant  cradle,  takes 
ittle  shoe,  a  toy,  a  treasure,  and 
"He  was  here,  he  ought  to  be 
he  fitiurf  be  here  !  Whxbx  is  he  ?  '* 
here,**  is  aU  the  answer  that  na* 
[ives  her.    She  is  bewildered. 

1  same  query  touches  skepticism. 
jh  there  be  an  intellectual,  logical 
t  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
is  a  difficulty  in  entertaining  the 

We  cannot  see  the  spirit  or  its 
ge  upwards.  We  enter  the  cham- 
r  death.  We  see  that  still  body, 
and  limp;  the  garments  it  wore, 
nedicines  administered,  and  the 
bs  it  once  beheld.  We  look  out 
ee  that  the  sky  is  just  as  blue  as 
and  the  tramp  of  hurrying  feet  is 
«  as  usual,  in  the  street.  We  cry 
,  <*  Ho !  have  ye  seen  a  spirit 
"*  "  Not  here,  *'  comes  back  again, 
e,  toAereis  he?  This  is  the  unset- 
lement. 

Sere  is  the  point  where  light  breaks 
3on  the  bewildered  soul.  It  is 
I  in  the  revelation  of  a  flesh  form 
I  spirit  form  revealed  in  Christ, 
sen  One.  Science  tells  us  of  ma- 
elements,  unseen  by  natural  vis- 
;lobules  of  ether,  and  crystals  of 
to  be  detected  by  instruments 
red  by  the  optician.  The  micro- 
reveals  atoms  that  the  unaided 
srer  oould  find.  So  the  New  Tes- 
it  reveals  what  nature  and  science 
)t  make  manifest.  Dissolution  is 
nnihilation.  We  read  "In  Him 
iiife.**  He  came,  He  descended, 
iBoended  again.  When  a  candle 
rat,  where  goes  the  light  ?  Christ 
ont  and  back,  to  and  fro,  as  you 


show  a  child  the  way  by  going  into  and 
out  of  a  door.  He  came  forth  from  God, 
and  His  first  life  was  a  glorious  disclo- 
sure; but  we  must  not  forget  His  second 
life  after  His  death,  burial  and  resur- 
rection. He  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  He 
lay  in  the  tomb;  then  stood  up,  walked 
and  talked  with  the  disciples,  a  human 
being.  He  showed  the  fact  that  because 
He  lives  we  shall  live  also.  '*I  will 
that  they  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be 
with  me,  where  I  am.  Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled.  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you."  Now  light,  refluent  and 
radiant,  breaks  upon  our  way.  He  is 
not  here,  but  risen,  and  "this  same 
Jesus  "  shall  return  again.  I  may  ask  a 
mother,  "where  are  your  children?" 
She  may  say  that  they  are  at  school,  or 
at  play,  or  somewhere  on  the  premises. 
They  are  not  lost,  though  she  may  not 
exactly  locate  them.  Or  "  where  is  your 
husband  ? '  * '  He  went  out  awhile  ago,** 
or,  "the  children  went  out  with  him; 
their  father  took  them  from  home  early.* 
So  with  our  dear  departed.  Out  of  sight 
they  are  not  out  of  mind;  not  out  of 
your  mind,  of  course,  and  you  are  not 
out  of  their  mind,  not  out  of  their  sigl.t, 
I  think.  They  are  "  somewhere  about  the 
premises,*'  the  many-mansioned  uni- 
verse of  God,  expanding,  radiant  every- 
where. It  is  one  abode.  "Here"  be- 
cause "there.**  '^No  night  there," 
Where  ?  "  Light  is  sown  for  the  right- 
eous." Absent  from  the  body  we  are 
present  with  the  Lord.  We  know  whom 
we  have  believed.  Going  from  strength 
to  strength,  every  one  of  us  shall  ap- 
pear in  Zion  before  God;  "caught  up 
together  in  the  air: "  "So  shall  we  ever 
be  with  the  Lord,"  in  supernal  and 
eternal  joy !    Wherefore  comfort  ye  one 

another  with  these  words. 

« #» » 

FT72TSBAL  SEBVICE. 


Life,  A  Breath. 
By  Rbv.  W.  H.  Luckenbach  [Luthkran], 
In  wJiose  hand  thy  breath  is. — Dan.  v:  23. 

The  whole  sentence  reads,  "and  the 
God  in  whose  hand  thy  breath  is,  and 
whose  are  all  thy  ways,  hast  thou  not 
glorified.**    Life,  then,  \^  «.  V>x«»NX3l,  \^ 
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pending  for  iU  oontinuADce,  not  so 
much  npon  the  regular,  normal  action 
of  the  physical  organs,  as  upon  His  will 
who  made  them.  There  are  things  that 
simply  exist,  but  do  not  livt.  There  is 
no  breath  in  them;  a  stone,  for  instance, 
or  a  clod  of  earth.  Such  things  there- 
fore cannot  die.  Only  things  that  live 
can  die.  Another  thought— wherever 
there  is  life  there  is  motion.  This  holds 
true  of  life  in  all  its  gradations  from  the 
animalculsB  in  a  drop  of  water,  too 
minute  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
upwards  through  every  class  or  rank  of 
animated  creatures,  to  the  highest  an- 
gels whose  pinions  glisten  in  the  light 
of  the  great  white  throne.  Everything 
that  has  life  evinces  its  presence  by  cer- 
tain outward  signs.  One  great  differ- 
ence, then,  between  us  and  a  thousand 
things  around  us  is,  they  simply  art^ 
but  we  live\  we  live  and  movt;  and  we 
live  and  move,  not  simply  because  we 
breathe,  but  we  breathe,  and,  hence, 
live,  because  God  lets  us  do  so. 

It  is  quickly  gone — the  breath.  How 
oanily  it  can  be  stopped  !  A  grape  stone 
lulled  the  Greek  poet,  Anacreon;  a  hair 
in  A  drink  of  milk  killed  a  Roman  sen- 
ator. Less  than  a  drop  of  poison  is 
enough  to  end  the  process  of  breathing. 
It  is  said  that  there  are  poisons  so  ex- 
quisitely subtile,  so  marvelously  pow- 
erful, that  merely  smell  of  them  occa- 
sions death.  There  have  been  instances 
of  persons  who  before  they  had  finished 
reading  a  letter  leaned  over  and  died; 
they  had  inhaled  the  mysterious  poison 
from  the  sheet  which  had  engaged  their 
eyes,  and  which  had  been  impregnated 
with  it  by  some  murderous  enemy.  If, 
like  a  candle,  it  cannot  burn  or  shine 
without  air,  yet,  like  a  candle,  too,  a 
puff  of  ttir  can  extinguish  life. 

It  is  marvelous  to  note  on  what  small 
contingencies  depend  our  possession  of 
life.  An  accidental  blow,  an  unexpected 
fall,  a  mistake  in  drinking  out  of  the 
wrong  cup,  a  misstep  in  the  dark,  a  fish- 
bone— the  smallest  things,  often  occa- 
sion its  termination.  Surelv  this  fact 
is  serious  enough  to  cool  all  our  hot 
ambitions,  to  make  us  thoughtful  even 
in  our  merriest  hours,   and  watchful 


against  any  Burprise  that  death  mij 
have  in  reserve  for  ni. 

But  more:  there  is  something  mygUri- 
CUB  about  the  hreaOi — we  know  not  whence 
it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth.  Of  the 
thing  itself  that  we  call  '*  life,**  we  knov 
very  little.  What  we  see  in  animated 
beings,  and  pre-eminently  in  man,  of 
action,  of  motion,  is  bat  the  effects  or 
results  of  life — the  thing  itself  is  unseen 
and  cannot  be  explained.  Who  lovee 
the  mysterious,  then,  need  not  go  very 
far  to  find  it.  There  is  enough  of  it  in 
his  human  organism  to  keep  his  in- 
quiries on  the  stretch  for  a  lifetime. 
The  most  learned  physiologist  will  con- 
cede that  there  are  many  things  in  Hv- 
ing  man  which  are  simply  unknowable. 
There  are  problems  suggested  by  bis 
natural  constitution  which  no  one  can 
now  solve,  their  solution  must  be  re- 
served till  we  have  graduated  to  a  higher 
department  of  knowledge.  Not  the  lea^t 
interesting  and  inexplicable  of  these 
unknowable  things  is  the  bnith  of 
Ufe. 

Nor  can  we  more  easily  understand 
what  death  is.  True,  we  can  tell  what  it 
does.  It  ends  the  natural  process  of 
breathing.  It  touches  the  heart,  and  it 
becomes  quiet  forever.  It  touches  the 
brain  and  so  stupefies  it  that  none  ever 
expects  a  bright  thought  from  it  again. 
And  in  another  sense,  it  dissolves  rela- 
tionships; it  separates  friends;  it  ends 
all  labor,  etc.  It  is  easy  thus  to  tell  what 
death  does,  but  who  con  tell  what  it  is  f 
Who,  by  searching,  can  find  it  oat? 
All  theories  advanced  by  scientists  on 
the  experience  of  death  are  only  con- 
jectural, since  no  one  who  has  felt  it  has 
ever  returned  to  this  life  to  teU  us  vM 
it  is. 

"  We  are  yearning  for  their  secret ; 

Though  we  call* 

No  answers  ever  &11 

Upon  our  dnlled  ears 

To  quell  our  nameless  fears. 
Yet  Qod  is  over  all.  whate'er  nay  he. 

And  trusting  so. 
Patience,  my  heart !  a  little  while,  and  we  shsU 
know." 

But  it  is  only  the  physical  life  of  man 
— that  which  he  possesses  in  common 
with  the  irrational  beast — which  is  hat 
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A  "breath.**  Soul^e  is  something  more 
than  that.  To  be  oonsoioosly  aliye  with- 
out a  body,  withoat  breathing,  withoat 
the  natural  senses,  on  the  possession  of 
which  depends  onr  present  hold  of  life, 
"bat  which  are  entirely  extinguished  to 
all  appearances  at  death — this,  indeed, 
is  a  marvelous  thing.  No  need,  then, 
of  a  time-piece  to  measure  one's  inspir- 
ation, such  as  is  now  used  by  the  phy- 
sician to  determine  how  long  he  may 
probably  live.  Where  everythiug  is 
«temal  there  is  no  use  for  any  device 
intended  to  measure  what  is  temporal. 
A  man  who  was  about  to  die,  handing  his 
match  to  a  friend,  said,  **  Take  it,  it  may 
be  of  service  to  you  ;  I  have  no  further 
occasion  for  it ;  I  am  going  to  the  other 
life.*'  The  thought  of  extinction  in  the 
^;rave  is  repulsive.  **  The  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought,"  only  in  man  whose 
guiltiness  makes  them  too  cowardly  to 
£tce  the  *'  King  of  Terrors." 

**How  can  the  soul  desire 

Such  bAtefnl  nothlngneu  to  cxvn. 
And  yield  with  Joy  the  rital  fire 
To  moulder  in  the  grave." 

Not  to  believe  that  there  is  a  future 
life  because  we  do  not  understand  its 
mysteries,  is,  in  effect,  to  ignore  the 
present  life,  since  this  also  involves  in- 
explicable phenomena. 
"  Deny  thou  art— then  doubt  if  thoa  ahalt  be." 

And  everything  is  pressing  us  towards 
that  future  state.  We  cannot  stem  the 
•drift  which  is  carrying  us  thither.  From 
the  very  birth  of  time  an  impetuous 
current  has  been  bearing  all  the 
children  of  men  towards  that  shoreless 
deep. 

Be  ready,  tl^en,  to  depart  Death 
hurts  none  who  are  more  anxious  to  live 
well  than  to  live  long. 


^•^ 
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AND  TEZTS  OF  BEGENT 
LEADma  SESHOira. 

1.  The  Cruelty  of  Jealavuj,  *'  Jealonay  is  cmel 
as  the  grare :  the  ooids  thereof  are  coale 
of  flie,  which  hath  a  most  vehement  flame." 
(Solomon's  Song,  viii:  6.)  Bev.  J.  Hyatt 
Smith,  Brooklyn. 

^  The  Wondem  of  our  Age.  *'  I  will  ahow  won- 
ders in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth." — 
Joel  U:  80.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D..  in 
9ynod  Hall,  Edinburgh.  Scotland. 

41.  Verity  and  Sanctity.  *'  Thus  saith  the  Lord; 
I  am  returned  unto  Zion,  and  will  dwell 
in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem:  and  Jerusalem 


■hall  be  called  a  eltar  of  truth ;  and  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  The  holy 
mountain."— Zech.  viii:  8.  A.  T.  Pieison. 
D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

4.  Passion  and  its  Oonsequences.  *' And  Jesus 
stood  before  the  governor:  and  the  governor 
asked  him.  saying.  Art  thou  the  King  of  the 
Jews  r*  etc.— Matt  xzvii:  11-36.  Bev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  Brooklyn. 

fi.  The  Mission  of  Incarnate  Deity.  "  The  Son 
of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  losU"— Luke  xiz:  10.  T.  De  Witt 
Talmage,  in  St  Enoch's  PrMbyterian 
Church.  Belfast,  Ireland. 

6.  The  Propa^tion  of  the  Gospel  Along  the 

Lines  of  Kindness  and  Friendship.    "  He 

i Andrew]  first  findeth  his  own  brother." — 
^ohn  i:  41.   Bev.  B.  W.  Bacon,  I^rme,  Conn. 

7.  Character  in  Work.    "  I  must  work  the  work 

of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day:  the 
night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work." — 
John  ix:  4.    B.  8.  Storrs.  D.D..  Brooklyn. 

8.  The  Chain  and  the  Hope.    **  For  the  hope 

of  Israel  I  am  bound  with  this  chain." — 
Acts  xxviii:  ao.   W.  F.  Oill.  DJ>.,  Brooklyn. 

0.  How  to  Use  Wealth  Properly.  "  I  know  how 
to  abound."— PhiL  iv:  12.  PhiUips  Brooks, 
D.D.,  Boston. 


10. 


aa.  T. 


Honoring  the  Dead.  "And  ve  shall  carry 
up  my  bones  from  hence.  '—Oen.  1:  25. 
**Bj  foith  Joseph  . . .  gave  commandment 
concerning  his  bones."— Heb.  xii: 
T.  Eaton,  D.D.,  Louisville.  Ky. 

U.  The  Chorus  of  Oraoes.  '*Add  to  your  faith 
virtue ;  and  to  virtue  knowledge ;  and  to 
knowledge  temperance."  etc.- 2  Pet  i:  &-7. 
A.  T.  Pierson.  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

12.  What  is  the  Verdict?  "Beloved,  if  our  heart 
condemn  us  not.  then  have  we  confidence 
toward  Ood."— 1  John  iU:  21.  Bev.  C.  H. 
Bpurgeon,  London. 


SVQGESTXVE  THEMES. 

1.  A  World  of  Evil  in  a  Doubt   ("And  he  [the 

tempter]  said  unto  the  woman.  Tea.  hath 
Ood  said  T"  etc.— Oen.  iii:  1.) 

2.  Sin  a  Sleuth  Hound.    ("And  be  sure  your 

sin  will  find  you  out"— Numb,  zxxii:  23.) 

8.  Hope  the  Symbol  of  the  Supernatural.  ("And 
David  bimt  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord, 
.  .  .  and  he  answered  him  from  heaven  by 
fire  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offering."— 1 
Chron.  xxi:  26.) 

4.  Prosperity  to  Pride;  Presumption  to  Punish- 
ment ("  But  when  he  was  strong  his  heart 
was  lifted  up  to  his  destruction."  etc.— 2 
Chron.  xxvi:  16.) 

6.  The  Peril  of  Self-fluflicien<nr.  ("  Beware  lest 
thou  be  lead  away  with  thy  sufficiency."- 
B.  v.  Job  zzxvi:  18.; 

6.  Political  Purity  should  be  required.  "  When 

the  righteous  are  in  authority,  the  people 
rejoice.'' — Prov.  xxix:  2. 

7.  The  Agnostic  FooL    ("The  fool  hath  said  in 

his  heart.  There  is  no  Ood."'PB.  xiv:  1.) 

8.  The  Awful  Abandonment    ("  So  I  gave  them 

up  unto  their  own  hearts'  lust:  and  they 
walked  in  their  own  counsels."— Ps.  Ixzxi: 
12.) 

0.  Adulteration  of  Truth.  ("Laying  aside  the 
commandment  of  Ood.  ye  hold  the  tradi- 
tion of  men.  as  the  washing  of  pots  and 
cups."  etc.— Mark  vii;  8, 9.) 
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10.  Bine  Blood  not  a  Monopoly.    (*'  And  hath 

nukto  of  one  blood  all  nntkuu  of  men,"  etc. 
Acta  ztU:  M.) 

11.  The  CUmor  of  Oreed.    ("And  when  they 

heard  these   sayings,  Uiey  were   full   of 

wrath,  and   cried   f>ut,   saying.   Oreat   is 

Diana  of    the     £phesians.*'~Acto    xlx: 
28.) 

la.  Equality  of  Origin,  Condition  and  Destiny. 


"ThertohaadtlM  poormMt  tofrtksr."— 
ProT.  zzil:  2.  •*Thec«  is  no  diflnrenos."— 
Bom.  iU:S2. 

IS.  Through  Death  to  Life.  *'Tboa  fboL  that 
which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened,  except 
it  die/'-l  Cor.  xt.  86. 

14.  Three  Topical  81ns.  *'  The  way  of  Cain . . . 
the  enor  of  Balaam  . . .  th«  gainsaying  of 
Core.**— Jnde  11. 


THE   FSATSA-lCSZTXKa  SSETZGSi 
Bt  J.  M.  Shxbwood,  B.D. 


Not.  4.->PBOCRAifTXXATXox.— Actsxxiv: 
25;  Lake  iz:  57-62. 

If  unbelief  has  slain  its  thonsands, 
procrastination  has  its  ten  tboosanils. 
Where  one  sinner  is  frightened  into 
religion,  a  hundred  are  deceived  to  ruin 
by  the  Syren's  Yoice  crying  To-morrow. 
The  Devil  cares  not  how  moral  a  man  is, 
nor  how  anxious  he  is  about  his  soul,  so 
long  as  he  ia  diuposed  to  wait  on  a 
future  opportunity.  Procrastination  is 
both  **  the  thief  of  time  '*  and  the  great 
harvest-gatherer  of  lost  souls.  Indeed 
there  is  liiUt  hope  for  any  sinner  who  counts 
on  to-morrow!  A  few  statements  will 
make  this  clear. 

1.  To-morrow  has  no  place  in  the 
economy  of  salvation.  From  first  to  last, 
with  God  and  His  offered  mercy,  it  is 
nowt  to-day!  Tuere  is  not  one  promise 
in  the  Bible  of  mercy  and  forgiveness  to 
the  sinner,  if  he  repents  next  year,  to- 
morrow, or  the  next  opportunity;  Grod*s 
mercy,  Gk)d's  offer  of  pardon,  is  limited 
to  the  now,  to  the  present  instant  He 
nowhere  binds  himself  to  save  any 
sinner  to-morrow,  at  some  future  time, 
even  if  he  should  repent.  I  do  not  say  He 
will  not;  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  sheer 
presumption  on  the  delaying  sinner's 
part  to  assume  that  He  will.  God's 
promises  are  all  limited  to  the  present 
moment  and  opportunity. 

2.  To-day  is  the  most  favorable  swson 
any  sinner  will  ever  have  to  seek  Ood  in  the 
vxiy  of  repentance,  A  **  convenient  sea- 
son" to  repent  of  sin  and  return  to 
God  will  never  come  to  any  sinner— it 
bus  never  come  to  a  single  child  of  the 
apostacy.  Bepentance  is  a  bitter  cup 
to  all.  The  natural  man  revolts  at  the 
demand  to  give  up  all  for  Christ,  to  live 
a  life  of  self-denial,  to  love  what  he  has 
always  hated,   and  hate  what  he  has 


always  loved.  He  will  netwrfind  it  easy, 
convenient  to  do  this.  Come  to  him 
when  it  will— if  it  ever  com«i— it  will 
be  a  death,  a  oruoifixion,  a  going  counter 
to  all  the  strong  currenta  of  human 
nature.  And  if  you  have  not  resolution, 
strength,  for  this  to-day,  will  you  not* 
by  the  inexorable  laws  of  natural  and 
moral  life,  have  less  inclination  and 
moral  strength  for  the  dilficolt  and  dis- 
tasteful service  to-morrow  T 

3.  The  law  of  habit  comet  in  here  as  a 
iranendous  factor.  It  cost  yon  a  struggle 
—perhaps  a  long  and  fierce  struggle- 
to  resist  conviction  and  put  off  repent- 
ance, the^^  time  God's  Spirit  wrought 
upon  you.  But  how  is  it  now?  Has  it 
not  grown  into  a  habit,  and  under  its 
fell  power  can  you  not  now  resist  every 
appeal,  ward  off  conviction,  and  hold  on 
your  impenitent  course  without  an 
effort? 

4.  The  means  of  salvation,  when  resisted, 
loose  more  and  more  qf  their  power  to  con- 
vict and  redaSm,  tm  ftnaUy  they  cease  to 
have  any  saving  i/^wmoe.  The  Word  of 
God  ceases  to  alarm.  The  voice  of 
conscience  is  hashed.  The  tender  heart 
is  gone.  The  striving  spirit  is  grieved 
away.  The  Sabbath  and  the  sanctuary 
lose  their  charm.  Chastisements  no 
longer  check  the  downward  trend.  Awfol 
monitions  of  a  hastening  doom ! 

5.  Meanwhile  the  outward  dbstades  to 
salvation  are  Continually  augmenting  both 
in  number  and  in  ir\/hience  over  the  sinner. 
Evil  habits. associations, entanglements, 
the  infirmities  of  age,  and  manifold  and 
other  hinderances,  block  up  the  way  of 
life  and  draw  with  the  strength  of  a 
leviathan  towards  perdition.  Great 
God !  what,  who,  is  to  save  such  an 
one  ?  Procrastinate  another  moment  in 
view  of  such  dread  realities  ?    A  '*  con" 
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it"  season  to-morrow?  O,  I  see 
Dorrow  a  sinner's  despairing  cry 
1,  a  delaying  sinner's  doom  sealed 
own  monstrous  folly ! 


.  11.— God  Stibs  up  His  Pbople.  — 

Kxzii:  11, 12. 

\  and  explain  the  striking  figure 

jred  in  the  text. 

onsider  some  of  the  Reasons  why 

HBSSABT  THAT  GoD  SBOXTLD  StIB 

I  People.  1.  There  is  a  strong 
icy  to  spiritual  indolence  in  man- 

The  ''  nest  **  is  so  comfortable 
rd  dislikes  to  leave  it.  A  quiet 
peaceful  life  has  such  charms; 
kotiyity  and  striving  haye  so  many 
loks.  2.  The  danger  of  **  Bettling 
>n  the  lees  '*  is  an  ever  present 
One  of  the  strongest  proclivities 
nan  nature  is  towards  dedenskn 
ne,  in  grace,  in  duty;  and  if  God 
t  frequently  interpose  and  ahake 
\  people  they  would  "  slide  back 
erpetual  backsliding."  This  law 
good  even  in  nature.  The  air 
»e  kept  in  constant  motion  or  it 
ise  its  life;  the  ocean  must  flow 
lave  unceasingly  or  its  waters  be- 
itagnant.  3.  The  heart  of  man  is 
lly  timid,  fearful,  like  the  bird- 
nd  mu8t  be  taught  of  God  in  a 
imilar  to  that  described  in  the 
'  There's  a  lion  in  ihe  way;  there's 
I  against  the  door  of  the  sepulchre; 
ire  to  foil;  I  can  never  face  so 
enemies,  dangers;  the  tempta- 
dre  so  many  and  fierce  1  am  sure 

my  sins  are  too  many  and  great 
brgiven  T'  4  It  is  trial,  experi- 
liscipline  only,  that  can  counter- 
se  tendencies,  dispel  these  fears 
nbts,  and  give  exercise,  develop- 
and  strength  to  our  powers, 
advantages,  and  thereby  enable 
soar  aloft  in  the  blue  empyrean 
e  mother  eagle. 

k>me  of  THE  Wats  in  which  God 
FP  His  People.  1.  By  means  of 
nrd  and  ordinances,  the  constant 
Unary  operation  of  the  established 
of  spiritual  instruction,  edifica- 
rowth.  The  Sabbatli,  the  minis- 
e  prayer-meeting,  the  Sunday- 


school,  the  ministration  of  Providence — 
all  are  agencies  by  which  God  seeks  to 
stir  the  life,  discipline  the  graces,  and 
promote  the  activity  and  the  spirituality 
of  His  children.  Every  day  He  "  flutter- 
eth  over  the  nest,"  <*8preadeth  abroad 
His  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them 
on  His  wings.''  2.  He  uses  from  time 
to  time  special  and  extraordinary 
means  with  His  people,  (a)  By  a  special 
visitation  of  His  Spirit,  reviving  the 
church,  stirring  up  sinners,  shaking 
the  community  as  by  an  earthquake. 
(&)  By  sudden  and  sore  judgments  on 
the  nation,  *'  by  terrible  acts  of  right- 
eousness "  vindicating  His  awful  justice 
and  appealing  to  His  people  with 
trumpet-blast  to  come  forth  and  bestir 
themselves  and  plead  with  Him  as 
David  did  that  His  wrath  may  be  staid 
and  the  Church  and  the  Nation  saved 
from  total  overthrow,  (c)  By  personal 
visitation  in  the  way  of  sickness,  be- 
reavement, losses,  trials,  temptations, 
discipline. 

Nov.  18. — ^Pbotit  AND  Loss  in  Sebvino 
God.— Matt,  xvi:  26. 

There  are  both— which  is  the  greater 
—which  is  preferable?  That  is  the 
question  which  God  puts  pointedly  to 
every  man.  Beligion  is  a  pbactical 
matter,  a  pebsonal  matter,  supremely 
so.  It  is  infinitely  more  than  a  general 
truth,  a  divine  theory,  a  balancing  of 
probabilities.  It  is  a  question  of  lift  or 
death  to  every  man,  and  that  supreme  ques- 
tion every  man  has  to  ansvoer  for  himself 
Christ  puts  upon  him  that  tremendous 
responsibility. 

L  Thebe  is  a  ''Gain"  side,  a  **Pbofit," 
IN  Sebvino  the  Devil.  There  is  no  use 
in  denying  it.  Men  do  not  act  without 
motives.  The  devil  is  too  shrewd  to 
seek  to  catch  souls  without  a  &  >£/,  and  a 
most  alluring  one  as  he  paints  it.  See 
what  profuse  promises  he  made  to  Jesus 
in  the  wilderness  of  temptation  !  And 
what  a  world  of  ** profit"  in  the  lying 
words  by  which  he  beguiled  Eve  1  In 
his  service,  he  tells  every  man,  there  is 
gain  unspeakable,  pleasure  enrapturing, 
ease,  delight,  excitement,  all  that  can 
gratify  a  sensuous  natux^,    KxA  \Xx«t^ 
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is  truth,  reality  enough  in  his  promiiies, 
to  give  them  effect.  There  is  gain  in 
serving  self,  the  world,  the  deril— it  is 
profit  in  hand,  too— the  pleosare  or  gain 
is  real,  tangible,  and  jnst  what  a  sinful 
nature  craves,  enjoys,  and  for  the  time 
being  is  satisfied  with.  Yes,  grant  it. 
Sum  it  all  up— all  the  "profit**  side— 
fi^^re  out  the  problem,  and  swell  it  to 
tlie  utmost  dimensions— and  what  is  it 
ALL  WORTH  ?— (a)  lu  the  light  of  actual 
experience?  (&)  of  a  dying  hour?  (e)  of 
the  '<  loss  **  side— the  thing  given  in  ex- 
<:hange  for  it?  Thai  is  the  real  ques- 
tion. 

II.  Thx  Loss  Sidk—what  is  paid  fob 
THE  BBiEF  oooD  ENJOTSD.  Take  the 
strongest  supposable  case  as  the  basis 
of  calculation — '*  gain  the  whole  world.** 
Is  o  man  ever  did  or  ever  will.  Solomon, 
Cicsar,  Alexander,  came  the  nearest  to 
it;  yet  did  their  **gain"  equal  their 
*'  loHs?'*  Solomon  cries  out  in  disgust, 
**  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity." 
Alexander  wept  from  disappointment, 
aud  died  from  debauchery  at  thirty. 
Coisar  was  haunted  day  and  night  with 
fear.  And  still,  most  men,  for  the  sake 
of  the  little  bit  of  this  world  which  they 
strive  after,  are  willing  to  imperil  their 
souls  and  throw  away  their  interest  in 
eternity ! — ^What  are  the  things  to  be  set 
down  on  the  *'  Loss  "  side  of  this  fear- 
ful sum  which  every  man  is  working 
out  for  himself?  O.figures  can't  express 
tbem;  lines  of  finite  computation  can- 
not compass  their  magnitude !  1.  The 
loss  of  God's  present  and  eternal  favor. 
*l.  The  loss  of  a  good  conscience.  3. 
The  loss  of  the  capacity  for  rational  and 
ennobling  enjoyment.  4.  The  loss  of 
the  golden  opportunity  for  doing  good 
in  the  world.  5.  The  loss  of  peace  and 
hope  in  the  supreme  hour  of  death.  6. 
The  loss  of  Heaven  and  of  everlasting 
life.  7.  The  loss  of  the  "sour  itself, with 
its  infinite  capacities  for  knowledge, 
service  and  happiness,  and  equally  for 
fiufifering,under  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 
Now  sum  up  the  figures— strike  the  bal- 
ance— and  then  answer  to  vour  own  con- 
science  the  searching,  startling  question 
of  the  Son  of  God:  **What  shall  it 
profit  a  man,"  etc. 


Nov.  25. — Thx  Soubcs  ahd  ELncKsnB 
or  National  Pbospkbitt.  ~Jer.  ix :  23. 24. 

As  this  service  ooours  so  near  to  our 
annual  "Thanksgiving,**  it  is  well  to 
let  that  occasion  shape  our  thoughts  and 
prayers.  The  Christian  should  be  loyal 
to  his  country  as  well  as  to  God.  We 
are  enjoined  to  pray  for  rulers  and 
for  all  in  authority.  The  Church  is  so 
closely  allied  to  the  State  that  when  one 
suffers  the  other  is  sure  to  suffer.  Is 
the  perpetuity,  the  future  prosperity  of 
our  dvil  institutions,  assured?  What 
is  the  true  basis,  what  the  real  elements 
of  national  well-being? 

L  Thx  nxoativx  sidx.  1.  Not  num- 
bers. 2.  Not  wealth  or  material  re- 
sources. 3.  Not  military  strength.  4. 
Not  "wisdom**  or  statesmanship.  5. 
Not  education  and  a  high  state  of 
civilization.  6.  Not  a  boundless  terri- 
tory, a  fertile  soil  yielding  all  maimer 
of  products,  a  flouriahing  commerce, 
and  all  that  can  minister  to  material 
greatness  and  glory.  7.  Not  eloquence 
at  the  bar,  in  the  senate  and  the  pal- 
pit,  and  costly  churches,  and  an  impos- 
ing ritual,  and  millions  of  outward  re- 
ligionists. If  we  have  only  these  to 
*<  glory  in,"  we  are  building  on  the 
••  sand.**  Other  republics,  other  king- 
doms, have  possessed  all  these  sources 
and  elements  of  greatness  and  abiding 
prosperity  and  yet  suffered  decadence 
and  final  overthrow.  History,  ancient 
and  modern,  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks 
of  states  and  empires  once  glorious  and 
defiant.  We  shall  prove  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  if  we  have  nothing  better 
to  glory  in  as  a  nation. 

n.  Thx  P06ITIVX  sidx.  1.  The  God 
of  nations  is  the  one  and  only  source 
of  true  and  abiding  life  to  any  people. 
"Let  him  that  glorieth,  glory  in  this, 
that  he  understandeth  and  knoweth 
Me,  that  I  am  the  Lord  which  exercise 
loving  kindness,  judgment  and  right- 
eousness in  the  earth,  (v.  24.)  *'Thc 
Lord  reigns,"  and  He  totfl  reign,  in  spite 
of  agnostic  fools,  and  infidel  boasting, 
and  the  false  glorying  of  ungodly  men. 
2.  A  pure  and  living  Church  is  the 
"salt"  of  a  people,  the  bulwark  of  a 
nation.    Nations  live  only  for  the  sake 
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of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  when  they 
apostatize  from  God  and  become  so 
corrupt  as  no  longer  to  sabserre  this 
«nd,  Ood  will  overthrow  them,  as  He  did 
oven  His  ancient  chosen  people.  The 
decadence  of  piety  on  the  part  of  God's 
people,  the  oormption  of  Scripture  doc- 
trine, and  the  increase  of  immorality, 
irreligion  and  crime  among  a  people,  are 
ominoas  signs  of  imminent  danger, 
and  should  stir  up  the  Church  to  prayer 
and  holy  striving  to  avert  it.  3.  Just 
and  wise  laws,  faithfully  and  impar- 
tially administered,  are  essential  ele- 
ments of  prosperity.  The  God  of  j  ustice 
will  not  dwell  with  a  people  who  enact 


and  maintain  iniqnitoos  laws.  4.  Prayer 
is  closely  associated  with  national  life 
and  national  virtue.  God  will  be  in- 
quired of  by  His  people.  The  measnre 
of  believing,  importunate  prayer  will  be 
the  measure  of  the  Church's  life,  the 
measure  of  Gk>d*s  favor  to  us,  the  measure 
of  public  order,  virtue,  stability  and  en- 
during prosperity.  The  burden  of  this 
great  nation's  life  and  interests  is  laid 
upon  the  Christian  heart  of  the  people, 
and  O,  what  wrestling  and  agony  of 
spirit  should  there  be,  day  and  night, 
*'  in  season,  out  of  season,"  to  the  God 
of  Israel  for  His  guidance  and  bene- 
diction ! 
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TIm  Eope  of  Bopablics ;  or,  The  Elements 
of  Fermaaenee  in  Hodem  CiTiliBAtion. 

Bt  William  A.  Scott,  D.D. 

(We  reproduce  below  an  ontline  of  an  able 
and  eloquent  eermon  preached  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  A.  Scott  in  the  Lafayette  Square  Pres- 
byterian Church.  New  Orleana.  La.,  in  1848.  We 
regret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give 
the  whole  eermon.  The  MS.  waa  aent  by  the 
author  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  and  by  him  print- 
ed in  the  NatUmal  Preacher,  March.  1849.  It  is 
now  out  of  print  Although  preached  so  long 
ago  the  thoughts  are  as  fresh  and  the  arguments 
as  cogent  and  applicable  to-day  as  when  this 
distinguished  divine  uttered  them  ttom.  his 
Southern  pulpit.  They  may  serve  to  inspire  the 
Christian  patriot  of  the  present  generation  with 
confidence  in  the  permanence  of  our  institu- 
tions, notwithstanding  the  existence  of  many 
ominous  signs  of  the  times.^EDizoB.] 

Dr.  Scott  first  passes  in  review  the 
Tarious  arguments  commonly  used 
against  the  idea  of  permanence  in  our 
national  experiment.  These  we  give  in 
brief : 

1.  Let  it  not  be  argued  that  we  must 
iall,  sooner  or  later,  because  all  preced- 
ing states  and  kingdoms  have  either 
already  faUen,  or  are  in  a  rapid  decline. 
2.  There  are,  and  there  will  be,  revo- 
lutions such  as  the  world  has  not  yet 
seen.  3.  The  base  of  modem  liberty  is 
wide.  4.  While  the  base  of  liberty  is 
growing  wider  and  wider,  and  therefore 
stronger  and  stronger,  the  world  for  all 
practical  purposes  is  becoming  smaller 
and  smaller,  and  its  different  countries 


are  brought  nearer  together.  5.  As  far 
as  the  history  of  the  past  establishes 
any  great  principle,  it  is,  that  no  form 
of  government  is  exempt  from  agita- 
tions and  revolutions,  either  in  spirit 
or  form,  or  both.  Having  disposed  at 
considerable  length  and  with  sound  rea- 
soning of  these  several  points  which 
seemingly  make  against  his  conclusion, 
he  oondades  thus : 

"Among  the  elements  of  permanence 
in  modem  civilization,  not  yet  intro- 
duced in  my  discourse,  I  shall,  in  con- 
clusion, name  two — the  Printing-Press, 
and  Man's  Self-Ck>nsciousnes8  that  he 
ought  to  be  Free.  The  art  of  printing 
is  justly  regarded  as  the  chief  of  all  the 
inventions  that  have  marked  the  prog- 
gress  of  human  genius.  It  is  the  most 
momentous  work  in  man's  history.  It 
is  an  art  that  contributes  to  ornament, 
elegance,  and  utility.  In  preserving 
the  memory  of  former  discoveries  and 
perpetuating  the  knowledge  of  the  past, 
it  confers  the  greatest  advantages  on 
mankind.  As  the  human  mind  gains 
on  the  ignorance  of  the  past,  the  press 
photographs  its  highest  and  best  forms 
for  the  future,  and  enables  us  to  begin 
our  inquiries  at  the  point  which  the 
diligent  research  of  our  fathers  had  ar- 
rived at.  But  the  utility  of  the  press 
is  not  only  seen  in  its  power  of  perpet- 
uating knowledge,  but  also  in  giving  to 
human  \deaa  iviiCk.  \LTiO^\^^^^  wi  v\\aa^ 
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unlimited  difltiBion.  The  Creator  gave 
man  langnage  to  comxnanioate  his  ideas 
and  perpetuate  his  disooyeries.  When 
the  art  of  printing  was  not  in  use,  the 
means  of  communication  were  scanty, 
and  the  method  of  perpetuating  knowl- 
edge still  more  defective.  The  arts  of 
man  in  a  savage  state  are  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  and  the  history  of 
their  deeds,  both  public  and  private,  is 
preserved  chiefly  in  songs. 

**  The  press  has  made  the  acquisition 
and  communication  of  all  knowledge, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  more  easy, 
general  and  certain,  and  perpetuates  it 
to  all  future  ages.  By  it  the  continuance 
of  learning  in  the  world  is  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  temporary  or  lo- 
cal barbarism,  or  invasion,  or  national 
degeneracy ;  and  by  it  also  we  are  en- 
abled to  transmit  our  discoveries  and 
reflections,  and  a  knowledge  of  our  in- 
ventions and  improvements  in  arts  and 
arms,  in  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
and  in  the  science  of  government,  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  to  the  end  of 
tiges.  Printing  is  superior  to  every  other 
art  of  a  like  kind  in  the  perpetuity  of 
its  youth.  It  is  not  subject,  like  other 
arts,  to  the  baneful  influence  of  time  or 
accident;  the  works  of  the  sculptor  are 
often  broken  to  fragments  and  reduced 
to  dust;  paintings  fade,  or  are  broken 
to  shreds,  and  finally  perish.  But  print- 
ing Rtamps  immortality  upon  the  ideas 
committed  to  it,  by  renewing  at  will, 
and  without  ceasing,  exact  copies  of  its 
work. 

"  Id  written  discourses,  images,  illus- 
tration, variety  of  hmguage,  and  power 
of  style  are  perpetuated,  and  masterly 
thoughts  are  made  to  live  and  beget 
their  like.  We  are  made  to  stand  before 
the  living  man— and  see  his  reasonings 
exact,  clear,  overpowering — his  exquis- 
ite shadowings  and  the  harmonious 
blending  of  colors  —  until  we  see  be- 
neath a  transparent  and  glossy  skin,  the 
blood  circulate,  the  veins  turn  blue,  and 
the  muscles  assume  their  strength. 

"The  mere  speaker  is  like  a  statue 
placed  in  an  elevated  niche,  that  must 
be  cut  somewhat  roughly  and  of  a  pro- 
portioned oversize  to  produce  the  proper 


effect  at  a  distanee.  The  written  dis- 
course is  the  life-like  naloral  size.  The 
press  is  the  tribuDe  amplified.  Speech 
is  the  Tehiole  of  intelligence,  and  intel- 
ligence is  the  mistress  of  the  material 
world. 

**Nor  ia  the  beneficial  influence  of 
the  press  confined  to  the  useful  arts 
alone,  since  it  is  also  intimately  con- 
nected with  whatever  is  omamentsl  in 
the  arts  of  man.  For  it  is  the  faithful 
register  of  the  refined  inTentions  of  the 
sublimest  geniuses  in  the  moat  poUshed 
ages  and  countries ;  and,  though  the 
productions  of  elegant  artists  may  be 
destroyed — though  the  best  oontriba- 
tions  of  modem  civilization  should  per- 
ish, yet  the  deacripUons  of  the  artist's 
work,  and  of  those  institutions  being 
preserved  by  the  press,  will  serve  to 
raise  in  future  other  artists  and  other 
institutions  that  shall  rival  those  that 
have  preceded.  The  press  makes  tm- 
mnrtal  the  works  of  elegant  authors  and 
artists,  and  thereby  holds  up  a  light 
and  example  to  guide  and  assist  aspir- 
ing minds  to  superior  excellence. 

**  The  heaven-descended  right  of  suf- 
frage is  the  mother  of  all  our  laws  and 
institutions.  It  is  the  foundation  of  oar 
whole  government  and  of  our  whole 
constitution.  Our  conatUuHon  is  our  bodif 
polUic  at  rest.  Our  eUdions  are  our  hodjf 
polUic  in  adUm.  And  the  great  guaran- 
tee of  the  one  and  trumpet-call  of  the 
other  is  the  press.  An  arbitrary,  iniq- 
uitous, chaotic  aristocracy  may  grow  up 
where  there  is  no  press,  and  sit  like  an 
incubus  for  centuries  upon  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  man.  Leagues,  alliances, 
public  and  secret,  may  be  cemented  by 
charters,  monopoly  grants,  and  royal 
marriages,  to  enable  certain  families 
and  classes  to  consume  without  pro- 
ducing—to live  without  laboring,  and 
possess  themselves  of  all  the  public 
offices  without  being  qualified  to  fill 
them,  and  to  seize  upon  all  the  honors 
of  the  state,  without  having  merited 
any;  but  when  the  press  speidcs  forth, 
their  days  are  numbered.  There  is  no 
power  in  earth  or  hell  that  oin  prevail 
over  and  keep  a  people  in  slavery  that 
are  taught  by  an  unfettered  press  the 
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right  of  self-goTemment.  The  press  is 
more  mighty  than  armies,  kings,  and 
senates — as  rapid  and  intelligent  as 
thought.  None  are  too  low  for  it  to 
reach.  None  can  he  ahoTe  its  influence. 
It  fasdnates,  inspires,  and  forms  the 
masses  of  society  for  eyery  effort.  The 
•trugglings  of  the  press  for  liberty,  and 
of  the  conscience  for  freedom,  hare  filled 
all  Europe  with  convulsions.  It  was 
the  press,  aided  by  the  Hying  teacher, 
that  produced  the  great  reyolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  the  press 
that  made  England  a  Protestant  coun- 
try. The  press  has  removed  the  moss 
of  ages  that  had  ooyered  up  the  origin 
and  root  of  things,  and  discoyered  their 
true  nature.  It  has  opened  the  book 
of  inalienable  rights  to  the  people,  and 
taught  them  how  to  resist  the  usurpa- 
tions of  force  and  firaud.  It  was  the 
press  that  overthrew  the  parliaments 
of  the  French  Bestoration.  And  of  the 
blood  and  vitals  of  the  press  were  bom 
the  government  and  monarchy  of  July, 
1830;  and  yet  under  his  majesty,  Louis 
Philippe,  the  press  was  fettered  and 
tortured.  For  seventeen  years  this 
press -made  monarch  compelled  the 
press  either  to  lie  or  to  be  silent— com- 
pelled it  either  to  abstain  from  discuss- 
ing the  principles  of  the  government, 
or  to  submit  to  the  blows  of  a  gouty 
senate.  It  was  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  placed  in  manacles  between  the 
'ruins  of  confiscation  and  the  burning 
tombs  of  Salazie.' 

"But  the  day  of  reckoning  came. 
For  the  press,  like  Prometheus,  the 
more  it  is  bound  and  fettered,  the  more 
eloquent,  the  more  inspired  and  indig- 
nant it  becomes.  The  shaking  of  its 
chains  sent  the  ungrateful  monarch  it 
had  made,  and  all  his  dynasty,  to  the 
'  tomb  of  all  the  Oapnlets/  even  before 
a  righteous  Providence  had  given  his 
body  to  the  worms.  *  Unlimited  lib- 
erty of  the  press,'  was  the  exclamation 
with  which  General  Bertrand  closed  all 
his  public  speeches.  And  he  was  right. 
The  bulwarks  ofaR  rtpMica  are  the  Bible 
and  the  unSmUed  freedom  of  the  press, 

"It  is  true  that  the  press,  like  every 
other  good  thing,  may  be  abused,  and 


employed  to  spread  error  and  impiety. 
It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  Providence 
permits  those  very  means,  which,  when 
applied,  are  the  most  effectually  con- 
ducive to  the  best  purposes,  to  be  so 
abused  and  misapplied  as  to  become 
the  most  potent  engines  of  mischief. 
Even  the  Son  of  Mary  was  set  for  the 
fall  and  rise  of  many,  and  for  a  sign 
which  shall  be  spoken  against.  The 
result  of  Messiah's  coming  among  men, 
depends  sNtogether  upon  their  own  spir- 
itual discernment  of  Him.  The  gospel 
is  salvation  to  the  believer,  but  destruc- 
tion to  the  unbeliever.  Salvation  and 
doom  are  correlative,  terms.  Heaven 
and  hell  are  correlative  places.  Great 
blessings  suppose  great  evils. 

"It  is  impossible  for  printing  to 
spread  errors  more  baneful  than  were 
propagated  before  its  invention,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  enables  the  friends 
of  truth  and  religion  to  pursue  the  bale- 
ful steps  of  their  adversary  with  an  an- 
tidote that  cannot  be  nullified,  so  that 
this  wonderful  effort  of  human  skill 
not  only  supplies  the  most  sure  methods 
of  perpetuating  every  new  discovery  in 
the  other  arts  and  sciences,  but  at  the 
same  time  affords  the  ablest  assistance 
in  the  support  of  religion,  truth  and 
virtue. 

"There  remains  one  other  ground  of 
hope  for  the  perpetuity  of  republics— 
viz.,  man* 8  setf-oonaeiousiiess  that  he  is  a 
child  of  Liberty^  and  that  he  is  capable  of 
sdf' government,  and  cf  perpetuating  the 
best  principles  and  forms  of  government. 
Philosophers  and  theologians  tell  us  of 
a  moral  sense  and  a  religious  sense  in 
man,  the  existence  of  which  prove  that 
man  is  a  moral  and  religious  being,  just 
as  his  lungs  prove  that  he  was  made  to 
breathe.  So  likewise  the  political  sense 
— that  is,  a  ^ulty  of  being  conscious 
that  we  possess  within  us  the  elements 
of  freedom  from  our  Maker,  and  which 
also  excites  all  men,  in  all  ages,  to  de- 
sire the  fullest  enjoyment  of  civil  lib- 
erty, is  a  proof  that  man  is  made  to  be 
f^ee,  and  to  be  happy  only  in  the  en- 
joyment of  freedom.  The  sours  self- 
consciousness  of  its  own  existeno^^  <^1 
its  own  free  tth%«iiQ^^,«xi\ol  >Jtkfe  «iaAV 
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ence  of  God,  has  long  been  regarded  aa 
one  of  the  strongeat  proofs  of  a  Deity. 
*Thc  longing  after  immortality*  in  all 
men,  and  in  all  oonntries,  and  the  con- 
jectnres  and  hopen,  even  of  the  mdeat, 
for  a  brighter  existence  after  death,  ia 
proof  almost  as  strong  as  demonstra- 
tion that  there  is   a  fntnre  immortal 
state  of  being.     In  like  manner,  the 
hopes  of  mankind,  concerning  a  po- 
litical millcnniam,  may  be  deemed  a 
prophecy  of  its  coming.     Snch  hopes 
have  existcil  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  have  grown  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  spread  wider  and  wider,  aa  oyole 
after  cycle  rolled  down  the  skies.    Haye 
the  ardent  longings  of  the  pnrest  and 
best  men,  of  the  wisest  and  the  holiest 
men  of  antiquity  and  of  modem  times, 
been  raised  up  merely  to  be  thrown  to 
the  gronnd !    Divine  Providence  will 
not  thus  tantalize  the  sons  of  men.   The 
longings  of  our  race  after  freedom  have 
sometimes  been  embodied  in  tradition, 
in  songs,  and  in  fables ;  but  even  the 
fables  were   imitations  of  the   trnth. 
The  shadow  is  proof  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stance. 

"The  way  for  the  introdnction  of 
Christianity  was  prepared  by  the  co- 
working  of  supernatural  with  natural 
elements.  The  natural  development  of 
the  heathen  world  had  prepared  them 
for  the  new  light  which  emanated  from 
Judea.  The  whole  history  of  the  Jews 
wns  preparatory  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  It  was  emphatically,  in  every 
sense,  the  fulness  of  time,  when  God 
made  the  highest  manifestation  of  Him- 
self to  man  by  His  Son,  who  was  the 
brightness  of  His  glory,  and  the  express 
image  of  His  person,  and  the  fulness 
of  the  inefifable  Godhead.  The  Messiah 
was  born  King  of  the  Jews,  whose  po- 
litical life  was  a  theocracy,  and  a  type 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  was  the 
culminating  point  of  all  Jewish  light 
and  glory;  and  as  the  particuhir  typifies 
the  universal— the  earthly,  the  celestial 
— 80  David,  the  monarch  who  had  raised 
the  political  theocracy  of  the  Jews  to 
the  pinnacle  of  glory,  typified  that 
greater  monarch,  in  whom  the  kingdom 
of  God  was  to  display  its  glory.    Christ 


sprang  from  the  fkUen  line  of  royal 
David,  jost  as  the  soeptre  was  depart- 
ing from  Jndah,  and  the  lawgiver  from 
between  his  feet. 

**  In  patriarchal  times — in  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth— in  the  earliest  forms 
of  Pagan  governments — in  the  best  days 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  Providenoe  gave 
some  pledge  and  earnest  of  better  things 
to  come. 

<<  The  great  idea  of  man  is  redemp- 
tion from  sin  throngh  the  Messiah,  and 
from  ignorance,  slavery,  and  every  evil, 
aa  a  fmit  and  consequence  of  his  re- 
demption fromsin.  Thetwogreateetdaya 
in  the  annals  of  the  human  race  are  the 
day  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  day  of  Bepreaentative  Bepnblic- 
anism.  And  aa  all  the  previous  history  of 
the  world  was  a  preparation  for  the  one, 
80  also  it  was  for  the  other.  The  longings 
of  mankind  for  republican  institutions, 
whether  embodied  in  poetry,  devotion 
or  romance;  whether  nttered.  by  Plato 
or  Sir  Thomas  More,  were  streamlets  of 
light  foretelling  the  luminary  that  was 
to  appear  in  the  fulness  of  time.    All 
past  history — the  thousands  of  years, 
and  the  hundreds  of  generations  that 
have  passed,  have  aU  been  in  order  to 
and  co-laborers  for  the  present.    The 
results  of  their  labors  in  their  best  forms 
are  the  representative  republics  of  our 
day.    The  way  for  the  development  of 
the  model  of  representatiye  republican- 
ism was  most  wondrously  prepared  by 
the  traditions,  longings  and  aspirations 
of  the  ancients,  by  the  discovery  of  this 
continent,  and  by  the  precise  time  of 
the  discovery,  and  the  circumstances, 
condition,  internal  and  external,  civil 
and  religious,  of  the  nations  that  dis- 
covered and  colonized  in  the  New  World, 
and  especially  in  the  times  and  charac- 
ters that  Providenoe  ordered  for  the 
settlement  of  the  English  colonies  in 
America. 

'*  As  in  the  original  creation  the  earth 
was  without  form  and  void,  and  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  faoe  of  the  deep. 
And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  faoe  of  the  waters.  And  God  said, 
Let  there  be  light:  and  there  was 
light — there  wore  faint  streamings  o£ 
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rer  the  immense  ohaos :  bnt  no 
til  ftfterwards  the  Almighty  ool- 
he  gleamings  into  a  great  globe 
,  and  set  the  son  in  the  flrma- 
l  the  heayen  to  give  light  npon 
ht  and  to  role  oyer  the  day  and 
le  night.  So  the  Ineffable,  in 
out  with  His  finger  this  globe, 
writing  its  history,  when  as  yet 
f  its  stupendous  events  'were 
ed,  being  imperfect/  reserved 
ntinent  to  be  the  firmament  of 
I  of  hnman  Freedom,  into  which 
be  gathered  and  condensed  all 
>e8  and  aspirations  of  bards  and 
ts,  and  of  all  devont  and  earnest 
arted  sonls  who  have  loved  their 
id  labored  and  prayed  for  their 
pation  from  error  and  sin.  It  is 
teachings  of  Bevelation  that  the 
8  to  be  filled  with  the  glory  of 
1  the  institntions  of  modern  civ- 
n,  which  are  chiefiy  the  effects 
Gk)6pel,  and  are  necessary  in  or- 
the  fulfillment  of  its  glorious 
1  on  the  earth — in  the  promises, 
cies,  and  coming  glorious  reali- 
Messiah's  reign,  that  we  see  the 
Dg  hope  of  Bepublics,  and  the 
ig  elements  of  their  perpetuity, 
all  ages,  and  in  all  countries, 
er  the  faintest  effulgence  of  lib- 
A  gleamed  upon  the  soul,  there 
m  earnest  striving  after  its  plen- 
True  liberty,  under  oonstitu- 
forms,  the  sole  passion  of  the 
08  heart,  is  the  only  treasure 
'  of  being  coveted.  Its  victories 
86  of  intellect  and  not  of  brutal 
its  principles  pass  not  away,  but 
tmal.  It  holds  all  men  to  be 
ra — recognizes  no  legal  authority 
X  of  responsible  magistrates,  no 
superiority  bnt  that  of  virtue, 
berty  is  destined  to  see  pass  be- 
the  stormy  flight  of  absolute  em- 
ike  those  clouds  that  dim  for  a 
it  the  purity  of  a  serene  sky,  and 
no  distant  day  see  disappear  be- 
»r  triumphal  march  all  custom- 
Mirriers  and  secret  tribunals,  all 
itions  for  political  offences,  all 
racies,  monopolies,  close  corpor- 
Btanding  armies,  censorHhips  of 


the  press,  of  schools,  and  of  religion; 
and  in  a  holy  alliance  in  the  name  of 
Bight,  Independence,  and  of  a  common 
interest,  and  of  civilization,  tranquil- 
lity, happiness^  and  religion,  will  con- 
federate national  congresses,  confer  for 
the  amicable  settlement  of  all  national 
differences,  and  the  sword  shall  perish 
forever. 

**  Liberty,  which  has  been  the  mid- 
night  meditation  of  the  sage,  and  tho 
inspiration  of  the  poet,  and  the  long  de- 
sired Messiah  of  those  that  have  been 
sitting  in  chains  and  darkness  for  ages, 
and  for  whose  almighty  avcAwr  the  very 
tombs  of  the  past  have  cried  out,  has  at 
last  descended  from  heaven  npon  the 
earth  to  redress  and  embellish  it;  to  be 
the  life  of  commerce  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  fine  arts,  the  first  aspiration 
of  youth,  and  the  sublime  invocationa 
of  old  age,  and  the  pathway  to  fodeless 
glory.  And  after  that  she  shall  have^ 
broken  the  chains  of  ignorance,  mean- 
ness, covetousness,  superstition,  error^ 
and  bigotry;  liberty  will  lead  forth 
her  illuminated  procession  with  palm 
branches  amid  hymns  of  glory  to  attend 
the  last  and  eternal  funeral  of  civil  and 
religious  despotism.    Amen.** 

The  Contentment  Line. 

Having  food    and  covering   toe    shidiX 
therewith   be   oorUeni    [literally,    '*have 
enough  '*].    1  Tim.  vi:  8. 

1.  The  common  sense  philosophy  of  this 
contentment  line.    Enough  is  whatever 
contents  ns.    Heart  economy  is  a  more 
important  stndy  than    domestic  econ- 
omy. 

3.  This  Unewithm  universal  oUainmenL 
The  marvels  of  the  bread  and  raiment. 
Providence  in  all  ages  and  lands. 

3.  The  ordinary  American  in  relation 
to  this  line. 

Avenge  wages  in  United  Stetes  per  week,  $14.60 
••         ••      ••    England  ••  7.50 

••         ••      ••    France  "  6.00- 

"         ••      ••    Oermany  *  4.0O 

Average  price  of  food: 
Beef— New  Tork,  16  cts.;    Chicago,  la  cti. 

England  and  France,  22  eta. 
Floor— New  York,  per  pound.  S  to  4  eta. 
England.  "  4K  eta. 

Oermany.         "  5V^ct&. 

Italy,  "  Aft  <iV». 
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Pork— N«w  Tork.  8  tolOetL;  Chicaga  4  to  fete. 
Englaud.  16  ctii.:  Fraiice,  14  eta. 
Oermany,  17  ctii.;  Italy,  13  cto. 
Mutton— N<*w  York.  9  to  10  cti;  Chicago,  5  to  IS. 
En^and.  17  eta.;  France.  1ft  eta. 
Germany.  li%  eta.;  Italy,  15  eta. 
Taxation  per  capitnm: 
United  Statea,      $9.  France.     $16. 

England.              13.  Italy.  11. 

Germany,  incloding  Anatria*       11. 
Each  citiian's  share  of  national  debt: 
United  Statea,    $30.       France.      $138. 
Fjigland.             108.       Aulrta,,        7$. 
Italy.                     74. 
Liability  to  army  dnty  (in  atanding  anBy}: 
Unitpd  Blatea,  one  man  in  erery  1,000. 
France,             "          -  IT. 

Italy,  •  to. 


Rnaaiak  "  "  10. 

4.  Amerieans  the  most  restlMS  and 
disHfttisfled  people  in  the  world.  Oat- 
ward  abnndanoe;  inward  penary. 

5.  The  apirit  of  contentment  the  gift 
from  the  heart  of  Him  whoae  hand  ia 
ProTidenee. 


FimOy  SeUglon  the  B^  of  ViOoiial 
Frospaiitji 

And  he  [El^ah  the  prophet]  ahaU  turn 
the  heart  r/  the  fathers  to  the  children^  and 
the  heart  (f  the  chUdrtn  to  their  faihera^ 
lest  I  coine  and  smite  the  earth  mth  a 
curac— MhI.  iv:  6. 

1.  The  family  relation  sorriTea  the 
wreck  of  Eden. 

2.  Qod  haa  "set  the  oolitary  of  the 
earth  into  families." 

3.  The  Family  is  the  primal  principle 
and  chief  fouikdution  of  sooial  order 
and  civil  government. 

4.  The  Gharch  of  God  in  the  world 
was  organized  in  and  bnilt  npon  the 
Family;  and  the  family  relation  ia  rec- 
ognized and  honored  in  Grod'a  eternal 
covenant  of  redemption. 

5.  Not  only  the  natural  life  of  the 
race  has  its  sonrce  and  parity  in  the 
Family,  bat  the  perpetaity  and  parity 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Gharch  aa 
well.  The  preservation  of  the  Family,  as 
Gk>d  ordained  it,  is  indispensably  nec- 
essary to  the  conservation  of  morality, 
liberty,  sooial  order,  good  government, 
and  national  strength  and  well-being. 

6.  Hence  the  decadence  of  family 
yirtae,  diaoipline,  and  piety  is  the  cer- 
tain precursor  of  the  decay  of  individ- 


ual and  pubfic  integrity  mad  ptoaperity. 
7.  Foremost  among  tha  bleaalngB  call- 
ing for  derout  thanksgiTing  to  God,  is 
that  of  the  Family. 

OM'i  SiMlpIliury  ProridiDM  a  Sotm 
Ibr  Thankigiffalf, 

F^ufhomlheLoirdhvtthheehadmdKo^ 
Boowrgelh  every  aon  whom  he  rtedwik.— 
Heb.  xii:  6. 

We  are  more  ready  to  thank  God  for 
Hia  mercies  than  for  HisohaatiaementB: 
nay,  we  often  murmur  at  and  rebel  under 
His  ohaatiaing band;  and  yet,  diadplin- 
ary  providencee  are  atronger  proof  of 
divine  favor  than  direct  bleaaingk  It 
costs  a  father  aomething  to  use  the  rod 
of  correction  upon  a  ohild.  Althoogh 
painful,  and,  it  maj  be,  diaappointlDg 
and  humiliating,  yet  the  diadpline  of 
love  and  repeated  judgmantaare  apt  to 
be  infinitely  more  profitable  in  the  end, 
yielding  "the  peaceable  fruitaof  right- 
eouaneaa.*'  Hence,  in  a  survey  of  the 
reasons  for  gratitude  and  praise  to  the 
Baler  of  the  universe,  let  na  not  leave 
out  the  disciplinary  experiences  of  the 
year:  that  individual  visitation,  that 
family  trial,  that  public  calamity,  th»t 
national'bereavement^  which  wrung  oar 
hearts  with  grief,  and  brought  home  to 
UB  afresh  the  needful  lessons  .of  rdigion 
which  we  are  so  prone  to  forget. 

▲Kttto't  Fil8s«&d  TVoa  SiUiM. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Let  not  (hewtsefMn 
ghryinhiswiadom,  neffAer  lee  l&«  mi^^f 
man  ghry  in  hia  mighf,  iJt  Mfksri^ 
man  glory  in  hia  rioKea :  but  Id  ktm  fhd 
ghrieth  ghry  in  thU,  that  he  ttjy>erjfawd- 
eth  amd  knovoeih  me,  ih/d  Tarn  the  Lord 
fMch  eater^iae  ioving  Mmdmaa,  jwlgmedt 
and  righieousnesa,  in  the  earth:  fir  u 
these  things  I  deU^  aoift  «bs  Lord,- 
Jer.  ix:  23,  24. 


C( 


Ths  Ans  StrtagUi  of  &  V«kio&. 

Wisdom  is  bdtor  than  weapons  of  war" 
— EccL  ix:  18. 

God*8  providence  has  remarkably  il- 
luatrated  and  confirmed  the  trnth  of 
this  inspired  teaching  in  the  history  of 
nations  in  every  age  of  the  world.  Both 
the  Bible  and  profane  history  abound 
with  examples. 
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Siket  Thoa^  on  TliaafaiglTiiig. 

•  •  •  ThuiklugiTliig  aukes  onr  pnifen  bold 
«&d  ttrong  and  sweet;  foede  and  enUndlee  thnm 
M  with  ooftls  of  fire.— .L«Mer. 

•  •  •  The  private  bleaeinge— the  bleeaingi  of 
Immimity.  Mifegaard,  liberty  and  integrity— 
whieh  we  enjoy,  deeerre  the  thankfolnees  of  a 
whole  Ufe.-^.  OfHier, 

e  e  •  The  liberty  of  a  people  oonsiata  in  be- 
ing governed  by  laws  which  they  have  made 
themeelTee,  under  whatsoever  form  of  govern^ 
ment  it  be— the  liberty  of  a  private  man  in  be- 
ing the  master  of  his  own  time  and  actions,  as 
fisr  as  may  consist  with  the  laws  of  Ood  and  of 


•  e  e  Liberty  is  one  of  the  most  predoos 
gifts  which  Heaven  has  bestowed  upon  man. 
With  it  we  cannot  compare  the  treasores  which 
the  earth  contains  or  the  sea  conceals.  For  lib- 
erty, as  for  honor,  we  can,  and  ought  to,  risk 
oar  lives;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  captivity  is 
the  greatest  evil  that  can  befall  man.— CsrMMiet. 


e  e  e  Oar  whole  life  should  speak  forth  onr 
ttuAkfolness;  every  condition  and  place  we  are 
in  should  be  a  witness  of  our  thankfulness. 
This  will  makethe  times  and  places  we  live  in 
better  for  us.  When  we  ourselves  are  monu- 
ments of  Ood's  mercy,  it  is  fit  we  should  be  pat- 
terns of  His  praises,  and  leave  monuments  to 
others.  We  should  think  it  given  to  us  to  do 
something  better  than  to  live  in.  We  live  not  to 
live:  our  life  is  not  the  end  of  itselt  but  the 
praise  of  the  giver.— &  Xt5tei. 

*  *  *  Land  of  liberty  I  Thy  children  have 
no  cause  to  blush  for  thee.  What  though  the 
arts  have  reared  few  monuments  among  us,  and 
scarce  atrace  of  the  Muse's  footstep  is  found  in 
the  paths  of  our  forests  or  along  the  banks  of  our 
rivers:  yet  our  soil  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
blood  of  heroes,  and  by  great  and  holy  deeds  of 
peace.  Itswide  extent  has  become  one  vast  temple 
and  hallowed  asylum,  sanctified  by  the  prayers 
and  blessings  of  the  persecuted  of  every  sect,  and 
the  wretched  of  all  nations.—  Qyiiism  VtrjIUuidu 


MISCELLANEOUS    SECTION. 

TBS  1CI88Z0KAB7  FIELD. 
Bt  Abthub  T.  Pizbson,  B.D. 

Thtt  OongQ  Free  SUtt. 


A  ooNDXNBBD  roTiew  seemB  rery  timely 
of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley's  two   toI- 
umes  on  The  Gomgo  and  the  Foundiko 
OF  ITS  Fbkb  Stats.    They  are  printed  in 
«ight  different  languages,  and  will  reach 
the   thinking   minds  of  the  dyilized 
world,  and   mark  a  new  era  in  the 
annala  of  eyangelization    and  coloni- 
sation.   For    the  first   time  Ghristen- 
dom  nnites  eren  with  a  Moslem  em- 
pire to  explore,  derelop  and   civilize 
a  Tast  and  hitherto  unknown  region. 
Mr.  Stanley's  Tolumes  add  immensely 
to  the  stock  of  general  information  in 
regard  to  geography,  climate,  produc- 
tions, and  the  sanitary  character  and 
conditions  of  the  Talley  of  the  Congo, 
and  the  habits,  disposition  and  condi- 
tion of  the  tribes  which  are  scattered 
among  the  dense  forests  which  line  the 
banks  of  that  rast  rlTer  and  its  tribu- 
taries.    Besides   this,    these  Tolumes 
show  how,  at  moderate  expense,  this 
whole  region  may  be  opened  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  and  to  the  influence 
of  Ohxistian  missions.    These  to!  nmes 
rsoord   and  preserve  what  Mr.  Stan- 
ley has  learned  from  obserration  and 
from   intercourse  with   these   African 


tribes,  with  regard  to  their  remarkable 
country,  their  ignorance,  wretchedness, 
and  superstitions,  their  desire  for 
friendly  intercourse  with  white  men, 
and  their  capacity  of  improyement.  Mr. 
Stanley's  explorations  in  Africa,  and 
his  zealous  labors  in  Europe,  have  kin- 
dled an  international  interest  in  the 
founding  and  sustaining  a  Free  State, 
to  develop  the  resources  of  a  vast  val- 
ley containing  over  a  1,000,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  more  than 
50,000,000.  The  adjoining  territories 
which  would  be  benefited  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  prosperous  Congo  Free  State, 
contain  probably  as  many  more.  Three 
million  dollars  expended  in  the  con- 
struction of  railways  around  the  rapids 
and  cataracts  of  the  Congo  would  open 
up  to  navigation  three  thousand  miles 
of  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  world, 
with  tributaries  also  navigable  for 
nearly  14,000  miles,  and  flowing 
through  1^  land  of  tropical  climate  and 
fertility.  In  this  region  ivory,  palm 
oil,  coffee,  cotton,  gum  copal,  india 
rubber,  ebony  and  other  hard  woods, 
tropical  fruits,  spices  and  other  v«I^- 
able  ptoduoU   ai^   iouii^.     'Ytkfe  w\ 
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wonld  yield  niAny  prodnota  not  now 
onltiTftted.    The  ereoiion  of  this  Free 
SUte  woald  bring  about  the  extinction 
of  the  African  SlaTe  Trade.    Thai  this 
infernal  traffic  ia  not  wholly  abolithed, 
ia  proren  by  Stanley's  deaeription  of  the 
desolations  be  witnessed  in  NoTember, 
1883,  extending  orer  an  area  larger  than 
that  of  Ireland,  containing  a  population 
of  l,000,000~desolation8  prodnoed  by  a 
band  of  300  hnman  fiends,  who  homed 
118  villages  and  captnred  2,300  women 
and  children,  at  a  sacrifice  of  abont 
3,800  lives  t    And  these  poor  creatures 
were  chained  in  bands  of  twenty,  and 
so  brutally  treated  that  the  minority  died 
ere  they  reached  the  market  fSor  which 
they  were  destined  I    Mr.  Stanley  gives 
vivid  descriptions  of  tropical  soenery, 
with  good  hamor  records  the  incapa- 
city and  stapidity  of  many  of  his  assist- 
ants, commends  those,  even  the  ham- 
blest,   who  rendered   services  of  any 
value,   nniformly    counsels  temperate 
use  or    entire  disuse  of    stimulants, 
chronicles  his  resting  upon  the  Sabbath, 
appreciatively  notices  Christian   mis- 
sionaries in  Africa,  rouses  the  reader  by 
his  lively  narrative  of  his  adventures 
and  misadventures   in  his  prolonged, 
perilous  trips  up  and  down  the  Congo, 
and  makes  us  debtors  for  the  sound, 
practical  common  sense  displayed  in  all 
his  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  conducting  the  gpreat  enterprise  in 
which  he  fills  so  prominent   a   part. 
These  fascinating  volumes  embrace  nu- 
merous   illustrations,     two    important 
maps  in  pockets,  and  an  appendix  con- 
taining the  documents  connected  with 
the  international    organization  of  the 
proposed  Free  State. 

King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  adopting 
Africa  in  place  of  his  dead  son,  is  con- 
tributing $400,000  a  year  to  the  enter- 
prise out  of  his  own  private  purse,  and 
has  made  arrangements  to  have  the 
work  carried  on  after  his  death. 

PART  II. 

MISSIONABT  TEXTS,  THXMES,    KTa 

Passion  forSouK— Rev.  E.  P.  Scott, 
in  India,  saw  one  of  the  strangest-look- 
ing heathen,  one  of  the  inland  tribes, 
which  came  down  once  a  year  to  trade. 


The  goapel  had  nermr  been  preadied  to 
them,  and  it  was  huardons  to  venture 
among  them.    Stirred  with  earnest  de- 
sires to  break  unto  them  the  bread  of 
life,  he  went  to  his  lodging,  fell  on  his 
knees   and    sought    divine   direction. 
Arising,  he  packed  his  valise,  took  his 
violin,  and  started,    ffis  fellow-mission- 
aries said,  *'We   riudl   never  see  you 
again.    It  is  madneas  for  you  to  go." 
Bnt  he  said,  *'I   imijl  yrmxk  Juum  to 
them.**    After  two  days'  travel  he  fbund 
himself  in  the  mountains,  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  savages.    Every  spear  wss 
pointed  at  his  heart.    He  expected  sny 
moment  mig^it  be  his  last.     Drawing 
fbrth  his  violin,  he  began  to  sing  and 
play:  '*A11   hail  the  power   of  JesnV 
nameT*  The  spears  dropped.   The  tears 
were  foiling.    They  invited  him  to  their 
homes.    He  spent  two  and  a  hslf  years 
among  them.    His  labors  were  so  richly 
rewarded  that^  when  he  waa  compelled 
to  leave,  they  followed  him,  saying,  *'0, 
missionary,  come  back  to  ua  again  T'  He 
oould  not  resist  their  entreaties,  and 
went  back  to  labor  till  he  sank  into  the 
grave  among  them. 

^^  Angel  flytng  ^ith  the  everlasting 
gospel"  (Rev.  xiv:  6).  1.  Work  worthy 
of  an  angeL  2.  Needing  wings,  for 
speed  of  diffusion.  3.  Grace  and  judg- 
ment the  burden  of  the  message. 

A  Pntteni  of  Snred  SouIr.— ITim.  i: 
Id.  The  Bev.  William  Jay,  in  a  sermon 
before  a  Missionary  Society  in  London, 
stated  that,  when  young,  having  douhts 
whether  the  time  had  oome  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world,  he  called  to  con- 
verse with  John  Newton,  and  mentioned 
the  obetadea  to  the  extension  of  the 
gospel  which  oppressed  his  mind.  The 
venerable  clergyman,  looking  at  him, 
said,  <*My  brother,  I  have  never  doubts 
ed  the  power  of  Qod  to  convert  the 
heathen  world  smee  h9  converted  me." 

When  Ber.  Dr.  Carey,  the  pioneer 
of  mission  work  in  India,  first  proposed 
his  plans  to  his  father,  he  said,  <<WiUiam, 
are  you  mad  T*  His  discouragements  in 
first  entering  upon  his  work  in  India 
were  appalling.  When  he  found  himself 
without  a  roof  to  cover  his  head,  with- 
out bread  for  his  sickly  wife  and  four 
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children,  he  made  up  hifl  mind  to  build 
a  hnt  in  the  wildemera,  and  live  as  the 
natires  did  around  him.  He  either 
translated,  or  assisted  in  the  completion 
of  <iMii/y-«eveyi  uerHoiw  of  Scriptore,  re* 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  as  many  lan- 
guages or  dialects.  What  was  the  secret 
that  enabled  the  shoemaker's  apprentice 
to  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  age?  He  tells  us  the  secret 
himself.  Not  laying  claims  to  brilliant 
gifts,  or  genius,  he  says:  '*  I  can  plod — 

0811  ptTMvVtTt, 

Dispensfttloii  of  the  OospeL— 1  Cor. 
ix:  17.  1.  Plain  duty,  As  Wellington 
said,  *'  We  have  our  marching  orders." 
2.  Irrespective  of  inclinations.  3.  Wil- 
lingly performed,  it  brings  a  special  re- 
ward. 

MiflsioBary  Saerlllees.  — Dr.  Bush- 
nell's  church  at  the  Gaboon,  of  less  than 
one  hundred  members,  gave  $300  a  year 
to  Missions,  and  not  one  member  was 
worth  $500.  A  reduction  of  appropria- 
tions becoming  necessary,  the  mission- 
ary band  must  turn  away  scholars  and 
send  them  back  to  pagan  homes.  They 
met,  took  the  alphabetical  lists  to  see 
who  could  be  dismissed,  and  said,  **  We 
earmol  do  this  ;"  and  the  result  was  that 
not  one  was  turned  off.  '  They  bore 
the  burden  themselves,  resolving  to 
Mhare  the  last  crust  with  those  poor  chil- 
dren. 

Mrs.  Bqshnel1,when  apparently  dead, 
suddenly  and  surprisingly  revived.  It 
was  found  that  a  naiiive  hoy  had  been 
spending  the  whole  afternoon  back  in 
the  jungle  in  prayer  for  her  recov- 
ery! 

PABT  m. 

MoiTTHLT  BUIXBTZN. 

Chika. — In  Swatow,  efforts  made  by 
the  English  Presbyterians  to  give  med- 
ical aflnstanoe  to  the  lepers  have  been 
fbUowod  l^  rich  results  in  spiritual 
things.  One  leper,  returning  to  the 
distant  interior  where  none  had  ever 
preaehedy  carried  the  gospel  to  his 
home.  Curiosity  led  the  people  to  listen 
to  the  account  of  his  travels;  but  the 
truth  had  power,  and  his  words  fell  into 
hearts  prepared,  so  that  there  were  over 
a  score  of  converts.    Shortly  after,  the 


missionary  came   and  found   twenty- 
three  waiting  for  baptism. 

The  Pope,  finding  that  French  cham- 
pionship does  the  Church  more  harm 
than  good  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  has 
opened  communications  with  the  Em- 
peror directly.  Catholic  missionaries  in 
China  **  have  felt  that  they  were  mere 
pawns  in  the  game  of  diplomacy. "  They 
and  their  native  converts  in  Ewangtung 
and  Ewangsi  have  suffered  for  the  out- 
rages of  France  in  Tonquin  and  at  Fu- 
chow.  The  Chinese  Qovemment  will 
probably  accredit  a  Minister  to  the  Vat- 
ican, and  a  Papal  Nuncio  will  be  sent  to 
Peking,  "charged  with  Catholic  inter- 
ests generally;  thus  severing  the  con- 
nection of  the  Church  with  a  military 
State." 

The  Chinese,  far  from  being  a  race  of 
savages,  have  among  them  men  able  to 
cope  intellectually  with  the  best  that 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  could  send  there. 
Professor  Li,  who  has  just  died  at  Pe- 
kin,  was  one  of  the  greatest  Chinese 
mathematicians  of  the  present  century. 
Anam.  —  General   De  Courcey    tele- 
graphs from  Hu^:  *<Tbe  leaders  of  the 
Black  Flags  have  vanished;  their  bands 
dispersed.    Several  cases  of  cholera  in 
the  Haiphong  hospital.     The  Bishop 
of  Quinhon   reports  five  missionaries 
and  many  Christians  massacred  in  the 
provinces   of  Biendinh   and   Phyyen; 
and  that  8,000  Christians  have  sought 
refuge  in  Quinhon,  which  is  oocnpied 
by  the  French.    General  Prudhomme 
has  started  for  Quinhon." 

Japan. — Last  year  ninety  millions  of 
letters  passed  tiirough  the  mails,  and 
three  miles  of  messages  over  telegraph 
wires.  A  speaker  at  the  late  anniver- 
sary of  the  English  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society,  expressing  satisfaction  at 
the  material  advancement  of  the  Japan- 
ese, lamented  that  their  intellectual 
intercourse  was  chiefly  with  English 
agnosticism.  The  speaker  failed  to 
measure  the  influence  of  American  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers,  and  of  the  na- 
tive Church. 

There  has  been  marvelous  progress 
in  Japan.    In  1859  the  first  miesioTwufv^^ 
arrived.    TYie-j  \>«\oTi\j!fe^  \»  >Xi^'^'^\'W5k>- 
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{nU  Ohnreh  of  thaU.  S.  In  October  of 
the  tame  year,  J.  C.  fiepbom,  M.D., 
reached  the  field.  After  the  Up^  of 
•eTen  years  there  was  bat  one  baptised 
Japanese.  In  1873  there  were  ten.  In 
January  of  that  year  the  missionaries 
in  Yokohama  and  English-speaking 
residents  obserred  the  week  of  prayer. 
SeTeral  Japanese  nnited  with  them. 
The  interest  increased,  and  the  meet- 
ings continned  throoghont  February. 
The  prayers  of  all,  but  especially  of  the 
Japanese,  were  intensely  earnest.  Eng- 
lish and  American  sea  captains  who 
were  present,  wrote:  "The  prayers  of 
these  Japanese  take  the  heart  out  of  us.** 
As  a  direct  fruit  of  these  prayer-meet- 
ings the  first  Christian  church  was  or- 
ganized, consisting  of  eleren  men,  on 
March  10,  1872.  There  are  now  in  Ja- 
pan 120  Protestant  churches,  with  near- 
ly 8,000  members. 

BoMAii  Catholicism.— Dr.  Wameck, 
in  his  work  on  "Roman  Catholic  Mis- 
sions,*' finds  the  true  character  of  Ro- 
manism best  illustrated  on  the  mission 
fields,  where  one  of  its  chief  aims  seems 
to  be  the  destruction  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionary influence.  He  charges  against 
Romanism:  1.  Accommodation  to  hea- 
then superstition  and  support  of  caste; 
2.  Exaggeration  of  reports  and  statis- 
tics; 3.  Instigation  of  diplomatic  quar- 
rels, and  even  open  war,  as  a  means  of 
adyaocing  its  endft.  Illustrations  of 
this  "  gunboat  Christianity  "  are  found 
at  the  present  time  in  Tonqnin  and 
Madagascar. 

"Dr.  Wameck  quotes  the  saying  of 
Dr.  DOllinger,  that  the  Jesuits  haye  no 
lucky  hand;  that  no  blessing  rests  on 
their  undertakings.  They  are  foreyer 
building,  but  storms  come  and  their 
buildings  fall,  or  a  flood  sweeps  away 
their  worm-eaten  structures."  Dr.  D61- 
linger  quotes  against  them  the  proverb 
applied  to  the  Turk:  That  where  they 
set  their  feet  no  grass  grows.  So  it  was 
in  Japan;  so  it  was  in  Paraguay;  so  it 
was  in  Noath  America;  so  it  was  in 
Abyssinia.  In  many  of  these  places  not 
even  a  memory  of  their  work  remains. 
So  we  predict  it  will  be  in  Tonquin;  so 
we  trust  it  will  be  in  Madagascar." 


•t ' 


TBI  FBiDB  8IBVI0I. 
No.  V. 

Bt  Cbas.  8.  RoBDCBosr.  D.D. 

Eternal  Son  of  rlghteoi]sn6M.'*~C.  Wbkjet. 

Som  little  trouble  has  been  found  by 
those  who  have  tried  to  locate  and  iden- 
tify this  hymn.  The  fact  is,  it  is  made 
np  of  two  joined  together,  both  of  them 
written  by  Rev.  Charles  Wesley;  these 
are  taken  from  his  "Short Hymns  on 
Select  Passages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures": 
1755.  They  are  founded  upon  the  priest- 
ly benediction  reoorded  in  Numbers  vi: 
25,  26.  Upon  the  first  of  these  verses 
he  composed  one  of  them,  and  on  the 
second  the  other;  the  four  stanzas  are 
then  grouped  as  one  hymn. 

*'The  8Abbath-dA7  bM  leeched  its  close." 

— C.  Bixion. 

We  might  have  known,  from  this 
favorite  fashion  used  in  its  metre,  that 
the  hymn  before  us  was  to  be  reckoned 
with  those  of  the  gifted  granddaughter 
of  Rev.  John  Venn,  Miss  Charlotte  El- 
liott, who  wrote  ''Just  as  I  am,  with- 
out one  plea."  That  form  of  stanza 
has  been  rarely  employed  by  our  sacred 
poets.  We  are  informed,  in  the  mem- 
oirs of  another  woman,  in  many  re- 
spects equally  gifted  and  fiimous,  Mary 
Lundie  Duncan,  that  once  she  started 
for  health's  sake  upon  an  extended  tour 
in  the  country.  With  a  younger  brother 
she  journeyed  through  a  departing  snow- 
storm to  the  dwelling  of  her  future  fa- 
ther-in-law. Of  the  trip  she  says:  *'Tbe 
pass  of  Dalveen  looked  so  beautiful  in 
alternate  streaks  of  snow  and  green 
sward,  that  I  could  not  tell  whether 
to  prefer  it  so  or  in  the  rich  glow  of 
summer,  as  I  saw  it  before.  On  the  way 
I  read  Haldane*s  sermon,  *  The  Jews 
Gk>d*8  Witnesses,*  with  much  interest. 
Elliott's  poetry  employed  me  for  miles." 
Such  a  record  makes  one  think  of  the 
singing  pilgrim,  far  on  ahead  of  him 
in  the  valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
whom  Christian  heard  with  a  cheered 
heart. 

"How  shall  the  yoang  secure  their  hearts?" 

—Watts. 

This  will  be  recognized  as  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts*  version  of  Psalm  cxix.,  the  fourth 
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part,  CM.,  and  it  is  entitled,  <<In- 
strnction  from  Scriptore.*'  Of  its  com- 
position, the  author  says  he  has  "col- 
lected and  disposed  the  most  useful 
Terses  under  eighteen  different  headn, 
and  formed  aDiyine  Song  upon  each 
of  them;  but  the  Terses  are  much  trans- 
posed to  attain  some  degree  of  connec- 
tion." The  present  piece  has  grown 
popular  for  all  such  uses  as  those  con- 
nected with  family  training  of  children; 
in  many  a  household  it  has  been  chosen 
as  the  Sabbath  evening  hymn.  Some 
who  read  it  now  will  recall  that  it  was  one 
of  the  glad  reminiscences  o(the  excellent 
Dr.  Doddridge  that,  when  he  was  a  lit- 
tle child,  his  mother  taught  him  the 
history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
even  before  he  had  learned  his  letters. 
She  led  him  up  constantly  to  her  side, 
as  she  sat  in  the  firelight,  and  pointed 
to  him  the  pictures  of  Scripture  scenes, 
painted  on  the  porcelain  tiles  around 
the  chimney-piece. 
"  Jesiu.  where'er  thy  people  meet"— Oowpkb. 

When  t}ie  prayer-meeting  at  Olney 
was  removed  to  a  larger  room,  William 
Cowper  wrote  this  hymn  to  be  sung  in 
the  opening  service.  The  piece  was 
afterward  published  in  the  volume  of 
Olney  Hymns,  1779.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  familiar  promise  of  the  Lord's  pres- 
ence with  even  a  few  worshipers.  As 
we  sing  it,  our  minds  are  arrested  by 
the  supreme  thought  of  the  wonderful 
preciousness  and  availableness  of  prayer 
as  an  instrument  of  communication  with 
God.  What  could  we  poor  mortals  do 
without  it  here  on  the  earth  ?  In  one 
of  the  public  gatherings  not  many 
months  ago,  an  old  sailor  rose  to  make 
some  remarks.  He  said:  "One  of  our 
boats  was  dashed  to  pieces  at  sea;  six 
of  the  men  clung  to  the  fragments; 
three  days  they  were  without  help;  for 
we  in  the  distant  ship  could  not  And 
them;  they  told  us  afterward  that  the 
most  awful  and  lonely  thought  they  had 
in  those  dreadful  hours  was  that  they 
could  do  nothing  to  make  us  hear  them; 
and  that  made  me  think  of  our  prayers 
to  God;  what  if  a  man  was  just  so  cut 
off  that  he  could  not  pray;  what  if,  when 
we  were  floating  around  on  this  mighty 


ocean  of  peril,  we  had  no  voice  that 
could   be   sent  over   in   any  way  to 
heaven  !'* 
**  How  charming  ie  the  place  I"— 8.  Bikhbevx. 

This  hymn,  by  Be  v.  Samuel  Stennett, 
D.D.,  was  first  published,  like  most  of 
the  compositions  bearing  his  name,  in 
the  Collection  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bippon.  It 
is  a  bright  song  to  sing  for  those  who 
are  in  the  mood  for  meditative  worship. 
**1  have  in  my  congregation/*  otice  said 
a  venerable  minister  of  the  gospel,  *'  a 
worthy  woman  quite  aged  now,  who  has 
for  a  number  of  years  been  so  deaf  as 
not  to  distinguish  the  loudest  sounds ; 
and  yet  she  is  always  one  of  the  first 
in  the  Sabbath  meeting.  On  asking  her 
the  reason  of  such  constant  attendance, 
she  answered:  "  Though  I  cannot  hear 
your  voice,  I  keep  coming  to  God's 
house  because  I  love  it,  and  because  I 
am  longing  to  be  found  in  his  ways ; 
and  he  gives  me  many  a  sweet  thought 
upon  the  text,  when  some  one  has  been 
kind  enough  to  put  my  finger  upon  it  in 
the  Bible ;  and  then,  too,  though  I  have 
to  be  quiet  with  no  part  with  the  rest, 
I  feel  that  I  am  in  the  best  of  company, 
in  the  more  immediate  presence  of  €k>d, 
and  among  his  saints  who  are  the  hon- 
orable of  the  earth.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  serving  my  Maker  in  private;  it  is 
my  duty  and  privilege  to  honor  him 
regularly  in  public."  And,  no  doubt, 
the  pastor  himself  went  away  from  such 
a  parishioner  thinking  joyously  in  his 
heart  how  fine  it  was  that  God's  love 
and  communion  were  given  to  many 
whom  he  could  not  reach  in  the  sane* 
tuary,  and  so  it  became  to  all  alike  a 
"charming  place." 

"Early,  my  Ood,  without  delay."— Watts. 

Dr.  Watts  gives*  to  this  the  title,  **The 
Morning  of  a  Lord's  Day."  It  consists 
of  six  stanzas,  and  is  his  version  of 
Psalm  Ixiii.,  first  part,  G.  M.  It  used 
to  be  sung  at  what  were  called  '*  Dawn 
Meetings  "  years  ago,  and  it  is  still  em- 
ployed as  a  devotional  meditation  by 
many  a  child  of  God,  as  he  rises  and 
remembers  that  the  day  has  come  which 
in  the  Lord's  house  is  better  than  a 
thousand.  *•  Since  I  began^"  wk^^  "EA.- 
ward  Pay«w>n,  -^Yi^n  \i^  ni^a  -^w^xvii^ 
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for  the  miniitrj,  *'  to  beg  God*8  bless- 
ing on  my  studies,  I  hare  done  more 
in  one  week  than  in  the  whole  year  be- 
fore.*' Martin  Lnther,  when  most 
pressed  with  toils,  wonld  neyer  fail  to 
throw  himself  on  his  knees  the  moment 
he  saw  the  sunrise;  for  he  felt  this  in 
his  soul:  **I  have  so  much  to  do  that  I 
cannot  get  on  without  three  hours  a  day 
praying."  Many  of  God's  best  people 
haTe  attributed  their  strength  and  ad- 
Tancement,  more  than  to  anything  else, 
to  the  habit  of  deToting  the  first  mo- 
ments of  the  morning  to  supplication. 
Hayelock  rose  at  four  o'clock,  if  the  hour 
for  marching  was  six,  rather  than  be 
compelled  to  lose  the  precious  privilege 
of  communion  with  God  before  setting 
out.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  once  wrote:  **If 
I  omit  praying  and  reading  God's  Word 
in  the  morning,  nothing  goes  well  all 
the  day."  Preachers  would  give  more 
to  be  assured  that  their  hearers  have 
been  well  employed  during  the  hour 
before  service  on  the  Lord's  Day,  than 
for  any  other  exercises  in  the  sanctuary 
or  out  of  it. 


TEE  ICOST  T7NIQUE  EVANGELIST. 
By  Wm.  C.  Conant. 

Bzv.  Henby  Vabley,  the  English 
evangelist,  returned  home  in  the  last  of 
June,  after  a  second  tour  (the  first  was 
exactly  ten  years  ago)  of  six  months  in 
the  United  States,  ending  with  nearly  a 
month's  services  in  the  Twenty-third 
Street  Gospel  Tabernacle,  New  York, 
This  "  Tabernacle  "  is  the  home  of  an 
independent,  open-communion  Baptist 
Church,  Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson,  pastor. 
Its  place  of  worship  is  the  very  commo- 
dious and  tasteful  theatre  fitted  up  by 
the  late  Salmi  Morse  for  his  favorite 
project  of  the  Passion  Play,  which  made 
so  much  noise  two  or  three  years  ago 
The  church  is  somewhat  noted  for  an 
extreme  theory  of  Faith  Cure,  and  has 
a  handsome  Faith  Cure  Home  in  the 
same  street,  the  donation  of  a  grateful 
faith- cured  patient,  where  invalids  are 
received  and  boarded  on  their  own 
terms:  that  is,  paying  whatever  they 
can  afford,  little  or  much.    Neverthe- 


lets,  Mr.  Varley  took  an  early  occasion 
to  declare  in  the  T^bemade,  that  al- 
thongh.  he  belicTed  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
as  the  great  and  only  tme  Physician, 
•<  the  Savior  of  the  body,**  and  although 
he  personally  knew  of  many  wonderful 
gifta  of  the  Lord's  healing  power  in  an- 
swer to  prayer,  yet  he  was  compelled  to 
admit  that  there  were  also  many  fidl- 
nres  to  obtain  the  like  gift,  for  which, 
to  all  human  judgment,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  aooount,  except  by  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  the  Lord's  will  to  give  not 
that  but  some  better  thing.  It  is  not 
faith  to  prescribe  to  the  Lord  his  deal- 
ings with  us  in  life  or  death,  but  to  sub- 
mit our  requests  trustfully  to  His  better 
wisdom  and  goodness. 

Mr.  Varley  addresses  himself,  like 
other  successful  evangelists,  and  more 
than  most  others,  primarily  to  the 
awakening  of  Christians,  and  to  the  cor- 
rection of  conventional  views  and  prac- 
tice. His  great  themes  of  special  teach- 
ing are  Faith,  Begeneration,  Consecra- 
tion and  the  Second  Coming  of  the 
Lord.  The  latter  he  believes  to  be 
literal,  pre-millennial,  and  imminent, 
though  not  revealed  as  to  its  date.  All 
His  views  are  derived  from  direct  study 
of  Scripture,  with  little  or  no  regard  to 
the  teachings  of  uninspired  men,  and 
with  a  marked  leaning  to  literal  inter- 
pretation, where  it  is  customary,  and 
even  where  it  is  obvious,  to  understand 
language  metaphorically.  He  calls  his 
sermons  Bible  Teachings.  His  only 
«  manuscript "  is  a  printed  one,  which 
he  keeps  in  his  hand  and  strongly  in- 
sists on  keeping  in  the  hand  of  every 
hearer.  With  an  unqualified  faith  in 
every  word  of  inspiration,  and  a  keen 
perception  of  the  force  of  words  and 
the  significance  of  facts,  his  paraphrase 
often  breaks  through  the  crust  of  con- 
ventional homiletics  or  interpretation, 
to  reveal  a  startling  freshness  and  bold- 
ness in  the  oracle. 

With  respect  to  regeneration,  Mr. 
Varley's  preaching  is  unique  and  boll 
as  Paul's,  in  declaring  that  the  self-na- 
ture of  fallen  man  cannot  be  reformed 
or  transmuted,  but  must  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed—•*  crucified  with  Christ"— and 
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«applftnted  by  the  diTine  natnre  of  the 
second  Adam.  "The  second  man  is 
the  Lord  from  heayen.*'  "  Christ — not 
I — liyeth  in  me;"  liyes  in  me  a  life  of 
mortal  but  ultimately  yiotorious  conflict 
with  the  self-life  of  nature;  and  thus 
becomes  literally  the  head,  the  life,  the 
soul,  of  a  multipersonal,  Diyine-fllial 
being,  in  which  all  the  €k>d-begotten 
in  Christ  are  members  and  partakers: 
'*  Om,  in  Us,  O  Father,  eyen  as  thou  art 
in  me  and  I  in  thee." 

The  Yarley  sermon  is  topical.  If  it 
has  a  text  in  particular,  it  is  likely  to 
be  some  entire  paragraph  in  which  the 
topic  eminently  appears;  and  the  mo- 
ment the  exposition  and  illustration  be- 
gin other  passages  come  flying  in  from 
all  quarters  and  hoyering  around  the 
central  one.  The  man's  mind  seems  all 
aliye  with  winged  scriptures,  and  with 
their  brood  of  his  own  thinking.  Be- 
twixt that  affluence  and  this  effluence, 
there  is  a  stirring  moyement  incessantly 
l>efore  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  the 
mental  stir  has  its  full  counterpart  and 
^complement  in  the  bodily  stir  of  the 
speaker.  He  trebly  falfiUs  the  three 
oratorical  principles  of  Demosthenes: 
Action— action — action.  Bestless  with 
excitement,  whatever  he  is  saying  to  his 
Audience,  he  must  also  be  doing  some- 
thing to  them.  He  throws  himself  into 
«yery  comer  of  the  congregation,  not 
with  eyes,  attitude  and  gesture  alone, 
but  also — to  the  extent  of  the  platform — 
with  his  whole  person.  Like  a  man 
casting  food  all  oyer  the  house,  or  like 
one  assailing  a  thousand  singlehanded, 
he  rushes  from  side  to  side,  hurling  ad- 
-dress  and  gesture  into  eyery  comer  and 
into  every  one's  face,  in  turn. 

But  there  is  ceaseless  change,  relief 
and  contrast  in  his  action.  After  an 
impetuous  charge  along  the  whole  line, 
may  follow  a  quiet,  restful  return  to 
quarters,  to  the  open  book,  to  a  fresh 
reference,  and  presently  a  fresh  start  in 
some  unexpected  direction.  Many  epi- 
sodes and  digressions  occur.  The  odd- 
est, remotest  matters  thrust  themselves 
in  for  a  moment.  But,  unlike  most  of 
the  rambling,  garrulous  kind,  Mr.  Yarley 
is  never  drawn  away  from  his  subject  but 


a  moment  by  tagging  threads  of  casual 
association.  He  follows  such  threads  no 
farther  than  to  relieve  the  stress  of  atten- 
tion—^if  such  a  thing  as  stress  of  atten- 
tion can  be  with  such  a  speaker.  All 
these  things  help  to  keep  up  the  footing 
of  personal  acquaintance  between  speak- 
er and  audience.  Sometimes  he  makes 
the  welkin  ring  with  a  shout  of  passion- 
ate objurgation,  or  an  explosion  of  rap- 
turous eloquence,  heard  through  all  the 
houses  of  the  neighborhood.  The  next 
thing,  perhaps,  his  mood  may  turn  con- 
versational, with  a  familiar  hand  on  your 
shoulder  as  it  were,  and  a  genial  air  of 
personal  intimacy  that  takes  you — not 
invites, but  takes  you — bright  into  mutual 
private  conference  on  the  question  in 
hand.  Sometimes  he  sits  down  and  talks 
awhile,  like  one  in  a  parlor  among  his 
friends;  gets  up  again,  paces  about, 
talking,  and  once  more  sits  down,cros8es 
one  leg  and  then  the  other,  buttons  and 
unbuttons  and  rebuttons  his  coat,  and 
so  on,  like  a  talker  in  private  company, 
restless  with  the  zest  of  discourse.  It 
is  partly  by  the  effect  of  such  number- 
less little  unconscious-like  asides  that 
he  keeps  the  footing  of  communion  with 
his  auditors.  He  is  all  the  while  an  in- 
terviewer, carrying  both  parts.  He  is 
a  ventriloquist,  who  keeps  the  audience 
themselves  talking  with  him,  and  makes 
them  both  ask  and  answer  questions, 
though  really  but  one  voice  is  employed. 
Mr.  Yarley  is  the  most  audacious  in 
his  allusions  and  expressions,  of  all 
preachers,  scarce  excepting  even  the  old 
Hebrew  prophets.  Yet  he  differs  from 
some  of  our  audacious  modem  preach- 
ers, apparently  in  motive.  If  he  quotes 
Humpty  Dumpty,  or  other  ridiculous 
things,  he  will  flrst  say,  '*  Now  I  don't 
want  you  to  laugh  at  what  I  am  going 
to  say,  for  I  don't  say  it  to  make  you 
laugh,  but  to  make  you  catch  and  keep 
hold  of  the  truth."  And  then  they  do 
not  laugh  at  it,  only  smile  as  he  does, 
without  levity.  His  laughter,  not  in- 
frequent, is  nevertheless  strangely  har- 
monious with  his  solemn  themes.  It 
seems  to  blossom  naturally  and  not  in- 
congruously on  a  bed  of  rich  and  fruit- 
ful earnestness. 
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LAY  CEITWI^M  OX  TBI  MDinBTBT.* 

vo.  ix« 
VixwB  OF  £x-PomfABTBB  Qnnoux. 

Tbomam  L.  Jamis. 
ly  it  ■ometimM  appears  to  oi  that  we 
are  not  making  the  moral  progress  we 
should  do,  with  the  means  of  reform  at 
our  command,  we  should  call  to  mind 
that  rice  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  con- 
tinually ▼isible,  while  rirtue  is  naturally 
retiring;  in  other  words  we  see  a  great 
deal  of  the  bad  that  is  done  but  Tery 
little  of  the  good« 

Take  the  City  of  New  York,  for  in- 
stance.   This  city  appears  to  me  to  be 
a  sieTC  in  which  we  catch  a  great  deal 
that  is  yile  from  the  old  world,    I  sup- 
pose it  cannot  be  otherwise,  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  I  belicTe  the 
great  metropolis  to  be  the  most  religious 
dty  in  the  world.    Go  out  on  Fifth 
Avenue  any  Sunday  morning  or  after- 
noon and  see  the  steady  stream  of  peo- 
ple pouring  down  that  thoroughfare, 
prayer-book  or  hymn-book  in  hand- 
all  of  them  coming  from  church.    Of 
course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  yioe  in 
New  York,  but,  for  all  that,  the  religious 
and  benevolent  spirit   shown  by   the 
great  mass  of  its  heterogeneous  popula- 
tion is  something  wonderful 

As  to  the  clergy  promoting  a  higher 
ethical  standard  in  business  o»  political 
circles,  my  suggestion  would  be  that 
wrong,  wherever  it  is  found,  should  be 
fairly  and  squarely  attacked.  And  I 
think  the  ministers  would  do  well  to 
let  alone  the  sinners  of  antiquity — cease 
speaking,  for  instance,  of  the  sad  fate  of 
Ananias  — and  boldly  make  an  on- 
slaught on  the  sins  and  evil-doers  of 
the  present  age.  Like  the  Irishman  at 
the  fair,  whenever  they  see  a  head  let 
them  "hit  it." 

If  young  men  do  not  attend  church 
as  much  as  formerly,  it  is,  I  think, 
largely  the  fault  of  the  church,  which 
is  not  made  sufficiently  attractive  for 
them,  and  which  does  not,  as  I  re- 
marked, deal  often  enough  with  ques- 
tions of  current  practical  interest.  But 
whether  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in 

•In  Interviews  for  The  Homilxtig  Mo»thlt. 


tlM  aftltBdMioe  of  yoong  men  I  am  Boi 
prepared  to  say.  PemnaUy,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  ProiMtant  Episcopal 
Ohureh,  and  fkom  what  I  haTe  seen  of 
that  body,  I  do  not  think  there  hss 
been  any  fslling  off.  This.  I  beUeve, 
can  be  aooonnted  for  by  the  faot  that  in 
that  ohurdh  eTeryone  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  service. 

I  do  think  that  the  ehuroh  should 
take  a  greater  and  more  aggroiBive  in> 
terest  in  the  aubjeot  of  temperance. 
The  Boman  Catholic  Church  is  dcnng  a 
great  work  with  their  Father  Matthew 
Total  Abstinenoe  Societies,  and  Father 
Matthew  himself,  you  will  remember, 
was  a  Catholic  priest 

Lately  the  Episcopal  Church  is  bA- 
lowing  the  example  of  the  Cathdio 
Church,  and  their  <•  Church  Temper- 
anoe  Society,"  started  not  long  ago,  is, 
in -my  opinion,  destined  to  do  a  good 
work  in  changing  the  drinking  habits 
of  our  people.  They  have  pledges  of 
different  kinds,  some  calling  upon  the 
signer  not  to  drink  at  a  bar,  some  to 
drink  only  at  meals,  some  not  to  drink 
during  business  hours,  and  some  msk- 
ing  him  promise  to  totally  abstain  from 
drinking  any  intoxicating  beverage. 

I  think  that  Protestants  might  lesm 
much  from  the  methods  of  the  Boman 
Catholics  in  some  particulars  of  church 
work.  In  that  church  they  oertsinly 
reach  the  masses,  and  they  reach  them 
by  going  down  to  them,  and  by  seeing 
to  it  that  the  Gospel  is  presented  to 
them.  They  work  systematically,  in  a 
business-like  way. 

The  average  sermon  of  the  present 
day,  it  seems  to  me,  is  too  long.  I  think 
more  time  should  be  given  to  the  other 
parts  of  worship  and  less  to  the  sermon. 
But  into  the  sermon,  though  brief, 
should  be  compressed  a  great  deal  of 
thought  In  the  Catholic  Church  the 
Paulist  Fathers  preach  "five-minute 
sermons,"  and  they  are  good  ones,  too, 
well  worth  listening  to,  and  more  read- 
ily remembered  than  the  more  lengthy 
and  pretentious  efforts  to  which  we  sre 
accustomed. 

The  custom  the    Catholics  have  of 
keeping  their  churches    open    during 
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days,  where  the  people  can  oome, 
J  see  fit,  and  of  having  seyeral  ser- 
on  Sundays,  beginning  at  an  early 
on  that  day,  bo  as  to  accommodate 
isaes,  I  regard  as  a  good  one,  and 
nishing  a  hint  to  the  members  of 
rotestant  bodies. 


ITixws  OF  THB  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox. 

.  EnnoB:  Ton  ask  me,  in  behalf  of 

HomLxno  Rsnsw,  certain  qaes- 

to  which  I  reply  aeriaiimt  as  fol- 

9ow  can  the  pnlpit  be  made  more 
iTe? 

iswer  by  enhancing  the  education 
)  preachers;  by  giving  them  more 
ng  in  elocution;  by  teaching  them 
eoret  of  graphic  delineation;  by 
g  them  study  more  in  relation  to 
idvanced  sciences,  physical  and 
khysical,  and  drawing  their  illus- 
ns  not  so  much  from  the  effete 
rom  out  doctrines  of  theology  as 
the  wonders  of  the  Universe, 
1  the  mind  of  man  under  the  in- 
ion  of  its  Creator  is  investigating 
leveloping.  Add  to  this  graphic 
ration  of  fervor,  true  devotion  and 
;cal  piety,  and  you  make  the  pulpit 
effective;  and  our  large  churches 
LOW  echo  the  dull  monotone  of  the 
ters  will  resound  with  a  contagious 
Btness  and  an  elegant  rhetoric, 
as  that  of  St.  Paul  from  Mars' 

low  can  it  secure,  or  help  to  se- 
a  higher  ethical  standard  in  com- 
al  and  political  circles  ? 
nrxrer,  in  the  first  place,  it  may 
B.  a  standard  of  morality — not 
ingling  in  political  or  commer- 
drdes,  as  by  preaching,  with  the 
rical  skill  and  genuine  fervor  I 
described,  the  simple  (Gospel  of 
L 

^hy  do  not  young  business  men 
more   interest   in    church    mat- 

iswer,  my  wife  remarks  that  I  am 
Id  to  answer  that  question,  and 
igh  she  is  frequently  obliged  to 
»n  me  against  announcing  my  age, 
pon  this  occasion  she  has  under- 


taken to  interfere  bo  as  to  refer  you  to 
younger  men. 

But  as  to  business  men,  young  or  old, 
the  reason  why  they  take  so  little  inter- 
est in  church  matters  is  that  the  church 
is  not  made  as  alluring  as  the  opera,  the 
theatre,  the  lecture  room,  or  even  a  po- 
litical campaign  meeting.  The  minis- 
ter and  those  who  surround  him  do  not 
beget  in  their  daily  walk  and  conver- 
sation that  cheerfulness  and  charity 
which  attract  the  young  and  impart  a 
roseate  hue  to  the  dawning  of  hope, 
ambition  and  inspiration  after  better 
things. 

4.  Does  the  Church  fail  to  reach  the 
poor?  Have  fine  churches  and  high 
salaries  anything  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter? 

Answer,  If  you  want  to  know  how  to 
reach  the  poor  with  the  aid  of  church 
instrumentalities,  go  down  into  my  dis- 
trict on  the  East  side  of  the  city  and  see 
the  Catholic  Churches  and  Hebrew  Tab- 
ernacle crowded  upon  their  sacred  days; 
then  go  to  the  churches  upon  the  rich 
avenues  (with  some  notable  excep- 
tions) and  hear  the  hollow  mockery  of 
apostolic  simplicity  and  sincerity  which 
echoes  amidst  the  deserted  arches.  This 
is  not  a  highly  colored  picture.  But  if 
the  matter  comes  to  reaching  the  poor 
it  would  be  just  as  well  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Apostolic  days  after  the  old 
Apostolic  method.  The  English  Church 
to-day  is  a  sample  of  the  inutility  of 
fine  churches  and  high  salaries  in  rea'^h- 
ing  the  poor;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  leading  dignitaries  of  that  Church 
having  found  it  out,  are  now  sending 
out  through  England  emissaries,  after 
the  method  of  the  elder  Christian  day, 
for  the  purpose  of  reviving  that  influ- 
ence which  belongs  to  the  holiest  of  re- 
ligions. 

^■» 

Wb  asked  a  well-known  clergyman 
sometime  since  to  tell  us,  in  a  series  of 
brief  papers,  <*what  he  knew  about 
preaching."  He  replied:  **The  papers 
required  will  be  very  brief  and  very 
few,  but  if  you  should  ask  me  to  tell 
you  what  I  donH  know  about  preaching, 
I  would  reply,  life  is  too  short." 
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[No?. 


PBSACEEBS  EZOEAKdINS  yilWB. 


••  That  wriier  wnou  kit  reader  but,  not  wko  gtmt» 

"Engliih  ChvGli  ICuiie." 

Mr.  Editor: 

I  think  pcrlutpt  the  notice  on  *'  Rnglieh  Church 
MuHic  "  in  the  Hept  number  of  The  Homixjbtic 
Rrvibw  In  rather  mUleading.  I  wm  edacaied  in 
an  English  Cathedral  citj.  and  can  bear  witneat 
to  the  fact  that  good  mnaic,  conducteil  by  men 
like  Dr.  Statner  of  8t  Paul's,  or  Dr.  Longhurrt 
of  Tantorbury,  always  mcutm  large  congrega- 
ti«m<i.  There  are  plenty  of  parish  churches  in 
CatbtMlral  cities,  and  Churchmen  generally  at- 
tend thf^ir  own  church  in  the  morning,  but  in 
the  afternoon  service  the  congregation  at  the 
Cathedral  will  always  be  largo.  Let  any  one  go 
ti>  St.  PaurH.  London,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
and  9ii*c  the  immouM^  crowd  gathered  there.  It 
ii«  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Cathedral  worship 
ha<«  trained  enormously  of  lato  years;  but  surely 
not  at  the  oxpHntto  of  the  "jnU>Uc  jwrse,"  else  it 
^onh\  Im  in  the  Chancellor's  Budget  The  State 
but  prUecti  through  the  Ecclesiastical  Commit- 
f)i'>nen  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
Chtireh  lands.  Vidt  also  the  immense  sums  <A 
money  which  have  to  be  deposited  by  Cfturcft- 
mftt  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  to  be  held 
iu  trust  before  a  now  Bishopric  is  fbunded. 

Axolo-Caxadxax. 

We  are  glad  to  be  corrected  by  our 
correspondent.  Onr  reference,  however, 
Wii.'H  Bolely  to  the  cathedral  worship  as  it 
comes  into  competition  with  that  of  the 
pariHb  and  dissenting  churches  oon- 
d  noted  at  the  same  hoars.  Our  experi- 
ence may  have  been  unfortunate;  for, 
^vhile  we  have  joined  the  crowd  at  St. 
pATirs  and  elsewhere  in  the  afternoon, 
when  other  churches  were  closed,  we 
have  also  attended  morning  service  in 
English  cathedrals  when  the  choir  per- 
formers outnumbered  the  listeners, 
while  churches  of  all  denominations  in 
the  neighborhood  were  thronged.  We 
were  amazed  to  And  that  *'  sense-melt- 
ing music  **  and  the  short  sermon — 
which  we  had  imagined  to  be  demanded 
by  the  multitude  -attracted  bo  few  au- 
ditors. The  fact  is,  that  nothing  in  art 
—whether  it  be  musical,  architectural, 
or  rhetorical— is  ever  so  popular  as  the 
simple  gospel  preaching.  Few  people 
who  do  not  go  to  church  because  of 
heart-hunger,  will  go  regularly  from 
any  other  motive. 

We  used  the  words,  "  public  purse,"  in 
speaking  of  the  support  of  cathedral 
worship,  to  indicate  a  distinction  be. 


tween  funds  oolleoted  from  the  indi- 
vidual worshiperB  and  those  either  ap- 
propriated by  Government  to-day,  or 
derived  from  past  grants  from  the 
Crown.  We  made  the  point,  that  the 
musical  treat  in  the  cathedral  did  not 
<*  draw  **  as  might  be  expected,  notwith- 
standing it  was  paid  for  without  expense 
to  the  attendants.  The  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject of  those  living  west  of  the  Atlantic 
and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  may  be 
somewhat  confused ;  for  very  manj 
among  us  would  regard  "money  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  church  lands," 
which  were,  perhaps,  originally  dooA- 
tions  from  the  Qovemment,  and  are 
still  protected  by  the  secular  authority, 
as  belonging  to  the  public  purse.  The 
news  from  across  the  water  indicates 
that  this  is  a  growing  notion  in  the  land 
of  Ethelbert  and  Henry  YITL 

The  Old  Samoa  AgaixL 

Mr.  EiUor: 

Allow  me  to  add  a  word  to  your  very 
judicious  remarks  in  the  recent  article, 
"Dare  to  Repeat** 

The  question  is  often  asked,  Hov 
long  does  it  take  ordinarily  for  a  good 
sermon  to  evaporate  from  the  memory 
of  the  hearer?  We  reply  that  a  really 
good  sermon  is  apt  to  always  adhere^ 
or  rather  inhere—to  the  mind  of  a  good 
listener — that  is,  the  sentiment  awak- 
ened, the  impression  produced,  will  be 
lasting.  But  an  old  sermon  can  safely 
be  repeated,  even  challenging  the  re- 
collection of  the  audience,  whenever 
through  circumstances  it  awakeuQ  a 
different  sentiment  or  fits  some  diverse 
emergency  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer; 
that  is,  whenever  it  can  be  made  to  hit 
him  in  a  different  place.  For  example, 
the  writer  once  preached  a  sermon 
which  was  requested  for  publication 
an  being  especially  pertinent  and  having 
stirred  the  community;  yet  almost  the 
identical  words  had  been  uttered  by  him 
from  the  same  desk  within  two  years, 
and  without  exciting  the  least  comment 
The  different  reception  of  the  di^tcoorse 
was  due  entirely  to  the  different  cir- 
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inoes  of  its  deliTery.  It  was  a 
'  Boriptaral  lesson  upon  patience 
rersity,  and  had  originally  been 
'ed  as  one  of  a  coarse  upon  the 
[an  graces.    At  that  time  there 

>  special  harden  apon  the  hearts 
people.    But  afterwards  a  terri- 

liction  fell  apon  the  oommaniiy. 
times  were  followed  by  a  season 
osaal  mortality.  The  preacher 
I  apon  the  representatiyes  of 
stricken  homes.    The  thoaghts 

at  first  merely  flitted  through 
lielligence  of  the  audience  now 
lodgment  in  susceptible  hearts, 
si  the  Scripture  precepts,  with 
the  sermon  abounded,  were  like 
iptions  read  from  a  medical  jour- 
16  second  time  they  came  as  balm 
)d  to  real  wounds, 
ermon  from  the  words,  "Choose 
is  day  whom  ye  will  serve,  **  was 
id  with  similar  good  effect,  and 
ently  without  recognition,  on  the 
'  an  exciting  election;  the  engross- 
of  the  popular  thought  affording 
li  and  timely  occasion  for  setting 
the  authority  of  the  absolute  right 
rue  as  paramount  to  any  and  all 
claims  upon  the  suff^es  of  men. 
I  Black  Friday's  gloom  floated  from 
Street  over  the  country,  a  neigh- 
g  minister  laid  aside  the  sermon 
18  preparing  and  wrote  a  new  in- 
otion  for  an  old  discourse  on  "Buy 
■nth  and  sell  it  not.'* 
TO  this  hint  to  my  younger  breth- 

One-half  of  the  impressiyeness 
lisoourse  is  in  the  circumstances 
I  deliyery;  and  whenever  an  old 
>n  can  be  made  to  produce  a  new 
SMion,  it  is  no  longer  old,  but  new, 
s  best  sense  of  the  word. 

GiiBBicns. 
16  remarks  of  our  correspondent 

>  suggest  the  habit  of  a  prominent 
fman,  who  selects  for  his  evening 
>n  the  outline  of  one  he  has  pre- 
ly  given  his  people  at  a  morning 
)6.    During  a  part  of  Saturday  he 

and  rereads  the  old  manuscript, 
nixes  its  best  thoughts— not  its 
I — and  endeavors  to  fill  his  mind 
the  glow  of  the  sentiment.    Sun- 


day afternoon,  after  an  hour's  refresh- 
ing sleep,  he  meditates  upon  the  old 
theme,  drops  out  any  thought  which 
does  not  seem  strongly  relevant,  adds 
any  illustrations  which  come  to  him 
with  fresh  force  from  recent  occur- 
rences or  his  own  recent  reading.  By 
the  time  he  is  ready  to  enter  the  pulpit 
Sunday  evening  he  has  practically  a 
new  sermon  in  his  mind;  the  old  has 
been  so  changed  that,  if  a  hearer  sat 
with  the  manuscript  before  him,  he 
would  scarcely  recognize  and  would  not 
be  able  to  follow  it.  The  preacher  has  not 
« warmed  over  an  old  dish,**  but  only 
taken  some  of  the  old  leaven  for  a  new 
baking. 

Some  have  the  habit  of  rewriting 
their  old  sermons ;  but  we  think  the 
above-mentioned  way  is  the  better.  We 
know  of  no  plan  for  the  cultivation  of 
power  in  speaking  without  manuscript 
more  practical  than  this.  The  preacher 
has  the  confidence  which  comes  from 
knowing  that  his  sermon  is  relatively  a 
good  one :  his  memory  is  not  burdened 
with  hastily  crammed  matter;  and,  feel- 
ing at  home  with  his  subject,  he  will 
be  apt  to  feel  more  at  home  with  his 
audience.] 

The  Um  of ''Thai" 

I  read  Mr.  Ayer's  paper  on  '*That,** 
published  in  the  March  number  of 
HoiaZiXno  Beview,  with  much  inter- 
est There  is  a  good  point  he  could 
have  added  to  those  he  made— that 
of  the  opening  phrase  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  Greek  is  Udrep  ^fidov 
6  iv  roti  ovparoti— Father  of  us  the 
(one)  in  the  heavens.  Now,  the  6 
is  the  point  in  question.  It  is  some- 
times translated  tohich  art,  and  some- 
times 10^  art ;  and  both  are  manifestly 
wrong.  It  is  in  the  Greek  idiom  iht 
OM  hdng  (in  the  heavens) ;  and  the 
meaning  clearly  is  thai  cai.  The  open- 
ing phrase,  then,  should  be  *'  Our  Fa- 
ther that  art  in  the  heavens."  The 
theology  is  widely  different,  as  will  be 
seen  at  a  glance  from  that  of  "Our  Fa- 
ther which  (or  who)  art  in  the  heavens." 
The  thai  specifies  which  one  of  the  fa- 
thers is  addxesaftd— TiWXifeVs,  >^^  ^^^  '"^^ 
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the  baayens ;  whereM  %MiSk  {or  wko)  art 
addresses  a  father  withoai  referring  to 
the  existence  of  any  other  father,  and  it 
leaTes  oat  of  the  theology  all  the  oorrea- 
pondence  or  analogy  between  the  earthly 
and  the  heaTenly  father.         J.  W.  D. 


Spiritiudiiin. 

Spiritaalism  is  a  liTe  qaestion  ont 
here  in  California,  and  we  bare  got  to 
fight  it.  Please  answer  the  following 
as  comprehonsiTely  as  your  space  and 
time  will  permit: 


[Not. 


1.  What  it  the  itrviigth  of  tpiritiul- 
itm  in  the  United  Staiea—their  nnm- 
beri,  chorohes  and  organiiations?  1 
What  is  the  relation  of  apiritnallim  to 
free4oTei8m  ?  3.  State  tome  of  the  eril 
tendencies  of  spiritaalism.  4.  Ntme 
some  good  works  thai  deal  with  the 
present  phases  of  spiritaalism.  5.  Con- 
trast the  work  and  moral  tendendes  of 
infidelity,  spiritaalism  and  Christianity. 

Satda  Maria,  OaL  J.  £.  H. 

[We  invite  brief  answers  to  the  shore 
firom  oar  readers. — Ed.] 


EDITORIAL    SECTION. 


Buicoino 

Let  the  oiverH  brtatk  qf  criUeitm  b€  to  yo«  mtif  what 

a^sinil  kirn  Ikat  l{A* 

ICagnlfy  the  Offlca  of  FrtAohiiig. 

Yabied  and  oneroas  are  the  daties  of 
the  Christian  ministry.    As  a  pastor, 
as  an  organizer  and  execatiye  head  of 
the  activities  of  his  chorch,  and  as  a 
member  of  an  ecclesiastical  system  and 
of    general    society,   there   are    many 
claims  upon  bim,  pressing  for  practical 
recognition.    Ue  cannot,  withoat  injary 
to  bis  own  good  name  and  the  caase 
which  bis  office  represents,  ignore  one 
of  them.     But  tbey  ore  not  equally  im- 
portant, and  must  not  be  allowed  to 
trench  on  bis  chief  calling,  which  is,  to 
preach  the  Word,    This  is  his  character- 
istic, paramount  serTioe.    This    is  the 
special  **  high  calling  '*  to  which  he  is 
ordained  of  God.    The  Christian  min- 
istry was  instituted  with  chief  reference 
to  preaching  the  GospeL    Christ  him- 
self preached  in  city  and  country  wher- 
ever He  went.     The  apostles  went  forth 
in    obedience    to    His    command,  <*to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
Preaching   has  been  the  chief  instru- 
ment   in  advancing    the    kingdom   of 
heaven,  in  every  age  of  the  Christian 
Church.   Pastoral  visitation,  the  printed 
page,  the  ordinances   and  sacraments, 
private  instruction,  and  other  agencies, 
are  all  important  in  their  place,  as  aux- 
iliaries; but  tbey  cannot  take  the  place 
of  preaching  in  the  work  to  be  done  to 
secure    the    world's  conversion.     €k>d 


<ff  te  A«  ti^t    i^tret 


OBinOBlL 

tkeUutitftki 
M^fter.— B.  &  Sxoaas. 

lays  the  stress  on  preaehimg :  God  bii 
always   specially    honored   preaohing, 
and  will  oontinae  to  honor  it  till  the 
end  of  time.    It  can  never  be  snperseded 
in  the  nature  of  the  case.    And  eveiy 
minister  should  magnify  to  the  atmoit 
this  transcendent  ofdling.    Everything 
else  which  pertains  to  his  office  should 
be  held  to  be  subordinate;  and  all  his 
plans,  studies,  gifts,  aspirations  and  so- 
quisitions,  should  be  directed  to  this 
supreme  end— how  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God  so  as  to  make  it 
most  effective  on  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
men.    He  should  read,  stady,  pray  end 
strive  for  the  mastery  in  this  service. 
He  should  cultivate  the  feeling  that  the 
pulpit  is  the  throne  of  his  power,  and 
concentrate  on  it  all  his  energies.    He 
should  regard  the  hoar  spent  in  presch- 
ing  as  the  harvest  hoar  of  the  week. 
He  should  husband  every  moment,  and 
make  all  his  reading  and  study  end 
preparation  of  the  week  tell  emphatio- 
ally  on  his  Sabbath  ministrations  of  the 
everlasting  gospel. 


Leaden,  Kot  DriTen. 

Some  pastors  seem  sometimes  to  for- 
get that  they  are  to  be  leaders,  rather 
than  drivers,  of  the  oharohes  which  they 
are  serving.  They  assume  an  authority 
which  is  in  direct  contravention  to  thst 
which  is  accorded  them  by  the  New 
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iient  law,  as  set  forth  in  thePanl- 
tistles  and  illustrated  in  the  prao- 
'  Christ  and  His  apostles.  Hence 
astor  who  makes  a  practice  of 
ooerdTe  measures  in  attempting 
ry  out  his  purposes  and  plans, 
re  to  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
as  a  course  which  is  both  anti- 
iaa  and  extra-scripturaL  Besides, 
dr  from  being  politic;  for,  sooner 
ur,  the  self-respecting  and  inflnen- 
embers  of  the  church,  to  say  noth- 

others,  will  rebel  against  such  an 
rranted  use  of  pastoral  power,  thus 
cing  a  conflict  which  must  be  dis- 
18  to  the  interests  of  the  church 
itm aging  to  the  cause  of  Ghrist  in 
iL  More  than  this,  such  a  pastor 
loon  makes  himself  odious  to 
who  do  not  belong  to  his  church, 
it  the  same  time,  idienates  himself 
the  friendship  and  fellowship  of 
'eater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the 
h.  And  then,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
lefnlness,  in  that  charge,  is  prao- 
r  ended.  In  these  days  of  enlight- 
atand  religious  freedom  people 
ftUy  are  swift  to  resent  anything 
i  saTors  of  a  tyrannical  use  of  offl- 
oaition  and  power,  cTen  though  it 
lie  from  a  pastor.  The  Bomish 
Jiood  haTe  CTcr  insisted  upon  the 
ege  of  ruling  their  parishioners  in 
^torial  manner,  and  they  do  not 
kte  to  employ  Tery  harsh  measures 
ore  acquiescence  in  their  wishes 
»mmands.  But  CTory  intelligent 
itant  who  has  a  dear  discernment 
I  spirit  and  genius  of  Ghristianity 
8  against  the  arrogant  use  of  min- 
il  authority.  Tet,  we  maybelicTe 
Tery  true  Christian  is  willing  to  be 
Atly  led^  by  worthy  pastors,  into 
loption  of  such  means  and  meas- 
m  may  conduce  to  the  prosperity 
I  church.  Pastors  can,  by  a  wise 
finning  gentility,  lead  their  peo- 
»  do  almost  anything  that  offers 
ae  of  contributing  to  their  spirit- 
I  well  as  material  welfare.  Cer- 
,  if  a  pastor  cannot  lead  his  flock, 
y  be  sure  that  he  cannot  driye 

for,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  peo- 
lU  be  led  rather  than  driven.  And 


in  order  to  lead  our  flocks  properly  we 
need  to  possess  the  spirit  of  Christ,  in 
large  measure,  and  pray  much  for  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  conditions 
of  the  fields  upon  which  we  are  engaged 
and  the  wants  of  our  people. 

"?readi  tlM  Word." 

This  was  Paul's  charge  to  Timothy; 
and  it  is  a  charge  which  applies  with  as 
great  force  to  every  minister  of  Christ 
to-day.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  these  words  printed,  in  large  let- 
ters, and  hung  up  directly  before  the 
eyes  of  every  preacher  in  his  study. 
They  would  be  a  constant  reminder  that 
his  chief  business  is  to  herald  the  Word 
of  (}od  rather  than  the  opinions  of  men. 
If  this  charge  were  faithfully  obeyed  by 
every  one  who  claims  to  be  Christ's 
minister,  there  would  be  far  less  said  in 
the  pulpit  about  what  councils  have  de- 
creed, and  what  denominational  creeds 
and  standards  declare.  I  do  not  inveigh 
against  all  decisions  of  councils  and 
declarations  of  creeds;  but  I  protest 
against  giving  such  things  the  promi- 
nence which  they,  too  often,  receive  in 
pulpit  ministrations.  Instead  of  prayer- 
fully studying  to  know  just  what  God 
has  intended  to  convey  to  us,  in  the 
Bible,  there  is,  many  times,  an  effort  to 
make  the  Bible  substantiate  purely  hu- 
man conceptions  of  truth.  All  of  our 
theories  of  truth  should  be  candidly 
submitted  to  the  Word  of  God,  in  its  en- 
tirety, for  a  decision  of  the  truthfulness 
or  ftdsity  of  our  theories.  If  anything 
must  suffer  any  apparent  defeat,  let  it 
be  our  opinions  and  predilections  rather 
than  Gk>d's  Word.  Let  nothing  stand 
in  the  way  of  our  preaching  the  pure 
Word.  It  were  better  for  us  to  sacrifice 
every  desire  to  ventilate  our  pet  notions 
of  doctrine  and  fanciful  interpretations 
of  the  Scriptures,  than  that  our  preach- 
ing should  be  without  gracious  effect. 
Men  are  not  saved  through  the  preach- 
ing of  human  opinions  of  bivine  truth; 
nor  are  they  delivered  from  sin  by  the 
mere  history  of  Divine  truth.  Neither 
are  Christians  spiritually  refreshed  and 
edified,  to  any  marked  extent,  by  essays 
about  the  Word.    It  v&  Wi^  \\«k^^  ^osi.^- 
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[Not. 


latod  Word  of  Qod,  piooUimad  with  an 
unction  from  the  Hoi j  Spirit,  th*t  con- 
verts the  8oal  and  then  baildi  it  np  in 
wholesome  life  and  Dirine  vigor  and 
Christly  sympathy.  What  the  people 
need  is  not  elaborate  disquisitions  upon 
social  problems  and  sanitary  laws — 
these  belong  to  the  forom—bat  the 
Word  of  God,  preached  in  simplicity 
and  with  all  fidelity,  is  the  paramount 
need  of  the  hour.  Preach  the  Word, 
and  God  will  bless  both  the  Word  and 
the  preacher. 

Sxauiiiiily  FS&idiid* 

The  spiritual  effect  of  a  sermon  may 
be  weakened,  if  not  spoiled,  by  undue 
attention  to  literary  finish  and  merit. 
Some  preachers  lay  out  their  strength 
on  the  style  and  expression  of  their  ser- 
mon rather  than  on  the  thought,  the 
argument,  the  spiritual  power,  the  rous- 
ing appeal  to  the  conscience,  which 
they  get  into  them.  The  poets  are 
quoted  quite  as  often  as  the  Scriptures. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  pulpit  is  made 


mora  olassicial  IIimi  Chriilian.  PhiB, 
seriptural,  aar&satk  foroible  preaohiog 
is  saorifloed  to  mora  lilecnry  beauty  asd 
effeet  This  is  a  gr«Al  mistake,  Ghriit'i 
preaching  was  sinq[>le^  direct^  pungtnt, 
in  the  langoage  and  form  of  oommoa 
life.  So  with  the  early  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  So  with  the  Befinmers  and  with 
all  the  great  preachers  who  have  readied 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Says  the  late 
Dr.  George  Shepard^  one  of  the  meet 
able  and  effective  preachers  of  the  pait 
generation:  **  Bounded  periods  larely 
prick.  Whoever  aits  down  to  mske  a 
very  beautiful  sermon,  assuredly  will 
make  a  very  uselesa  one.  OocasionaUy 
there  comes  forth  snch  a  sermon,  elabo- 
rated most  delioiously.  Every  sentenee 
has  a  flower;  every  line  is  music;  and 
everybody  is  charmed.  He  is  to  them 
as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  thst  hath  % 
pleasant  voice  and  can  play  well  on 
an  instrument;  they  hear  his  wordt, 
but  they  do  them  not.  This  is  the  ehar- 
aeter  and  end  of  all  such  presdiin^ 
splendid  and  poweriesa.'* 


BZ27TS  AT  THS  XSAKINGt  OF  TSXTS. 

O  for  a  italwart  pulpit  I  a  p*dpit  mmaador  with  tkt  ibre$tgd^  iff  tirtmg 


apmipa  to  aakeOie 


land,  and  to  be  U*ei/  %uukaken.—J.  T11.TOM. 

Seviyal  Serrice. 

As  THB  HXABT  Is,  80  IS  THK  EaB. 

Take  heed  how  ye  ^eor.— Luke  viii:  18. 

I.  Prejudice  cried,  **Cun  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?"  (Johni:46.) 

II.  Bigotry  exclaimed,  **He  hath  a 
devil,  and  is  mad;  why  hear  ye  him?" 
'John  x:  20.) 

ni.  Candor  affirmed,  «<One  thing  I 
know,  whereas  I  was  blind,"  eta  (John 
ix:  25.) 

rv.  Wonder  acknowledged,  "Never 
man  spake  like  this  man."  (John  vii:  46.) 

v.  Oonviction  inquired,  "Is  not  this 
the  Christ?"  (John  iv:  20.) 

VI.  Fcuih  prayed,  ''Lord,  remember 
me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  king- 
dom." (Luke  xxiii:  42.) 

AppLiCATioii. — **If  any  man  hear  my 
words,  and  believe  not,  I  judge  him  not: 
.  .  .  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the 
same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day." 
(John  lii:  47,  48.) 


PSAGB  OF  THE  SaZMT  AND  OF  THS  SlXKXB. 

Fbr  he  ia  our  peace,  who  hath  made  both 

one,  and  who  hath  broken  down,  etc— 

Eph.  ii:  14. 

L  The  aaint  says,  **He  is  our  peace, 
who  bath  made  both  one ;"  therefore  I  am 
free  from  disquietude  as  to  my  pardon, 
my  acceptance  with  God,  my  welfare  in 
this  world,and  my  prospects  in  the  next. 

XL  The  sinner  says.  He  is  not  mj 
peace,  therefore  I  am  fearful  in  not  har- 
ing  the  favor  of  God,  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  and  the  indwelling  Spirit  My 
peace  is  not  on  a  rook,  but  on  shift- 
ing sand;  it  is  not  storm-proof,  nor 
death-bed-proof,  nor  damnation-proof. 
'*  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  Qod,  to 
the  wicked." 


WHsanmUn? 
Then  the  Jewe  sontght  him  at  the  fBogt,  aiid 

said.  Where  is  he  t — John  vii:  11. 
L  Is  He  in  yoiur  worshiping  assemi^  on 
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the  Sabbath?  Do  yoa  repair  to  the 
Baaetnary  confidently  expecting  to  meet 
Him  there?  ]>oe8  His  manifest  pres- 
ence banish  eyery  irreyerent  and  world- 
ly feeling?  Does  He  mete  out  to  yon 
the  word  of  life,  and  render  it  sweet  to 
yonr  taste  and  noorishing  to  your  sonl? 

n.  iir  £fo  in  ^e  pra^^er-tiieeiifig  f  Do 
yoQ,  in  company  with  at  least  one  or 
two  others,  meet  together  weekly  and 
claim  the  falfillment  of  His  promise  to 
be  with  yon?  And  is  He  there,  cansing 
yonr  hearts  to  bam  within  yon  and 
strengthening  yon  to  lay  hold  with  a 
firmer  grasp  npon  His  promises?  When 
yon  leaTe  that  place  of  prayer,  does 
yonr  condnct  say,  "  We  haye  seen  the 
Lord?" 

ULUHtiaihefwnSJiyr  HasHemade 
His  abode  with  yon?  Does  His  pres- 
ence refresh  the  weariness  of  toil,  loosen 
the  burden  of  care,  and  brighten  the 
imile  of  affection  ?  Does  He  take  yonr 
children  in  His  arms  and  bless  them  ? 
And  does  He  assure  yon,  yon  shall  form 
an  nndiyided  family  in  those  mansions 
which  He  has  prepared  on  high  ? 

IV.  UBtiayQMThMrir  «*Thnssaith 
the  high  and  lofty  One,  that  inhabiteth 
eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy:  I  dwell 
in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him 
also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and  humble 
spirit."  If  so.  He  is  eyer  near  you — not 
a  €k>d  afor  off,  to  be  still  farther  when 
this  world  shall  haye  run  its  appointed 
course,  when  the  impassable  gulf  shall 
separate  the  righteous  from  the  wicked. 
**Gall  ye  upon  him  while  he  is  near." 

HnnoBT  OF  ▲  Sinnsb's  CoNyxBsioM. 

/  i)v[M4^  Cf  ^  voays.—Ps,  cxix:  59,  60. 

Three  stages  in  this  history: 

L   Bxiiinoiioif.     "I   thought,"   etc. 

When  a  sinner  once  begins  to  think  he 

finds  many  things  to  think  about,  as 

(1)  His  long-continued  neglect  of  Gk>d. 

(2)  The  fearful  number  of  his  sins.  (3) 
The  many  duties  he  has  neglected.  (4) 
The  world  of  light,  mercy  and  grace 
he  has  resisted.  (5)  The  many  fayor- 
aUe  opportunities  he  has  foreyer  lost. 
(6)  Qod*8  amazing  forbearance  and  un- 
wearied efforts  to  bring  him  to  repeut- 
anee.    (7)  The  anxiety  felt  for  him  all 


these  years  while  he  felt  none  for  him- 
self. 

n.  Bkpobmation.  "And  turned  my 
feet»"  etc.  Thinking  of  no  use  unless 
it  prompts  to  action.  Many  a  soul  takes 
the  first  step,  but  not  the  second.  Here 
the  deyil  makes  a  bold  stand,  and  plies 
all  his  arts  to  retain  his  hold  on  the 
conyerted  sinner. 

ni.  Makxno  Hastb.  *<I  made  haste 
and  delayed  not  to  keep  thy  command- 
ment." (1)  Multitudes  lose  their  con* 
yictions  of  sin  by  hesitancy  and  delay. 
They  are  conrinced,  distressed,  in  yiew 
of  their  sins,  and  resolye  on  reforma- 
tion; but  not  just  now — ^to-morrow — 
when  the  next  call  is  made.  (2)  One 
of  the  strongest  tendencies  of  human 
nature  is  to  put  off  turning  to  Qod.  (3) 
The  deyil  cares  not  how  a  man  thinks, 
or  weeps,  or  resolyes,  if  he  can  but  in- 
duce him  to  toait  a  lUtU  longer  t  Not  so 
with  the  Psalmist:  He  made  haste,  and 
delayed  not  his  obedience.  So  will 
eyery  sinner  do,  if  he  means  to  be  sayed. 


Chrlftian  Oulttire. 

0BI4OATIO1IB  TO  THE  HXATHEN. 

lam  debtor  both  to  tke  Greeks  and  to  the 
Barbarians;  ,  ,  .  to  the  Jew  first,  and 
also  to  the  Greefc.— Romans  i:  14-16. 
I.  What  toe  do  for  the  salvation  of  (he 
heathen  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  Charity. 
We  are  their  debtors,  and  cannot  evade 
the  obligation.    To  this  fact  our  lan- 
guage and  life  should  be  conformed.  I& 
it  charity  to  pay  a  debt?    It  is  not 
optional,  but  obligatory. 

n.  Honesty  demands  the  payment  of  a 
debt  We  cannot  plead  inability,  for  it 
is  required  of  a  man  only  according  to 
what  he  hath.  With  our  obligations  to 
the  heathen  we  haye  no  right  to  con- 
tract such  other  debts  as  shall  interfere 
with  our  duty  to  them.  We  have  no 
right  to  liye  in  a  style  that  shall  force 
us  to  say  we  cannot  afford  this  pay- 
ment. 

ni.  A  day  of  reckoning  is  at  hand.  We 
must  all  appear  before  our  Creator,  and 
answer  the  solemn  inquiry,  Haye  we  as 
honest  debtors  and  according  to  our 
ability,  discharged  our  obligations?  The 
heathen   shall  \>^  \.\i«t^  \a  Vki^aVs  \.^ 
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the  measure  of  our  fidelity,  and  we 
flhall  be  held  responsible  for  eyery  de- 
ficiency in  oar  daty.  How  will  stand 
the  accoant  of  the  present  generation 
of  Christians?  Are  you  in  arrears  to 
the  heathen  ? 


InOOKSISTXMCT  and  IXGOMPLXTEinEBS. 

Epkraim  a  oakt  not  twnMd. — ^Hosea  yii:  8. 
It  is  therefore  bamt  on  one  side,  and 
remaining  raw  on  the  other.    It  is  that 
applicable : 

I.  To  TMn  to^OM  eoMdences  am  thus 
eonatituled.  Scrnpnloas  in  some  things, 
they  are  frequently  OMfscrapalons,  and 
sometimes  unsorapnlons.  The  evil  is 
aggravated  when  little  things  are  its 
sabjects,  and  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law  are  omitted,  or  when  others'  sins 
and  not  oar  own  are  considered.  They 
refase  to  go  to  the  Lord's  table  becaose 
some  are  there  whom  they  do  not  ap- 
proye,  and  yet  they  are  strangely  insen- 
sible to  communion  with  Qod,  the  sancti- 
fication  of  His  day.  forgiyeness  of  ene- 
mies, and  religious  education  of  their 
children.  Their  religion  is  '*  a  cake  not 
turned." 

II.  To  those  vohose  xealispeeuUar.  Like 
thorns  under  a  pot,  it  smokes  and 
crackles  to-day  and  to-morrow  is  extinct. 
Like  a  comet  that  dashes  in  from  the 
realms  of  space,  passes  the  steady  even- 
ing  star,  and  displays  a  tremendous 


length  of  tail  as  if  it  woald  put  her  to 
shame  by  its  superior  brilliancy.  But 
soon  it  is  off  again,  whenoe  it  came,  to 
the  regions  of  ooldness  and  death.  So 
the  religion  of  those  who  blaie  forth 
with  transcendent  glow  for  a  time  and 
then  disappear  is  '*  a  oake  not  turned.** 
nL  7b  those  VDho  earry  their  rtHgkm 
only  to  certain  places.  To  the  sanctuary, 
to  the  prayer-meeting,  to  the  commu- 
nion table,  but  not  into  the  family,  the 
store,  the  bank,  the  senate.  Or  they  may 
be  outwardly  consistent  amidst  home 
enrironments,  but  abroad  or  at  fsshion- 
able  watering  places,  they  follow  the 
multitude  to  do  eril.  Surely  their  re- 
ligion is  "a  cake  not  turned.** 


FoBtril  Sarriot. 

MOUBKDIO  AND  FbASTHIO. 

It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mowrnag 
than  to  the  house  qf feasting. — ^EccL  rii:  i 

BXAflONB. 

1  It  is  becoming  and  profitable  to 
sympathise  with  others  in  their  sor- 
rows. 

2.  It  will  tend  to  moderate  our  de* 
sires  after  this  vain  and  fleeting  world. 

3.  It  will  serye  to  keep  death  before 
our  minds  as  a  personal  reality. 

i.  It  will  help  to  fanUliariie  us  with 
death. 

5.  It  will  teach  us  the  necessity  and 
yalne  of  religion. 


Lxvma  ISSUES  fos 

TrutX  ii  everpmmt,  and  intisU  on  being  qftkii 
truth  and  dutjf,  new  at  on  thejlrst  day  qfAdam  and 

Moderation  on  the  Drink-Qaestion. 

Wherefore  come  out  from  among  them,  and 
he  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord.— 2  Cor. 
yi:  17. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  many 
of  the  sincere  and  earnest  friends  and 
advocates  of  the  temperance  reforma- 
tion do  not  object  to  the  moderate  use 
of  intoxicants,  and  often  censure  those 
who  insist  on  total  abstinence  as  the  only 
safe  and  consistent  course.  Believing, 
as  we  do,  that  the  former  view  is  wrong 
in  principle  and  most  pernicious  in  its 
practical  effects,  we  present  to  our  read- 
ers some  of  the  results  of  the  investiga- 


FI7LPIT  TBSATMSXrr. 

age  and  <if  tkit  momenL    Here  it  tkam^  anikMoni 
qf  angelt.  — Emxbsoh. 

tions  made  by  Axel  Gnstafson,  author 
of  the  '*  Foundation  of  Death,*'  the  most 
remarkable  work  eyer  written  on  the 
**  Drink  Question,"  and  also  "Some 
Thoughts  on  Moderation,*'  just  pub- 
lished by  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

Who  is  Axel  Gustafson? 
No  living  man  has  made  a  more  care- 
ful and  exhaustive  study  of  the  Liquor 
Question  than  Mr.  Gnstafson,  having 
studied  over  4,000  books  and  pamphlets 
in  eight  languages,  and  read  most  of 
the  periodical  literature  of  the  past  on 
the  subject,  and  examined  the  current 
publications  on  the  temperance  ques- 
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tion  in  Tarions  languages.  And  benoe 
lie  is  warranted  in  speaking  authorita- 
tively in  relation  to  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples involved  in  it,  and  his  writings 
shed  new  and  strong  light  upon  the 
'*  Drink-Qnestion  "  in  all  its  economic, 
social  and  moral  relations.  The  leading 
journals  of  the  old  world  and  the  new, 
as  well  as  eminent  men  in  all  professions 
and  stations  in  life,  have  borne  most 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  value  of  his 
services. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  works  already 
named  of  this  remarkable  author  for  the 
substance  of  the  following  facts  and 
opinions. 

€k)NSI8TBlfOY  OOMDEBafS  THX   "MODERA- 
TION'* Idsa. 
In  all  other  questions  of  moral  import 
the  civilized  world  teaches  ahaiintnM 
from  eviL  Ko  one  claims  that  gambling 
is  right  if  one  only  gambles  with  modtr- 
aiUm,  No  one  will  justify  stealing  if  one 
will  only  steal  moderately.  No  one  would 
teach  that  it  is  right  to  be  licentioua  if 
we  will  only  be  so  with  moderation. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  loyalty  to  party, 
anyone  who  advocated  or  practiced  half- 
services  and  convenient  fidelity  would 
be  drummed  out  of  the  party.    But 
when  we  come  to  the  Drink-Question 
the  common  mode  of  reasoning  is  set 
aside.  In  this  the  advocates  of  modera- 
tion insist  that  the  thing  itself  which 
fills  the  world  with  drunkenness  and 
crime  is  not  an  evil,  it  is  only  the  abuse 
of  it— the  evU  is  in  drinking  to  excess  ;  it 
is  proper  and  right  to  drink  with  mod- 
eration.   Hence  moderation  is  proposed 
as  the  cure  and  conqueror  of  the  drink- 
evil,  and  societies  are  organised  on  this 
principle.    But  let  us  not  suppose  that 
this  remedy  is  a  new  one;  it  is  as  old  as 
the  drink-evil  itself.    From  the  begin- 
nings of  this  vice  to  the  present  day 
there  has  always  been  some  one  to  say 
to  the  drinker,  '*  Dont  take  too  much  !  *' 
Moderation  has  been  preached  to  him 
by  somebody,  and  urged  upon  him  with 
all  the  arguments  of  decency,  morality. 
expediency,  that  could  now  be  brought 
forward — ^in  each  age,  of  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  intelligence  of  that  age,  and 
according  to  special  knowledge  of  the 


virtues,  weaknesses  and  needs  of  the 
one  warned.  We  know  also  that  from 
the  moment  that  the  drinking  habit  was 
found  to  involve  danger  to  the  State, 
the  State  itself  interfered,  and  edicts 
and  laws  of  all  kinds  and  degrees,  even 
to  that  of  the  death  penalty,  were  put 
in  force  to  establish  moderation.  And 
with  what  effect  ?  What  have  been  the 
results  of  all  the  elaborate  licensing 
systems  in  the  various  States  of  the 
civilized  world  ?  What  is  the  result  of 
the  attempt  to  enforce  moderation  by 
means  of  the  licensing  system  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  United  States  to-day? 

ThZ      **MoDZBATION  *'      EZPKBIMEITT      ▲ 

Failube. 
AcooBding  to  Dr.  Norman  Kerr*s  com- 
putations (a  very  high  authority),  some 
60,000  in  Great  Britain  die  annually 
from  drink;  and  the  Harveian  Medical 
Society  claims  that  14  per  cent,  of  the 
total  mortality  among  adults  is  due  to 
alcohol— that  is,  71,500  individuals  an- 
nually, or  between  198  and  199  per  day, 
die  in  these  isles  from  intemperance. 
Again,  we  know  that  from  the  moment 
society  began  to  regard  so-called  excess 
in  drinking  as  a  degradation,  modera- 
tion societies  have  been  formed,  appeal- 
ing to  every  sacred  feeling  and  motive 
for  sobriety  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  threatening  excess  with  all 
sorts  of  social  penalties.  Yet  all  these, 
whatever  they  have  seemed  to  accom- 
plish, have  failed.  They  were  all 
founded  on  a  false  basis.* 


*In  a  paper  ou  "The  Tempexaaoe  Canae  and 
ita  Departoroa  "  {Quartertjf  Journal  </  Inebriety, 
Jan.  1883).  Dr.  Joaeph  Parriah  aaya:  "Half  a 
century  ago  the  evila  of  exceaa  in  alcoholic 
beverages  were  aa  apparent  aa  they  are  now.  .  . 
Special  thought  being  directed  to  the  subject  by 
a  few  philanthropic  persons,  public  opinion 
caught  inspiration  and  demanded  moderation. 
.  .  .  Experience,  however,  soon  demonstrated 
that  the  moat  reasonable  hopes  of  these  reform- 
ers wore  doomed  to  disappointment  in  the  pur- 
suit  of  such  a  course.  They  soon  found,  as  they 
thought,  that  moderation  led  to  excess,  and  that 
the  ranks  of  the  actually  intemperate  were  drawn 
from  the  multitudes  who  indulged  moderately, 
and  hence  a  new  move  was  instituted  by  which 
the  stronger  liquors  known  as  distilled  spirits 
should  bo  abandoned,  and  only  the  moro  mild 
forms  of  drink,  as  beer,  cider  aud  ^Vci<^«V]^  v^x- 
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And  Btill,  with  all  this  failure  daring 
a  whole  centnry  of  experiment,  wit- 
nessing to  the  inefflcacy  of  this  method, 
mnltitudes  who  claim  to  be  good  tem- 
perance men  and  women  preach  and 
practice  what  they  call  **mo4k*ration," 
as  a  remedy  for  dmnkenneiw ! 

WHAT     18     MODEBATXOV     OSf     TBS     DBINS* 
QUXSnON? 

What  vhsivMwyt  means  is  understood 
by  all;  what  moitlerQi\xm  means  no  one 
can  tell,  for  no  three  persons  are  agreed 
aboQt  it,  nor,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
can  be.  This  alone  shows  its  impraoti- 
cability  for  general  application.  Togiye 
only  the  attempts  at  authoritatiye  defi- 
nitions of  this  term  would  fill  avolnme. 
Something  must  be  wrong  with  a  word 
that  needs  so  much  defining.  In  the 
first  place,  not  one  set  of  digestive  or- 
gans, not  one  brain  or  nervous  system 
of  any  one  of  us,  is  exactly  like  those 
of  any  other;  and  even  the  most  nearly 
alike  haye  subtle  differences  which  may 
lead,  under  treatment  and  conditions 
erad/y  similar,  to  vnddy  differing  results. 
This  is  the  first,  a  fundamental  diffi- 
culty, and  one  which  must  forever  re- 
main an  insuperable  hindrance  in  the 
way  of  giving  a  general  definition  of 
moderation,  or  of  making  any  definition 
generally  applicable.  Another  difficulty 
is,  that  alcoholic  liquors  always  vary, 
both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
alcohol  in  tbem.  Not  only  do  we  com- 
mon folks  find  the  definition  of  modera- 
tion too  much  for  us,  but  doctors  dis- 
agree—even  those  doctors  who  desire  to 
define  that  they  may  prescribe  it.  In 
his  "Practice  of  Medicine"  Dr.  Aitkin 
says:  "A  pint  of  beer  (twenty  ounces) 
may  contain  one,  or  <ioo,  or  more  ounces 
of  absolute  alcohol,  or  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  !  This  nlcohol  may  be  asso- 
ciated in  the  beer  with  an  amount  of  ^ree 
add  varying  from  fifteen  to  fifty  grains, 

two  classes  of  beverage.  Hore»  again,  was  caoBO 
for  (liMiffection  among  the  elder  temi>erance 
men,  who  had  never  abused  malt  liquors,  bnt 
believed  them  to  Ije  useful.  They  could  not, 
however,  withstand  the  force  of  the  progressive 
current,  and  were  obliged  either  to  abandon 
their  cups  or  retire  from  the  field,  inasmuch  as 
the  inevitable  total  abstinence  doctrine  was  des- 
tined to  bo  the  next  in  the  order  of  adoption." 


and  with  amount  of  wgar  varying  from 
half  an  ounoe  to  ikrtt  or  four  tmes  that 
quantity,  A  glass  of  sherry  (two  ounces) 
may  contain  from  one  quarter  of  an 
ounce  to  half  an  ounce  or  more  of  abso- 
lute alcohol,  with  sugar  varying  in 
quantity."  Dr.  Bmnton  says:  **It  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  a  role  for  the 
quantity  necessary,  for  this  will  vary, 
not  only  with  every  individual,  but  with 
the  same  individual  at  different  times.** 
Dr.  Garrod  says:  '*It  is  a  matter  of 
no  little  difficulty  to  define  what  is 
meant  by  a  moderate  quantity,  and  ez- 
perienoe  shows  that  this  differs  much 
in  different  individuals,  and  in  the  same 
individual  under  different  circum- 
stances. **  Dr.  Baddiffe  says:  ^What 
moderation  is  yon  most  find  out  for 
yourself ;  and  all  I  can  do  to  help  yoa 
in  the  disoovery  is  to  say  that  you  are 
no  longer  moderate  if  what  you  have 
taken  excites  yon  or  stultifies  you,  or  has 
any  other  effect  upon  you  beyond  that 
of  balancing,  calming,  comforting  you." 
In  an  editorial  in  1884,  in  defence  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  the  London  Times  said: 
**It  is  a  common  oharge  of  the  total  ab- 
stainers that  the  phrase  *  moderation  * 
is  vague  and  cannot  be  defined.  The 
answer  is,  that  no  sensible  person 
wishes  to  define  it  in  general  terms.  It 
must  be  relative  to  the  individual  It 
means  what  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
health  and  with  that  scale  of  diet  which 
experience  shows  to  be  most  productive 
of  a  healthy  state  of  body  and  mind." 
Having  thus  pointed  out  that  it  must 
be  ^  to  the  vhdividual,  the  Times  adds: 
"  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  liimU  his  alcohol 
at  aU  times  to  the  exactly  right  quan^ty." 

DOOTOBS   DIBAOBEB    AS  TO    THK  MAXIMUX 

BUUE. 

Strict  moderation  ists,  headed  by  such 
scientific  men  as  Dr.  Parkes  and  Dr. 
Anstie,  hold  two  fluid  ounces  to  be  the 
maximum  safe  dose  in  health:  and  yet, 
when  Dr.  Anstie  made  a  scientific  ex- 
periment upon  himself  by  taking  one 
and  a  half  ounces  of  whiskey— equal  to 
about  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  al- 
cohol—a  dose  he  supposed  would  be  too 
small  to  produce  poisonous  results,  he 
says :  '  *  The  poisonous  effects  were  fully 
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deyeloped;  the  fieuse  felt  hot  and  was 
Tisibly    flushed ;    pnlse   82,    full    and 
bonnding;  perspiration  on  the  brow." 
And  in  his  "  Stimulants  and  Narcotics/* 
Dr.  Anstie  also  says:  "  A  general  review 
of  aloohol-narcosis  enables  us  to  come 
to  one  distinct  conclusion,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  appears  to  be  very  great; 
namely,  that  (as  in  the  case  of  chloro- 
form and  ether)  the  symptoms  which 
are  commonly  described  as  eyidences 
of  excitement,  depending  on  the  stimu- 
lation of  the  nervous  system  prelimin- 
ary to  the  occurrence  of  narcosis,  are 
in  reality  an  essential  part  of  the  nar- 
cotic; that  is,  the  paralytic  phenomena." 
Drs.  Kicol  and  Mossop,  of  Edinburgh, 
by  Bcientiflcally  examining  the  condi- 
tion of  each  other*8  eyes,  after  taking 
small  doses  of  poisonous  substances, 
found,  as  regards  alcohol,  that  after  a 
dose  of  two  drachms  of  rectified  spirits — 
Ua8  than  a  quarter  </  an  ounce  of  absolute 
alcohol — "  paralysis  was  produced  in  the 
nezres  controlling  the  delicate  blood- 
Teasels  of  the  retina,*'  which  indicated 
a  corresponding  effect  on  the  brain.  Dr. 
Bidge,  assisted  by  several  physicians, 
experimenting    also     with    only    two 
drachms   of   alcohol,  found  that   the 
senses  of  feeling  and  vision  were  in- 
jured;  and  recently.  Dr.  Scougal,  of 
New  Mill,  making  similar  experiments, 
confirmed  these  conclusions,  and  added 
that  the  hearing  was  similarly  effected. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  in  ordi- 
nary liquors  two  drachms  of  alcohol 
'*  represent  a  tablespoonful  of  spirits, 
such  as  brandy  or  whiskey,  not  quite 
half  a  wineglassful  of  port  or  sherry, 
a  small  wineglassful  of  claret  or  cham- 
pagne, and  not  quite  a  quarter  pint  of 
ale** — it  is  more  clearly  seen  that  any 


EDITOfilAL 
Eomildtio  ReTlew  for  1886. 

An  Advance  ovxb  1885. 
WmiA  our  plans  for  the  year  to  come 
are  not  fully  matured,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently so  to  indicate  in  outline  what 
we  propose  to  do  in  the  way  of  furnish- 
ing mental  food  to  our  numerous  read- 
ers. The  enlargement  of  the  work  in 
January  of  the  present  year,  which  en- 


one  who  drinks  alcoholic  liquors  at  uU 
must  be,  scientifically  speaking,  drink- 
ing to  excess,  because  very  few,  if  any, 
so-called  moderate  drinkers  restrict 
themselves  to  such  small  doses. 

Surely  the  testimony  of  such  medical 
experts  ought  forever  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion that  moderate  drinking  is  not  safe. 
No  man  knouts,  or  can  know,  when  he  ke*^s 
wUhin  the  limits  of  moderation.  The  re- 
sults of  long  experience  demonstrate 
that  moderation  never  has  and  never  can 
fight  intemperance  successfully.  The 
results  of  scientific  experiments  with 
alcohol  have  settled  only  one  point — 
viz.,  the  soundness  of  the  principle  of  ab- 
stinence. And  whatever  the  differences 
between  doctors  and  scientific  men  as 
to  the  smallest  minimum  poisonous  dose 
or  the  largest  maximum  safe  dose,  all 
their  differences  lie  within  a  certain  small 
cvrcle  at  whose  circumference  they  do  meet 
and  are  agreed,  that  even  by  the  broad- 
est estimate  among  them  but  very  little 
alcohol  is  safe  or  even  presumably  bene- 
ficial. And  with  this  on  the  one  hand, 
we  have,  on  the  other,  the  great  realm 
of  the  nameless  and  indescribable  total- 
ity of  drunkenness,  degradation,  and 
misery.  And  since  the  use  of  alcohol 
is  such  a  physiological  problem  even  to 
scientific  men,  and  since  the  conse- 
quences involved  in  them  are  so  tre- 
mendous as  we  know  them  to  be,  and 
as  Moxon  points  out  in  these  impres- 
sive words:  *M^co^  affects  the  whole 
man.  Ids  whole  sdf  all  he  can  do  or  say, 
and  not  only  so,  but  all  that  his  bodily 
nature  does  in  secret  with  him** — surely 
the  disagreement  among  accepted  au- 
thorities cannot  be  held  to  warrant  its 
use,  but  rather  to  impose  the  highest 
obligation  to  avoid  it  altogether. 


UOTES. 

abled  us  to  give  wider  scope  to  the 
Bevixw,  adding  new  features,  has  met 
with  universal  favor  among  our  patrons, 
from  whom  we  have  received  the  warm- 
est testimonials,  which  have  greatly  en- 
couraged us  in  our  effort  to  produce 
a  MiNisTEBiAL  Review  second  to  none 
in  the  world. 
While  t\i^  paa\.  in?QA\.  \i^  o-^a,  \fik»Lv^ 
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ple<)ge  for  the  f nture.  yet  we  are  war- 
ranteil  in  wiyinR  that  our  phiDH  for  1886 
prouiirte  im  advaDce  all  along  the  line, 
in  scope,  quality  and  interent.  Without 
going  fully  into  particulars,  wo  an- 
nounce 

I.  Among  the  Symposiums  for  the 
year  will  be  (1)  How  to  Increase  the 
Efficiency  und  Usefulness  of  the  Min- 
istry.  (2)  Probation  after  Death:  Has 
the  Dogma  any  foundation  in  Beason  or 
Scripture?  (3)  Has  Modern  Criticism 
affected  any  of  the  Accepted  Doctrines 
of  Chriiitianity? 

II.  Series  of  Papers  on  the  following 
topics,  by  different  leading  clergymen  : 
(1)  What  Books  Should  be  in  the  Li- 
brary of  every  Clergyman?  (2)  What 
Should  be  the  Attitude  of  American 
Clergymen  towards  the  New  Version  of 
the  Scriptures?  (3)  The  Advantages  of 
Greek  to  the  Average  Clergyman,  this 
hitter  by  Howard  Crosby,  D  D. 

IIL— 1.  The  leading  departments  and 
features  of  1885  will  be  kept  intact  dar- 
ing the  next  year.     **The  Missionary 
Field  '*  and  a  series  of  IlluHtrations  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  will  be  con- 
tinued.    2.  Several  ixtxD  feitures  will  be 
added,  among  which  will  be  a  depart- 
ment under  the  charge  of  Prof.  J.  M. 
Hoppin,  author  of  *' Homiletics**  and 
"Pastoral  Theology,"  entitled  "Ques- 
tions in    Homiletics ;"    another,  under 
the  editorial  charge  of  Prof.  William  C. 
Wilkinson,  for  all  matters  relating  to 
Pastoral  Theology;  and  a  third  series 
under  tbe  name  of  "  Study  Table,**  in 
charge  of  J.  M.  Ludlow,  D.D.    No  three 
men  in   the  country  could   be  found 
more  thoroughly  qualified  to  do  grand 
ser\'ice   in    these    several  departments 
than  those  named  above.     We  can  only 
hint  at  the  nature  and  advantages  of  the 
service  they  propose.     The  two  former 
propose  to  answer  questions  and  dis- 
cuss briefly,  in  the  light  of  their  broad 
study  and  experience,  subjects  pertain- 
ing to    "Homiletics"    and    "Pastoral 
Theology."     In  the  last,   Dr.   Ludlow 
will  endeavor  to  give  the  clergy  in  as 
few  words  as  possible,  the  thoughts  of 
special  interest  to  them,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  new  or  rare  books,   and  in 


periodioal  Uteratare.  TTdt  is  in  no  sense 
a  Book  Review  deparimady  bat  is  designed 
to  keep  abreast  of  this  age  of  thought 
those  of  oar  readers  whose  parse  or 
time  will  not  enable  them  to  master  im- 
mense libraries.  The  department  will 
be  found  unique  in  character  and  emin- 
ently serviceable. 

IV.  During  the  year  a  namber  of  ser- 
mons will  be  given  from  eminent  pas- 
tors in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  from  different  denominations, 
selected  with  reference  to  their  practical 
results  in  soul  saving— that  is,  sermons 
which  have  been  specially  honored  of 
God  in  converting  men. 

Y.  Among  those  who  have  already  sig- 
nified their  willingnees  to  accept  the 
parts  assigned  to  them  (there  has  been 
time  for  only  a  rery  partial  response) 
are  Drs.   Herrick  Johnson,  Chicago,  J. 
L.  Withrow  and  J.  T.  Daryea,  Boston, 
J.  D.  Witherspoon,  present  Moderator 
of  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
(Soath),Henry  J. Van  Dyke,  Sen..  Brook- 
lyn, Lyman  Abbott,  B.  S.  MacArthor, 
J.  M.  Buckley,  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  Jr., 
Howard    Crosby,    New    York,    C.   L. 
Goodell,  St.  Louis.  Prof.  W.  C.  Wilkin- 
son, J.  M.  Ludlow,   D.D.,  Prof.  J.  M. 
Hoppin,  Drs.  John  Hall.Wm.  Ormiston, 
etc.    The  full  prospectus  will  embrace 
a  large  namber  of  contributors,  at  home 
and  abroad,  whose  contributions  have 
enriched  the  pages  of  the  Beyixw  in 
the  past ;  and  we  hope  to  enlist  beside 
many  other  writers  of  repute,  in  differ- 
ent spheres  of  thought.     Our  steady 
aim  will  be  to  famish  a  Monthly  that 
will  afford  our  pastors  and  other  work- 
ers in  the  Church  the  greatest  possible 
help  in  their  calling.    Our  one  purpose 
is  to  make  a  Beview  eminently  practi- 
cal, a  Beview  for  the  times,  in  which 
will  be  found  the  best  results  of  Christ- 
ian scholarship  and  practical  wisdom,  as 
well  as  of  thorough  and  fair  discussion 
of  living  questions  in  the  briefest  possi- 
ble space  and  in  the  most  helpful  forms. 

In  Abatement  of  Judgment 

A  correspondent  complains  of  injus- 
tice to  his  denomination  in  Dr.  Pente- 
cost's article  on  the  Evangelization  of 
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Cities  in  our  October  number  (p.  294). 
The  language  is  strong  and  too  sweep- 
ing, no  doubt.  But  several  things  must 
be  considered.  Dr.  P.  writes  over  his 
own  signature  and  is  personally  re- 
sponsible for  what  he  writes.  He  is  a 
person  of  strong  convictions,  and,  like 
his  associate  in  evangelistic  work,  Mr. 
Mood  J,  is  accustomed  to  use  very  plain 
and  emphatic  language.  His  heart  and 
soul  are  in  this  peculiar  work,  as  those 
of  few  ministers  are,  and  it  was  natural 
when  discussing  "The  Difficulties  in 
the  Way  of  the  Evangelization  of  Cities," 
to  set  them  forth  in  a  strong  light,  per- 
haps even  to  exaggerate  them.  Few 
ministers  know  the  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  of  our  chief  cities  better  than 
Dr.  Pentecost.  He  spares  in  this  series 
of  papers,  no  branch  of  the  Church  or 
portion  of  the  ministry,  but  makes  a 
fearful  general  arraignment,  which,  alas, 
we  fear,  is  too  true.  His  view  of  things 
applies,  and  is  meant  by  himself  to  ap- 
ply, to  our  "cities,"  not  to  rural  dis- 
tricts. Ministers  not  personally  and 
thoroughly  conversant  with  life  in  our 


great  cities  can  form  but  an  inadequate 
conception  of  their  moral  and  spiritual 
condition,  and  how  well-nigh  impos- 
sible it  is  to  withstand  the  trend  of 
things,  in  the  Church  as  well  as  without, 
towards  irreligion,  infidelity,  Sabbath 
profanation  and  wickedness  in  every 
form. 


Tobacco  an  Enemy  to  Uerra. 

Dio  Lewis,  who  has  given  very  much 
time  to  the  study  of  health,  writes: 

I  asked  an  old  trainer,  who  had  charge  of  one 
of  the  auccessfol  Madison  Square  Garden  pedes- 
trians,  how  much  three  cigars  a  day  during  the 
three  months  of  training  would  probably  affect 
his  man. 

••  I  am  sure  it  would  beat  him,"  was  the  reply. 

A  long  experience  has  taught  the  fraternity  cf 
trainers  that  tobacco  is  an  enemy  to  muscle,  and 
a  still  greater  enemy  to  nerve,  tone  and  en- 
durance. 


Mr.  Beech er  rends  out  of  the  New 
Version  and  pronounces  sheol  as  if 
spelled  shoal;  and  it  is  asked  if  this  is 
a  way  Mr.  Beecher  has  of  telling  the 
people  that  he  believes  that  the  bottom- 
less pit  has  a  bottom  ? 


CTTBfiENT  BEUaXOUS  THOUaST  OF  COlTTnTElTTAL  ETTRO?!!. 

Bt  Pbof.  J.  H.  W.  Stuckknbebo,  D.D..  Bbbxjm,  Oermaxt. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Tbs  ProtMtant  Church  of  Oerman  Switzerland 
ii  passing  thiongb  a  severe  crisis.  The  destmc- 
tive  negative  tendency,  with  its  centre  at  Zurich, 
has  become  quite  strong,  and  has  not  hesitated 
to  attack  the  most  cherished  instituticns  of  the 
Church.  The  more  evangelical  tendency,  with 
its  centre,  at  Baale,  is  striving  hard  to  counteract 
these  inflnenoes;  and  there  are  indications  that 
in  that  coontry,  aa  well  as  in  Germany,  more 
signs  of  religions  lif^  are  appearing.  While  the 
French  Evangelical  Church  of  Switzerland,  with 
its  centzea  at  Oeneva  and  Lausanne,  is  largely 
inflnenced  by  the  evangelical  theology  of  France, 
it  also  keeps  in  living  contact  with  the  theology 
ofOermaoy.  In  exegesis,  in  historical  works, 
and  indeed  In  all  departments  the  influence  of 
German  thought  is  apparent.  Just  now  the 
French  jonmal  devoted  to  theology  and  phil- 
osai>hy,  published  at  Lausanne,  is  devoting 
much  attention  to  the  Ritschl  school. 

In  the  Theological  Journal,  published  at 
Zurich  ("  TheologimM  ZeiUekr\ft  am  der  Schw(ix." 
1883.  nunber  2),  the  first  part  is  devoted  to  Dr. 
Alexander  Sohweizer,  Nestor  of  the  theological 
Ikcnlty  in  that  city,  who  recently  celebrated  bis 
jubilee.    There  is  first  an  address  by  Prof.  Dr. 


Kessplring,  Dean  of  the  faculty,  then  an  article 
on  "The  Practical  Theology  of  Alexander 
Schweizer/*  by  Rev.  Meili,  editor  of  the  JoumaL 
Schweizer's  effort  to  unite  thorough  scholarbhip 
with  the  most  efficient  practical  metbodfi  is  par- 
ticularly emphasized.  The  third  article  on  "  The 
Present  Status  of  the  History  of  ReUgim  "  ("  Der 
Gegenwdrtige  Stand  der  Wissenschaft  auf  dem 
Gebiete  der  Beligions  OesiAichte,'*)  by  Furrer  is  of 
special  interest.  New  as  the  subject  of  the  his- 
tory of  religion  is,  it  has  suddenly  assumed  a 
prominent  place  and  occupies  an  unusual 
amount  of  attention.  Travelers,  scientists,  lin- 
guists and  historians  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  efforts  to  gather,  sift  and  arrange  the 
materials  and  draw  inferences  from  them.  The 
author  refers  to  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  subject;  and  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been 
too  much  haste  in  determining  the  religious 
character  of  nations,  CRijecially  (.-f  savage  ones, 
and  that  frequently  unwarranted  conclnsinns 
have  bf'on  drawn  from  inHufflcient  data.  "  How 
often  bave  travelers  thought  that  they  disi'ov- 
ered  a  i>eo])Io  without  religion,  only  because 
they  did  n'^t  understand  tLeir  language,  or  at 
least  not  well  enough  I  Peoples  in  their  youtb-^ 
bcln-^  not  yd  vatMleTa  ol\axi^\«k,%5^  %sv^  >sw\.  v'^*^ 
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Oo<L  It  is  that  materUUntic  vpirit  which  Myi. 
Let  nil  Mit  and  drink,  fnr  to-morrow  we  di«. 
Even  our  rhiin'h«*  havp  beon  affcrtad  by  this 
tendency,  and  the  ivlif^oun  life  haw  benn  larjtGly 
iKK^ularized.  Faith  in  niilrlttul  thinitn  has  boen 
weakened,  and  the  taste  for  thorn  liaw  been  de- 
creaKed:  the  name  is  true  of  the  lioiie  of  eternal 
life.  Am  a  couMM|aence.  esohatolof^iral  doctrines 
are  uegloctod;  hence  the  Ir^ingiieH,  who  mostly 
preach  on  thuHo  subjects,  are  gaining  influenoe 
in  the  chnn'h.  The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a 
healthy  scriptural  eschatology.  The  faith  of 
the  Ai>ostolic  Church  should  be  cnltiTated. 
There  is  a  lack  of  inspiration  in  the  church;  it 
might  be  different  if  more  frequent  refennce 
were  made  to  the  things  to  come.  Tlliile  the 
secular  spirit  should  be  met  by  preaching  mors 
on  eschatology  and  exciting  hope,  the  Calee  ten- 
dency  to  independence  of  Ood  and  of  men.  and 
of  all  authority  is  to  be  met  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  appointment  of  properly  constituted 
authorities.  By  ignoring  these  sin  luxuriates 
and  indeiMudence  becomes  lawlessness.  The 
author  refers  to  the  conservative  tendency  in 
Europe,  which  has  grown  in  opposition  to  nihil* 
istio  and  other  tendencies  aiming  at  the  subver- 
sion of  all  authority.  This  conservatism  has 
promoted  the  appreciation  and  study  of  history. 
The  very  efforts  to  destroy  the  present  founda- 
tions of  culture  have  led  to  the  more  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  roots  of  this  culttire  in  the 
past.  Should  not  the  church  meet  this  need  of 
a  deei)er  historic  view  of  the  forces  in  society  ? 
The  great  facts  of  the  history  of  the  church 
should  be  presented  to  the  members,  especially 
the  lending  fkcts  of  the  Apostolic  Church  of  the 
first  three  centuries,  of  the  heroic  i>eriod  of  the 
reformation,  and  the  fkcts  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  particular  denomination.  By 
this  means  the  church  would  be  ediAed  and  led 
to  hold  fkst  what  it  has.  and  its  faith  in  that 
Ood  who  has  so  wonderfully  guided  the  church 
through  the  storms  of  the  centuries  would  bo 
strengthened.  "Our  congregations  might  kindle 
their  faith  by  contemplating  that  of  their  fathers, 
who  sacrificed  fortune,  blood,  and  life  itself  for 
their  belief."  By  thus  turning  to  the  past  we 
can  counteract  the  influence  of  that  spirit  which 
rejects  all  authority  and  has  no  respect  for  the 
result  of  historic  development:  and  by  turning 
to  the  future  realities  revealed  in  Scripture  we 
can  overcome  the  tendency  to  concentrate  the 
attention  solely  on  the  present  and  on  material 
objects. 

This  article  has  been  delivered  as  an  address 
at  a  religions  conference.  Tlio  tiracliuess  of  its 
sentiments  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  only  received  with  gratitude  by  the  confer- 
ence, but  was  also  specially  approved  by  the  laity. 
Its  hints  are  certainly  worthy  of  careful  consid- 
eration by  ministers  in  all  IsthIh.  In  studying 
religions  thought  and  tendencicH  in  Kuroins,  I 
have  been  struck  with  the  (,'reat  similarity  in 


dUbrent  ooimtrias  and  chiiich«s.  The  IkeUities 
<tf  communication  and  the  constant  interronne 
of  nations  make  certain  characteristics  common. 
The  religions  as  well  as  i>olitical  Csctors  sre  be- 
coming more  and  mor«  international  and  cos- 
mopolitan. Thus  Finland,  the  remote  comen 
of  Scandinavia,  and  even  Iceland,  feel  the  effects 
of  the  peculiar  moral  and  sptritoal  tendencies  in 
the  body  of  Europe.  Nerer  before  has  the  con- 
tagious power  of  fkith  and  skepticism  had  to 
good  an  opportunity  to  make  itself  imivenudly 
Iblt  The  loss  of  fisith  in  spiritoal  ol^jects.  tlie 
undermining  of  the  prlncifdas  of  morality,  the 
rejection  of  all  constituted  anthoritlea  and  the 
exaltation  of  self,  and  the  sapieme  devotion  to 
tempotal  things  are  characteristlca  of  the  times 
rather  than  of  any  particular  people.  Even 
where  the  names  nihilism,  communism,  social- 
ism, agnosticism  and  pessimism  are  seldom 
heard,  the  spirit  embodied  in  them  is  manifest 
These  are  differences  in  degrees  and  extremes 
rather  than  in  kind,  and  these  differences  de- 
pend very  much  on  the  spirituality  of  the 
church. 

In  the  whole  empire  tha«  are  about  5.000,o>'iO 
evangelical  Christians.  In  Rusida  proper,  mainly 
in  the  Baltic  provinces,  there  are  about  2^000.000: 
in  Poland  about  300.000.  In  Finland  there  wero 
3,069.720  Lutlierans  in  1883,  in  a  total  popuhttion 
3411,240;  theOreek  Church  had  39,221  mem- 
bers, the  Catholics  2.299. 

anscEiXAXSous. 

When  Professor  Schenkel  of  Heidelberg  diei, 
efforts  were  made  to  put  a  more  positive  the-v 
logian  in  his  place.  This  was  done  in  the  hoi>e 
of  creating  more  interest  in  the  study  of  theolof^ 
at  that  university,  which  has  long  had  the  un- 
enviable distinction  of  having  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  theological  students  in  any  German  uni- 
versity. At  Zurich  an  effort  is  also  made  to 
secure  a  i)ositive  professor  of  dogmatics,  to  suc- 
ceed Professor  Biedermann,  who  belonged  t^ 
the  extreme  left. 

The  religious  statistics  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Wuerttcmberg  for  188i  have  just  been  published. 
Of  the  C0,004  children  of  evangelical  parents. 
48,988  were  baptized.  4,623,  or  9-34  per  cent  were 
illegitimate.  There  were  8,207  marriages  of 
Protestants,  at  8.088  ministers  officiated.  Ontof 
36,362  burials  there  were  religious  services  at 
29,118,  or  801  per  cent:  22  Catholics.  80  Dis- 
senters and  3  Jews  entered  the  State  Church;  52 
left  that  Church  and  became  Catholics,  and  102 
became  Dissenters. 

Fifteen  evangelical  jiapers  are  published  in 
Italy.  The  number  is,  however,  rather  an  evi- 
dence of  divinion  than  of  strength.  The  pr»>wnt 
tendency  to  union  will  no  doubt  decrease  t?<r 
number  of  papers,  but  increase  their  influence. 
In  Austria  there  are  six  evangelical  joumalf^. 
tlirce  in  Qcrman  and  three  in  the  Bohemian 
language. 
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Books. 

bf  Scritmei't  Sons.  "ChriBt  and  Chris- 
:  Stadiea  on  Christology,  Creeds  and 
■iona,  Proteatantiflm  and  Bomauism.  Be- 
ory  Principles,  Sunday  Observance,  Re- 
Freedom «  and  Christian  Union,"  by 
SchaHr.  We  give  the  whole  title  of  the 
B  best  showing  the  variety  and  character 
contents.  The  several  chapters  are  com- 
of  Addresses  delivered  on  various  occa* 
and  Essays  and  Papers  contributed  to 
I  periodicals  daring  the  author's  intenso- 
re  life.  As  the  public  are  already  some- 
oqnainted  with  the  matter  of  the  volume, 
ions  of  it  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
d  only  say  that  the  bringing  of  the  whole 
sr  in  this  convenient  and  permanent  form 
>  the  value  of  the  contribution  as  a  whole. 
part  of  it  bears  the  marks  of  patient  in- 
,  painstaking  care  and  accuracy,  and  vigor 
dependence  in  treatment,  which  are  so 
terlntio  of  Dr.  Schaff. — *' Movements  of 
mm  Thought  in  Britain  During,  the  Nine- 
Century,"  by  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
pfublishers.  The  esteemed  author  of  this 
il  and  timely  volume  is  senior  Principal 
University  of  St  Andrews.  The  book  is 
!  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  can 
ly  fail  to  aid  the  reader  in  his  conception 
great  "movements"  which  it  portrays 
k  clear  insight  and  a  skillful  hand.  He 
BS  his  view  to  Oreat  Britain,  with  an  oo- 
al  glance  at  the  large  field  of  Continental 
im  and  speculation,  and  limits  himself 
first  six  decades  of  the  present  century. 
•em  an  intelligent  and  graphic  narrative  of 
ief  religious  movements  and  the  work  ao- 
ished  by  the  loaders  of  the  chief  schools 
ridge  and  his  school;  Whately,  Arnold. 
n,  Newman  and  Pnsey;  Mill,  Maurice, 
B,  Klngaley,  Robertson.  Irving,  etc.  Wo 
loi  only  a  pen  portraiture  of  the  chief  ac- 
.  the  field  of  religious  thought,  with  tho 
Dg  and  results  of  their  several  move- 
,  bat  also  a  sketch,  and  a  highly  interest- 
e,  of  the  more  important  movements  in 
n  Knglish  literature. 

rl  Oarter  tt  Brothers,  "The  Period  of  the 
nation"  (1517-1648),  by  Ludwig Hftnsser. 
by  Wilhelm  Oncken.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
iige.  New  edition,  complete  in  one  vol- 
703  octavo  pages.  We  are  glad  to  see  this 
ott  history  in  this  improved  form.  It  was 
itrodoced  to  the  English-speaking  world 
I.  It  contains  not  only  a  spirited  sketch 
history  of  the  Beformation  in  Germany, 
riand.  France.  Denmark.  Sweden  and  Eng- 
by  this  distinguished  German  Professor, 
BO  gives  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its 
Boe  on  the  course  of  thought  and  action 
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during  the  period  of  which  it  treats,  and  offers, 
in  a  comi>act  form,  information  which  has  other- 
wise to  be  sought  for  over  a  wide  field  of  litera- 
ture.—" Mental  Scienocb  a  Text-Book  for  Schools 
and  Colleges,"  by  Edward  John  Hamilton,  D.D. 
Same  publishers.  Prof.  Hamilton,  of  Hamilton 
College,  needs  no  introduction  to  our  readers. 
He  has  long  been  known  to  the  reading  public 
by  his  manifold  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  Mental  Science,  and  especially  by  his  former 
book  entitled,  "  The  Human  Mind."  which  was 
received  with  marked  favor  by  critical  and  com- 
petent judges.  The  present  work  has  grown  out 
of  the  former.  "Mental  Science,"  says  tho 
author.  '*is  now  offered  as  an  educational  man- 
ual, and  as  a  comi)end  for  the  reading  of  thof  o 
who  would  inform  themselves  respecting  the 
doctrines  of  an  earnest  philosophy  without  en- 
tering upon  non-essential  details  . . .  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  the  aim  to  present  a  true  history  of 
every  normal  activity  of  the  intellect"  Wo  re- 
gret that  our  space  precludes  such  a  notice  of 
this  woxic  as  its  high  merits  deserve. 

Funk  A  WoffnaUs,  "Prayer  and  its  Remark- 
able Answers,"  by  the  Rev.  William  W.  Patton, 
D.D.  When  a  volume  has  reached  its  "  twen- 
tieth edition."  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
need  or  room  for  introduction  or  commenda- 
tion. This  volume  has  been  revised  for  its  new 
issue,  and  two  supplementary  chapters  have 
been  added  by  its  venerable  author.  It  has 
been,  and  is  now,  the  recognized  authority  upon 
the  entire  subject  of  prayer.  There  is  no  at- 
tempt at  subtle  argument  in  it;  its  illustrations 
are  its  arguments.  It  arrays  facts  of  indisput- 
able authenticity  in  proof  of  the  literal  truth 
of  God  to  all  the  Scripture  invitations  and  en- 
gagements. To  the  inspired  promise.  "Ask.  ail d 
you  shall  receive."  it  offers  in  reply  the  testi- 
mony of  a  throng  of  Christian  believers,  each 
saying:  "I  have  asked,  and  I  have  received.' 
For  ministers  and  theological  students  it  in  a 
treasure-house  of  help. — "  Sunrise  on  the  Soul." 
by  Hugh  Smith  Carpenter.  Same  publishera. 
A  rare  book  to  the  lovers  of  beautiful  thought; 
a  book  to  be  read  and  reread  in  order  to  get  at 
its  wealth  of  meaning  and  exquisite  beauty  both 
of  conception  and  expression.  We  can  but  re- 
peat what  we  have  said  elsewhere.  Itn  author 
is  one  of  our  foremost  preachers,  strikingly 
original  and  suggestive  in  thought  and  often 
surprisingly  beautiful  and  eloquent  in  expres- 
sion. The  seventy-nine  distinct  papers  which 
comprise  the  volume,  are  each  a  gem.  flashing 
with  the  brilliance  of  sanctified  genius  niid 
Christian  thoiight  and  feeling.  The  selections 
have  been  made  fW>m  the  choicest  thoughts  of 
a  lifetime  and  embrace  the  very  cream  of  the 
author's  best  sermons,  which  are  equal,  in  many 
respects,  to  any  to  be  found  in  thfi  ««tTws\iSfe 
Utcratuie  ot  ttift  wotVCL.   "erowXicti^  m%.i  ^w^Va. 
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the  l>ook  **tb«  tMdB  of  thotxght.*'  oniqoe  topica 
for  M'nuons  of  uuusuaI  interettt.  aud  suggM- 
tii>nfi  and  llluiitzmtitiut  tluit  will  prove  most 
helpful.  Literary  men  will  road  it  for  iti  high 
literary  merit.  Chri»tiana  of  deep  experience 
aud  thouMhtfal  minda  will  read  it  with  keen 
relinh.  and  often  with  wonder  and  delight,  aa 
new  light  and  beauty  ahine  fkom  ita  pages  and 
suffujie  them  aa  with  a  hoaveuly  glow.  Coufl* 
dent  we  are  that  no  man  or  woman  of  thought 
and  Ctirtatian  aenaibility  can  read  the  book  and 
fail  to  transfer  many  of  ita  rare  gema  to  their 
acrap-book.  Thoee  who  remember  his  former 
book,  "  Here  and  Beyond."  will  not  forego  the 
]>lvaHure  of  reading  thla  new  one  from  bis  pen. 
"  Applve  of  Gold  in  Pictures  of  Silver."  la  a  fit- 
ting deacriptiun  of  it.— "  Parker's  Ai>oetolic 
Life."  Vol.  III.  Same  publiahcm.  This  volume, 
lu  f  )rm  and  character,  is  aimilar  to  the  previous 
volumes  uf  thin  aeriea.  The  characteriatica  of 
Dr.  Parker's  writings  are  too  well  known  to  the 
readfni  of  this  Review,  aud  their  merits  are  too 
Li;^'bly  appreciated,  to  call  for  any  commenda- 
tiuu  or  explanation  from  ua. 

Periodicals. 

SuriK  AtMTican.  Review  (Oct.)  **  America  and 
the  Vatican."  by  William  \V.  Astor,  Is  a  bit  of 
diplomatic  history  that  will  deeply  Interest 
Amr-ricAU  readen>,  briefly  sketchinf;  the  means 
by  which,  in  hia  cajMicity  of  United  States  Min- 
ister, the  writer  secured  exemption  from  con- 
fiscation the  American  Collei^c  at  Rome,  which 
Lad  K-en  given  to  the  Prui>aganda  by  Pujm  Pius 
IX.  before  the  national  uccui>ation  of  Rome,  and 
upon  which  couaiderablc  auma  had  been  ex* 
(veuded  by  American  Catholics. 

Andover  Kevirw  (Oct)  Prof.  Terry  has  an  able 
aud  learned  paficr  on  •'  The  •  Theodic6o  *  of  Lelb- 
uit2."  Dr.  W.  Barrowa  makes  a  highly  intereat- 
iug  contribution  on  "Commerce,  Civilization 
and  Chrifltianity  in  their  Relatione  to  each 
other."  He  anawers  the  following  queationa : 
"  Has  civilization  an  ethical  code  ?  Arc  the  prin- 
cipleH  of  national  morality  diatiuct  from  those 
of  personal  morality  ?  Is  civilization  the  ele- 
vatiug  aud  aaving  of  a  nation  lu  its  aei>arateuo8a. 
or  doea  it  neceaeitate  subjugation  and  absorp- 
tion ?  la  nominal  Chriatlanit}'  anything  more 
than  a  civil  polity  ?  Do  the  scenes  of  a  great 
ci>'il  violence  originate  mainly  In  nominal 
ChriBteudom  ?  How  do  the  violent  aggressions 
of  uominal  and  commercial  Christianity  stand 
related  to  the  spiritual  extension  of  real  Chris- 
tianity ?  How  is  the  claim  for  Christianity,  as  of 
dlNine  origin,  affected  by  its  slow  conquest  of 
other  religions  ?  "  He  rapidly  sketches  the  hls- 
tor>'  of  the  great  conquests  of  modem  times. 
After  gi\ing  the  chief  facts  of  France's  outrage 
upou  Madagascar,  he  says:  "It  is  dif&cult  to 
fil)eak  Justly  and  mildly  of  this  French  movement 
In  Madagascar  and  on  the  Coutiuent.  From  the 
outset  the  presence  of  France,  claiming  local 
rights  as  against  the  native:!  and  their  govern* 
menu,  was  an  intrusion;  and  any  movement  in 


force  waa  an  invailon.    The  aeanmption  to  tike 
lands  and  offices  and  citiea  against  the  protests 
of  hereditary  owners  and  tCBditftonal  and  ac- 
knowledged anthorities  waa  national  robbery. 
On  the  highway  of  nattona   imperial   France 
challenged  the  weaker  power  to  atand  and  de 
liver.    To  plead  a  treaty  right  ia  the  plea  of  a 
burglar,  cm  a  oontraet  signed  by  his  victim  nn- 
der  a  ferrolver.    She  haa  lapaed  a  hondred  and 
fifty  years  into  some  of  the  Indian  barbaritiei 
of  the  old  French  War.  and  by  her  greed  for 
territory  and  power  and  glory,  and  by  her  grosi 
injustice  and  brute  force   in  aubjogating  the 
weak  and  def  enaeleas,  ahe  haa  thrown  the  moral 
■ympathy  of  Christendom  in  fkvor  of  the  heath- 
en." He  concludes:  **  Chriatlanlty  haa  been  bur- 
dened with  the  o)]tJectiou  that  ita  tardy  growth 
weakens  the  claim  to  its  divine  origin.    The 
objection  is  not  superficial,  nor  neceasarily  cap- 
tious, but  its  force  Ilea  in  the  perversion  of 
Christianity.    Too  many  have  accepted  Yattel's 
assumption,  in  his  'Right    of    Nations.'  that 
our  religion  ia  merely  a  political  syatem.    Kings 
and  cabinets  have  used  it  as  such  for  national 
aggrandisement  and  aecolar  ambltiona,  and  so 
the  ayatem  of  Chriat,  ao  pure  in  itself  and  so 
full  of  equity  and  love  and  mercy  aa  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Golden  Rule,  has  been  compelled  to 
be  reaponsible  for  the  invasions  and  oppressioaB 
and  national  robberies  which  have  been  achieved 
by  a  nominal  and   political   and   mext^enazy 
Christianity,    A  sense  of  equity  and  fislmesa 
and  honor,  in  even  a  heathen  mind,  repels  such 
a  system,  and  so  makes  the  growth  of  our  holy 
religion  very  tardy  and  laborious  in  pagan  lands, 
and  expesee  its  divine  origin  to  impeaohmenL** 
Bibiiotkeca  Sacra  July).  Among  the  noticeable 
papers  In  this  number  we  name  "The  Old  Tes- 
tament Covenant,"  by  Prof.  Schodde.  Capital 
University:  **  The  Study  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage Among  Jews  and  Christians."  by  Prof. 
Pick.  Allegheny:  *'  BfUl's  Use  of  Buddhism."  by 
Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon.  Japan,  and  "The  Descrip- 
tive Namea  Applied  to  the  New  Testament  Books 
by  the  EarUest  Chriatian  Writers,"  by  Prof.  War- 
field.  Western  Theological  Seminary.    As  is  well 
known.  Mr.  Mill  used  Buddhism  to  prove  that 
mankind  can  i>erfectly  well  do  without  beUef 
in  a  heaven  or  a  future  life.    Hia  essay  on  the 
Utility  of  Religion  closes  thus :   "The  Buddhist 
religion  counts  probably  at  this  day  a  greater 
number  of  votaries  than  either  the  Christian  or 
tlie  Mahomedan.    The  Buddhist  creed  recog- 
nizes many  modes  of  punishment  In  a  fntare 
life,  or  rather  lives,  by  the  transmigration  of  the 
soul  into  new  bodies  of  men  or  animals.    Bat 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  whicli  it  proposes  as  a 
reward,  to  be  earned  by  perseverance  in  the 
highest  order  of  virtuous  life.  Is  annihilation; 
the  cessation,  at  least,  of  all  conscious  or  sep- 
arate existence.    It  is  impossible  to  mistake,  in 
this  religion,  tho  work  of  legislators  and  moral- 
UU  endeavoring  to  supply  supernatural  motivea 
for  the  conduct  which  they  were  anxious  to  en- 
courage;  and  they  could  find  nothing  moro 
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lent  to  hold  out  m  the  capital  pzlie  to 
>y  the  mightieet  efforts  of  labor  and 
fcl  than  what  we  are  so  often  told  is  the 
idea  of  annihilation.  Barely  this  is  a 
kt  the  idea  ia  not  really  or  naturally  ter- 
at  not  philoeophem  only,  but  the  corn- 
ier of  mankind,  can  easily  reconcile 
es  to  it,  and  even  consider  it  as  a  good: 
it  is  no  unnatural  part  of  the  idea  of  a 
tek  that  life  itself  be  laid  down,  after 

that  it  can  give  has  been  fully  ei^oyed 
a  long  lapse  of  time,  when  all  its  pleas- 
tn  those  of  benevolence,  are  familiar, 
ing  untested  and  unknown  is  left  to 
ft  curiosity  and  keep  up  the  desire  of 
A  existence.    It  seems  to  me  not  only 

but  probable,  that  in  a  higher,  and, 
11,  a  happier  condition  of  human  life, 
ihilation  but  immortality  may  be  the 
3me  idea;  and  that  human  nature, 
pleased  with  the  present,  and  by  no 
inpatient  to  quit  it,  would  find  comfort, 
ssdness,  in  the  thought  VbaX  it  is  not 

through  eternity  to  a  conscious  ezist- 
lich  it  cannot  bo  assured  that  it  will  al- 
ih  to  preserve. "  But  it  is  clear  from 
mJt  of  Buddhism  given  by  this  writer 
1  knew  very  little  about  it.  He  sums 
:  *'We  have  thus  gone  over  the  entire 

Buddhism,  and  so  far  from  finding 
ts  votaries  proof  that  annihilation  may 
lable '  to  the  common  order  of  mankind.* 
ft  the  most  complete  and  satisfkctory 
ft  of  its  r^oction  by  them.    Multitudes 
sept  the  words  of  Oautama  upon  other 
(  as  the  highest  vrisdom.  have  been  and 
tiling  to  accept  the  idea  of  annihilation, 
.  to  forego  all  knowledge  of  the  future, 
B  persistently  projected  their  hopes  be 
e  limits  of  the  present  life.    From  tht 
I  of  Ceylon,  Burmah,  and  Siam  in  the 
Crom  the  many  more  millions  of  Thibet, 
span  and  other  countries  in  the  North.the 
'  humanity,  speaking  in  many  languages, 
I  Mr.  Mill's  argument  to  be  utterly  with- 
ndation.  and  that  *  this  pleasing  hope, 
aging  after  immortality,'  is  one  of  the 
»ble  instincts  of  the  human  souL" 
du<  Revkw  (Sept)     **The    Danger    of 
ly,"  by  the  Editor.  Dr.  Curry;  ••Christ's 
Ion  of  His  Body,"  by  Dr.  Lapscomb;  and 
iweetem  China  and   Prospective  Trade 
,"  by  Bev.  £.  B.  Otheman.  are  all  very 
e  papers.  The  "  Editorial  Miscellany  "  of 
gasine  is  always  full  and  informing,  and 
omishesthe  best  reading  in  it.    "The 
I  Old  Testament "  is  discussed  in  this 
fy  the  editor  with   discrimination  and 
I  candor,  quite  in  contrast  with  the  hasty^ 
ind  sweeping  way  in  which  many  have 
the  grave  subject. 

(Ion  T\om^   (Sept- Oct)   contains,   as 
several   timely   and   able  papers,   and 

the  number.  Dr.  Deems'  ''Anniversary 
■/'  as  President  of  the  Institute  of  Chris- 


tian Philosophy,  In  July  last ;  "  Primeval  Man." 
by  Dr.  Oeoige  D.  Armstrong,  of  Virginia ;  and 
**  Ethics  and  Beliglon."  by  Prest  Hyde,  of  Bow- 
doin  College.  And  in  this  connection  we  would 
add.  that  this  "  Institute,"  which  has  done  noble 
service  already  in  the  cause  of  Christian  Truth, 
and  bids  fair  to  make  its  influence  widely  felt 
has  issued  the  "Second  Series"  of  its  annual 
contributions,  making  a  stately  and  beautiful 
volume  of  nearly  fiOO  pp.,  and  is  sold  for  $2.  We 
know  not  how  $2  could  be  better  invested  by 
any  clergyman  or  intelligent  layman,  than  in 
the  purchase  of  it  Not  only  will  he  get  the  full 
worth  of  his  money,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
will  aid  a  worthy  society  in  the  proeecution  of 
its  Christian  endeavor. 

OBEAT  BRITAIN. 
NisMUenOi  Omtery  (Oct)     "The  Uniformity 
of  Nature,"  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  "  Par- 
liament and  the  Church."  possess  the  most  in- 
terest to  American  readers.    The  first  combats 
ably  the  postulate  of  the  absolute  uniformity  of 
Nature  on  which  Hume  predicated  his  argument 
against  the  possibility  of  miracles.    The  paper 
admits  not  of  a  synopsis;  we  indicate  its  drift 
by  a  passage  or  two:  "  The  uniformity  of  Nattire 
instead  of  being  capable  of  being  defended  as  a 
IKMtulate.  is,  BO  far  as  it  is  true,  the  result  of 
very  hard  scientific  fighting.    In  the  region  of 
celestial  mechanics  it  may  be  said  to  have  gained 
absolute  sway,  becaiise  the  motions  of  the  heav- 
ens resolve  themselves  into  the  ordinary  laws  of 
mechanics,  supplemented  by  the  law  of  uni- 
versal gravitation;  and  from  this  region  there  is 
a  very  intelligible  tendency  to  extend  the  asser- 
tion of  the  principle  to  other  departments  of 
scientific  investigation.    Such  extension,  how- 
ever, must  be  made  with  caution:  even  in  the 
solar  system  itself,  the  moment  we  go  beyond 
mechanics,  all  uniformity  appears  to  vanish. 
With  retard  to  size,  arrangement,  density— in 
fact,  every  element  of  planetary  existence — va- 
riety, which  defies  all  kind  of  classification,  not 
uniformity,  is  the  undoubted  order  of  Nature. 
"In    truth,  a  widespread    rebellion    amongst 
some  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  mankind  must 
be  the  result  of  any  attempt  to  press  the  sup 
posed  principle  of  uniformity  to  the  extent  of 
denying  all  facts  and  phenomena  which  do  not 
submit  themselves.    Beligious  fkith  is  neces- 
sarily conversant  with  such  facts  and  phenom- 
ena; and  though  even  here  a  familiarity  with 
the  conclusions  of  science  may  be  useful  in 
steadying  the  mind  and  fortifjring  it  agaiust  su- 
perstition, still  there  are  supernatural  trutlis 
bound  up  with  the  Christian  creed,  towards 
which  it  behoves  all  to  bow  with  respect  and 
which  cannot  bo  refuted  by  any  appeal  to  the 
tmiformity  of  Nature. ...  To  sum  up  the  views 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  express  in  thLa 
paper :  I  trace  the  belief  in  the  principle,  de- 
scribed by  the  phrsse '  the  unf ormity  of  Nature, ' 
to  the  direct  and  indirect  influences  of  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  mathematics  to  0^<s  \»Vs^- 
ical  theory  ot  the  eqUm  a^%\«m..  T\i«i  \fi\sxc\vV) 
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Ko  o^tablUhnd  may  be  nned  m  a  working  by* 
poth<>Hlri  In  phyHiml  invoMtlfrAtionii.  fK>  far  an  it 
pr('(lirtiH>H4.t(  iiH  to  wfk  for  law  ami  onlor  in  all 
partj*  of  (-nation.  Hiit  it  muHt  not  Ito  doAlt  with 
an  an  :i>iM<iiuti>ly  tnio  prlnoiitlc,  if  forno  other 
r>>.iH<>ii  at  l<>aiit  for  tliin,  that  it  haa  not  been 
foiinil  jiraoticablt)  to  <lt*fliic  ita  nit.'tanlns  with 
prurial'm.  And  cxiiocially  wo  nniMt  take  can 
not  f)  aiiaame  it  even  an  an  UyiMitlicidH.  except 
in  caaea  in  which  it  in  r|uitc  clear  thai  nothing 
>)ut  phyHical  caanvM  are  oouccmotl.  Which  laat 
conxiiliTttion  Hhould  be  ni(ardtMl  %a  a  warning, 
that  th(f  lutDKliictiou  of  the  principle  into  the- 
ctlok'ical  r|iioKtioiiji  niay  very  poeaibly  lead  to 
moMt  crroncoua  conchwiona." 

C^ntemftornry  Renew  (Oct)  Cardinal  Newman 
rc'plifN  in  a  vory  Hpirited  manner  to  Principal 
Fairlkaim'a  criticiama  in  the  May  nnmberon  hla 
"  AiMilii^a,  '  under  the  title,  *'  The  Development 
of  ItcliKiona  Error,"  claiming  that  he  haa  been 
ahockinuly  miarcpreM^nted.  The  Duke  of  Aig}  11 
dLacufijica  the  Iriah  C^tieHtion,  "  Laud  Reform- 
era.**  in  a  aeuHible  and  Intelligent  way.  The  re- 
lultH  Kit  tbu  laat  "  Iriith  Laud  Act"  are  anythiug 


hot  hopefal,  acoordlng  to  hia  showing.  He 
holda  that  it  la  a  flatal  blow  to  ownership— that 
"an  arbitrary  re^tdjnatment  of  renta  evny 
fiftren  years  **  will  work  incalculable  mi»chirf 
to  nwnemhip.  ■■  The  coniieqneoce  of  this  \f^ 
lation  now  in  that  the  State  ia  placed  in  the 
ridicnluoa  poaition  of  having  to  offer  a  larce 
bribe  to  induce  men  toporchane  land  in  IrrUiul, 
although  of  all  coantriea  in  the  world  it  is  tbe 
one  in  which  '  land  hunger '  moat  eztenriTdj 
prevailii.  Moreover,  this  bril>e  ia  oifered,  not  to 
caidtaliKta.  but  excluaively  to  the  existing  ttii> 
auta,  who.  over  a  large  part  of  Ireland,  are  noto- 
rioualy  imiwcunioua.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  bribe  will  auoceed  or  not.  My  own  im- 
preMlon  ia  that  it  will  not,  and  that  for  tbe  pim- 
ple reason  that  until  rent  ia  reetored  to  its  est- 
ural  poaition —until  the  State  eeaaea  to  n!<fnilAt^ 
price  through  the  intervention  of  a  body  piuvlr 
arbitrary  in  its  actions— no  confidence  can  ber^ 
stored  to  men  who  seek  U>  own  the  commodity 
which  is  Hubjeet  to  anch  a  procoaa.  The  owne^ 
ahip  of  laud  in  Ireland  haa  become  unsaleable, 
becanae  the  law  haa  made  it  a  worthless  artirk." 
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NoTEVBEB  lat,  R  p.  M.— As  we  take  our  stand 
faciuK  the  Houth  thia  evening,  we  have  before  ua 
the  ZtKliac  constellation  Aquarius— The  Water 
B<'aror— that  of  Capricomna  having  passed  to 
the  w«"*t.  It  ia  a  vory  largo  and  irregularly- 
ahaiK-'l  conatfllation,  acroca  the  mid'Ueof  which 
the  sun  joumcyH  between  tbe  14th  daya  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  It  extends  very  nearly  up  to 
the  atar  Enif,  now  an  hour  and  a  quarter  past 
the  meridian,  aT)Outtwothinla  of  the  way  up  the 
sky,  anil  almoat  toiich(ia  the  flret  magnitude  star 
Fomalhaut.  which  we  neo  low  down  in  the  sky, 
within  six  minutes  of  ita  meridian  passage.  The 
faint  Htare  in  Aquarius  above  Fomxdhaut  seem 
to  be  diriixMcd  in  lines  trending  to  the  south- 
eaat:  and  it  ia  these  which  prolMtbly  suggested 
the  i<l.*a  of  water  flowing  from  an  nm,  and, 
therefore,  the  name  of  the  couRtellation. 

Dln-ctly  above  Fomalhant,  but  very  much 
higher  in  the  pky,  are  two  atars.  now  within  a 
few  rainntoa  of  their  meridian  paaaago.  The 
lower  of  those  two  ia  Markab;  the  other,  about 
fourteen  degrees  higher,  ia  named  Scheat.  They 
are  the  flrnt  two  atars  of  the  well-known  Square 
of  Peg:ian8.  and  are  of  the  second  magnitude. 
The  other  two,  forming  the  Square,  are  just  one 
hour  to  the  east  of  thene;  tlio  lower  one  being 
Algenib,  of  the  third  magnitude,  and  the  upper 
one  Alpherat  Of  these  four  stara,  Markab, 
Scheat  and  Ali;c*Mih  are  in  PegasuK,  and  Alphe- 
rat, which  ii*  the  brightest  one,  is  in  the  constel- 
lation of  Andromeda.  An  iniaginar>'  lino  dra^^-u 
from  Markab  tli  rough  Alpherat  is  Home  what  re- 
markable aa  including  five  notable  stara.  all  of 
the  second  magnitude,  and  situatcKl  at  about  the 
same  distance  from  •.ach  ntlicr.  TlieKO  are  as 
follows:  Miirkab  in  Pei,"isu<»,  Alpherat  in    An- 


dromeda, Ifirach,  and  then  ALmach.  also  in  An- 
dromeda, and  laat,  Mlrfak,  in  the  constellation 
Perseus.  Another  interesting  object  sitnateil  in 
this  region  of  the  sky,  can  be  now  easily  idra- 
tifled.  It  is  the  Oreat  Nebula  of  Andmmeila.  in 
the  middle  of  which  a  ftaiut  star  haa  lately  ap- 
peared, only  to  fade  away  after  a  few  weeks  vf 
cooiparative  brilliancy.  The  Nebula,  which  prt- 
senta  the  appearance  of  a  faint  patch  of  light- 
something  like  the  tail  of  a  small  comet— Is  sit- 
uated about  one-third  cf  the  way  on  a  Une  dravn 
from  Alpherat  to  the  constellation  Casaiopt-ia. 
and  somewhat  nearer  to  the  star  Mirach  than  it 
ia  to  Alpherat.  It  is  the  largest  nebula  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  in  the  northern  heavens.thougb 
not  so  bright  aa  the  one  in  Orion. 

Turning  to  the  north,  we  eee  the  Pointers  ex- 
actly below  the  Pole.  Most  of  the  faint  stars 
seen  above  the  North  Star  arc  in  the  constella- 
tion C^pheus.  This  mythological  king  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  honored  by  the  ancient  as- 
tronomers, aa  his  Queen  Cassiopeia  and  their 
lovely  daughter  Andromeda,  and  he^r  lover  and 
husband  Perseus,  each  have  a  beauHftil  constel- 
lation named  after  them,  forming  quite  a  family 
tableau  in  this  part  of  the  heavens. 

The  constcllatiou  Perseua,  which  we  have  ju^t 
identified  by  its  principal  star.  Mirfak.  is  one  of 
the  moet  beautiful  in  the  sky,  l>eing  very  rich  in 
small  stars  that  are  crowded  along  a  line  in  the 
centre  of  the  constellation,  and  on  the  edge  cf 
the  Milky  Way.  It  also  has  a  laige  and  wel!-do- 
finetl  cluster  of  very  small  stars,  called  tbe  Clos- 
ter  in  the  Sword  Handle.  It  can  be  neen  l>etwefn 
Mirfak  and  Cassiopeia.  The  account  i>f  a  f)tiU 
more  interetJting  feature  of  this  constellation  we 
will  defi-r  till  December. 
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L— SABBATH-SCHOOL  BIBLE  STUDY. 
By  President  D.  S.  Geegoey,  D.D.,  Lake  Forest  Univeesity. 

NO.    III. 

Having  considered,  cursorily,  in  paper  No.  I.,  the  various  past 
methods  of  Bible  study,  and  having  proposed  in  paper  No.  II.,  a 
method  for  future  use,  it  is  the  present  purpose  to  present  something 
by  way  of  suggestive  lesson  along  one  of  the  lines  of  this  method. 
The  first  of  the  Gospels,  that  according  to  Matthew,  will  furnish  suit- 
able materials  for  this  purpose. 

The  place  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  in  the  Bible,  in  the 
New  Testament  and  among  the  four  Gospels,  should  first  be  learned. 

The  Bible,  as  a  whole,  presents  God's  work  of  redemption  for  fallen 
man,  from  its  inception  in  Eden  to  its  consummation  in  the  paradise 
above.  The  Old  Testament  embodies  that  work  in  its  preparatory, 
typical  and  incomplete  stage,  giving  its  historical  foundation  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  presenting  its  development — in  the  national  life,  in 
the  emotional  life,  and  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  chosen  people, 
as  looking  for  the  advent  of  Messiah — in  the  Historic,  Poetic  and 
Prophetic  Books.  The  New  Testament  embodies  the  redemption  in 
the  stage  of  fulfilment  and  completion,  furnishing  its  historical  foun- 
dation in  the  four  Gospels,  and  its  development — in  the  life  of  the 
Church,  its  doctrinal  views  and  its  prophetic  vision  of  the  future — in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  and  the  Revelation  of  John. 
The  Gbspels  are  thus  seen  to  belong  to  the  stage  of  completion  in  the 
work  of  redemption.  They  furnish  the  historic  foundation  of  the 
New  Testament  phase  of  redemption,  in  giving  to  men  the  story  of 
Jesus,  the  Messiah,  in  His  life  and  work  of  atonement  for  the  world. 
These  relations  cast  new  light  upon  the  Gospels  themselves,  since  the 
books  were  made  to  fit  into  the  Divine  Plan  of  the  whole. 

The  four  Gospels  are  themselves  to  be  regarded  as  one  whole,  con- 
stituting the  historic  foundation  of  the  New  Testament  scheme  of  re- 
demption. They  were  given  shape  to  meet  the  uecie^^vXASi.^  oV  >iXvfc^^^^ 
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in  tho  age  in  which  they  originated.  The  €k>6pel  was  intended  for 
all  the  world.  The  world  at  the  time  of  the  Advent  was  represented 
hy  three  great  historical  races.  Says  Neander:  "  The  three  great  hiB- 
torical  nations  had  to  contribute,  each  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  to 
prepare  the  soil  for  the  planting  of  Christianity — the  Jews  on  the  side 
of  the  religious  element;  the  Greeks  on  the  side  of  science  and  art; 
the  Romans,  as  Masters  of  the  world,  on  the  side  of  the  political  ele> 
ment."  These  three  civilizations  extended  over  and  moulded  the 
world  to  which  Christ  came,  and  His  Gospel  was  preached.  Out  of 
the  three  races  the  preachers  of  the  Grospel  gathered  the  Church,  made 
up  of  those  who  believed  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  accepted  Him  as 
the  Divine  Savior  and  Lord  sent  from  God  the  Father.  From  that 
time  there  were  four  distinct  classes  of  representative  men,  and  four 
definite  and  different  phases  of  thought  recognized  in  the  ancient 
world — Jewish,  Greek,  Roman  and  Christian.  It  is  matter  of  history 
that  the  four  Gospels  were  given  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  four 
classes.  Under  the  "  Great  Commission  "  the  Apostles  went  forth  to 
preach  to  the  three  great  races  a  gospel  suited  to  the  practical  wants 
of  each.  Their  preaching  furnished  the  material  embodied  in  the 
three  missionary  Gospels,  Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke.  Li  due  time  Mat- 
thew embodied  the  teaching  for  the  Jews,  the  Chosen  People,  who 
had  the  world-religion  with  its  divinely-given  forms  and  its  promise 
and  prophecy  of  the  Messiah;  Mark  prepared  it  for  the  Romans,  the 
men  of  power  and  law,  of  imperial  and  universal  swa3%  the  great 
workers  and  conquerors  of  the  world;  and  Luke  prepared  it  for  the 
Greeks,  the  men  of  reason  and  universal  humanity,  the  worshipers 
and  perfecters  of  manhood.  These  missionary  Gospels  probably  took 
their  final  shape  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  between  50  and  70  AD. 
It  was  later  than  this  that  the  longing  came,  in  the  Church,  for  a 
spiritual  Gospel  which  should  help  the  Christian  to  develop,  strengthen 
and  perfect  the  life  already  begun,  and  the  aged  John,  in  response  to 
the  request  of  the  pastors  and  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  prepared  the 
fourth  Gospel  for  the  followers  of  Christ,  the  men  of  faith,  and  of  the 
new  and  divine  life.  These  facts  may  be  shown  to  have  a  solid  his- 
torical basis. 

The  Gospel  according  to  Matthew  finds  its  key  in  its  Jewish  origin 
and  design.  It  originated  among  Jews,  was  shaped  by  a  representa- 
tive Jew,  and  was  designed  by  its  author  and  the  Divine  Spirit  to 
accomplish  a  particular  purpose  with  reference  to  the  Jews.  Its  Jew- 
ish origin  gives  it  its  particular  coloring.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  Gos- 
pel of  Prophecy,  of  Messiah,  of  Jewish  customs,  rites  and  ceremonies. 
Its  author  was  a  representative  Jew,  a  publican  or  tax-gatherer,  trained 
to  systematic  methods  ;  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  Jewish 
religion  and  the  Jewish  character;  familiar  through  long  years  of 
preaching  with  everylhixig  T^ic^umle  to  <iommend  Jesus  to  the  Jewish 
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heart;  made  ready  by  his  own  remarkable  experience  of  the  divine 
grace  to  urge  the  great  salvation  upon  all  his  race.  His  Gospel  was 
designed  to  lead  the  Jews  to  believe  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  ex- 
pected Messiah,  the  Savior  of  men,  and  it  aims  directly  to  prove  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus  from  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  whose  in- 
spiration the  Jews  acknowledged. 

In  the  light  furnished  by  the  careful  study  of  the  foregoing  facts, 
the  proper  reading  and  study  of  the  Oospel  itself  will  bring  out  its 
literary  plan  and  outline.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  seems  to  be  nat- 
urally divided  into  five  parts,  or  rather  into  three  principal  parts,  pre- 
senting the  successive  stages  of  the  work  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  in 
establishing  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  with  an  appropriate  introduction 
and  conclusion.  In  these  divisions  the  character  and  career  of  Jesus 
are  unfolded  in  their  connection  with  the  appropriate  Old  Testament 
exhibitions  of  the  Messiah.  The  historic  personage  is  thus  seen  side 
by  side  with  the  prophetic  ideal,  and  the  exact  correspondence  of  the 
two  is  made  apparent.  The  student  will  find  suggestions  and  guid- 
ance in  his  studies  from 

THE  OUTLINE  OP  MATTHEWS  GOSPEL. 

LiTBOiyuoTiOM.— The  Adrent  of  the  MessialL  Matthew  demonstrates,  by  way  of 
introdaction,  that  Jesus  had  the  origin  and  official  preparation,  of  the  Messiah  of 
the  Prophets.  Gh.  i:  1;  iv:  11. 

Pabt  L— The  Pablie  Proclamation  of  Messiah's  Kinflrdonu  Matthew  demon- 
strates that  JesQs  did  the  public  work  and  bore  the  public  character  of  Messiah, 
the  King  and  Prophet,  in  the  period  devoted  chiefly  to  the  proclamation  of  the 
coming  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  with  divine  power,  in  Galilee.  Ch.  iv:  12;  xvi:  12. 

Past  IL— Hie  IMstinct  and  Pablie  Claim  of  Messiahship.  Matthew  shows  that, 
after  the  rejection  and  the  retirement  from  the  public  ministry  in  Galilee,  Jesus 
openly  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  abundantly  proved  the  righteousness  of 
His  claim,  both  to  His  disciples  and  to  the  people.  Gh.  xvi:  13;  xxiii:  39. 

Pabt  IIL— The  Saerifloe  of  Messiah  the  Priest.  Matthew  demonstrates  that, 
after  His  public  rejection  by  the  Jews,  Jesus  fully  establishes  His  claim  to  be  the 
Messiah,  by  ftilflUing  the  Messianic  types  and  prophecies,  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  by  His  own  Priestly  Sacrifice.  Gh.  zxiv:  1; 
izvii:  6a. 

GoNaLvnoH.— The  Triumph  of  Messiah,  the  Risen  Sailor  and  Kinir*  Matthew 
shows  in  conclusion  that  Jesus,  after  His  death,  fully  established  His  claim  to  the 
Meflsiahship,  as  the  risen  Lord  and  Redeemer.  Gh.  xxviii:  1-20.* 

THE  GOSPEL  AGGORDING  TO  MATTHEW— FOR  THE  JEWS. 

INTRODUGTION.  Introd.  To  gain  the  ear  of  the  Jews, 

Ths  Osioni  or  Jesus  and  His  Pbkp-  Matthew  must  first  of  all  show  Jesus 

ABAI10H   lOB  His  WoKK  AS   Messiah.  had  the  Origin,  human  and  divine,  of 

Gh.  i:  1 ;  iv:  IL  the  Messiah,  and  the  Messianic  Prtpara- 

(Each  Gospel  has  its  characteristic  in-  tUm  for  His  work— thus  meeting  and 

troduction  suited  to  the  race  or  class  to  overcoming  their  prejudices  at  the  out- 

which  it  was  originally  addressed.)  set 

*  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  all  the  foregoing  topics  connected  with  the  Gos- 
pel according  to  Matthew,  see  the  author^  work  entitled  **  WK>)  Ibuar  Qos^Xa^ 
or,  lAs  Qotpifcr  aU  iht  Warid.'*    Funk  &  Wagnalls,  PuUiaVi^ttu 
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SECTION  L 

Thx  Prophetic  Orioik  or  Jisrs,  tbb 
MxssiAH.  i:  1;  ii:  23. 

(The  three  thingR  treated  under  Sec- 
tion I.  were  essential  to  the  Jewinh  con- 
ception of  the  Messiah.  Hence  the 
prominence  given  them  by  Matthew 
alone.) 

SUBJECT  I. 

The  Hitman,  Botal  Descent  or  Jesus, 
▲s  Messiah,  i:  1-17. 

(The  human  and  royal  descent  is  orged 
fir.st,  aH  being  most  likely  of  all  to  win 
and  fix  the  attention  of  the  Jews  at  that 
period  of  their  history.) 

CHAPTER  L 

1  Title  of  the  Genealogy.  The  book 
of  the  generation  [or,  hirih:  as  in  Ter. 
18]  of  Jesus  Christ  [Or.  Th6  gm^ 
aUygy  of  Jesus  C^m<],the  son  of  David, 
the  son  of  Abraham. 

2  Fii-Mt  Period—to  the  Monarchj. 

(The  first  period  traces  the  descent 
from  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faith- 
ful, the  Covenant  head  of  the  Messianic 
line.  This  was  the  fountain-head  of 
all  Messianic  hope.) 
Abraham  begat  Isaac;  and  Isaac  begat 
Jacob;  and  Jacob  begat  Judah  and 
his  brethren;  and  Judah  begat  Perez 

3  Zerah  of  Tamar ;  and  Perez  begat 
Hezron ;  and  Hezron  begat  Bam;  [Or. 

4  Aram]  and  Bam  begat  Amminadab ; 

5  and  Amminadab  begat  Nahshon;  and 
Nubsbon  begat  Salmon;  and  Salmon 
begat  Boaz  of  Bahab ;  and  Boaz  begat 

6  Obed  of  Buth;  and  Obed  begat  Jesse; 
and  Jesse  begat  David  the  king. 


Second  Period— to  the  Captirity. 

(The  second  period  traces  the  descent 
from  David  the  royal  head  of  the  Mes- 
sianic line,  through  the  period  of  na- 
tional glory  and  decline.) 
And  David  begat  Solomon  of  her 

7  thai  liad  been  the  wife  of  Uriah;  and 
Solomon  begat  Behoboam;  and  Be- 

8  boboam   begat  Abijah ;  and  Abijah 
begat    Asa    \Qtx.   Asaph.'\\   an^  KaSk 


Sect.  !•  He  must  prove  to  the  Jewi 
that  Jesus  had  the  PropketUi  Origbn  of 
Messiah:  (1)  descended  from  Abraham, 
and  from  David  by  the  royal  line;  (S) 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  t 
virgin,  and  "God  with  us;**  (3)  bom  in 
Bethlehem  and  brought  up  in  Nazareth. 

Sal^  L  The  Jews  would  not  listen 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  at  all  un- 
til shown  clearly  that  Jesus  had  the 
Human  and  Boyal  DuoetU  of  Messiah. 
Hence  ths  genealogy^  which  was  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  unquestionable 
authority.  The  Jew  bad  no  logical  way 
of  escape  from  it. 

1.  -  See  Gen.  v.  1.— Jesus*  The  proper 
name  of  our  Lord.  See  note  on  v.  21. 
— Christ.  His  official  name.  Hebrew, 
Messiah,  anointed.  Priests  (Lev.  viii: 
80),  kings  (1  Sam.  x:  1),  and  prophets 
(1  K.  xix:  16)  were  so  set  apart  So 
Jesus  to  His  offices. 

2.-Sonof  D.,tliemmof  A.  Proph- 
ecy had  led  the  Jews  to  expect  Messiah 
to  be  lineally  descended  from  both 
these. 

3.  Of  Tamar.— Jewish  writers  attempt 
to  represent  her  sins — as  also  those  of 
Bahab  (5)  and  Bathsheba  (6)— asfii- 
tuous  acts  committed  under  divine  di- 
rection. Bather,  God  chooaes  the  base 
things  to  humble  Jewiah  pride  (1  Cor. 
i:29). 

5. -Bath.  The  heathen  Moabitess  is 
also  exalted  by  God's  choice. 

6— David  t^e  King.  Matthew  girei 
the  iffvM  pedigrte  of  Jesus  as  Mes- 
siah and  King.  The  descent  must  be 
traced  by  the  legal  royal  Urn,  through 
Joseph  the  fstther  of  Jesus  in  Jewish 
law.  Luke  (iii.)  gives  the  actual  descai 
from  David  through  Nathan  and  Mary, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Gentile  world. 

8.— JorambegatUzziali.  Three  kings 
are  omitted  between  iheBe—Ahatksh  {2 
K.  ix:  29).  Joash  (2  K.  xii:  1),  Amaxlah 
(2  K.  xiv:  1) — after  the  Jewish  eastom, 
to  reduce  the  generations  to  14.  These 
kings  may  have  been  chosen  for  omis- 
sion because  they  were  descendants  of 
Jezebel,  and  both  wicked  and  insignifi- 
cant. Jehoiachim  is  afterward  omitted 
«&  \})ciA  ^i«A.tate  of  the  King  of  Egyp^ 
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begat  Jehoshaphat;  and  Jehosbaphat 

begat  Joram ;  ;  and  Joram  begat  Uz- 

9  ziah;  and  Uzziab  begat  Jotbam;  and 

Jotbnm  begat  Abaz;  and  Abaz  begat 

10  Hezekiab;  and  Hezekiah  begat  Ma- 
nasseb  ;  and  Manoseeb  begat  Amon 

11  [Gr.  Ann)8\\  and  Amon  begat  Jo- 
slab ;  and  Josiab  begat  Jccboniah 
and  bia  bretbren,  at  tbe  time  of  the 
carrying  away  [Or,  revMvoX  to  Rxby- 
km]  to  Babylon. 

12  Third  Period— to  the  Adrent 

(The  third  period  the  descent  by  tbe 
legal  royal  line,  through  the  long  for- 
eign domination,  thns  completing  the 
proof  of  the  Messianic  claims  of  Jesus 
from  the  public  records. ) 

And    after    the    carrying  away  to 

Babylon,  Jechoniah  begat  Shealtiel 

[Gr.  SaUithitl];  and  Shealtiel  begat 

13  Zernbbabel;  and  Zernblabel  begat 
Abiud;  and  Abind  begat  Eliakim; 

14  and  Eliakim  begat  Azor;  and  Azor 
begat  Sadoc;  and  Sadoc  begat  Achim ; 
and  Achim  begat  Elind;  and  Elind 

15  begat  Eleazar ;  and  Eleazar  begat 
Matthan;  and  Matthan  begat  Jacob; 

16  and  Jacob  begat  Joseph  the  husband 
of  Mary,  of  whom  was  bom  Jesus, 
who  is  called  Christ. 

Summary*  So  all  the  generations 

17  from  Abraham  unto  David  are  four- 
teen generations;  and  from  David 
nnto  the  carrying  away  to  Babylon 
fourteen  generations;  and  from  the 
*  carrying  away  to  Babylon  unto  the 
Christ  fourteen  generations. 

Jechoniah  to  Jesus  inclusive. 
iVbfe.  For  the  prophetic  references  to  the  Old  Testament^  showing  this  Gospel 
to  be  a  continued  comparison  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Scriptural  Messiah, 
WhyRw  Oospdsr  pp.  113-124. 

LESSONS. 
1.  Divine  grace  wisely  adapts   the      Such  is  the  history  of  families.     "The 

father  digs,  the  son  bigs,  the  grandson 
thigs."  (2)  With  representatives  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  classes  and  ranks 
of  society,  as  well  as  different  shades 
of  moral  character. 

4.  Prominence  in  any  relation  toChrist 
depends  on  closeness  of  resemblance 
to  Him.  Abnibam  and  David  are  more 
prominent  in  the  genealogy,  because 
they  are  typ\ca\  ol  C\ix\^\., 


and  the  destroyer  of  the  nation,  and 
Zedfki/ih  and  Assin  as  tools  of  the  King 
of  Babylon.  So  from  Rahab  to  David, 
366  years,  all  tbe  generations  but  four 
are  left  ont,  as  perhaps  unimportant 
and  to  bring  tbe  whole  within  the  14. 

11. — Begat*  Includes  descent  by 
adoption,  or  other  legal  succession, 
as  well  as  by  generation.  Jehoiachim  was 
uot  born  of  Josiab,  nor  SalaiJuel  of  Je- 
hoiachim. Ztrubbabel  was  the  nephew  of 
Salatbiel  (1  Chron.  iii:  17-19). 

16.— Husband  of  Mary*  Tbe  form  of 
expression  shows  the  genealogy  to  be 
that  of  Joseph,  the  lineal  descendant 
and  heir  of  David,  and,  in  Jewish  law,  as 
the  husband  of  Mary,  the  father  of  Jesus. 
See  V.  6.  Jesus  is  therefore  by  te^al 
right  (as  Luke  shows  him  to  be  by  nat- 
ural right)  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Da- 
vid.—Called  the  Christ*  Jesus  was  a 
common  name  among  the  Jews.  Joshua 
is  so  called  in  Heb.  iv:  8,  and  a  fellow- 
laborer  of  Paul,  Col.  iv:  11.  In  tbe  Gos- 
pels Jesus  is  commonly  distinguished 
from  others  bearing  the  same  name  by 
being  called  the  Nnzarene,  but  here  Mat- 
thew distinguishes  him  as  the  one  who 
at  the  time  of  his  writing  was  called  tJie 
Christ,  or  the  Messiah, 

17. — So  ally  etc*  To  aid  the  memory 
the  Three  Periods  are  summed  up  in 
14  generations  each.  In  order  to  make 
out  tbe  number,  the  first  period  must  be 
reckoned  from  Abraham  to  David  in- 
clusive; the  second,  from  David  to 
Josiab     inclusive ;     the    third,     from 


means  used  to  the  ends  in  view.  It 
takes  into  account  the  Jewish  origin, 
history,  character,  needs  and  prejudices, 
in  preparing  a  Gospel  for  the  Jews.  We 
should  imitate  tbe  divine  example. 

SL  The  Scriptures  differ  from  other 
books  in  the  instructiveness  of  even 
their  most  barren  parts.  The  mere  cat- 
alogue of  Christ's  ancestors  illustrates 
His  representative  humanity,  and  ere- 
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ates  eonfidenoe  in  Hin  claim  to  be  be- 
lieved OD  08  the  Savior  of  men. 

3.  ChriRt  came  from  a  family:  (1)  with 
a  typical  history.  It  had  riRen  from  the 
hnmble  ranks  of  life,  attained  to  power 
and  fame  (in  David,  etc.),  and  dwin- 
dled to  i)OTerty  on  its  way  to  extinction. 
SUBJECT  h. 

The  Dxtine  Obioin  of  Jesus  thx  Mes- 
siah AND  HlH  HCMAN  BlItTH,  OB  THE  IN- 
CARNATION,   ACGOBD    WITH    SCUPTUBB. — 

i:  18-21. 


EspoiMuil  and  MIneiiloiis  Coneep- 
tion,  and  the  Dlrine  Explanation. 

Now   the  birth   [or,   generaiiont  or 

18  origin]  of  Jesus  Christ  [Some  an- 
cient authorities  read  cf  th»  Ch!ns(\ 
wiis  on  this  wise:  When  his  mother 
Mary  had  been  betrothed  to  Jo- 
seph, before  they  came  together  she 
was  found  with  child  of  the  Holy 

19  Ghost  [or,  Hciy  Spini:  and  so  through- 
out this  book].  And  Joseph  her  hns- 
band,  being  a  righteous  man,  and 
not  willing  to  make  her  a  public  ex- 
ample, was  minded  to  put  her  away 

20  privily.  But  when  he  thought  on 
these  things,  behold,  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a  dream, 
saying,  Joseph,  thou  son  of  David, 
fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy 
wife:  for  that  which  is  [Qr.  begotten] 
conceived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

21  And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son;  and 
thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesitb;  for 
it  is  he  that  shall  save  his  people 
from  their  sins. 


6.  Observe  the  grace  of  God  which 
chose  the  lowest  point  in  the  history  of 
the  family  and  honored  it  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Messiah.  From  the 
humblest  positions  God  often  calls  His 
chosen  instruments  of  power,  that  the 
glory  may  be  all  His  own. 

Sniy*  IL  The  Messiah  was  not  onl j 
to  be  the  Son  of  Abraham,  and  the  Boyal 
Son  of  David;  he  was  also  to  be  bora 
mysteriously  of  a  virgin  and  to  be 
"Emanuel,"  God  incarnate.  Matthew 
therefore  next  presents  the  account  of 
the  actual  origin  of  Jesns,  including  His 
miraculous  conception  and  human  birth 
as  Jesxts,  Jah-Hoshea,  the  Jehovah-Sav- 
ior, or  Ood  with  ils. 

18. — Origin.  Includes  both  concep- 
tion and  birth. — Espoosed*  Joseph  was 
even  there,  in  accordance  with  the  Old 
Test,  custom  (Gen.  xzix:  21;  Dent,  xxii; 
24),  called  the  hu^Hjmd  of  Mary.  Jeans 
was  bom  of  an  espoused  virgin,  that  His 
lineage  might  be  traced  through  Joseph, 
the  heir  of  David. 

19.— Riglite4NlS.  That  is,  a  strict  ob- 
server of  the  Mosaic  Law.  That  Law 
laid  down  two  conrses:  the  first,  open 
exposure  and  death  by  stoning  (Dent, 
xxii:  23);  the  second,  privately  sending 
away  with  a  writing  of  divorcement  with- 
out giving  the  reason.  (Deut  xxiv:  1). 
Shut  up  to  the  Law  by  his  sense  of  jns- 
tice,  Joseph  chose  the  more  merdfol 
way. 

20.— Son  of  David.  A  recognition 
of  his  heirship  to  David. — Of  the  Holj 
Ghost.  By  the  direct  power  of  God, 
and  hence  free  from  that  corrupt  and 
sinful  nature  inherited  by  all  who  are 
descended  from  Adam  by  ordinary  gen- 
eration. The  Lamb  without  spot  or 
blemish  (Ex.  xii:  6). 

21.  —  Jesos.  Same  as  Joshua,  com- 
pounded of  Jah  and  Soshea,  meaning 
not  Savior  simply,  but  the  Jehovah-Saiy 
ior. 

For,  etc  With  God  names  embody 
realities.— His  people.  First,  Israel; 
then,  the  spiritual  IsraoL— From  their 
sins.  The  essential  idea  of  salvation. 


{Concluded  in  January  Number.) 
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IL— STUDIES  IN  THE  PSALMS. 

NO.    II. 

By  Pbof.  John  De  Witt,  D.D.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

PSALM  XLVI. 

[lOB  THB  GHXBF  MI78IOIAN.        BT  TRB  SONS  07  KOBAH.         UPON  AIAMOTH.        A  BONO.] 

1  God  is  on  onr  side,  a  refage  and  fortress; 

A  help  in  distress,  to  be  found  without  fail. 

2  Therefore  we  fear  not  when  the  earth  is  changed, 
The  mountains  overthrown  in  the  heart  of  the  seas; 

3  Let  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  foam ; 

Let  the  mountains  quake  with  their  swelling  1    [Selah.] 

4  A  riYor  floweth,  whose  streams  make  glad  the  city  of  God, 

In  the  holy  tabernacle  of  the  Most  High  1 

5  God  is  in  her  midst;  she  cannot  be  OTerthrown; 

God  helpeth  her  at  the  earliest  dawn. 

6  The  nations  roared,  kingdoms  were  overthrown; 

When  He  uttered  His  voice,  the  earth  melted. 

7  Jehovah  of  Hosts  is  with  ns; 

The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  defence.    [Selah.] 

8  Ck>me,  behold  what  Jehovah  hath  done. 

What  desert  silence  He  hath  brought  upon  the  earth; 

9  He  Btilleth  wars  to  the  earth's  bounds; 

He  shivereth  the  bow,  and  breaketh  the  spear; 
The  chariots  he  bumeth  with  fire. 

10  Cease  ye,  and  know  that  I  am  God; 
I  will  be  exalted  among  the  nations, 

I  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth. 

11  Jehovah  of  Hosts  is  with  us; 

The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  defence.    [Selah.] 

— •*  Th/6  Prai8€  Songs  qf  Israe/,"  lUvistd  EiUUm, 

Phbbe  can  be  little  doubt  that  Hengstenberg  and  other  distinguished 
authorities  are  right  in  finding  the  historic  occasion  of  this  Psalm  in 
the  sudden  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  before  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  days  of  Hezekiah.  The  confidence  and  insolence  of  the 
Assyrian  invaders,  whose  march  of  conquest  had  hitherto  proved  re- 
sistless, are  vividly  portrayed  in  Is.  xxxvi,  xzxvii.  The  leader  of  the 
mighty  host,  representing  the  most  powerful  kingdom  then  existing, 
seemed  fully  warranted  in  his  contemptuous  and  defiant  boasting  by 
indisputable  facts:  ''Let  not  Hezekiah  deceive  you,  saying,  'the 
Lord  will  deliver  us; '  hath  any  of  the  gods  of  the  nations  delivered 
his  land  out  of  the  hand  of  the  King  of  Assyria  ? '' 

But  Israel  is  now  to  enjoy  a  manifestation  of  divine  power  in  her 
behalf,  second  only  to  that  which  had  been  witnessed  in  Egypt.  In  a 
moment,  by  a  blow  direct  from  heaven,  the  pride  of  the  conqueror  is 
humbled,  and  he  retreats  in  dismay.  "  The  fall  of  so  great  a  worldly 
power  at  so  unexpected  a  time,  and  in  contn&t  mV^ti  ^xiOki  ^^^^  ^v- 
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ternal  resources  as  Judah  possessed,  was  bound  to  awaken  in  every 
way  joy  and  exultation  as  well  as  prof ounder  reflection."     (Ewald.) 

The  first  strophe,  vs.  1-3,  brings  out  the  general  truth  of  the  safety 
of  those  in  whose  behalf  divine  power  is  enlisted,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  wildest  commotions,  when  the  earth  is  shaken  to  its  centre,  and 
all  things  seem  falling  into  ruin. 

The  second  strophe,  vs.  4-7,  exhibits  more  particularly  the  safety 
of  Zion,  the  place  chosen  by  God  for  Ilis  abode  among  men,  from 
which  all  gracious  influences  descend  in  living  streams,  and  which  He 
will  maintain  in  beauty  and  strength,  while  under  his  judgments 
opposing  kingdoms  shall  tumble  into  ruin,  and  in  the  heat  of  his  wrath 
the  solid  earth  shall  be  dissolved. 

In  the  third  strophe,  vs.  8-11,  the  completed  result  of  the  recent 
divine  interposition  is  celebrated  in  joyful  song.  The  uproar  has 
ceased.  The  enemy  before  the  pride  of  whose  power  the  chosen  peo- 
ple had  so  lately  trembled  in  deadly  fear,  is  put  to  silence,  the  in<tni- 
ments  of  war  are  destroyed,  and  peace  is  restored  to  the  wearied  aiul 
exhausted  earth 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  poet  had  idealized  recent  historic  events,  as 
connected  with  the  great  divine  forces  that  are  ever  working  in  defence 
of  truth  and  right  against  the  evil  and  wrong  that  have  so  long  been  de- 
fiant and  dominant  in  the  world.  This  wonderful  deliverance  is  before 
his  mind  as  suggestive  of  the  final  deliverance  of  the  Church  from 
oppression  and  suffering,  of  a  time  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah 
when  evil  shall  be  forever  vanquished,  righteousness  covering  the 
earth  like  a  river,  and  pefice  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  In  this  as|)ect 
this  song  of  praise  is  of  permanent  value.  It  will  be  recognized  as  the 
inspired  basis  of  Luther's  magnificent  choral,  "  Einfeste  Burg  ist  miser 
GotC 

The  following  are  the  principal  changes  in  the  translation  from  that 
of  the  Authorized  Version. 

Ver.  1  a.  "  Jehovah  is  on  our  side."  The  rendering  of  the  Author- 
ized Version  is  possible,  but  would  more  likely  have  been  expressed  by 
the  attachment  of  the  prgnominal  suffix  to  the  noun  than  by  ^j^  D'H^K- 

The  emphatic    position  of  ^^h,  and  its  evident  antithetic  reference 

to  the  world  power  arrayed  against  the  chosen  people,  are  decidedly 
in  favor  of  translating  as  in  I\s.  cxxiv:  1,  2,  "If  it  had  not  been  the 
Lord  who  was  on  our  side.  So  v  in  cxviii:  6,  "The  Lord  is  on  my 
side,  I  will  not  fear." 

The  abstract  form  ty,  "strength,"  the  latter  of  the  following  nouns 
stands  for  the  concrete  Tyo*  a  fortress  or  stronghold^  as  not  unfre- 
quently  elsewhere  This  corresponds  with  the  preceding  noun.  The 
idea  is  not  that  of  strength  imparted,  but  of  protection. 

Ver.  1  h.  The  expression  "  very  present  help,"  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  docs  not  lran?>\alc  t\\e  II^Vjt^^.    Tha  rendering  substituted 
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follows  the  Hebrew  order,  and  is  literal,  if  the  translation  "  without 
faiV^  is  admissible  for  the  final  adverb  nKD.  It  usually  qualifies  ad- 
jectives in  the  sense  very,  exceedingly.  By  common  consent  it  here 
adds  strong  affirmation  to  both  parts  of  the  preceding  statement,  that 
God  is  a  helper  in  distress,  and  that  He  may  be  found.  On  this  prin- 
ciple Perowne  translates  "  A  help  in  distress  he  is  very  surely  found." 
But  we  prefer  the  gerundive  rendering  of  the  participle,  "  is  to  he 
foundy^  to  the  simple  passive. 

Ver.  2.  "  When  the  earth  is  changed."  The  verb  is  elsewhere  used 
of  exchange^  or  bartering  one  thing  for  another,  and  so  describes  a 
radical  change  in  appearance  or  condition.     (See  Revised  O.  T.) 

The  hypothetical  "  though  "  in  this  verse,  twice  repeated  in  the  verse 
following,  is  unwarranted  in  either  case.  In  the  first  instance  we  have 
simply  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  with  the  preposition  "  in  ^^=in  the 
tims  of  J  like  the  Latin  gerundive  in  mutando.  The  following  line, 
"  the  mountains  overthrown,"  etc.,  has  the  same  construction,  which 
is  very  frequent  in  Hebrew.  The  early  translators  failed  to  see  that 
the  Psalmist  is  not  drawing  upon  his  imagination  for  possible  convul- 
sions in  the  frame  of  nature,  in  which  he  would  maintain  his  trust  in 
God,  but  is  describing  in  figurative  language  actual  events.  A  com- 
parison of  vs.  2,  3,  with  V.  6,  identifies  the  change  of  the  earth  with 
the  desolation  of  war,  the  roar  of  the  waves  with  the  roar  of  nations, 
and  tottering  mountains  with  tottering  kingdoms — all  among  the  palp- 
able facts  of  recent  history. 

An  important  change  is  the  substitution  of  "  overthrown  in  the 
heart  of  the  seas  "  for  "  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,"  The  Re- 
vised Old  Testament  gives  "  moved  "  for  "  carried,"  to  correspond  with 
the  translation  of  the  same  verb  in  vs.  5,  6,  and  uniformly  elsewhere 
in  the  authorized  version.  But  this  is  a  feeble  and  always  inadequate 
rendering.  The  Hebrew  DUD  always  means  to  shake  or  totter^  except 
where  the  context,  as  here,  suggests  the  stronger  idea  of  falling  or 
absolute  overthrow.  In  our  Psalm  this  is  affirmed,  of  mountains,  and 
of  the  world  kingdoms,  but  Zion,  sustained  by  Almighty  power,  can- 
not be  overthrown. 

Ver.  3.  The  verbs  are  both  in  the  grammatical  imperfect^  without 
any  particle  preceding.  They  may  be  translated  as  present^  but  their 
absolute  and  emphatic  position  indicates  that  they  are  pdssivesy  and 
we  so  render  them. 

Ver.  4  describes  a  river  that  reminds  one  of  the  river  of  the  water 
of  life,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven.  The  "  streams  " 
/D^aps)  as  in  Ps.  1:  3;  Pro  v.  xxi:  1,  are  artificial  channels  or 
acqueducts  for  distribution. 

An  important  question  arises  with  reference  to  the  construction  of 
4  3.  The  accepted  rendering  treats  it  as  appositional,  making  "  the 
city  of  God  "  and  "  the  holy  place  of  the  saT\cl\x2kTy  oi  xXi^i^Vci^x.^Y^O'* 
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(Authorized  Version)  identical.  But  the  latter  would  seem  more  prob- 
al)ly  to  have  reference  to  the  Temple,  in  connection  with  whose  holy 
orilinances  grace  is  dispensed  to  the  worshipers  of  God.  It  is  equally 
consistent  with  Hebrew  usage  to  regard  Chp  {the  sanctuart/)  as  an 
adverbial  accusative  of  place.  The  river  in  its  full  flow  is  "  in  the 
holy  tabernacle  of  the  Most  High,"  and  from  thence  its  waters  are 
conveyed  to  the  dwellings  and  inhabitants  of  the  favored  city.  This 
>(>lution  seems  to  give  clearness  and  beauty  to  the  description,  con- 
iiocting  the  refreshment  and  blessing  provided  by  the  people  of  God 
with  institutions  of  worship  as  the  appointed  means  of  grace. 

We  only  yet  note  the  eighth  verse,  where  the  word  translated 
^'  desolations  "  appears  to  be  used  in  its  literal  etymological  sense  of 
absolute  quiety  as  of  one  who  has  been  stricken  dumb.  It  is  then 
<  ransf erred  to  a  desert^  or  any  desolate  place  where  perfect  quiet  pre- 
vails. The  word  seems  here  to  refer,  not  to  desolationSy  whether 
wrought  by  war  or  by  more  immediate  divine  judgment,  but  simply 
to  the  hush  that  prevails  when  the  tumult  of  war  and  the  shouts  of 
battle  have  ceased.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  verse,  as  con- 
tinuing explicatively  the  same  thought: 

He  Btilleth  war  to  the  earth*8  bonnda; 
He  shiyereth  the  bow,  and  breaketh  the  spear; 
The  chariots  He  bameth  with  ftre. 


IIL— EVANGELIZATION  OF  OUR  CITIES. 

NO.  III. 

By  Oboboe  F.  Pentbcost,  D.D.,  Bbooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HOW   SHALL   WB   BVANOELIZB  THEM? 

Thb  deplorable  condition  of  our  cities,  the  godlessness  of  the 
great  bulk  of  their  population,  is  apparent  to  the  sight  of  any  man 
who  has  eyes  to  see.  The  hindrances  and  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
evangelizing  them,  both  in  the  nature  of  the  case  and  in  the  present 
condition  and  methods  of  the  Church,  must  be  equally  apparent  to 
all  candid  men.  Assuming  that  the  case  is  truly  stated  in  my  former 
papers,  and  assuming  further  that  we  are  really  in  earnest  in  our  desire 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  God  toward  these  unevangelized  masses  of 
men  and  women,  the  question  presents  itself:  How  shall  we  evan- 
gelize the  cities? 

L — BY  TAKING  A  BETTEB  POSITION. 

1.  We  must  honeatly  and  fearlessly  recognize  the  situation.  There 
is  a  class  of  Christians  who  are  wholly  given  over  to  a  wicked  optim- 
ism, who  refuse  to  see  the  evil  case  in  which  we  are  fallen.  They 
will  point  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  world  at  large,  to  the 
advance  of  the  Church  in  social  position,  to  the  high  culture  of  its 
ministry,  its  increasing  wealth,  its  magnificent  and  costly  church  build- 
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ings,  its  great  societies,  its  large  benevolences,  etc.  But  this  is  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  things.  From  the  spire  of  Trinity  Church  we  may  see  the 
great  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  stretched  out  under  our  eyes. 
Three  hundred  church  spires  stand  clear-cut  against  the  sky.  The 
beholder  is  impressed  with  this  testimony  to  the  presence  and  power 
of  Christianity,  with  its  apparent  pre-eminence  over  commerce  and 
the  lower  life  that  reigns  below.  But,  descend  from  that  lofty  height 
and  walk  through  the  crowded  streets;  count  the  thousands  of  saloons 
and  other  active  agencies  of  the  Evil  One;  behold  the  cities'  devoted- 
ness  to  mammon;  their  crowds  of  pleasure-seekers;  their  squalid  thou- 
sands; hearken  to  the  ribald  and  profane  language  of  the  inhabitants* 
and  thread  the  quarters  more  densely  populated — now  largely  aban- 
doned by  the  Church — ^and  the  picture  is  changed.  Now  we  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  upon  the  whole  mass  Christianity  is  making  but 
little  impression.  If  we  say,  surely  the  Sabbath  day  will  reveal  a 
different  state  of  things,  we  have  but  to  make  a  round  of  the  churches 
to  discover  that  the  seating  capacity  of  the  buildings  set  apart  to  the 
worship  of  God  is  lamentably  out  of  proportion  to  the  population. 
Even  on  tliis  basis  of  proportion  the  churches  are  fairly  estimated  to 
be  but  half,  or  less  than  half  filled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  streets 
are  thronged  on  every  bright  Sabbath  with  vast  multitudes  of  high 
and  low;  shops  and  stores  are  open  and  busy  with  trade;  a  steady 
stream  of  people  is  passing  in  and  out  the  back  doors  of  saloons;  and 
watering-places  and  pleasure  resorts  are  crowded  with  the  thouglit- 
less  and  godless  throng.  The  un-churched  multitudes  visible  to  the 
eye  in  fair  and  pleasant  weather  are  not  housed  in  the  church  in  win- 
ter and  on  unpleasant  days,  but  are  reinforced  by  the  fair-weather 
churchgoers,  who  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  "  patronize "  the 
Almighty  at  any  cost  of  convenience  or  personal  discomfort. 

Let  us  recognize  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  Church  is  not  reaching 
the  masses:  the  masses  are  not  drawn  to  the  Chi!irch.  There  is  a  great 
gulf  betwixt  the  two,  and  it  is  becoming  "  a  great  gulf  fixed."  How 
shall  we  bridge  that  gulf,  so  that  we  may  go  to  them  and  they  may 
come  to  us?  We  must  first  recognize  the  existence  of  the  gulf  before 
we  will  think  of  bridging  it. 

2.  We  must  surrender  our  false  Church  pride  and  our  wrong  theory 
of  the  function  of  the  Church.  It  is  dinned  into  our  ears,  whenever  the 
subject  is  broached,  that  the  church  (meaning,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  the  church  building)  is  the  divinely-appointed  place  in  which  to 
preach.  I£  the  people  want  to  be  saved,  let  them  come  to  the  churches; 
they  are  open — at  least  for  two  op  three  hours  during  one  day  of  the 
week.  If  at  the  church  door  there  is  scant  hospitality,  and  access  is 
made  difficult  by  reason  of  high  pew  rents  and  social  caste,  still  even 
the  poor-T-and  certainly  the  well-to-do — will  be  welcome,  or,  at  least* 
allowed  to  come.     ^^  Are  we  to  leave  the  chutcVi^%^  «xA  ^ci  ^ctitol  v^  ^^<^u 
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people  and  confess  that  the  *  Church '  is  not  equal  to  her  work,  and 
that  we  must  a<lopt  other  measures  to  reach  the  people  ?"  This  is  the 
language  of  a  distinguished  city  pastor.  There  is,  without  doubt,  a 
very  strong  feeling  in  this  direction,  if  it  is  not  always  so  frankly 
confessed.  Certainly  we  have  heard  it  expressed  in  private  conversa- 
tion and  public  address,  not  once  nor  twice,  but  many  times.  Now, 
if  we  are  to  evangelize  the  cities,  we  must  abandon  any  theory  of  the 
mission  of  the  Church  which  forbids  our  leaving  our  pulpits  and  going 
to  the  people  wherever  they  are.  The  3f aster  indeed  says,  to  the 
sinner,  ^^Come  unto  me  ";  but  to  us  He  has  said,  *^Go  ye  and  preach." 
Preach  in  the  church,  by  all  means,  to  the  churchgoer;  but,  go  out  of 
the  church,  to  the  non-churchgoer.  This  hugging  the  church  is  a  kind 
of  inshore  method  of  fishing,  and  we  are  sadly  saying  to  the  Master, 
"We  have  toiled  all  night  and  have  taken  nothing":  to  which,  if  we 
listen,  we  may  even  now  hear  Him  reply, "  Cast  your  nets  on  the  other 
side  "-—on  the  side  where  the  non-churchgoers  are.  "  Launch  out  into 
the  deep,"  where  the  vast  unchurched  masses  arei.  Surely  this  is  a 
matter  where  all  pride  of  church  and  church  machinery  must  be  aban- 
doned. A  good  fisherman  will  follow  after  the  fish  and  haunt  their 
haunts.  Let  us  do  likewise.  The  Church  has  been  too  long  with  face 
tunuMl  in  toward  herself;  she  is  failing  through  the  operation  of 
ecclesiastical  centripetancy. 

3.  Bes]}o7}8ibility  mmt  be  recognized.  The  responsibility  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  masses  must  rest  somewhere;  somebody  is  re 
sponsible.  If  the  Church  is  the  divinely-appointed  instrumentality 
through  which  to  do  the  work,  then  the  Church  must  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility and  do  the  work.  That  responsibility  does  not  belong  to 
any  one  denomination  alone,  but  to  each  denomination  and  to  every 
church.  If  there  were  but  a  single  church  in  Brooklyn  it  would  be 
responsible  for  the  evangelizing  of  the  whole  city.  If  it  is  objected, 
"  no  one  church  could  do  it,"  I  answer,  "  So  might  the  first  disciples 
have  said  when  they  were  bidden  to  evangelize  the  whole  world — a 
muoh  greater  responsibility;  yet  so  thoroughly  did  they  do  their  work 
that,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostle  they  had  preached  the  gospel 
"  to  every  creature  which  is  under  heaven  "  (Col.  i :  23).  This  may  be 
a  "  noble  hyperbole,"  but  it  indicates  at  least  that  the  evangelist  had 
visited  all  known  countries,  and  had  preached  to  all  classes  of  people; 
to  the  Jews  and  devout  persons  (churchgoers)  in  the  synagogues  on 
the  Sabbath  days,  and  to  the  non-churchgoers  in  the  market-places 
"  between  the  Sabbaths."  If  your  Church  and  mine  is  not  responsible, 
then  whose  Church  is  ?  If  you  and  I  shift  responsibility,  then  who 
may  not?  As  a  rule,  we  do  not  accept  responsibility — neither 
churches,  ministers,  nor  laymen.  "  Our  responsibility  ends  with  the 
maintenance  of  our  church,"  said  a  minister  of  prominence  in  the 
writer's  liearing  recently.     "  When  we  build  a  church,  support  a  min- 
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ister,  and  maintam  the  ordinances,  our  responsibility  is  at  an  end." 
Who,  then,  shall  weep  with  Christ  over  the  hungry  or  starving  multi- 
tudes who  are  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd  ?  There  is  not  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  who  has  become  joined  to  Christ,  who  is  not  respons- 
ible. The  minister,  the  merchant,  the  professional  man  and  the  work- 
ing man;  the  working  woman  and  the  mother  in  her  domestic  circle; 
the  housekeeper  in  the  midst  of  her  servants,  and  the  ''  lady  "  in  her 
social  circle — all  these  are  responsible.  This  responsibility  accepted 
and  discharged,  the  mass  would  soon  be  evangelized. 

II.    MEANS   TO   THE   END. 

Assuming  that  we  recognize  the  situation,  are  ready  to  abandon 
church  pride  in  the  matter,  and  confess  that  we  are  so  far  failing  by 
present  methods  to  evangelize  the  masses,  and  that  we  accept  our  re- 
sponsibility and  are  ready  to  give  up  the  habit  of  localizing  our 
interests  within  too  narrow  church  limits,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

1.  Preach  the  Word,  By  this  I  mean  that  we  are  to  remember  that 
it  is  not  by  churching  the  people,  but  by  preaching  the  gospel,  that 
men  are  to  be  saved.  '^It  has  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of 
preaching  to  save  them  that  believe."  The  gospel  must  be  preached 
to  every  creature.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  employment  of  Bible 
women  and  the  distributing  of  tracts,  much  good  as  both  these  agen- 
cies are  doing,  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  commission.  The  public  proc- 
lamation of  the  gospel  of  God  to  every  creature  is  the  least  that  we 
can  do,  and  be  clear  of  the  blood  of  men's  souls. 

2.  Rearrange  our  church  Services.  I  agree  that  the  church  should 
assemble  in  its  own  proper  house  and  place,  to  be  instructed  and  built 
up  "  on  our  most  holy  faith."  To  this  end  I  favor  even  the  pew-sys- 
tem, by  which  each  family  or  individual  has  their  or  his  pew  or  sit- 
ting. Moreover,  I  agree  that  pew-rental,  or  some  equivalent  system, 
is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  public  worship  of  God ;  but  I 
would  limit  the  work  of  the  teacher  and  the  reservation  of  pews  to  the 
morning  service.  It  is  enough.  Moreover,  most  ministers  will  admit 
that  they  preach  to  but  comparatively  few  of  their  morning  audience 
in  the  evening,  or  at  the  second  service.  If  the  evening  does  not 
show  "  a  beggarly  array  of  empty  benches,"  it  is  because  they  are 
filled  with  "  strangers  cordially  welcomed,"  and  the  "  young  people," 
and  the  sleepy  Sunday  morning  loungers,  who  do  not  get  up  early 
enough  to  go  to  church  in  the  morning,  or  are  too  indifferent;  and 
who  go  at  night  (visiting  round),  because  they  have  nowhere  else  to 
go,  or  at  least  nowhere  else  where  they  care  to  go.  Now  shall  we  re- 
peat the  morning  service,  excepting  that  we  preach  or  read  another 
sermon  ?  I  say  no.  What,  then  ?  Make  the  house  free  at  nighty  or 
at  the  second  service.  Not  by  the  courtesy  of  pew-holders,  but  in  fact, 
so  that  the  comer  may  enter  and  take  his  seat  wherever  he  or  she 
pleases  without  being  made  to  feel  that  ti;iey  aT^\xi\x\idL\si%^ca  %^»\<^:^^^ 
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occupying  a  charity-seat  at  the  expense  of  some  pew-holder.  Have 
a  simple  but  hearty  service  of  song,  using  such  popular  hymns  as  will 
enable  all  the  jKiople  to  "  join  in"  it.  People,  as  a  rule,  loye  to  sing, 
when  the  choir  will  give  them  a  chance,  and  the  minister  will  give 
out  a  hymn  and  tune  which  they  can  sing.  Let  the  sermon  be  sim- 
I)le,  direct,  and  evangelistic.  By  this  I  mean  a  presentation  of  the 
way  of  life  to  the  unconverted,  urging  and  pleading  with  them  to 
accept  Christ  an<i  abandon  sin.  Let  there  be  an  after-meeting  for 
testimony,  prayer,  and  inquiry.  Draw  the  net  and  see  if  any  souls 
have  been  caught.  The  writer  has  conducted  such  a  service  as  this 
for  years  past,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  church  is  not  full,  and  that 
some  souls  are  not  brought  into  the  kingdom.  In  such  a  service  an 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  Christians,  otherwise  idle,  to  do  per- 
sonal work  with  souls ;  it  also  enables  Christians  who  have  a  mind 
to  the  work  to  bring  their  unconverted  friends  to  the  sanctuary  with 
the  reasonable  hope  that  they  may  be  converted.  One  reason  why 
there  are  so  few  soul-winners  in  the  church  is  that  there  are  so  few 
services  that  are  directed  to  that  end.  I  know  a  large  number  of  Chris- 
tians who  have  been  trained  to  great  skill  and  efficiency  in  soul-win- 
ning in  connection  with  the  "  evangelistic  "  evening  service. 

3.  Make  a  long  arm:  bridge  the  chasni.  The  children  of  this  world 
are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  we.  If  the  primitive  wagon  and 
stage-coach  are  too  slow,  and  are  inadequate  for  travel  and  freiglit, 
the  children  of  the  world  invent  and  adopt  the  railway.  If  the  sail- 
ing-vessel is  too  slow  and  uncertain,  they  put  steamers  on  the  ocean 
routes.  If  the  Government  postal-service  will  not  deliver  letters  fast 
enough,  they  invent  and  work  the  telegraph  and  telephone.  They  do 
not  scruple  to  abandon  an  old  method  for  a  new  one,  or  at  least  sup- 
plement their  old  and  inadequate  methods  with  new  ones.  If  the 
ferry  will  not  suffice  to  carry  the  100,000  people  who  daily  pass  from 
Brooklyn  to  New  York  and  back  again,  with  ease  and  swiftness,  a 
bridge  is  swung  in  the  air  across  the  river,  stretching  from  City  Hall 
to  City  Hall.  If  customers  do  not  come  to  the  warehouse  and  store 
to  buy  their  goods,  merchants  send  the  "  drummer "  and  commercial 
traveler  to  their  customers.  If  the  customer  does  not  put  in  an  or- 
der for  goods,  he  is  reminded  by  letter  or  circular  of  the  fact,  and  is 
invited  to  come.  Commerce  does  not  exist  for  the  wagon  or  stage- 
coach, the  railway  and  steamer,  but  these  for  commerce.  So  the 
church  as  an  evangelizing  agency  is  to  exist  for  the  people,  and  not 
the  people  for  the  church.  It  is  therefore  the  business  of  the  church 
to  devise  all  new  means  and  use  them  as  auxiliaries  and  supplements 
to  the  regular  services,  in  order  to  reach  the  people. 

4.  Take  possession  of  every  available  Theatre^  Hiall,  Academy^  or 
JSkati7ig-Iiinky  a?id  use  it  as  a  Preachiiig  Station.  I  am  reminded 
thsLt  commerce  has  taken  po«&e^^\o\i  oi  on^  W^  vaidold  chorch-build- 
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ing  in  Brooklyn  (Dr.  Spencer's),  and  turned  it  into  a  warehouse  ;  and 
that  the  devil  has  taken  two  more,  and  turned  them  into  theatres 
within  the  past  three  years,  and  we  have  built  no  new  ones  to  take 
the  places  of  these,  within  the  same  time.  But  for  other  reasons,  I 
would  take  these  places.  The  people  will  not,  or  at  least  do  not,  come 
to  our  churches  ;  they  do  not  feel  at  home  with  us  (perhaps  we  do  not 
make  them  feel  so).  The  old  controversy  between  the  gold  ring  and 
the  vile  raiment  has  come  down  from  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem  to 
the  last  church  in  New  York.  The  nnevangelized  masses  are  prej* 
udiced  against  the  churches,  rightly  or  wrongly,  and  we  cannot  over- 
come that  prejudice  by  argument  or  appeal.  It  is  vain  to  stand  in 
our  pulpits  and  denounce  them,  and  then  blame  them  for  not  coming. 
It  is  better  to  go  to  them  with  a  loving  message;  meet  them  on  their 
own  ground;  preach  in  places  where  they  are  in  the  habit  of  going; 
give  the  gospel  to  them  without  money  and  without  price — and  thu» 
prove  to  them  that  we  do  care  for  their  souls,  and  that  we  seek  not 
their  money  for  our  churches,  but  their  souls  for  Christ. 

It  is  urged  that  men  and  women  converted  in  such  places  do  not 
come  into  the  church.  If  they  do  not,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  church,  and 
not  of  the  people;  but  even  if  such  were  the  case,  is  it  not  better  that  a 
man  be  brought  into  the  Kingdom,  even  if  he  never  gets  into  a  church 
(organization),  than  to  be  left  to  die  in  his  sins  ?  But  if  the  Church 
would  take  and  use  these  places  for  Christ  and  souls,  they  would  win 
thousands  of  souls  to  Christ,  and  lead  them  into  the  churches  where 
they  might  and  would  be  trained  for  service.  We  need  not  and  must 
not  mince  our  words.  Many  souls  converted  in  warm  and  earnest 
evangelistic  services  outside  the  church  walls  are  chilled  dji^  frozen 
by  the  atmosphere  they  find  in  the  churches.  Moreover,  the  Church 
does  nothing  to  show  these  people  that  they  will  be  heartily  welcomed 
into  the  household  of  faith.  There  is  a  popular  conviction,  and  to  a 
large  extent  it  is  well-grounded,  that  ministers  and  churches  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  any  earnest  work  for  souls  outside  the  walls  of  the 
"  consecrated  edifice."  I  have  heard  one  of  our  eminent  city  paston^ 
declare  that  he  would  not  preach  the  Gospel  in  a  theatre,  or  skating- 
rink,  or  Academy  of  Music  ;  that  he  did  not  want  any  bridge  either, 
to  let  the  Church  go  down  to  the  people  who  went  to  these  places,  or 
by  means  of  which  these  people  might  be  led  into  the  ^^  church  across 
the  chasm."  In  effect,  he  declared  that  such  places  were  on  the  devil's 
ground,  and  that  the  people  who  went  there  might  go  to  the  devil, 
he  would  not  go  off  consecrated  ground  to  save  them.  Alas  for  us^ 
if  the  Son  of  God  had  not  come  on  to  the  "  devil's  ground,"  when  He 
came  into  this  world  "  lying  in  the  wicked  one"  to  redeem  and  save 
us.  Our  pastoral  brother  would  save  a  man,  if  he  could,  who  was 
drowning  in  dean  water;  but  if  he  should  fall  in  a  vile  and  fitthx^ 
stream,  then  let  him  drown.   Alas  for  the  man  N<f\io  i^^  «ixi\»ii%xX!lv^n^^> 
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)f  we  are  all  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side  with  the  priest  and  the  Le- 
vito.  The  Samaritan  evangelist  is  the  true  neighbor.  We  must  go 
to  the  rescue  of  souls  wherever  thej  are,  make  a  long  arm  and  reach 
them. 

5.  Restore  and  Foster  the  Order  of  JSvangelist  in  the  Hanks  of  (he 
Ministry,  I  agree  that  every  pastor  should  be  an  evangelist,  as  far 
as  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  the  unrepentant  is  concerned;  but,  that 
being  so,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  the  Church 
as  a  distinct  gift,  the  evangelist  (Eph.  iv:  11) — ^men  gifted  and  called 
to  that  distinct  work.  The  pastoral  and  teaching  gifts  tiave  been 
trained  and  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  the  evangelistic  gift.  ^^  Good 
evangelists  are  rare."  No  doubt,  because  they  are  not  recognized. 
It  is  only  when  an  evangelist,  by  sheer  force  of  success,  compels  the 
Church  to  hear  his  message  that  he  is  recognized;  and  so  little  is  he 
supported  by  pastors  and  churches  that  he  is  driven  out,  and  then 
denounced  as  an  Ismaelite  in  the  ministry.  If  there  are  *^  raw  and 
callow  evangelists"  whose  "doctrine  is  crude  and  unsound,"  who 
**  liave  more  zeal  than  knowledge,"  it  is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  the 
fault  of  the  Church.  What  Seminary  among  them  all  seeks  to  edu- 
cate and  train  evangelists?  What  one  among  them  all  but  that  would 
discourage  any  young  man  who  should  make  application  to  study, 
that  he  might  "  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist  ?"  Or  what  one  in  all 
the  land  is  there  that  could  train  a  young  man  for  evangelistic  work? 
What  church  in  all  the  land  has  in  it,  occupying  a  recognized  place 
in  the  ministry,  an  evangelist  as  well  as  a  pastor  ?  Overburdened  pas- 
tors are  allowed  assistants,  but  what  church  has  called  an  evangelist 
that  the  pastor  may  give  himself  wholly  to  the  legitimate  work  of 
teaching  and  shepherding  the  flock  ?  Mission  preachers  we  have,  so 
far  as  we  can  get  hold  of  "  cheap  men,"  **  of  meagre  gifts'*^  (there 
are  exceptions  enough  to  })rove  the  rule)  to  man  our  chapels  and 
preach  to  the  poor^  but  not  evangelists. 

It  is  urged  that  evangelists  do  not  get  their  converts  into  the 
Church.  Good  reason  why.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  invited  into  the 
church  to  preach.  When  they  are,  and  the  pastor  supports  him,  the 
converts  are  gathered.  If  he  is  compelled  in  spite  of  the  Church — 
either  in  opposition  or  indifference — to  conduct  his  work  alone  or  with 
such  lay  help  as  he  can  get,  without  the  support  and  co-operation  of 
pastors  to  look  after  and  fold  the  converts,  is  he  to  blame  if  the  con- 
verts do  not  rush  to  the  doors  of  the  unsympathizing  church  and  seek 
entrance  at  the  hands  of  a  pastor  who  did  not  care  for  his  soul  ?  Is 
the  evangelist  to  blame  for  not  doing  the  pastor  work  ?  Was  Gen. 
Newton's  great  blast,  by  which  Flood-Rock  was  blown  into  ten  thou- 
sand fragments,  a  failure,  because  it  did  not  land  each  particular  frag- 
ment in  some  appointed  place  on  the  shore?  No;  the  work  of  the 
mining  engineer  ended  when  the  rock  was  blown  to  pieces.    Now  the 
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dredger  is  at  work  clearing  the  channel.  Let  the  pastor  follow  the 
evangelist,  or  rather  work  in  harmony  with  him,  and  the  souls  will  be 
gathered.  ^'  Let  him  that  soweth  and  him  that  reapeth,"  and  ^'  him 
that  gathereth  into  barns "  work  and  rejoice  together:  then  will  the 
Scripture  be  fulfilled.  Not  until  the  evangelist  and  his  work  is  recog- 
nized, fostered,  and  duly  organized  into  our  church  work  will  either 
the  cities  or  the  world  be  evangelized. 

6.  A  City  JSvangelical  Alliance,  In  every  city  there  should  be  a 
close  and  hearty  alliance  between  the  Evangelical  Churches  through 
their  pastors  and  appointed  laymen,  who  should  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  spiritual  needs  and  condition  of  the  whole  city, 
and  of  devising  ways  and  means  for  evangelizing  the  waste  places, 
and  projecting  a  united  Church,  through  combined  ministry,  against 
the  enemy  and  his  strongholds.  The  long-standing  and  almost  uni- 
versal habit  of  localizing  our  church  work  has  left  a  large  part  of  the 
city  destitute.  The  lack  of  an  intelligent  plan,  and  true  and  hearty 
00-operation,  has  led  to  conflict  of  interests,  to  overcrowding  some 
parts  of  our  cities  with  churches  and  leaving  other  parts  destitute. 

Space  does  not  allow  me  to  elaborate  the  suggestion.  But  a  wise 
executive  committee  representing  such  an  Evangelical  Alliance,  whose 
business  should  be  to  keep  a  ^^  look-out,"  and  report  from  time  to  time 
to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Alliance,  would  do  much  toward  solv- 
ing the  problem.  That  committee  could  secure  preaching  places  out- 
side the  church,  call  evangelists  and  arrange  with  churches,  or  groups 
of  churches,  for  combined  efforts  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  them  efficient.  The  Banks  in  New  York  have  their 
Clearing  House,  the  Railroads  their  Pools,  the  trades  their  Unions,  the 
saloon  and  liquor  men  their  Associations  for  extending  their  business 
and  defeating  all  movement  against  them;  but  the  Churches  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  segregated,  isolated  and  unorganized  for  the  fight  against 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  for  the  evangelizing  of  the 
cities  and  the  world.     When  will  we  learn  wisdom  and  exercise  it  ? 


IV.— SYMPOSIUM  ON  PROHIBITION. 

OUGHT  PEOHIBITION  TO  BE  MADE  A  POLITICAL  QUESTION  ?    IP  SO, 

WITH  WHAT  LIMITATIONS  ? 

NO.  VI. 

By  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  Chicago. 

A  WIDE  affirmative  response  will  not  be  gotten  for  this  question, 
while  a  wide  doubt  remains  as  to  the  rigfU  of  Prohibition.  The  doubt 
exists.  It  is  prevalent  and  pervasive.  Voters,  by  the  hundred  thousand, 
openly  or  silently  question  whether  legal  Prohibition  is  not  "  sump- 
tuary legislation"  and  an  unjustifiable  attack  on  "  personal  liberty," 
or  "  private  rights."    Is  Prohibition  right,  a«  a  ipTmeV^X^*^    '^Xa  tv^V 
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ness  can  be  detennined  intelligentlj  only  by  a  consideration  of  its 
ground  and  object.  And  all  three — the  ground,  the  object  and  the 
riglit — need  to  be  distinctly  before  us  if  we  would  clear  the  air  of  the 
fog  that  gathers  about  the  political  aspects  of  this  question.  Right 
views  on  these  basal  points  will  illuminate  the  whole  path  of  our  pres- 
ent discussion.  Let  us,  therefore,  consider,  as  indispensable  pre- 
requisites to  the  complete  argument, 

1.  The  ground  of  Prohibition.   Why  is  any  act  prohibited  by  pub- 
lic law  ?    There  is  but  one  answer  to  this  question.     The  legal  pro- 
hibition of  an  act  is  solely  on  the  ground  of  its  evil  effects  upon 
society y  and  not  at  all  on  the  ground  of  tfie  inherent  evil  of  the  act 
itself    Public  law  does  indeed  make  a  distinction  between  the  things 
it  prohibits,  classifying  them  as  evils  in  themselves  (mala  in  m),  and 
evils  prohibited  {mala  prohilnta);  but  the  ground  of  their  prohibition 
is  exactly  the  same.     Homicide,  an  act  evil  in  itself  {malum  in  se)^ 
is  prohibited.     So  the  building  a  frame  house  within  the  fire  limits  of 
a  city,  an  act  not  evil  in  itself,  is  prohibited.    There  is  inherent  moral 
wrong  in  homicide.     There  is   no  inherent  moral  wrong  in  build- 
ing a  frame-house.     But  the  law  seeks  to  prevent  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other,  solely  to  protect  society.     Again,  the  law  will  punish 
me  if  I  attempt  homicide.      It  will  not  punish   me  if  I  attempt 
suicide.      Each   act  is  malum  in  «6,  however.     The   law  does  not 
prevent  my  telling  a  lie  on  the  street,  but  it  thunders  prohibition 
against  my  telling  a  lie  on  the  witness  stand  in  a  Court  of  Justice. 
The  character  of  the  evil  wrought  by  the  lie  makes  the  difference.    I 
can  destroy  my  house  by  pick  and  crow-bar,  but  I  cannot  set  fire  to 
it.     Why  not  ?    Because  the  fire  will  endanger  the  property  of  my 
neighbor.     The  pick  and  crow-bar  will  not.     But  in  each  case  the 
house  gets  destroyed.     I  can  put  my  hand  in  my  own  pocket  and  pull 
out  a  gold  piece  and  toss  it  into  the  lake,  and  the  law  has  nothing  to 
say;  but  let  me  try  that  experiment^  on  my  neighbor's  pocket,  and  I 
run  against  a  legal  prohibition.     The  gold  in  my  pocket  is  worth  just 
as  much  as  the  gold  in  my  neighbor's  pocket,  and  just  so  much  in- 
herent value  is  thrown  away  in  either  case;  but  tohose pocket  the  gold 
com.es  from  is  what  determines  the  difference. 

Clearly  the  inherent  rightfulness  or  wrongfulness  of  an  act  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  prohibition  of  it  by  public  law.  The 
amount  and  character  of  the  evil  effects  upon  others  is  what  deter- 
mines whether  any  given  thing  shall  be  prohibited  or  not.  If  the  evils 
are  open,  public,  imperiling  public  interests,  disturbing  public  order, 
endangering  property  or  human  life,  then  the  ground  is  furnished  for 
prohibition.  Ten  thousand  things  are  wrong  in  themselves  that  the 
law  never  touches,  and  never  ought  to  touch ;  while  things,  right  and 
innocent  in  themselves,  the  law  often  prohibits. 

One  need  only  have  tMa  vu  m\\\d  to  ^ee  the  absurdity  of  the  charge 
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that  *^  Prohibition  proceeds  upon  the  false  assumption  that  alcohol  is 
a  poison,  and  that  any  degree  of  its  habitual  use  is  wrong."  Prohib- 
ition proceeds  upon  nothing  of  the  kind.  Prohibition  is  on  the  ground 
of  the  effects  of  the  liquor  traffic  on  society,  and  not  at  all  on  the 
ground  that  alcoholic  liquor  is  a  poison,  and  any  use  of  it  is  wrong. 
Yet  it  is  in  just  this  fog  Dr.  Crosby  is  heard  gravely  saying,  "  There 
is  an  honest  and  righteous  drinking  of  wine  from  our  Lord's  day  down, 
and  that  fact  is  virtually  ignored  by  a  prohibitory  law.'*  And  again  : 
"  Prohibition  is  a  reflection  upon  the  Savior  of  the  world."  The  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  is  a  sin  or  not,  has  no 
more  to  do  with  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intox- 
icating liquor  for  beverage  purposes,  than  the  question  whether  the 
construction  of  wooden  dwellings  is  a  sin  or  not  has  to  do  with  the 
prohibition  of  building  frame-houses. 

It  is  just  here  that  this  discussion  touches  vitally  the  political  rela- 
tions of  prohibition;  for  many  good  men  have  been  beguiled  into 
voting  against  prohibition  by  the  senseless  cry  that  ^^  it  makes  that 
a  crime  which  God's  Word  does  not  make  a  crime."  This  has  been 
shrieked  through  the  press,  as  if  it  ended  the  matter,  whereas  it  would 
be  difficult  to  crowd  into  as  few  words  as  much  nonsense.  Grod's  law 
makes  nothing  whatever  a  crime.  Human  law  makes  nothing  what- 
ever a  sin.  But  God's  law  makes  many  an  act  a  sin  that  human  law 
does  not  make  a  crime;  and  human  law  makes  many  an  act  a  crime 
that  Grod's  law  does  not  make  a  sin.  Witness  a  thousand  pages  of  the 
statute  books.  Driving  a  horse  over  six  miles  an  hour  in  our  cities  is 
a  crime.  Building  brick  walls  less  than  a  certain  thickness  is  a  crime. 
Following  some  useful,  but  offensively  odorous,  trades  in  a  city  is  a 
crime.  Does  the  human  law  say  these  are  sins,  because  it  forbids 
them  ?  No  more  does  the  human  law  make  the  drinking  of  wine  or 
even  whiskey  a  sin,  because  it  forbids  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
liquor.  Let  the  ground  of  prohibition  be  kept  in  view,  and  the 
absurdity  is  palpable. 

IL  T?ie  Object  of  Prohibition.  This  is  another  point  where  much 
fog  has  been  made  to  gather.  And  multitudes  of  men  refuse  to  vote 
prohibition  into  politics  because  of  widespread,  but  false,  notions  as 
to  its  object. 

(a)  One  misconception  is  that  prohibition  aims  to  ^^maJce  people 
good  by  lato.^^  The  changes  have  been  rung  upon  this  charge  until 
many  actually  believe  that  prohibition's  object  is  "  to  coerce  men  to 
virtue";  "to  reform  men  from  without";  "to  purify  the  streams  at 
the  neglect  of  the  fountain";  and,  thinking  the  method  false,  they 
shout,  "  Away  with  it !"  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not  a  man  among 
prohibitionists  cherishing  this  delusion — not  one  I  The  object  is 
neither  expressed  nor  implied  in  action  or  platfornv.  l\,\&TVQ\.Va.\»rfi\. 
nor  in  effect,  either  in  the  principle  or  policy  oi  ipTo\iW\\AOw.    \a^  \' 
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protective  and  restrictive,  not  reformatory.  Its  aim  is  to  g^ard  rights, 
not  to  produce  righteousness.  No  advocate  of  prohibition  supposes 
that  it  is  going  to  make  a  man  virtuous  by  taking  the  liquor  saloon 
out  of  his  path.  It  is  not  framed  to  reform  the  man,  but  to  protect 
society.  Reformation  will  come  through  other  processes  and  agencies, 
but  the  law  tcill  give  rtfomiation  a  better  chance. 

Are  we  to  be  told,  because  we  advocate  a  law  prohibiting  gambling 
houses,  that  we  are  seeking  "  to  coerce  men  to  virtue,"  and  "  to  reform 
men  from  without,  and  not  from  within  ?"  Does  my  advocacy  of  the 
civil  enactment  concerning  the  Sabbath  expose  me  to  the  charge  of 
Betaking  "  to  make  people  good  by  law,"  "  to  purify  the  streams  to  the 
neglect  of  the  fountain  ?"  Who  expects  to  take  the  love  of  money 
out  of  men's  hearts  by  shutting  up  the  gambling  saloons?  Who 
expects  to  make  men  holily  ob8er\'e  God's  day  by  a  Sabbath  law? 
That  is  not  the  object  in  either  case:  nor  is  the  making  men  ^^good" 
the  object  of  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

{b)  A  second  misconception  of  the  object  of  prohibition  is,  that  it 
seeks  to  strike  the  individual,  to  invade  his  rights,  to  enter  his  home, 
and  to  com})el  him  to  stop  drinking.  But  this  is  not  its  object.  Surely 
we  may  say,  with  every  possible  emphasis,  this  is  not  its  object.  Prohi- 
bition aims  at  a  thing,  not  a  man.  It  means  the  drink  shop,  first  and  last 
and  all  the  time.  It  would  smite  a  traffic,  not  a  personal  indulgence; 
annihilate  groj?  shops,  not  invade  homes.  If,  in  abolishing  the  saloon, 
prohibition  does  sometimes  touch  a  personal  right,  the  saloon  \s  never- 
theless the  thing  aimed  at,  and  not  the  personal  right. 

See  how  this  works  in  other  matters.  A  mob  is  a  bad  thing.  I^ro- 
hibition  says,  "  Repress  it."  But  to  repress  it,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
seize  private  pro|>erty  and  destroy  life:  nevertheless,  the  mob  is  what 
prohibition  is  after,  not  the  life  and  the  property.  A  conflagration  is 
a  bad  thing.  Prohibition  says,  "Stop  it."  But  to  "stop  it  "may 
require  seizure  and  destruction  of  property  in  the  path  of  the  fire: 
nevertheless,  ihefire  is  what  prohibition  is  after,  not  the  property.  A 
contagious  disease  is  a  bad  thing.  Prohibition  says, "  Fence  it  in ;  the 
house  must  be  quarantined."  But  that's  an  interference  with  personal 
liberty:  nevertheless,  the  con^a^t on  is  what  prohibition  is  after,  not 
personal  liberty.  So  the  saloon  is  a  bad  thing.  Prohibition  says, 
"Abolish  it."  But  to  abolish  it,  it  maybe  necessary  to  interfere  with 
some  j)rivate  drinking  usage:  nevertheless,  the  saloon  is  what  prohibi- 
tion is  after,  not  the  private  usage. 

Can  interference  with  personal  liberty  be  pleaded  as  against  the 
repression  of  the  mob?  No.  Can  the  plea  of  individual  right  of 
property  bar  the  effort  to  stamp  out  a  conflagration  ?  No.  Can  the 
right  to  go  in  and  out  of  our  houses  at  pleasure  be  urged  as  against 
the  restraints  of  quarantine  ?  No.  Neither  can  a  private  drinking 
usage  constitute  a  good  Teaaon  iox  o^^o«»\w^  ^  "prohibitory  liquor  law. 
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If  the  law  smites  the  usage  in  smiting  the  saloon,  it  does  so  only  inci- 
dentally. Good  citizenship  will  willingly  bear  an  incidental  evil  for 
the  sake  of  an  essential  and  universal  good.  Life,  in  the  end,  will  be 
more  sacred  if  we  repress  the  mob.  Property,  in  the  end,  will  have 
better  securities  if  we  put  out  the  fire.  Personal  liberty,  in  the  end, 
will  have  completer  safeguards  if  we  stamp  out  the  contagion.  So, 
every  interest  of  society  and  of  the  individual,  in  the  end,  will  be 
better  shielded  if  once  we  say,  determinedly  and  effectually ^  "  The 
saloon  must  go !" 

Let  it  be  forever  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  prohibition  is  not 
after  our  property ^  our  personal  liberty ,  our  individual  rights.  The 
Saloon  is  the  mob^  is  the  conflagration,  is  the  contagion.  To  repress 
the  saloon,  stop  the  saloon,  stamp  out  the  saloon,  is  the  one  sole  object 
of  prohibition. 

IIL  The  right  of  JProhibition,  The  path  of  discussion  is  now  so 
cleared  by  this  consideration  of  the  ground  and  object  of  Prohibition 
that  we  need  not  dwell  long  on  the  right. 

The  legal  right  is  unmistakable  and  not  open  to  intelligent  chal- 
lenge. So  court  after  court,  in  State  after  State,  year  after  year, 
again  and  again,  has  decided.  The  judicial  opinions  are  known  and 
read  of  all  men.  They  are  overwhelmingly  one  way,  and  the  most  of 
these  decisions  are  not  under  constitutional  provisions  enforcing 
prohibition,  but  under  constitutions  with  no  prohibitory  clause,  and 
based  simply  on  legislative  enactment,  where  the  consideration  of  per- 
sonal liberty  and  personal  rights  would  be  compelled.  So  much  for 
the  legal  right. 

But,  granting  its  legality,  is  it  morally  right  ?  There  are  things 
we  know  to  be  legal,  but  good  men  instinctively  shrink  from  pressing 
them.  Is  prohibition  exactly  the  thing  as  between  man  and  man, 
notwithstanding  its  legality  ?  Beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  it  is.  The 
moral  right  is  just  as  unmistakable  as  the  legal  right,  and  not  one  whit 
more  open  to  intelligent  challenge.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  the  ground 
of  prohibition,  viz.,  the  evils  to  society  of  the  thing  prohibited,  and 
the  object  of  prohibition,  viz.,  the  extirpation  of  the  saloon,  and  we 
cannot  hesitate  as  to  the  moral  proprieties  of  this  matter. 

Look  at  the  character  of  the  evils  from  which  society  is  made  to 
suffer  by  this  business.  They  affect  public  order,  public  health,  pub- 
lic decency;  they  increase  taxes,  imperil  property,  endanger  life;  they 
are  by  confession  the  prolific  source  of  crime,  poverty,  orphanage,  dis- 
ease, death;  they  are  open,  public,  notorious,  civic  and  social;  not 
private,  individual,  limited  and  well  within  the  realm  where  personal 
liberty  and  individual  rights  may  assert  their  claim.  If  society  has 
the  right  to  protect  itself  from  any  evils  it  has  from  these.  If  the 
public  welfare  will  justify  the  prohibition  of  anything  seriously  threat- 
ening it,  it  will  justify  the  prohibition  of  the  msLivui^beXAxt^  «iA  ^fti^^  ^'^ 
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alcoholic  liquor  for  beverage  purposes.  The  no-fsai-per-^e  cry  is  a  de- 
lusion and  a  sham.  It  has  no  place  in  this  discussion,  for  it  is  not  the 
ground  of  prohibition. 

If  an  individual  is  thus  incidentally  deprived  of  what  he  regards 
as  an  innocent  indulgence,  it  is  for  the  all-sufficient  reason  that  the 
larger  general  good  is  paramount  to  the  individual  good.  Society 
is  a  system  of  compromises.  Individual  rights  must  yield  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  The  surrender  is  indispensable  to  the  good  government, 
due  regulation  and  well  being  of  society.  For  another  to  blow  up  my 
house  is  not  exactly  the  thing  as  between  man  and  man,  but  when  it 
comes  to  staying  the  progress  of  a  conflagration,  the  explosion  under 
proper  police  regulation  takes  on  a  perfect  propriety.  If  we  may 
banish  even  useful  trades  simply  for  their  obnoxious  smells,  surely  we 
may  banish  a  perfectly  useless  trade,  which  is  the  stench  of  modem 
civilization,  producing  more  degradation  and  misery  in  the  social  re- 
lation, and  more  pauperism,  vagrancy  and  crime  in  the  political  rela- 
tion, than  all  other  external  agencies  combined. 

IV.  llie  right  of  Prohibition  in  Politics.  The  three  precedent 
foot-plantings  have  made  the  way  straight  and  clear  for  our  next  step, 
viz.,  the  right  of  prohibition  in  politics.  Ought  it  to  have  a  place 
there  ?  It  is  not  so  much  an  oughtness.  It  is  an  inevitableness. 
Ought  prohibition  to  be  made  a  political  question  ?  Will  the  skeptic 
on  this  point  tell  us  how  it  can  be  made  anything  else  !  What  is  poli- 
tics? The  science  of  government;  the  regulation  of  a  State;  the 
preservation  of  its  safety,  peace  and  prosperity,  and  the  protection  of 
its  citizens  in  their  rights.  Now  think  what  the  saloon  is,  what  values 
it  impairs,  what  taxes  it  imposes,  and  for  what  reasons,  what  crimes  it 
engenders,  what  material  and  social  interests  it  blights,  how  it  touches 
society  at  almost  every  point  where  legislation  has  a  province,  how  it 
enters  by  the  very  necessity  of  its  existence  into  questions  of  property, 
questions  of  taxation,  questions  of  sanitary  conditions,  questions  of 
crime  and  pauperism  and  police,  questions  that  government  cannot  exist 
without  determining.  Keep  prohibition  out  of  politics  !  As  well  try  to 
keep  the  stars  out  of  the  sky.  They  are  there  by  the  very  swing  of  their 
nature.  "  But  this  matter  of  drinking  and  drunkenness  is  a  moral  ques- 
tion." Yes,  that  is  one  side  of  it;  and  the  great  body  of  the  men  and 
women  who  believe  in  prohibition  are  trying  to  heal  the  hurt  on  that 
side,  by  the  remedial  and  only  sovereignly  efficaceous  agency  of  the 
Gospel.  But  there  is  another  side  of  it — the  liquor-traffic  side,  the 
drink-shop  side,  where  the  spirits  openly  and  lawlessly  materializey 
and  in  a  way  destructive  of  public  order  and  menacing  to  values  and 
prolific  of  hurts  that  are  open,  public,  civic,  national,  pertaining  to 
property,  crime,  health,  life.  For  stopping  these  hurts  we  must  have 
law.  The  legislation  that  will  stop  these  hurts  must  stop  their  cause. 
Such  legislation  is  politics.     And  such  legislation  is  prohibition  / 
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V.  Our  fifth  and  last  point  k  the  method  of  Prohibition  in 
politics.  We  believe  it  should  be,  and  will  be,  by  a  new  party — • 
a  'Hhird"  party,  if  you  please,  to  become  a  second  and  a  first  in 
its  march  to  victory.  Here  are  the  reasons  for  the  hope  that  is  in 
us: 

(a)  The  issue  is  important  enough  to  justify  party  organization. 
There  is  no  question  before  the  American  people  so  wide  and  deep. 
The  whole  country  has  been  arrayed  at  the  polls,  with  discussion  at 
white  heat,  to  determine  whether  we  shall  have  tariff  for  revenue  or 
tariff  for  protection.  "  Internal  Improvements;"  "  A  National  Bank;" 
"  Strict  Construction  "  have  been  made  party  cries.  The  great  Em- 
pire State  has  felt  the  shock  of  contending  parties  even  over  the  man- 
agement of  her  big  ditch — the  Erie  Canal  I  Civil  Service  reform  is 
looming  up  as  a  great  issue.  But  if  questions  like  these  are  import- 
ant enough  for  party  organization,  what  must  be  said  of  this  vast 
liquor  question.  To-day  it  overtops  every  other.  Civil  Service  Re- 
form is  a  pigmy  beside  it.  Tariff  for  revenue  or  for  protection  is 
puerile  by  comparison,  even  in  the  one  item  of  the  property  interests 
involved. 

(5)  The  issue  is  of  a  character  to  justify  party  organization.  It  is 
a  question  of  morals  indeed;  but  it  is  a  question  of  intensely  and  im- 
mensely practical  politics  as  well.  The  Nation's  "  wasted  resources  " 
are  chiefly  sucked  into  this  maelstrom.  Millions  of  our  best  substance 
every  year  go  down  the  rapacious  maw  of  this  liquor  business.  Our 
properties  are  burdened  with  it.  Material  values  are  lessened  by  it.  It 
is  a  constant  menace  to,  and  a  constant  assault  upon,  every  sacred  in- 
terest that  government  exists  to  foster  and  shield. 

(c)  The  issue  is  such  that  party  organization  is  essential  to  complete 
success.  Prohibition  antagonizes  some  very  determined  interests.  In 
abolishing  the  saloon  we  strike  at  two  terrible  passions,  avarice  and 
lust  for  drink.  The  vast  moneyed  interest  behind  the  saloon  has  a 
mighty  ally  in  the  widely  depraved  appetite  before  the  saloon.  Now 
let  prohibition  be  made  the  law  without  a  party  behind  it,  and  this  is 
the  way  things  will  work.  The  law  is  on  the  statute  book,  but  it  will 
not  enforce  itself.  Meanwhile  the  two  great  parties  push  ahead  with 
other  issues,  glad  to  be  rid  of  this  vexing  liquor  question.  They  are  eager 
for  power.  They  want  votes.  When  in  office  they  wish  to  stay  there. 
They  have  not  been  elected  on  the  temperance  issue.  In  the  large 
towns  the  saloon  interest  is  strong,  and  the  saloon  patrons  are  numer- 
ous, and  both  are  ready  to  knife  the  party  that  interferes  with  their 
gains  and  appetites.  The  party  in  power  won't  interfere.  And  the 
law  in  such  towns  will  be  a  partial  or  total  failure. 

This  is  no  mere  theory.  It  is  true  to-day  in  Iowa;  and  this  condi- 
tion of  things  accounts  for  such  meagre  justification  as  there  is  for 
the  oft-repeated  cry,  "Prohibition  does  not,  iptoVv^yvX?'*     Th^Voxci^ 
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asked  the  Mayors  of  Iowa  last  March  for  the  results  of  Prohibition, 
and  here  are  excerpts  from  some  of  their  replies : 

*'  The  friends  of  the  Uw  are  afraid  to  enforce  it  for  Jmr  U  lolB  wjwrt  the  Repdh 
lican  pariy.** 

'*I  oonsider  the  Uw  a  failare.** 

"Not  enforced  owing  to  ontogoniBm  to  aumpiuary  legislation." 
'*Gan  neTer  be  enforced  .  .  .  Dtprivea  dties  of  the  right  to  coUed  UeenaefeesI" 
**  Democrats  are  opposed  to  the  law;  Bepablicans  are  afraid  to  enforce.** 
''Increase  of  saloons :  some  of  them  the  lowest  dives  imaginable.    From  Pro- 
hibition, good  Lord  deliver  as  !** 

See  what  ringing  contrast  to  these  disgraceful  confessions  are  the 

following  testimonies,  that  might  be  multiplied,  from  other  Majors 

of  Iowa: 

'*  Law  enforced— a  grand  success.** 

**  No  saloons,  and  don't  propose  to  have  any.** 

**  Total  abolition  of  saloon . . .  law  a  success. ** 

One  does  not  need  to  read  between  the  lines  to  see  the  reason  for 
the  contrast.  But  who  supposes  these  recreant  Iowa  Mayors,  so  swift, 
and  with  such  ill-concealed  animus,  to  declare  the  law  a  failure,  would 
ever  have  gone  to  record  after  this  fashion  if  a  Prohibition  party 
and  Prohibition  votes  had  been  behind  them?  No.  When  a  great 
party  measure  is  passed  upon  by  the  people,  and  endorsed  at  the  polls, 
all  the  splendid  machinery  of  the  party  is  put  in  operation,  and  its 
friends  are  at  their  official  posts  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the  meas- 
ure, and  make  it  a  success.  Why  should  Prohibition  be  the  one 
measure  to  be  forever  denied  this  high  distinction  ? 

(d)  "  Our  friends,  the  enemy,"  necessitate  party  organization  for 
Prohibition.  They  are  compact,  aggressive,  defiant,  unscrupulous, 
ready  to  cast  their  vote  solidly  against  the  party  that  threatens  them 
with  hostile  legislation.  They  care  little  or  nothing  for  the  negro, 
or  civil  service  reform,  or  tariff,  or  anything  else,  compared  with  the 
liquor  traffic.  The  saloon  is  first  and  chief.  Yet  they  dare  not  make 
it  a  distinct,  naked  issue,  and  form  a  party  solely  in  the  interests  of 
that  infamous  business.  They  know  the  American  people,  when 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  single  offensive  issue,  would  bury  it  under 
an  avalanche  of  adverse  votes.  So  they  play  fast  and  loose  with  the 
two  existing  parties — they  fling  their  vote  to  the  best  bidder  ;  they 
have  no  scruples  where  or  what  they  favor,  if  so  be  they  can  favor, 
first  and  last  and  always,  the  saloon. 

How  is  tliis  organized,  cohesive,  unscrupulous  vote  to  be  met  ?  We 
believe  by  compelling  it  to  unmask  itself  in  a  distinct  issue  with  Pro- 
hibition, revealing  its  purpose  to  dominate  everywhere  in  the  inter- 
ests of  its  infamous  traffic.  The  tactics  of  the  enemy  necessitate  Pro- 
hibition party  organinzation. 

Dr.  Spear  suggests  that  "  the  friends  of  restrictive  legislation  can 
do  no  better  than  to  imitate  the  strategy  of  the  rum-power."  It  seems 
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to  us  he  utterly  misconceives  the  situation.  There  is  a  tremendous 
difficulty  in  the  way.  They  are  people  of  another  sort  from  the 
liquor-league  variety.  They  have  consciences,  and  they  are  supposed 
to  think  it  worth  while  to  heed  them.  They  are  asked  to  toss  their 
suffrages  back  and  forth,  now  to  this  party,  now  to  that,  to  get  what  ? 
Not  Prohibition;  that  everybody  concedes.  Not  even  a  sign-board 
pointing  to  Prohibition  ;  but  a  little  restriction,  with  a  sanction  tied 
to  it;  a  half  loaf,  with  poison  in  it.  There  are,  therefore,  two  troub- 
lesome things  in  the  way  of  Prohibitionists  imitating  the  strategy  of 
the  enemy.  It  would  not  give  them  what  they  want,  and  it  would 
be  utterly  unprincipled.  Why  will  good  men  persist  in  their  talk  of 
expediency  and  policy,  when  with  tens  of  thousands  it  is  the  imperial 
authority  of  conscience  that  is  at  the  helm?  And  if  Dr.  Crosby 
should  here  say,  as  he  has  said, ''  Men  are  too  apt  to  call  their  taste 
or  their  opinion  or  their  interest  or  their  blind  prejudice  by  the  sacred 
name  of  conscience,"  we  would  kindly  suggest  that  he,  too,  is  a  man, 
and  we  would  respectfully  submit  whether  he  has  not  come  danger- 
ously near  furnishing  in  himself  an  illustration  of  his  own  words  in 
saying,  '^  To  us  as  Christians  the  most  peremptory  argument  against 
the  expediency  of  a  Prohibitory  law  is  that  it  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
Savior  of  the  world  I"  That  may  be  his  conscience,  but  it  is  not  the 
conscience  of  his  brethren  of  the  same  communion,  who  by  assembly 
after  assembly  have  declared  that  they  would  "  hail  with  joy  the  utter 
extermination  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  by 
the  power  of  Christian  conscience,  public  opinion,  and  the  strong  arm 
of  the  civil  tow." 

(e)  The  attitude  of  the  two  great  existing  parties  necessitates  party 
organization  for  Prohibition.  They  refuse  to  touch  Prohibition ;  they 
insolently  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  all  application  for  its  endorse- 
ment. Under  fear  of  a  break  in  their  ranks  that  would  lose  them  an 
approaching  closely-contested  election,  "in  a  strait  betwixt  two," 
they  have  pledged  themselves  in  some  instances  to  submit  a  consti- 
tutional Prohibitive  amendment  for  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Even 
these  pledges  have  sometimes  been  treacherously  broken.  But  whether 
broken  or  kept,  the  parties  have  been  at  great  pains  to  declare  in  mak- 
ing them  that  it  was  no  approval  whatever  of  the  principle  or  the  pol- 
icy of  Prohibition,  but  simply  a  disposition  to  give  the  people  the 
right  of  free  men  to  decide  for  themselves.  And  when  the  people 
have  decided,  as  in  three  or  four  States,  the  great  parties  have  said, 
siUhrosa:  "We  have  thrown  the  tub  to  the  whale;  now  let  the  whale 
take  care  of  it;"  and  as  parties  they  have  left  Prohibition  to  enforce 
itself  ;  while  they  have  said  to  the  dear  public,  "  We  have  given  you 
what  you  want;  now  we  expect  you  to  stick  to  the  party." 

But  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  two  parties  have  absolutely 
refused  even  to  let  the  people  speak  their  miiid  on  xJd^a  xoaW^t,  ^X!>w£^ 
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have  shown  an  ill-concealed  disposition  to  cater  to  the  whiskey  inter- 
est. They  have  had  their  platform  padded  with  *•  personal  liberty," 
and  "  rights  of  pro|M3rty,"  and  **  somptuary  legislation."  They  have 
had  their  eye  always  on  that  compact,  solid,  vengeful  liquor  vote, 
held  in  unprincipled  hands,  ready  instantly  to  punish  the  party  that 
dare  ))ut  hostile  hand  on  the  traffic  that  vote  represents.  And  we  ap- 
peal, not  to  the  prejudices  and  passions,  but  to  the  calm,  sober  judg- 
ments of  our  readers,  whether  that  will  not  remain  unalterably  the 
attitude  of  the  two  great  parties,  90  long  as  three-fourths  or  nine- 
tenths  of  those  who  believe  in  Prohibition  continue  to  vote  with  their 
respective  parties. 

The  reanoning  of  Dr.  Spear  on  this  matter  of  a  third  party  is  spe- 
cious, but  we  challenge  its  soundness.  He  is  a  skilled  dialectitian,  of 
acknowledged  ability  and  power;  but  in  this  instance  we  must  refuse 
to  follow  his  logic.  Over  and  over  again,  in  varied  form,  he  puts  his 
argument,  which  is  in  substance  this :  ''  A  third  political  party  must 
either  be  where  it  is — 1.  €.,  in  a  minority,  or  where  it  is  not — L  €.,  in  a 
majority.  In  the  former  case,  it  can  effect  nothing  in  legislation;  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  not  needed,  for  other  parties  will  do  its  work; 
therefore  a  third  party  is  not  desirable,  and  cannot  succeed."  Mr. 
Joseph  Cook  has  already  punctured  this  fallacy  by  the  parallel  state- 
ment in  j)roof  of  the  im|)08sibility  of  motion.  **  A  body  cannot  move 
where  it  is,  and  it  cannot  move  where  it  is  not,  and  therefore  it  can- 
not move  at  all."  But  motion  iSy  and  the  logic  goes  to  pieces  against 
the  fact. 

Mark  now  the  fallacy  from  another  view  point:  The  logic  is  just 
as  applicable  to  a  second  party  as  to  a  third.  Take  a  statement  any- 
where, at  random,  from  his  article,  and  see — e.  g,:  "  The  majority  of 
the  people,  8i>eaking  through  the  ballot-box,  rule  in  this  country,  and 
this  majority  has  no  occasion  for  a  third  party,  and  will  not  use  it" 
A  truism  beyond  dispute.  But  put  the  word  "  second "  in  the  place 
of  the  word  "third,"  and  lo,  an  equal  truism.  ErgOy  what?  Again: 
"  Such  a  party  can  give  no  legal  expression  to  its  views  until  it  gets 
itself  into  i)ower,  and  this  it  cannot  do  until  the  majority  of  the 
voters  shall  adopt  its  views  ;  and  when,  if  ever,  this  becomes  a  fact, 
the  party  will  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  attain  the  result."  Every 
word  of  this  sentence  applies  logically  just  as  perfectly  to  a  second 
party  as  to  a  third.  Again :  "  They  (Prohibitionists)  cannot  vote  them- 
selves into  power  until  they  get  the  necessary  popular  opinion  on  their 
side.  .  .  .  The  opinion  being  given,  such  a  party  is  not  needed."  This 
is  as  true  of  a  second  party  as  of  a  third.  Again:  "If  they  are  suc- 
cessful in  leading  the  people  generally  to  adopt  their  views,  the  end 
they  desire  will  be  gained  without  organizing  a  third  party  for  that 
purpose."  In  precisely  the  same  manner,  were  there  only  one  party 
m  the  field,  "  the  end  would  be  ^^Aned  without  organizing  a  second 
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party  for  that  purpose."    Thus  the  logic,  so  seemingly  terrible  in  its 
sequence,  disappears  in  a  truism  or  an  absurdity. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  logic  from  another  side.  "  No  party,"  says 
Dr.  Spear,  "  will  ever  seek  the  votes  of  Prohibitionists  upon  a  condi- 
tion that,  in  its  judgment,  involves  the  loss  of  a  larger  number  of 
votes,^^  A  political  truism,  of  course.  Political  leaders  care  nothing 
for  opinions  that  do  not  get  voiced  at  the  poUs.  And  if  they  are  to 
have  the  votes  of  temperance  men  in  any  contingency,  they  will  look 
on  with  a  serene  indifference,  while  temperance  men  undertake  the 
agitation  and  education  process.  So  long  as  the  party  leaders  are  sure 
of  the  temperance  vote  without  prohibitory  legislation,  and  are  sure 
of  the  loss  of  the  liquor  vote  if  they  enact  prohibitory  legislation,  will 
Dr.  Spear  rise  and  explain  when  Prohibition  is  likely  to  get  on  our 
statute  books  ? 

"  No  new  party  is  needed,"  he  says,  "  when  public  opinion  demands 
a  prohibitory  law."  We  suppose  it  is  exactly  at  this  point  he  would 
put  Prohibition's  success.  But  how  is  public  sentiment  to  demand  a 
prohibitory  law  ?  It  must  not  be  demanded  by  votes,  says  Dr.  Spear. 
Prohibitionists  must  keep  within  the  party.  And  yet,  presto,  "  votes," 
says  Dr.  Spear,  "  are  the  only  things  the  old  party  is  in  wholesome 
fear  of !" 

It  is  not  the  question  whether  there  are  more  Prohibitionists  than 
there  are  license  men.  "  Standing  up  to  be  counted  "  can  only  be  done 
at  the  ballot-box;  and  the  old  party  says,  "Not  at  our  ballot-box." 
If  there  were  ten  Prohibitionists  to  one  license  man,  or  twenty  to  one, 
and  the  Prohibitionists  were  to  stick  to  the  party ^  as  Dr.  Spear  says 
they  should — i.  e.,  "  work  within  the  party,"  "  support  the  candidates 
thereof,"  "  agitate  and  agitate  the  question  of  Prohibition,"  "  seek  to 
educate  the  party  up  to  the  standard  of  their  ideas  " — i,  6.,  talk  and 
talky  InU  vote  the  party  ticket — the  politicians  would  indeed  "adjust 
their  action  to  the  fact."    But  the  fact  being  fixed  that  the  Proliibition 
vote  is  sure  to  the  party,  there  would  be  precious  little  adjustment  to 
it  beyond  what  is  already  so  painfully  apparent — viz.,  a  contemptible 
indifference  to  it.     But  let  it  become  certain  that  there  are  more  Pro- 
hibitionists ready  to  repudiate  the  partyj  if  their  convictions  are  not 
heeded,  than  there  are  liquor  men  to  repudiate  the  party  if  tlieir  convic- 
tions are  not  heeded,  and  we  should  see  a  good  deal  less  eagerness  to 
cater  to  the  liquor  vote,  and  an  uncommon  nimbleness  of  impetuos- 
ity to  adjust  the  party  to  the  new  situation.     Neither  of  the  old  par- 
ties furnishes  the  opportunity  for  this  repudiation  by  joining  their 
ranks.    "  Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire"  is  no  very  effectual  pro- 
test against  the  heat  of  the  frying-pan. 

The  effectual  way  of  rebuking  the  party  politicians  for  their  sub- 
serviency to  the  saloon  interest  is  by  "  standing  up  to  be  counted." 
The  only  effectual  way  of  getting  counted  \ft  \iy  %.  \\ivt^  ^^^V^ .    ^V^ 
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most  effectual  way  of  making  public  sentiment  and  getting  more  to  be 
counted  is  by  party  organization.  One  campaign  on  the  distinct  issue 
of  Prohibition,  conducted  like  the  Fremont  campaign  of  '56,  on  the 
distinct  issue  of  Anti-Slavery,  would  evoke  more  conscience  and  root 
more  conviction  than  ten  years  of  talk  inside  the  old  party.  The 
straightest,  surest,  swiftest,  honestest  road  to  Prohibition  is  by  a  third 
party.  Let  all  who  believe  in  Prohibition  put  this  mighty  cause  at 
the  front,  and  give  it  the  advocacy  of  brain  and  heart,  and  '56  will 
repeat  itself  in  '88 — and  '60  will  repeat  itself  in  '92  :  and  we  will  not 
be  particular  about  names.  Dr.  Spear  may  deny  that  victory  has 
come  by  a  third  or  new  party.  All  the  same;  we  shall  have  Prohib- 
ition. 


IV.— SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  PULPIT. 

IS  THE  PULPIT  DECLINING  IN  POWER?    IF  SO.  WHAT  IS  THE  REMEDY? 

NO.  V. 
By  Jbsse  B.  Thomas,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

In  common  with  those  who  have  preceded  me  in  this  discussion,  I 
take  "  the  pulpit "  to  mean  the  ordinary  and  average  ministry  of  the 
Word  in  connection  with  the  organized  Church.  This  definition  seems 
to  mc  to  exclude  from  our  estimate  (at  least  as  prominent  factors), 
1.  Extraordinary  Preachers.  Their  sphere  is  the  pulpit,  to  be  sure, 
but  not  the  average  pulpit;  and  it  would  be  misleading  to  argue  to 
general  conclusions  from  exceptional  premises.  Luther  might  be  a 
catapult,  and  the  collective  pulpit  of  his  era  still  fairly  remain  to  be 
reckoned  at  the  pop-gun  level.  2.  Extraordinary  Religious  Movements. 
These  are  usually  roused  through  preaching,  and  often  by  the  regular 
ministry,  but  are  also  in  their  nature  exceptional,  and  in  their  order 
of  occurrence,  duration  and  results  erratic  and  incalculable.  Their 
leaders  are  more  often  itinerant,  sometimes  laymen,  and  usually  pecu- 
liar in  endowment  and  eccentric  in  method.  3.  The  Ideal  Pulpit.  The 
question  of  possible  "  decline  "  belongs  to  the  actual,  and  not  to  the 
abstract  or  hypothetical.  It  concerns  the  pulpit  that  is,  and  not  the 
pulpit  that  might  be  or  ought  to  be,  but  at  present  is  not. 

By  "  the  power  of  the  pulpit "  I  understand  its  actual  efficiency  as 
revealed  in  results.  This  construction  seems  to  me  alone  to  give  to  the 
question  a  form  capable  of  intelligent  or  profitable  discussion,  and  to 
bring  it  into  the  range  of  popular  study.  The  world  asks  of  the  pulpit 
in  the  nineteenth  century  precisely  what  the  Pharisees  did  of  our  Lord 
in  the  first:  "  What  dost  thou  work  ?"  It  must  be  answered  as  John's 
messengers  were,  who  came  in  like  spirit,  by  pointing  to  things  that 
can  be  "seen  and  heard."  It  will  be  of  little  avail,  therefore, to  claim 
with  the  able  writer  of  one  of  the  earlier  articles  in  this  series  that 
the  "capability  of  producing  an  effect"  is  an  inherent  and  perennial 
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function  of  the  pulpit  derived  from  the  Great  Commission  and  its  ac- 
companying sanctions,  unless  the  effect  itself  can  be  adduced  to  verify 
that  claim.  Latent  energy,  however  real,  is  neither  cognizable  nor 
calculable.  The  lightning-bolt,  that  reveals  its  presence  and  registers 
it«  strength  in  the  riving  and  splintering  of  the  oak,  is  indeed  but  a 
new  form  of  a  persistent  force  that  had  lain  quiet  and  harmless  in  the 
cradling  air;  but  however  real  in  itself,  it  was  relatively  unreal  to  the 
sense  which  it  did  not  touch,  nor  provoke  to  suspicion.  The  measure 
of  virtue,  transmitted  by  the  Episcopal  touch  in  ordination,  whatever 
it  may  be  in  fact,  is  beyond  the  range  of  reasoning  or  computation,  for 
it  is  not  attended  by  any  intelligible  phenomenon,  analogous  even  to  a 
spark,  in  transition.  But  the  Pentecostal  awakening  and  reformation 
that  followed  Whitefield's  preaching  was  too  conspicuous  and  too  real 
to  be  ignored.  The  power  hidden  in  "  apostolic  succession  "  is  a  mys- 
tery; that  revealed  in  "  apostolic  success"  is  a  fact.  The  Jewish  rulers 
might  plausibly  enough  dispute  the  mere  claim  of  power  on  the  part  of 
Peter  and  John,  but  "  beholding  the  man  that  was  healed  standing 
with  them,  they  could  say  nothing  against  it." 

That  the  pulpit  has  actually  been  a  dominant  factor  in  the  shaping 
of  the  thought  and  life  of  Christendom  hitherto,  is  admitted  even  by 
those  who  scoff  at  its  teachings,  denounce  its  methods  as  illegitimate, 
and  repudiate  its  claim  of  authority  as  absurd.  That  its  primacy  has 
now  ceased,  and  that  it  is  rapidly  sinking  into  insignificance,  if  not  into 
absolute  impotence,  is  vaguely  feared  by  some,  hoped  by  others,  and 
roundly  asserted  by  a  few.  Neither  fears,  hopes,  nor  assertions,  how- 
ever, can  contribute  much  toward  the  solution  of  a  question  which  is 
almost  wholly  one  of  fact — one  at  least  a  satisfactory  response  to 
which  can  be  derived  only  from  a  careful  collation  of  pertinent  facts. 
The  range  of  these  facts  is  enormous,  for  the  question  is  not  limited 
vertically  nor  horizontally — it  reaches  back  to  the  apostles,  and  out 
to  Madagascar.  The  human  mind,  moreover,  is  proverbially  apt  in- 
stinctively to  seize  upon  favoring  groups  of  fact,  to  see  them  under  a 
tinge  of  local  coloring,  or  distorted  by  personal  obliquity  of  temper- 
ament, or  predilection.  There  is  special  value,  therefore,  in  such  a 
comparison  of  views  as  has  been  presented  in  this  series  of  paj»ers;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  significant  that  those  who  occupy  points  of  observa- 
tion— local,  national,  denominational  and  official — so  widely  aj)art, 
have  yet  reached  conclusions  so  nearly  alike.  The  rendering  of  the 
verdict  itself,  however,  is  of  less  service  than  a  statement  of  the  con- 
siderations which  have  led  to  it.  Opinion  ought  never  to  be  trans- 
ferred nor  accepted  in  sealed  packages. 

I  venture,  therefore,  to  offer  some  further  suggestions  which  seem 
to  me  pertinent  in  seeking  an  intelligent  conclusion  concerning  the 
question  in  hand. 

In  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  God  speaks  t\\TO\x^  xtkaAv  Vi  xcvaxw,   \»^ 
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studying  the  power  of  the  pulpit,  therefore,  three  factors — the  one 
Divine,  the  others  human — are  to  be  recognized.  But  the  first  can 
have  no  place  in  this  discussion;  for  Divine  Power  is  in  its  nature 
inexhaustible,  incalculable,  and  can  suffer  no  decline.  The  Spirit  does 
not  wane,  the  Word  does  not  dwindle,  the  Promise  does  not  falter. 
But  the  demonstration  of  that  Power  may  suffer  diminution  through 
imperfection  in  the  preacher  through  whom,  or  hindrance  in  the 
hearer,  to  whom  it  comes.  The  ^^  foolishness  of  preaching,"  which  has 
a  heritage  of  promise,  may  degenerate  (to  use  a  well-worn  turn  of 
phrase)  into  the  '^  preaching  of  foolishness '"  which  has  no  promise. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  good  sower  sowing  good  seed,  may  be  robbed 
of  a  harvest,  as  our  Lord  himself  has  taught  us,  through  the  badness 
of  the  land.  In  estimating  the  power  of  the  pulpit,  therefore,  it  is 
as  essential  to  take  account  of  external  as  of  internal  conditions.  In 
gauging  David's  exploit,  Groliath's  gigantic  stature,  and  his  coat-of- 
mail,  are  of  as  much  significance  as  David's  slender  youth,  and  his 
sole  reliance  on  a  shepherd's  sling.  No  reckoning  of  power  from  re- 
sults would  be  complete  that  failed  to  take  note  of  resistance  over- 
come, as  well  as  defects  of  apparatus.  It  may  really  cost  more  energy 
and  reveal  more  to  hold  a  boat  without  loss  of  place  against  a 
rushing  torrent  than  to  speed  however  swiftly  before  it.  In  many  a 
battle  it  was  true  victory  to  hold  the  field,  or  even  to  survive  an 
unusual  onslaught.  The  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  thought  it 
a  high  achievement,  even  when  clad  in  the  "  whole  armor  of  Grod,"  to 
"  stand  in  the  evil  day."  All  this  is  worth  remembering  in  view  of 
the  tremendous  rivalries  and  antagonisms,  some  of  them  new  and 
unusual,  with  which  the  pulpit  has  in  our  day  been  beset. 

Among  these  rivalries  the  three  usually  recognized  as  most  formid- 
able may  be  summarized  as  the  Altar,  the  Rostrum,  and  the  Press ; 
the  fii-8t  within,  the  other  two  without  the  Church.  Considering  these 
in  their  order,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that 

1.  The  pulpit  has  not  lost  relative  power  awong  the  ageticies  of  the 
Church.    There  are  here  and  there  ritualistic  revivals,  expressions  of 
testhetic  yearning  on  the  part  of  those  who  think  the  "beauty  of 
holiness"  and  the  "holiness  of  beauty"  equivalent  terms,  and  various 
.  other  symptoms  of  tendency  to  revert  to  medisBvalism.     But  the^e 
phenomena  are  local  and  rare.     They  are  eddies  beside  the  stream, 
the  steady  set  of  which  is  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction.     In  the 
Romish  Church  the  altar  still  occupies  the  broad  foreground,  as  in 
Luther's  day;  while  the  pulpit,  which  scarcely  found  admittance  at 
all  up  to  that  time,  still  climbs  and  clings,  like  a  frightened  intruder, 
against  some  wayside  pillar,  or  in  some  inconspicuous  comer.     En- 
lightened men,  like  St.  George  Mivart,  still  speciously  claim,  as  proof 
that  Rome  is  in  the  true  line  of  religious  evolution,  that  she  quiets  the 
senses  of  her  devotees  mt\i  it^L^x^kwe.^,  2Avd  cradles  them  to  rest  with 
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song,  preserving  the  intellect  meantime  from  assault  by  murmuring 
her  worship  in  an  unknown  tongue.  But  even  in  that  Church  the 
Paulist  preachers  flourish,  "  missions "  for  religious  instruction  mul- 
tiply, and  the  pulpit  thus  daily  moves  toward  the  centre  and  front. 
In  the  Church  of  England  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  still  stand  equal 
in  formal  place  and  honor,  but  her  bishops  and  clergy  take  rank  in 
popular  esteem,  not  as  liturgical  rhetoricians,  but  as  preachers.  Be- 
yond the  Episcopal,  and  throughout  the  large  majority  of  the  Prot- 
estant churches,  the  pulpit  has  displaced,  or  rather  absorbed,  both 
altar  and  reading-desk,  and  holds  the  exclusive  place  of  honor.  We 
no  longer  build  cathedrals  for  spectacular  effect,  but  assembly-rooms, 
which  tend  less  and  less  to  be  shaped  by  merely  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion, and  .more  and  more  by  auditory  fitness.  It  maybe  less  indis- 
putable, but  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  true  that 

2.  The  pulpit  has  not  lost  ground  as  compared  with  other  forms  of 
pyblic  speech  Popular  oratory — ^forensic,  parliamentary,  and  occa- 
sional— is  very  old  and  very  prominent  among  the  factors  of  history. 
Among  the  choicest  treasures  of  classic  literature  are  the  ideal 
speeches  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  the  Philippics,  and  the  splendid 
periods  of  Cicero.  It  is  not  always  remembered  how  much  the  widen- 
ing of  men's  thoughts,  the  dominance  of  the  commercial  temper,  the 
quickening  of  the  world's  pulse  through  steam  and  electricity,  have 
done  to  weakep  the  relative  force  of  rostral  appeal  in  any  form.  The 
palmy  day^  of  eloquence  at  the  bar,  when  the  advocate  was  sure  of  a 
large  audience,  attracted  from  the  vicinage  by  the  opening  of  the 
assizes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  brilliant  company  of  his  fellows,  who 
traveled  the  circuit  with  him — these  are  past.  The  court-rooms  have 
shrunk  into  diifgy  and  insignificant  chambers,  which  the  unsuspect- 
ing crowd  sweeps  by.  The  practice  of  law  is  largely  a  matter  of 
business  slu^  finesse.  Even  the  most  magnificent  volleys  of  Rufus 
Choate's  oratorical  artillery  are  said  to  have  served  only  to  bombard 
a  lonely  Surrogate  and  his  dro^^sy  clerk,  while  the  great  world  out- 
side saw  no  flash  and  heard  no  sound. 

A  glimpse  at  the  listless  or  preoccupied  audience  that  ordinarily 
surrounds  a  speaker  in  Congress  is  enough  to  assure  one  of  the  power- 
lessness  of  debate  in  that  arena.  And  of  the  speeches  there  decanted 
into  printy  it  would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that  the  average  constit- 
uent of  the  speaker  for  whom  they  are  intended  will  probably  hear 
ten  sermons  where  he  reads  one  printed  speech. 

In  the  political  campaign  it  is  true  that  public  address  still  holds  a 
prominent  place.  But  the  mass  meeting  which  gives  it  place,  occurs 
only  at  considerable  intervals — it  is  relatively  slight  in  influence  as 
compared  wth  the  steady  pressure  of  the  daily  press ;  and  while  it 
serves  well  to  rally  and  arouse  an  esprit  du  corps  in  present  support- 
ers, through  the  sense  of  multitude,  with  t\ve  \ie\^  oi  xsixxssv^i,  \iWNX\Kre. 
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and  huzzas,  it   is  probably  rare  that  it  persuades  a  serious  and  hesi- 
tating listener. 

As  to  the  modern  lecture  platform,  which  has  been  sometimes 
vaunted  as  the  probable  substitute  for  or  successor  of  the  pulpit  in  the 
training  of  mankind,  the  degree  to  which  its  importance  has  been  ex- 
aggerated is  almost  ludicrous..  It  has  no  unity  of  aim,  no  organized 
constituency,  no  principle  of  continuity.  It  has  at  times  afforded  a 
sphere  for  weighty  and  valuable  instruction,  but  quite  as  often  for 
the  vending  of  literary  odds  and  ends,  valetudinary  witticisms,  and 
dreary  platitudes.  80  long  as  men  rich  in  culture  and  eloquence  mast 
consent  to  be  yoked  with  glee-clubs,  prestidigitators  and  facial  con- 
tortionists, that  the  "  course  "  may  be  "  floated,"  or  to  put  themselves 
in  the  hands  of  literary  showmen  to  be  hawked  through  the  land  for 
a  hearing,  it  is  evident  that  the  popular  lecture  has  little  occasion  to 
promise  or  to  threaten.  It  has  not  laid  the  first  stone  of  structure 
as  an  organized  or  permanent  institution. 

Whatever  deteriorating  influences  have  affected  the  force  of  public 
speech  as  such  have,  of  course,  borne  on  the  utterance  of  the  pulpit 
which  belongs  to  that  category.  But  it  is  certain  that  if  perceptible  at 
all  the  work  of  these  is  far  less  conspicuous  there  than  elsewhere.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  sermon  ever  had  so  large  a  hearing,  as  it  is  certain 
that,  taking  books  and  periodicals  together,  it  never  approached  so 
large  a  printed  reduplication  and  circulation  in  any  age. 

Approaching  now  a  still  broader  and  more  obscure  region  of  influ- 
ence, and  where  it  becomes  one  to  speak  with  caution,  I  still  venture 
to  express  the  opinion  that 

3.  The  pulpit  has  not  been  superseded  nor  outrun  in  power  by  the 
press,  I  remember  the  celerity,  the  assiduity,  the  energy,  the  intel- 
lectual resources,  the  shrewdness  of  that  "  preaching  Friar,"  to  whom 
Carlyle  pointed  as  about  to  invade  every  hamlet  and  thrust  the 
preacher  aside  or  out.  The  hamlets  have  been  invaded,  but  the 
preacher  remains. 

It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  the  religious  press  trenches  upon 
or  dwarfs  the  field  of  the  pulpit.  There  are  few  religious  editors  that 
are  not  themselves  also  preachers,  and  few  of  their  readers  who  are  not 
hearers  of  the  Word.  Were  these  papers  not  auxiliaries  of  the  pulpit 
their  constituency  would  be  small;  were  they  manifest  rivals  it  Would 
vanish.  As  to  the  daily  secular  newspaper,  which  now  rolls  from  the 
cylinder  in  miles  of  print,  and  thrusts  its  shuttle  clean  through  the 
seven-days'  web  of  daily  thought — no  longer  sparing  even  the  Lord's  day 
— it  would  be  vain  to  deny  the  enormous  advantage  it  secures  through 
the  intimacy  and  continuity  of  its  access  to  the  minds  of  its  readers. 
But  there  is  abundant  room  to  question  whether  its  actual  share  in 
moulding  the  character  and  deeper  life  of  men  is  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  output  of  energy  it  d\«»i^l2LYft.     And  it  is  fairly  certain  that 
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in  this  sphere  it  is  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  a  rival  at  alL  much  less  a 
successful  rival  of  the  pulpit. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  its  utterances  are  written  currennie  calamOy 
and  are  in  their  very  nature  tentative  and  ephemeral.     The  metropol- 
itan journalist,  who  according  to  current  tradition  mounted  his  tripod 
at  midnight,  proposing  to  "  find  out  what  was  new,  and  tell  the  peo- 
ple what  to  think  about  it  in  the  morning,"  largely  overrated  his  func- 
tions as  a  purveyor  of  segmental  omniscience,  and  underrated  the 
intelligence  of  his  readers.     The  man  who  is  fully  awake  and  has  a 
day  to  listen  and  reflect,  will  not  set  so  inordinate  a  value  on  head- 
long opinions  flung  out  between  midnight  and  morning,  concerning 
facts  hastily  grasped  and  half  assorted.     Moreover,  the  daily  is  pre- 
eminently a  newspaper  whose  recognized  function  is  to  furnish  impar- 
tially the  raw  material  of  thought;  and  only  incidentally,  and  for  some 
present  end  to  utter  an  opinion  upon  it.    Its  topics  are  personal,  local 
and  concrete,  rarely  reaching  into  the  purely  moral,  and  still  more 
rarely  and  daintily  into  the  religious.     The  Romanist,  the  Jew,  and 
the  Protestant,  of  whatever  order,  get  like  place  and  courtesy — some- 
what overshadowed  by  the  theatre,  the  horse-race  and  the  prize-ring^ 
which,  however,  are  treated  with  equal  impartiality.  . 
.  Still  further,  the  founding  of  a  daily  newspaper  is  primarily  and 
pre-eminently  a  financial  enterprise.     Its  reason  for  being  is  no  more 
specifically  religious,  moral  or  benevolent  than  that  of  a  railroad  or 
banking  corporation.     Whether  it  be  an  organ  of  general  or  social 
news,  of  commerce  at  large,  or  of  a  particular  trade  or  party,  the 
business  feature  of  the  alliance  is  the  particular  "  star "  to  which  it 
**  hitches  its  wagon."     If  its  forte  is  news,  it  can  safely  enough,  like 
one  of  the  great  journals  of  our  time,  announce  its  purpose  from  the 
beginning  to  "  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  claptrap,  principle."     Re- 
maining pre-eminent  in  its  particular  sphere,  the  daily  paper  can, 
without  loss  of  caste  or  patronage,  sneer  at  laws  for  the  suppression 
of  gambling,  drunkenness  and  unchastity;  denounce  the  execution  of 
such  laws  by  those  sworn  to  enforce  them,  and  encourage  the  outlaws 
who  trample  them  under  foot.     If  the  champion  of  a  particular  guild 
or  party,  it  may  strain  the  moral  code  by  equivocal  defences  of  selfish 
measures,  or  bark,  like  a  dog  jealous  of  its  master's  favor,  at  any  rival 
that  seeks  to  become  its  coadjutor,  but  is  likely  also  to  divide   its 
patronage.     The  number  of  those  who  refer  to  the  daily  press  for 
current  facts,  for  entertaining  gossip,  for  sprightly  comment  and 
repartee,  for  discussion  of  matters  of  local  and  immediate  concern,  is 
enormously  large;  but  of  those  who  Ifean  upon  it  for  sober  and  author- 
itative utterance,  in  matters  of  conscience  and  worship,  insignificantly 
small.     Who  is  willing  to  be  guided  to  battle  by  a  trumpet  that  not 
only  gives  an  uncertain  sound,  but  that  offers  itself  to  be  bloww  >\^w 
for  a  consideration^  by  any  passing  breatk  oi  iTieii^L  qt  io^t 
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Imagine  now  a  pulpit  which  is  even  doubtf ally,  not  to  say  con- 
fessedly, controlled  by  supremely  mercenary  motives — which  is  boldly 
unscrupulous  in  warping  truth  to  party  ends — which  caresses  vice  and 
sneers  at  virtue  to  gratify  its  own  caprice;  and  consider  how  instantly 
it  would  beget  contempt  and  be  trodden  out.  How  comes  the  public, 
then,  to  reckon  intolerable  in  the  pulpit  what  neither  surprises  nor 
disgusts  it  in  the  press  ?  How,  except  it  reckons  vital  in  the  one 
what  is  merely  incidental  in  the  other  ? 

It  turns  to  the  pulpit  still  for  sober  discussion  of  the  central  themes 
of  duty  and  faith,  and  is  mortally  offended  at  insincerity  or  trifling 
there.  It  turns  to  the  press  for  news,  badinage,  politics,  and  if  it  find 
sophistry,  irreverence,  or  immorality  by  the  way,  it  suffers  only  mo- 
mentary revolt  and  passes  it  as  insignificant.  The  ^^ preaching  Friar" 
has  come,  but  the  pulpit  abides  as  before. 

Of  the  wide  and  varied  range  of  magazine  and  book  literature,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  speak  intelligently.  Its  rapid  expansion,  like  that 
of  the  newspaper,  helps  no  doubt  to  divert  and  preoccupy  men's 
minds,  and  by  so  much  to  neutralise  the  influence  of  the  pulpit.  Some 
^'  preaching  novels  "  appear  from  time  to  time  on  either  side:  but  those 
who  are  seeking  a  novel  rarely  heed  the  preaching,  and  those  who 
want  preaching  know  where  to  find  it  in  more  legitimate  forms;  so  that 
they  are  not  much  prized.  Of  directly  polemic  theology  there  b  con- 
siderable, but  it  is  distributed  somewhat  evenly  in  quantity  and 
power. 

The  principal  field  of  discussion,  and  perhaps  most  influential,  is  the 
Review.  This  is  rarely  anti-Christian,  often  non-Christian,  or  pro- 
fessedly "  liberal."  Here  disbelievers  and  unbelievers  have  free  utter- 
ance, and  are  conspicuous  and  urgent,  for  men  who  doubt  or  deny  are 
apt  to  be  more  clamorous  than  those  who  have  settled  into  faith.  The 
Review  of  this  class  commands  the  services  of  many  learned  and  in- 
fluential contributors,  and  secures  earnest  readers.  But  its  constitu- 
ency is  limited,  and  its  sphere  of  discussion  remote  from  the  popular 
thought.  In  80  far  as  its  influence  is  directly  inimical  to  that  of  the 
pulpit  it  will  be  considered  directly.  Meantime  it  need  not  concern 
us  further. 

Turning  now  from  the  supposed  rivals  to  the  direct  antagonists  of 
the  pulpit  in  our  day  I  recognize  three  of  special  consequence,  two  of 
which  have  been  discussed  in  previous  papers,  and  all  of  which  may  be 
dismissed  with  brief  remark.     These  are: 

1.  Mammon  worship.  The  love  of  money  is  a  venerable  and  con- 
stant trait  in  human  nature.  There  has  rarely  been  a  community  that 
might  not  have  been  successfully  probed  as  Athens  was  by  the  mounte- 
bank, who  promised  to  tell  the  people  who  should  gather  at  the  market 
place  on  a  certain  day  what  was  their  inmost  thought,  and  assured 
those  who  came  that  it  -waa  "  \io^  \\ie^  Tfi\^\vl  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear." 
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Nevertheless,  there  are  times,  of  which  ours  is  one,  when  this  appe- 
tite becomes  almost  maniacaL  The  passing  of  the  reign  of  force,  the 
abolition  of  titular  distinction,  the  growth  of  manufacture  and  inter- 
national communication  have  made  this  a  conmiercial  era,  and  wealth 
the  peculiar  avenue  to  and  criterion  of  rank.  Money  never  attracted 
more,  tempted  more,  enslaved  more,  ruined  more  than  now.  But  the 
preached  gospel  has  not  been  dwarfed  nor  beaten  back  by  this  gigantic 
adversary.  This  is  beyond  all  other  the  era  of  costly  missionary  en- 
terprises, magnificent  Bible  gifts,  and  rich  endowment  of  religious  in- 
stitutions. Never  before  did  money  flow  so  abundantly  into  channels 
of  Christian  beneficence.  And  these  riches  are  not  wrung  by  threats, 
nor  beguiled  by  ghostly  devices  from  the  dying  clutch  of  robber- 
barons,  but  fall  like  ripened  fruit  from  healthful  boughs,  as  the  in- 
telligent and  grateful  surrender  to  its  rightful  owner  of  increase 
earned  as  stewards  in  his  service. 

2.  Skepticism.  Here,  too,  a  constant  phenomenon  has  certainly 
taken  on  an  exaggerated  form.  The  world  has  fallen  heir  to  a  vast 
wealth  of  new  facts  which  it  has  had  no  time  to  weigh  or  assort.  It 
has  the  sudden  sense  of  wealth,  therefore,  without  experience  or  cool- 
ness to  use  it  aright,  and  is  bewildered  and  tempted  accordingly. 
Prof.  Huxley  describes  his  fellow  explorers  in  the  Tealm  of  scientific 
fancy  as  colts  turned  loose  into  a  boundless  pasture,  whose  curvetings 
are  as  grotesque  and  capricious  as  they  are  abundant.  There  is  peculiar 
fascination  in  connection  with  all  studies  of  nature,  because  of  con- 
stant coming  upon  facts  new,  curious  and  full  of  suggestive  analogies. 
When  one  fancies  that  he  is  about  to  seize  or  has  already  seized,  in 
one  of  these  facts,  upon  the  '^  clew  of  the  maze,"  it  is  not  wonderful 
if  he  becomes  an  enthusiast  and  a  breeder  of  enthusiasts.  This  has 
happened  in  the  supposed  discovery  of  "  evolution  "  as  a  primal  cause 
of  things.  This  word  has  rallied  a  considerable  company  of  devotees, 
whose  confused  and  contradictory  voices  remind  one  of  the  mob  at 
Ephesus,  who  "  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come  together." 

While  this  uproar  is  going  on  among  the  body  of  disputants  the 
pioneers  of  the  evolution  philosophy  have  gone  on  to  results.  And 
this  is  the  especially  hopeful  feature  in  the  skeptical  development  of 
the  time  that  it  has  so  speedily  thought  itself  out  to  the  end.  A  sys- 
tem that  has  yielded  agnosticism  in  religion,  pessimism  in  morals,  and 
nihilism  in  society,  cannot  long  attract  thinking  men.  We  may  be 
grateful  to  the  adventurous  hand  that  ventured  out  to  the  crumb- 
ling edge  and  dropped  the  lantern  over  to  show  us  that  there  is  noth- 
ing there  but  an  abyss.  A  '^  leap  into  the  dark  "  is  no  more  attractive 
and  no  less  ''  awful "  to  most  men  than  it  was  to  the  dying  Hume. 

3.  jRestiessness,     Chrysostom  used  to  sit  and  read  homilies  to  the 
people  for  two  hours,  and  they  stood  patiently  to  hear.    Tlv^  -^x^'wS^i^'t 
now  stands  and  the  people  sit,  and  they  are  ^e^rj  Vdl  ViM  ^si  Vq»^a< 
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The  worM^B  pnlRC  has  quickened  enonnously.  Life,  like  electricitj, 
has  become  incandeRcent  and  snaps  and  gleams  with  fervid  energy. 
Hereditar3%  traditional,  customary  bonds  break  like  a  thin  ice  cmstin 
a  strong  wind.  IVIen  '^  run  to  and  fro  "  with  immense  alacrity.  The 
preacher  has  before  him  a  heterogeneous  assembly  like  that  of  Pente- 
cost, alien  each  from  each  in  origin,  education,  environment,  and  preju- 
dice. How  can  he  speak  to  each  in  his  own  vernacular  ?  Yet  it  is 
done,  and  unity  of  heart  and  soul  is  secured  in  church  life,  such  as 
politics,  education,  and  even  national  affinity  cannot  attain. 

If,  as  has  been  here  maintained,  there  is  no  actual  decline  in  pulpit 
power,  there  remains  no  question  of  "  remedy."  But  it  may  be  well 
in  closing  to  add  one  or  two  suggestions  as  to  the  nature  and  present 
drift  of  that  power.     It  is  noticeable  that 

1.  Whatever  power  the  pulpit  Jiaa  to-^Uiy  is  legitimately  earned  and 
held.  There  was  a  time  when  the  priest  held  mastery  through  super- 
stitious dread.  He  could  fulminate  curses  and  shut  up  heaven  against 
those  who  rejected  his  words.  There  was  a  time  when,  within  the 
civil  district  called  a  '^  parish,"  he  had  official  authority  bringing  him 
reverence  from  all  its  inhabitants.  But  neither  of  these  was  pulpit 
power ;  and  they  are  utterly  gone,  at  least  from  among  us.  The 
preacher  has  now  no  sanctity  but  that  of  character,  no  authority  but 
that  of  confidence  secured.  He  makes  his  own  parish,  and  holds  it 
by  personal  affinity  and  demonstrated  ability  to  help.  He  is  no  longer 
bonie  of  angels  in  popular  fancy,  nor  is  propped  up  by  the  State,  but 
must  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  be  responsible  for  his  own  perpendic- 
ularity. He  wears  no  tiara,  sits  on  no  throne,  accepts  no  false  hom- 
age, like  the  "  successor  of  Peter,"  but,  like  Peter  himself,  says  to 
every  cringing  Cornelius,  "  Stand  up;  I  myself  also  am  a  man." 

2.  The  power  of  the  pidpit  finds  its  legitimate  channel  more  ^m- 
tinctlt/  than  ever  before^  in  the  developynent  of  Christian  character. 
The  relative  rise  of  the  laity  in  influence  and  service,  the  growth  of 
Sunday-schools  and  young  men's  Christian  associations,  the  multipli- 
cation of  organizations  for  the  promotion  of  benevolence  and  social 
reforms  might  at  first  seem  to  imply  a  corresponding  decline  in  minis- 
terial power.  So  far  from  this,  however,  I  think  it  will  appear  on 
reflection  that  these  are  the  very  fruits  and  proofs  of  that  power. 
For  what  is  the  function  of  the  pulpit  in  the  church  if  not  to  build, 
equip  and  inspire  men  for  personal  service  ? 

In  the  apostolic  enumeration  of  gifts  to  the  Church  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  a  prophetic  as  well  as  a  historic  hint;  a 
chronological  as  well  as  a  logical  order.  First "  apostles  and  prophets" 
— first  and  briefly,  for  tliey  had  extraordinary  functions.  They  were 
a  "  foundation,"  and  that  needed  to  be  only  once  laid.  Then  "  Evangel- 
ists "  bringing  "  good  news  "  to  fresh  ears;  pioneers  pushing  the  fron- 
tier further  on,  as  missionaTie^  do  \Ai-d2i.^ .     A.  \xveasage  often  repeated  is 
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"  news  "  no  longer.  Then  "  pastors  and  teachers  "  —  shepherds  and 
guides  of  the  flock  gathered — who  were  to  "  perfect  the  saints  for 
service,"  "  building  them  together."  It  may  be  that  the  effort  to  pro- 
long the  apostolic  function,  or  to  absorb  the  preacher  in  **  evangelism," 
would  bring  anachronism.  The  great  bulk  of  the  New  Testament  is 
devoted  to  the  training  of  the  Church.  Peter  preached  to  the  multi- 
tude at  Pentecost,  and  3,000  were  converted;  he  showed  them  a  man 
made  whole,  and  5,000  believed.  Perhaps  the  mightiest  work  of  to- 
day is  not  the  preaching  of  an  eloquent  sermon,  but  the  production 
of  an  eloquent  life.  The  world  may  question  the  literary  superiority, 
the  argumentative  skill,  the  popular  attractiveness  of  the  sermon  of 
to-day,  but,  so  long  as  a  preached  gospel  brings  into  ripeness  such 
men  as  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  the  late  William  E.  Dodge, 
they  can  '^  say  nothing  against  it." 


IX.— LEAVES  FROM  A  PREACHER'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

NO.  XI. 

By  Abthub  T.  Pikbson,  D.D.,  Philadelphia. 

GXXIX.  UnGcmwrM  ieackers  in  a  Snnday-school  remiDd  me  of  the  stacoo  figure 
snstaining  the  gas  jets  in  the  Mnsio  Hall  in  Glasgow,  guiding  others  in  a  way  in 
which  they  never  walk  themselves. 

GXXX.  Little  vxyrda  wUh  big  meaning,  <*  It  is  one  featare  of  Qod*s  Holy  Book  that 
small  words  get  invested  with  a  deep  meaning,  in  consequence  of  being  connected 
with  other  words.  This  is  true  of  short  prepositions  and  pronouns.  Take  for 
instance  the  little  words,  '  In,  my^  wiih.*  When  these  are  associated  with  the 
Savior,  how  deep  is  their  signification.  *In  Christ,*  'My  beloved,*  *  With  i?ie  Lord,* 
Here  we  have  safety,  riches,  und  fruition.    Many  other  instances  might  be  given." 

CXXXT.  Invoiuntary  and  voluntary  hardening.  No  human  soul  is  ever  in  exactly 
the  same  state  or  on  the  same  plane  after  the  truth  is  heard — ^better  or  worse, 
softer  or  harder,  higher  or  lower,  always.  There  is  a  hardening  process  which  is 
invoiwfdary,  and  which  consists  simply  in  the  repetition  of  the  same  impression.  To 
handle  tools  makes  a  callobs  hand;  no  event,  however  startling,  could  impress  us 
a  second  time  as  it  did  the  first;  and  so  by  handling  truth  carelessly  we  get  callous 
of  mind,  and  an  unheeded  warning  or  invitation  of  providence  or  grace  can  never 
arouse  us  a  second  time  as  it  did  at  first.  No  spiritual  impression  can  ever  repeat 
itself  in  the  same  form  or  by  the  same  means.  A  conviction  resisted  becomes  ulti- 
mately a  conviction  lost;  a  heart  refusing  to  respond  to  love  becomes  at  last  insen- 
sible to  love;  a  conscience  disobeyed  becomes  by  and  by  silent;  a  will  choosing 
evil  becomes  finally  incapable  of  any  other  choice.  This  is  the  law  of  involuntary 
and  perhaps  unconscious  hardening. 

There  is  therefore  also  a  voluntary  process  of  hardening.  We  may  cultivate  in- 
sensibility to  want  and  woe — willfully  resist  the  truth,  shut  our  eyes  to  light 
and  turn  the  very  message  of  life  into  a  sentence  of  death.  The  sunshine  that 
might  melt  us  like  wax  hardens  us  like  day.  Nay,  we  may  deliberately  sell  our- 
selves to  Satan,  as  Aaron  Burr,  after  forty-eight  hours  of  secluded  thought,  coolly 
dedded  in  favor  of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  We  may  buy  the  **  marble 
heart "  if  we  will,  and  buy  it  cheap.  We  may  sear  conscience  as  with  a  hot  iron, 
and  it  will  cost  but  little  pain  to  make  it  painless. 

CXXXn.  Practical  corrfession  of  Chriat,  tJftnonIAAdoiLm«k%«tins«i^\.^V^«siX%^^^ 
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iMely  adTOcating  the  pnblio  aoknowledgment  of  Christ.  There  were,  he  said, 
workshops  where  a  fierce  soowl  wonld  be  the  herald  of  more  aotiye  opposition  if 
the  claims  of  Christianity  were  acknowledged  or  pressed,  and  in  the  clnbe  of  the 
educated  classes  there  was  not  the  less  bitter  cnrl  of  the  month  and  the  oontempt- 
noQs  shrug  of  the  shoulders  for  those  who  generally  professed  Christ.  Here  fol- 
lowed a  remarkable  illustration.  Fifty  years  ago,  at  a  dinner  party,  giTen  in  the 
West  End  of  London,  when  the  ladies  had  retired  the  oonyersation  of  the  gentle- 
men turned  on  what  was  dishonoring  to  Christ  as  our  Lord.  One  guest  was  silent, 
and  presently  asked  that  the  bell  might  be  rung.  On  the  appearance  of  the  ser- 
Tant,  he  ordered  his  carriage,  and  with  perfect  and  polished  courtesy  he  apologia^ 
to  his  host  for  his  enforced  departure,  /or  Ae  was  stiU  a  Christian,  The  Canon  pro- 
ceeded: *<  All  will  think  it  must  haye  been  a  bishop  or  at  least  a  clergyman.  It 
was  not;  he  was  then  a  rifling  member  of  Parliament,  and  became  the  popular 
Prime  Minister  of  the  early  days  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  It  was  the  late  Sir 
Bobert  Peel." 

CXXXIII.  Tesiimony  to  the  Bible  from  a  shqpUe,  The  leading  skeptical  statesman 
of  America,  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  wise  enough  to  make  this  confession:  "I  have 
always  said,  and  always  will  say,  that  the  studious  perusal  of  the  sacred  Toiume 
will  make  better  citizens,  better  fathers,  and  better  husbands."  The  words  ex- 
plain the  source  of  America's  prosperity.  The  Christian  statesman ,  Edward 
Everett,  said:  "All  the  distinctiye  features  and  superiority  of  our  Bepublican 
institutions  are  derived  from  the  teachings  of  Scripture." 

CXXXIV.  Pride  in  the  preacfier  kunMed.  Carlyle  in  one  of  his  letters  says:  <*  I  have 
heard  of  an  Italian  popular  preacher  who  one  day  before  a  grand  audience  fairly 
broke  down,  and  had  not  a  word  to  say.  His  shame  was  great;  he  blushed;  he 
almost  wept;  but  gathering  himself  at  last,  he  said:  'My  friends,  it  is  the  punish- 
ment of  my  pride;  let  me  lay  it  to  heart,  and  take  a  lesson  by  it.* " 

CXXXV.  An  anecdote  of  Isaac  Barrow.  It  is  related  that  at  his  examination  for 
orders,  when  the  usual  questions  were  propounded  to  the  candidates.  Isaac  Barrow, 
when  his  turn  came,  quickly  replied  to  the  **  Quid  est  Fides  ?  " 

**  ^lodnon  vides." 

"Oood  !"  exclaimed  the  examiner,  continuing,  "Quid  est  Spes?" 

**  Nondum  res"  replied  Barrow. 

"  Better  yet !  "  cried  the  delighted  dignitary.     "  Qitid  est  Oarilas  ?  " 

"Ah,  magister,  id  est  rariias.** 

"Best  of  all!"  cried  the  examiner.  **It  must  be  'either  Erasmus  or  the 
devil."' 

OXXXVI.  The  importance  of  Sabbath  preservation.  That  celebrated  statue  of  Troy 
was  called  from  Pallas — one  name  of  Minerya — the  Palladium;  it  was  regarded  as 
the  talisman  on  whose  preseryation  hung  the  safety  of  the  capitol.  So  confident 
were  the  Trojans  in  the  power  of  its  presence  that,  while  it  remained  in  the 
citadel,  the  citizens  braved  a  siege  of  ten  years,  but  when,  by  Diomede  and  Ulysses, 
the  image  was  stolen,  they  gave  way  to  despair,  feeling  that  all  was  lost,  as  did  the 
Jews  when  they  saw  the  marble  and  gold  of  their  temple  wrapped  in  a  winding 
sheet  of  flame.  If  there  be  any  real  Palladium  to  the  Christian  Commonwealth, 
any  gift  of  God  that  has  come  down  from  heaven  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  state 
as  the  talisman  of  our  national  life,  it  is  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Enshrine  that  in 
the  popular  heart,  and  all  else  is  comparatiyely  safe.  About  the  Sabbath  cluster 
all  religious  interests.  It  is  linked  with  an  open  sanctuary  and  an  open  Bible, 
with  the  worship  of  God  and  the  works  of  piety;  and  while  Sabbath  keeping  is  en- 
couraged, all  these  grand  agencies  of  religious  development  and  moral  culture  are 
a  thousand-fold  more  potent.  But  rudely  or  recklessly  break  down  the  sacred 
limits  which  enclose  the  day  of  (3k>d — and  holy  hours  and  holy  places  and  holy 
thiB[i8  are  alike  exposed  to  the  ttampVvn^  i^o^t  oi  IVi^  aooffer  and  the  skeptic,  the  ir- 
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religious  and  the  infidel.  A  blow  is  strnok  at  national  prosperity,  national  morality, 
national  perpetuity. 

OXXXVn.  An  honest  saloon  advertisemeni,  Fbiends  akd  Neighbobs:  Grateful  for 
past  patronage,  and  haying  a  new  stock  of  choice  wines,  spirits  and  lager  beer,  I 
continue  to  make  drunkards  and  beggars  out  of  sober  and  industrious  people. 
My  liquors  excite  riot,  robbery  and  bloodshed,  diminish  comforts,  increase  ex- 
penses and  shorten  liyes,  and  are  sure  to  multiply  fatal  accidents  and  distressing 
diseases,  and  likely  to  render  these  latter  incurable.  They  will  cost  some  of  you 
life,  some  of  you  reason,  many  of  you  character,  and  all  of  you  peace;  will  make 
fathers  and  mothers  fiends,  wives  widows,  children  orphans,  and  all  poor.  I 
train  the  young  to  ignorance,  infidelity,  dissipation,  lewdness  and  every  vice; 
oornipt  the  ministers  of  religion  and  members  of  the  Church,  hinder  the  Gk>spel 
and  send  hundreds  to  temporal  and  eternal  death.  "  I  will  accommodate  the 
public,"  eyen  at  the  cost  of  my  own  soul;  for  I  have  a  family  to  support — and  the 
trade  pays,  for  the  public  encourage  it.  I  have  a  license;  my  traffic  is  therefore 
lawful,  and  eyen  Christians  countenance  it;  and  if  I  do  not  sell  drink  somebody 
else  wilL  I  know  the  Bible  says,  **Thon  shalt  not  kill;**  **Woe  unto  him  that 
giyeth  his  neighbor  drink;"  and  not  to  "  put  a  stumbling  block  in  a  brother's  way." 
I  also  read  that  *'no  drunkard  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  I  suppose  a 
drunkard-maker  will  not  share  any  better  &te;  but  I  want  a  lazy  living,  and  have 
made  up  my  mind  that  my  iniquity  pays  very  good  wages.  I  shall,  therefore, 
carry  on  my  trade,  and  do  my  best  to  decrease  the  wealth,  impair  the  health  and 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  people.  As  my  traffic  flourishes  in  proportion  to  your 
ignorance  and  indulgence,  I  must  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  your  mental  culture, 
moral  purity,  social  happiness  and  eternal  welfare.  For  proof  of  my  ability,  I  refer 
to  the  pawn-shop,  the  police  office,  the  hospital,  lunatic  asylum,  jail  and  the  gal- 
lows, whither  so  many  of  my  customers  have  gone.  I  teach  old  and  young  to  drink, 
and  charge  only  for  the  materials.  A  very  few  lessons  are  enough.  Yours  till 
death.  Lick  B.  Selleb. 

CXXXVni.  Prea^mg.  It  is  a  divine  science.  The  preacher  may  say,  as  Kepler 
did  of  his  astronomical  researches  and  discoveries:  "O,  Almighty  God,  I  think 
Thy  thoughts  after  Thee !"  So  is  it  a  divine  art;  as  Paul  Veronese  said  of  paint- 
ing :  **It  is  a  gift  from  God."  The  preacher,  like  Michael  Angelo,  sees  the  angel 
imprisoned  in  the  dingy,  yellow  block,  and  by  God's  help  sets  the  angel  free.  A 
sermon  is  the  Word  of  God  as  found  in  the  Bible,  used  to  save  and  sanctify  souls, 
through  the  utterance  of  an  anointed  tongue.  It  implies  the  Bible  with  a  man 
behind  it,  to  enforce  and  emphasize  it  by  personal  experience.  Hence  converted 
men  are  chosen,  rather  than  angels,  to  preach;  for 

**  Never  did  angels  taete  above. 
Bedeeming  grace  and  dying  Love." 

And  so  the  humblest  believer  can  preach  better  than  Gabriel,  for  he  can  say,  **  I 
am  a  sinner  saved  by  grace." 
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FAITH  m  GOD. 
Bt  Rxcrabd  S.  Stobbs,  D.D.  [Causes 

OF  THX  PiLOBIMB],  BbOOKLTN. 

Te  believe  in  God. —John  xIt:  1. 

This  text  shonld  better  be  translated, 
••Belieye  ye  in  God."    The  indioatiTe 
and  the  imperatiye  form  in  the  Greek 
Terb  employed  is  the  same,  and  whether 
the  indioatiTe  or  the  imperatiye  mood 
is  used  is  to  be  determined,  as  often- 
times   eUewhere,   by  the    connection. 
There  is,  as  yon  obserye,  a  series  of 
directions  giyen  to  the  disciples,  who 
were  under  the  shadow  of  a  greater  grief 
and  shock  to  their  hearts  than  they  yet 
knew.    The  Lord  Himself  was  to  be 
crnoified.    They  anticipated  something 
Bad  and  terrible'  as  possibly  soon  to  oc- 
cur but  the  thought  of  His  cmciflzion, 
whom  they  believed  to  be  the  Messiah 
of  the  world,  had  not  as  yet  made  its 
distinct  and  fall  impression  npon  their 
hearts.    The  Savior  knew  it,  and  so  He 
desires  to  confirm  what  of  strength  there 
was  already  within  them,  and  to  add 
what  of  strength  they  needed,  by  these 
instractions;  and  He  begins  with  these 
commands:   *'Let  not  yoar   heart  be 
troubled :  believe  ye  in  God,  believe  also 
in  me.    In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions." 

But  thus  reading  the  words,  the  ques- 
tion naturally  occurs,  Why  should  it 
have  been  needful  to  give  such  a  com- 
mand as  this  to  the  disciples?  lu  fact, 
why  is  it  needful  to  give  such  a  com- 
mand to  any  intelligent  person  living 
upon  the  earth  ?  In  one  sense,  all  men 
believe  in  God.  There  is  a  native  in- 
tuition of  something  passing  sight, 
passing  measure;  some  life  in  the  uni- 
verse, the  source  of  all  the  life  with 
which  we  are  acquainted;  which  is  so 
supreme  as  to  be  hidden  from  our  per- 
ception. We  look  to  the  tree,  and  above 
it  to  the  cloud,  and  above  it  to  the  star, 


and  above  that  to  something  that  we 
cannot  define,  but  the  reality  of  which 
we  are  impelled  by  an  instinct  of  the 
soul  to  affirm.    We  acknowledge  and 
recognize  a  Power  which  paasea  all  con- 
trol, passes  all  measurement,  passes  all 
conception  or  thought.    We  recognize 
an  authority  to  which  we  are  responsi- 
ble; and  every  man,  in  the  moment  of 
his   deepest  personal    spiritnal   expe- 
rience, feels  the  reality  and  presence 
of  that  authority  oyer  him.     As  the 
moral  i^ature  is  cultivated,  we  recognize 
a  moral  order  in  the  universe,  a  law  of 
righteousness,  and  therefore  a  Law-giver 
and  a  Judge;  and  this  sense  of  a  moral 
administration  in  the  world  becomes 
more  and  more  clear  and  definite  with 
us  as  the  conscience  and  the  reason 
within  are  enlightened  and  cultured. 

So  it  is  that  in  the  time  of  calamity 
all  men  call  upon  God;  in  the  time  of 
death,  all  men  passing  into  the  great 
shadow  feel  centrally,  at  the  heart,  the 
sense  of  God  beyond  and  above  the 
shadow .  Ever>'  oath  recognizes  God,  as 
well  as  every  devout  and  earnest  Chris- 
tian prayer;  and  no  tribe  of  men  has 
been  found  in  which  there  was  not  a 
certain  sense  of  an  invisible  power  that 
could  not  be  controlled,  but  might  be 
propitiated,  it  was  thought,  by  sacrifice 
and  offering. 

Why,  then,  teach  men  to  believe  in 
God,  and  command  it?  and  especially 
why  command  the  disciples,  who  had 
been  trained  under  the  ancient  system, 
which,  whatever  it  lacked,  did  not  lack 
the  clear  presentation  of  the  authority 
of  God  in  His  unity  and  His  majesty? 
And  why  extend  the  reach  of  the  words 
to  us,  who  have  been  trained  from  in- 
fancy in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  who  were  taught  with  our  ear- 
liest utterance  to  syllable  the  prayer  to 
God ;  who  have  been  under  the  infln- 
ence  of  Christian  institutions  and  in- 
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stmctions  from  that  day  to  thiB,  with 
the  Bible  open  before  as,  with  the  nni- 
Terse  revealing,  something,  at  least,  of 
the  power  and  majesty,  and  the  love  of 
beanty,  in  Him  by  whom  it  is  created  ? 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  call  npon  ns  with 
explicit  and  positive  command  from  the 
Savior  of  the  world,  saying,  "Believe 
ye  in  God?" 

Of  course,  the  answer  is  at  once  ob- 
vioas  and  sufftdent,  that  belief  may  be 
real  and  yet  may  be  languid,  inert  and 
latent,  wholly  ineffective  over  action 
and  in  character.  As  yon  trip  npon  the 
carpet  and  stretch  the  hand  suddenly 
toward  the  branch  of  metal  depending 
from  the  wall,  there  flashes  a  quick 
spark  from  it  to  your  fingers.  It  is  elec- 
tric, but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  your, 
message  a  thousand  miles.  You  see  the 
vapor  issuing  from  the  lid  of  the  kettle, 
and  melting  and  disappearing  through 
the  air.  It  is  steam-power,  but  not 
enough  to  drive  or  draw  the  loaded 
train.  You  step  upon  the  beach  as  the 
tide  recedes,  and  find  the  little  puddles 
of  water  left  here  and  there.  It  is  wa- 
ter which  fills  them,  but  not  enough 
to  float  the  boat,  not  enough  to  keep 
alive  the  fish.  So  it  is  that  belief  may  be 
real  in  the  mind  and  yet  be  entirely  in^ 
effective,  insufficient  for  any  useful  and 
inspiring  purpose.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
Master  says,  "  Believe  ye,'*  not  merely 
with  a  latent  and  languid  conviction — 
with  the  whole  heart  and  souL  We  may 
have  an  intellectual  conviction  in  regard 
to  the  nobleness  of  a  person,  the  beauty 
and  moral  greatness  of  a  cause,  which, 
after  all,  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  in- 
spire in  us  enthusiasm  for  the  person 
or  the  cause.  The  Master  would  have 
us  carry  our  belief  in  God  to  a  point 
where  it  shall  involve  every  spiritual 
force  within  us,  and  bring  it  into  lively, 
energetic  and  sovereign  exercise.  Be- 
lieve to  the  roots  of  your  nature;  be- 
lieve with  all  your  strength  and  life; 
believe  thus  in  God,  and  your  heart 
shall  not  be  troubled.  It  was  a  just 
and  timely  precept  to  address  to  those 
who  were  standing  under  this  heavier 
calamity  than  as  yet  they  fairly  recog- 
nized; and  it  is  a  just  and  timely  pre- 


cept to  address  to  us  at  any  time,  espe- 
cially, perhaps,  as  we  stand  at  the  front 
of  the  year,  holding  within  it  we  know 
not  what  of  grief  and  sorrow,  or  of  glad- 
ness and  prosperity,  of  manifold  vicis- 
situdes. 

What  is  it  thus  to  believe  in  God,  ful- 
filling the  precept  of  the  Master  ?  It  is 
evidently  to  af&rm,  for  one  thing.  His 
absolute  original  personality  of  exist- 
ence. And  yet  this  it  is  not  easy  for  us 
to  do.  We  may  think  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  course  to  af&rm  the  personal  be- 
ing of  God;  but  if  we  search  into  our 
thoughts  we  shall  find  very  often  that 
He  is  to  us  rather  an  impalpable  ether, 
diffused  through  the  universe,  a  vast 
regulating  cosmical  law,  a  force  imper- 
sonal, without  affection,  intelligence, 
and  life.  So  it  is  that  multitudes  of 
men  conceive  of  God,  really,  the  ele- 
ment of  personality  disappearing  from 
their  thoughts;  and  scientific  investi- 
gation often,  as  we  know,  comes  in  to 
quicken  and  encourage  this  tendency 
of  thought,  regarding  the  personality 
of  the  Divine  Being  as  an  unproved,  in- 
different, and  unnecessary  hypothesis, 
and  hiding  that  personality  behind  the 
phenomena,  and  the  laws  governing 
phenomena,  which  are  obvious  to  sense 
and  to  every  intelligence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Scripture  everywhere,  in  the 
ancient  and  in  the  later  Testaments, 
manifests  to  us  God  as  a  person.  If 
there  be  any  authority  in  this  Word, 
if  its  inspiration  comes  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  which  pervades  all  Scripture, 
making  it  holy,  vital,  and  majestic  in 
every  part,  then  God  is  here  declared 
to  us  a  person ;  as  strictly  a  person 
in  His  existence  and  life  as  either 
of  us,  having  all  the  elements  and 
powers  of  a  perfect  personality  in 
His  eternal  intelligence  and  will  and 
heart.  Our  own  personal  constitution 
reflects,  and  one  may  say  demonstrates, 
that  personality  in  Gk>d.  Personality 
is  the  highest  fact  in  the  universe.  The 
lower  fact  cannot  create  the  higher.  It  is 
impossible  that  any  mechanism  should 
generate  that  which  is  not  involved  es- 
sentially, in  its  elements,  in  the  mechaA.- 
ism  and  \\jb  opftt%X.\oxi.    Ka  yck^^^^^ 
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M  that  the  clod  of  the  Talley  should 
generate  n  hnmaD  roqI  ;  as  impoflsible 
as  that  the  blossoming  branch  of  the 
tree  should  bring  forth  its  f^uit  in  liTing 
intelligences;  so  impossible  is  it  that 
personality  in  you  and  me  should  oome 
from  impersonal  forces  and  mechanical 
laws  in  the  creation  around  us.  Our 
own  souls,  therefore,  demonstrate  that 
personality  in  Qod.  We  see  the  indi- 
cations of  it,  at  any  rate,  in  His  works ; 
in  those  manifold  departments  of  the 
uniYerse  where  intelligent  contriyanoe, 
where  serene  and  overmastering  skill, 
present  themselTes  to  us  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  force  to  force,  in  the  relations 
of  one  object  to  another  associated  wit!h 
it;  and  we  hare  the  clear  discovery  of 
this  personality  in  Christ.  As  a  person 
He  walked  in  the  solitary  places,  and 
amid  the  groups  and  companies  of  men ; 
as  a  person  He  spake  His  words  of  in- 
struction and  of  cheer;  He  announced 
His  law,  He  wrought  His  miracles.  He 
suffered  on  the  cross,  He  rose  from  the 
dead.  The  supreme  and  everlasting  per- 
sonality in  God  is  represented  to  us, 
and  demonstrated,  in  the  example  of 
Christ,  who  said,  ''  I  and  my  father  are 
one.**  And  this  is  to  be  affirmed  with 
ail  energy  of  conviction,  and  with  all 
intensity  of  feeling,  as  the  absolute  and 
everlasting  truth,  by  any  who  would 
fulfill  the  precept  of  the  Master,  '*  Be- 
lieve ye  in  God."  This  is  primary,  un- 
derlying everything. 

But  then  we  must  believe,  as  well,  in 
His  presence  with  us ;  not  merely  in 
His  recognition  of  us,  but  in  His  pres- 
ence in  every  hour,  and  every  place, 
throughout  the  universe  which  He  main- 
tains. Amazing !  Yes,  Gk>d  is  amazing 
in  every  attribute.  The  soul  is  amaz- 
ing in  each  power  and  scuRibility,  be- 
cause it  has  something  of  God  within 
it.  Everything  in  the  universe  termi- 
nates in  mystery;  and  we  must  exclude 
nothing  of  which  we  are  otherwise  as- 
sured, because  it  has  the  penumbra  of 
mystery  around  it ;  because  then  we 
shall  believe  in  nothing,  and  to  believe 
in  nothing  is  harder  than  to  believe  in 
all  occult  mysteries  of  thought.  God 
present  with  us  every wherel  Eiven  hbX- 


nral  theofogy  afflrma  that;  for  it  would 
imply  divine  imperfection  if  He  were 
not  everywhere.  The  recognition  of  a 
moral  order  in  the  universe  implies 
that;  for  otherwise  the  administration 
of  that  order  would  be  necessarily  im- 
perfect and  fragmentary.  The  very  con- 
stitution of  the  universe  implies  that; 
since  otherwise  there  would  be  parts 
of  the  universe  self-supporting  and  in- 
dependent of  (Jod — that  is,  there  would 
be  parts  liable  to  drop  into  annihila- 
tion at  any  instant.  His  omnipresence 
shines,  as  you  know,  throughout  the 
whole  discovery  of  Him  made  in  the  an- 
cient Scriptures ;  shines  throughout  all 
the  prayer  and  all  the  preaching  of  the 
Master  and  of  His  disciples.  There  are 
times  in  spiritual  experience  when  we 
feel  it;  it  is  certain  to  us  as  sight.  The 
presence  of  any  friend  is  then  no  more 
real  than  the  presence  of  God.  And 
those  are  not  moments  set  apart  from 
our  experience  in  intrinsic  separation; 
they  are  only  the  moments  in  which  the 
recognition  by  the  soul  of  things  un- 
seen, through  its  stimulated  faculty, 
through  its  aroused  sensibility,  is  dear- 
er and  keener  than  before. 

But  you  say.  We  do  not  see  Him !  Do 
we  see  the  air?  Do  we  see  the  power 
of  magnetism  ?  Do  we  see  the  product- 
ive force  in  nature  working  under  the 
snow  and  ice,  but  out  of  which  shall 
come  the  blossom  of  the  spring  and  the 
fruitage  of  the  harvest?  Do  we  see 
music,  filling  the  air  with  its  melodious 
waves?  Do  we  see  fhigrance,  diffhsiug 
itself  from  the  petals  of  the  flower?  Do 
we  see  the  voice  of  a  friend,  speaking 
to  us  words  of  counsel  and  cheer?  Do 
we  see  the  spirit  of  enterprise  that 
builds  up  cities  and  conquers  seas? 
Has  any  one  ever  seen  thought,  or  love, 
or  joy,  or  the  soul  itself?  We  see  the 
result.  We  see  that  which  is  accom- 
plished by  the  unseen  power,  never  the 
power  itself.  And  Gk>d  is  present  with 
us  in  every  place,  although  we  see  Him 
not — present  to  answer  our  prayer  and 
to  supply  our  need.  No  belief  in  Him 
is  energetic  or  sufficient  which  does 
not  recognize  His  personal  intelligence, 
%\otioua  in  the  heavens  and  wor^iped 
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of  the  angels;  present  in  this  chnrch, 
present  in  yonder  home;  present  as  we 
walk  the  street;  present  as  we  pass 
through  death. 

Beyond  this  we  most  affirm  His  char- 
acter of  perfect  holiness  and  perfect 
tenderness.  Undouhtedly  there  is  much 
to  perplex  ns  in  our  conception  of  the 
divine  holiness  as  absolute  and  immuta- 
ble, in  the  phenomena  of  society,  as  in 
the  prevalence  of  sin  in  the  world,  the 
vast  prosperity  which  sometimes  at- 
tends it,  the  long  delay  of  punishment 
which  has  often  been  seen  in  the  an- 
cient time  as  in  the  present.  These 
facts  disturb  our  impression  of  the  di- 
vine holiness.  And  yet  we  do  not  doubt 
the  sun  when  for  a  time  obscured  by 
cloud;  we  do  not  doubt  the  reality  of 
the  earth  when  the  mist  hangs  upon  and 
enwraps  it  so  that  we  cannot  see  a  rod 
beyond  the  point  at  which  we  stand. 
We  may  not  doubt  the  holiness  of  God 
because  of  the  phenomena  of  sin  un- 
punished and  prospered,  which  meet  us 
in  the  world.  These  are  mysteries  by 
and  by  to  be  revealed  to  our  illumined 
and  uplifted  spirits. 

The  holiness  of  God  must  be  recog- 
nized by  any  one  who  would  for  a  mo- 
ment feel  safe  in  the  universe.  If  God 
were  otherwise  than  holy  and  just,  what 
could  restrain  any  arbitrary  exercise  of 
His  power  ?  How  could  we  know  that 
the  most  terrific  catastrophe  the  human 
imagination  ever  conceived  shall  not  at 
the  next  moment  befall  the  creation  ? 
His  holiness  which  men  hate,  is  the 
safeguard  of  the  universe  in  which  they 
live.  He  could  not  properly  be  wor- 
shiped except  He  were  holy.  Worship 
mere  power,  and  it  demoralizes,  it  de- 
monizes.  Worship  intellect,  and  it  de- 
grades the  moral  nature  in  us.  Wor- 
ship can  only  be  offered  to  absolute  and 
sovereign  purity  of  character;  and  that 
must  be  God's  character,  or  else  let 
every  harp  on  high  be  silent  and  every 
heart  on  earth  be  dumb;  shut  up  the 
psulms  and  seal  them ;  put  an  end  to 
every  service  of  praise  in  the  crea- 
tion. God's  holiness  shines  upon  us 
through  His  law,  shines  in  our  own  rea- 
son and  conscience  and  their  intuitions. 


shines  clear  and  evident  in  the  person 
of  Christ,  and  is  the  fundamental  fact  of 
character  which  we  are  always  to  affirm. 
But  then,  with  this  holiness  is  united 
tenderness;  and  it  is  that  which  it  seems 
harder  still  to  recognize  and  declare,  for 
we  associate  austerity  with  holiness;  we 
associate  the  Divine  holiness  with  infi- 
nite, solitary  and  self-absorbed  grand- 
eur, cold  and  high  and  fxt  away.  We 
associate  with  absolute  justice  absolute 
sovereignty,  rather  than  absolute  ten- 
derness: and  yet  there  is  in  His  Word, 
even  in  the  ancient  Scripture,  the  decla- 
ration of  His  tenderness.  There  is  a 
reflection  of  that  tenderness  in  our  own 
hearts.  Whence  did  these  tender  loves 
within  us  spring  ?  Were  they  born  of 
the  wind?  Were  they  dropped  from 
the  air?  Did  they  sprout  from  the 
earth  around  us?  It  is  idle  to  say  they 
are  transmitted  by  parents.  From 
whence  did  they  come  to  those  parents  ? 
These  tender  loves,  which  will  give  up 
so  much  and  bear  so  much,  and  smile 
in  the  midst  of  pain,  and  whisper 
words  of  cheer  and  love  even  when  the 
darkness  gathers  heaviest  about  us,  are 
born  of  God:  and  they  are  immortally 
in  the  mind  of  Him  from  whom  ours 
came.  We  see  them  illustrated  most 
beautifully  and  perfectly,  of  course,  in 
the  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  whose  mis- 
sion it  was  to  reveal  the  infinite  Father 
to  us,  that  we  might  not  be  afraid  of 
His  holiness,  but  might  see  the  very 
splendor  of  that  holiness  surrounded 
and  crowned  with  the  sunny  radiance 
of  this  tenderness.  And  we  must  affirm 
that  tenderness,  combined  with  that 
perfect  holiness  in  God,  in  order  to  ful- 
fill the  precept  of  the  Master,  and  thor- 
oughly, with  heart  and  soul,  believe  in 
Him.  The  heart  instructs  ns  here  more 
than  the  understanding.  The  critical 
intellect  may  not  apprehend  the  divine 
tenderness,  though  it  can  see  His  wis- 
dom and  His  power;  but  the  tender 
spirit  in  man  or  woman  feels  this  tender- 
ness and  knows  it,  even  as  the  tender 
flesh  feels  the  dropping  of  the  dew  on 
the  softest  summer  night. 

Further  and  finally,  we  must  also  rec- 
ognize in  Ood.  aS.^c\A.oii»Si^  w:^^ny^:^^^  V^^ 
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•Tery  ODe  who  8«ekB  Him;  an  affeotion- 
ate  and  welooming  eagemeas  toward 
what  ia  best  and  noblest  in  their  char- 
acter. And  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  things  to  accom- 
plish in  regard  to  onr  belief  in  Gk>d. 
He  is  so  infinite,  and  we  are  so  weak; 
He  is  so  glorious  in  holiness  and  majes- 
ly,  and  we  are  so  unworthy — it  seems 
incredible  that  He  can  regard  us  with 
affectionate  solicitude,  and  watch  and 
help  the  elements  of  character  which 
are  beautiful  in  our  sight  and  in  His 
sight.  Yet  even  here  we  find  instruc- 
tion from  those  who  are  nearest  to  Him 
in  spirit  and  character.  They  are  al- 
ways most  affectionate  in  their  anxiety 
for  others,  moat  eager  to  help  and  wel- 
come every  grace  appearing  in  other 
spirits.  We  get  our  clearest  yiew  of  it 
from  Ohrist,  again,  always  so  welcom* 
ing  to  all  who  sought  Him,  always  so 
tender  toward  those  who  trusted  and 
who  loved  Him.  And,  difficult  as  it  is 
to  associate  infinite  power  and  migesty 
and  eternity  with  a  tender  and  thought- 
ful solicitude  for  others— for  you  and 
me,  for  the  little  child,  and  for  the  aged 
and  the  weary — we  must  do  this  before 
we  do  truly  and  fully  bolieye  in  Gk>d, 
SUs  personality  of  being,  His  uniyersal 
presence.  His  holiness  conjoined  with 
tenderness.  His  affectionate  regard  for 
each  of  us. 

When  the  Master  said,  **  Believe  ye  in 
God,"  He  meant,  Beliere  ye,  in  each  and 
all  of  these  particulars,  in  God.  He 
came  Himself  that  the  world  might  be- 
lieve in  all  these.  It  is  the  glory  of  His 
mission,  in  part,  that  He  authorizes  the 
world,  and  inspires  it,  thus  to  believe. 
It  is  the  glory  of  the  Bible  to  teach  this 
conception  of  God,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Church  to  make  it  universal  in  the 
world.  If  thus  we  believe  in  Gk>d,  then 
there  is  peace  for  us  and  in  us.  We 
shall  no  more  be  afraid  of  any  real 
harm  to  come  to  us  afterward,  while  we 
are  affiliated  with  God  in  spirit,  than 
we  shall  be  afraid  that  the  skies  will 
drop.  Hii;  power  will  uphold  the  stars 
upon  their  poise;  His  power  and  kind- 
ness and  grace  will  keep  us  from  any 
essential  immortal  injury. 


JThere  is  power  in  this  belief^  as  well 
as  peace;  the  power  which  sent  forth 
the  disciplee  on  their  errands  of  love— 
the  power  in  which  they  were  enabled 
to  work  miracles;  and  we  are  enabled 
to  work  miracles  also,  which  are  greater 
and  more  intrinsic  in  their  evidence  of 
divinity  than  were  the  physicaL  The 
miracle  of  perfect  oonaecration,  the 
miracle  of  long  and  uncomplaining  en- 
durance, the  miracle  of  absolute  self- 
sacrifice,  the  miracle  of  spiritual  aspira- 
tion for  gifts  and  goods  above  the  earth- 
ly, the  miracle  of  the  hope  that  never 
wavers  or  blanches,  no  matter  what  the 
pain  and  peril  surrounding  it  may  be— 
these  oome  from  the  power  of  this  be- 
lief in  God,  inspiring,  exalting  and  re- 
newing to  every  noblest  effort.  When  we 
have  this  belief  in  God  we  understand 
creation  and  redemption.  Creation  re- 
veals its  mystery  of  majesty  and  loveli- 
ness to  us,  and  redemption  its  higher 
glories  both  of  majesty  and  beauty. 
Then  we  are  prepared  to  anticipate  the 
promises  and  the  provisions  of  grace, 
to  welcome  Christ  as  the  messenger  tell- 
ing us  of  the  infinite  Father,  and  to 
know  that  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  Him  things  which  as  yet  they 
cannot  fully  apprehend,  but  the  sweet- 
ness and  delight  of  which  they  can  in  a 
measure  conceive  in  the  heart.  I  can- 
not understand  the  sunshine,  the 
mighty  philosophy  of  its  sweep  through 
creation,  the  marvelous  constitution  of 
its  weightless  beauty— how  it  is  that  it 
revives  life  in  Nature  and  in  me — but  I 
feel  the  blessing  and  benison  of  it  as 
often  as  it  comes.  I  cannot  understand 
the  love  of  God  and  the  redemption 
which  He  has  prepared  for  me;  but  I 
know  it  all  when  I  believe  in  Him  as 
the  Master  sets  Him  forth,  and  I  feel  it 
all  when  I  take  that  redemption  to  my 
own  spirit. 

He  will  be  assured  of  the  victory  of 
righteousness  in  the  world,  who  thus 
believes  in  God.  Nothing  can  with- 
stand the  omnipotence  of  His  wisdom 
and  love.  He  will  be  assured  of  the 
immortality,  bright  and  grand,  waiting 
for  them  who  are  united  unto  God. 
'^\\3[i  ^VV  thft  vo^^f  which  is  at  His  com- 
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mand,  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  nni- 
Terse  for  His  own,  with  perfect  right- 
eonsness,  and  perfect  tenderness,  and 
perfect  and  eternal  solicitude  for  His 
beloved,  God  will  build  for  them  a 
home,  of  which  thought,  as  yet,  can 
form  no  pattern  to  itself.  Paradise 
shall  be  beautiful  in  its  time,  and  its 
time  shall  be  eternity. 

So,  as  we  stand  at  the  opening  of  the 
year,  looking  back  upon  the  past,  when 
this  community  around  us  has  been 
swept  as  with  a  scythe,  and  so  many 
homes  have  been  left  desolate,  knowing 
not  what  may  be  waiting  for  us  in  the 
months  on  the  threshold  of  which  we 
are  now  standing,  let  us  go  forth,  writ- 
ing over  the  arch  of  the  new  year,  as  we 
pass  beneath  its  portal  into  the  experi- 
ence to  come,  those  glowing  and  glo- 
rious words  of  the  Master,  spoken  be- 
fore the  crucifixion,  and  spoken  in  view 
of  all  that  His  disciples  were  to  do  and 
suffer  in  the  world  and  to  attain  on 
high:  '* Believe  ye  in  Qod,  believe  ye 
in  me;  and  then  your  hearts  shall  not 
be  troubled." 


^♦^> 


CASTma  SHADOWS  m  ufe. 

Bz  JoBXFH  M.  MoNuLTT.  D.D.  [Pbbsst- 
tkbian],  Woodbbidob,  N.  J. 

They  brought  forth  the  sick  into  the  streets, 
and  laid  them  onbedsandeoucheSf  that  at 
the  least  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by 
might  overshadow  some  of  them. — Acts 
▼:  16. 

Ths  ages  are  necessarily  linked  to- 
gether. One  has  usually  been  a  step- 
ping-stone to  another  in  science,  edu- 
eation  and  religion,  until  the  latest  age 
is  the  grandest  of  alL  The  classic  idea 
of  the  golden  age  already  past  was  wrong, 
and  in  the  best  sense  we  turn  to  the 
Gospel  for  its  realization  still  in  the  fu- 
tare.  Yet,  while  in  the  main,  no  age 
has  ever  been  superior  to  this  latest  in 
which  we  live,  there  are  some  aspects 
religiously  in  which  the  earliest  age  of 
church  life  after  Ohrist  transcended 
this.  In  rapidity  of  development  it  mas 
BO,  in  self-sacrifice  and  heroism,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  consecration  which  char- 
acterized  it.     It   should   shame    the 


Church  of  the  present  that  that  age 
still  stands  at  the  front 

Our  text  is  connected  with  that  pe- 
riod. It  records  the  wonderful  success 
of  apostolic  preaching  consequent  upon 
divine  miracles  and  judgments.  The 
incident  occurred  in  the '  Gity  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  the  most  usual  and  con- 
venient place  of  concourse  was  the  ample 
and  magnificent  porch  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  Peter,  with  both  a  natural  and 
sanctified  enthusiasm,  seeiped  to  be  the 
leading  spirit,  and  unconsciously  drew 
a  large  measure  of  popular  attention  to 
himself.  As  he  went  and  came  from 
time  to  time,  friends  of  the  sick  who 
could  not  bring  them  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  brought  them  out  to  the  doors 
of  their  homes  as  he  passed  along  their 
streets,  that  his  shadow  at  least,  falling 
upon  some  of  them,  might  exert  a  heal- 
ing influence.  We  do  not  understand 
the  text  to  assert  that  Peter's  shadow 
did  heal  any  one;  it  may,  or  it  may  not 
have  done  so,  but  it  shows  us  the  pop- 
ular estimate  of  Peter's  character  and 
benevolence,  and  the  far-reaching  in- 
fluence he  was  exerting.  Unconsciously 
as  he  moved  about  his  life  was  telling 
for  Ohrist. 

Our  text  suggests  and  illustrates  sev- 
eral truths  ift  Ohristian  life.  For  a  fact 
like  this,  prosaic  perhaps  at  first  to  the 
reflective  mind,  is  soon  transmitted 
into  a  rythmic  and  significant  figure, 
full  of  subtle  and  beautiful  music.  It 
shows: 

I.  The  power  theremayhe  in  comparative 
tr^les.  As  a  metaphor  few  figures  are 
more  frequently  used  in  the  Scriptures 
than  that  of  the  **  shadow."  Sometimes 
it  is  suggestive  of  blessing,  as  'Hhe 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land," 
or  '*  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty "  ; 
sometimes  the  opposite,  as  **  the  shadow 
of  death."  Whether  regarded  as  a  fig- 
ure or  a  fact,  it  often  expresses  the  same 
truth.  Either  way  it  suggests  the 
thought  just  announced. 

A  shadow !    What  is  more  insignifi- 
cant.   Intangible  and  unsubstantial,  is 
it  not  the  veriest  trifle?    Attempt  to 
sample  it  for  analysis,  and  hom  vt«\^^^& 
your  gtaap.    liViou^  i»  ^tv&vh^  *sA. 
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ethereal,  silent  and  subtle,  yet  how  sol- 
emnly impressiye  it  is.  Thongh  the  siok 
ones  and  their  friends  knew  it  was  the 
most  trifling  and  inyolontary  inflaenoe 
Peter  oonld  exert,  yet  how  eagerly  they 
sought  and  Talned  it.  They  recognised 
the  great  law  of  the  nniyerse,  that 
mightiest  results  are  constantly  flowing 
from  most  trifling  causes.  The  most 
irresistible  forces  of  the  world  in  nature 
are  those  that  we  can  neither  see  nor 
bear.  The  earthquake's  tread  makes 
us  tremble,  and  so  does  the  roar  of  the 
hurricane.  How  appalling  the  thunder 
and  lightning  as  we  look  and  listen; 
but  how  far  inferior  are  they  in  either 
benign  or  blasting  influence  to  the 
quieter,  subtler  force  of  electricity, 
graritation,  heat  or  light.  As  in  nature, 
BO  in  science  and  oiTili2ation,the  quieter 
forces  haye  counted  most.  The  grand- 
est discoyeries  haye  usually  emerged 
from  some  by-way  of  accident  The 
most  thrilling  pages  of  history  are  but 
chronicles  of  eyents  that  have  nearly  all 
turned  on  the  piyot  of  some  triyial  cir- 
cumstance. Trifles  haye  made  or  un- 
made kings  and  moulded  great  em- 
pires. Mohammedanism,  with  its  cen- 
turies of  superstition  and  woe  for  the 
world,  was  the  product  of  a  spider's  web 
woven  behind  the  fleeing  prophet  and 
deceiving  his  pursuers.  The  battle  of 
Waterloo,  which  caused  the  whole  dy- 
ilized  world  to  change  front,  was  sus- 
pended in  its  desperateness  upon  the 
co-operation  of  Blucber,  the  Prussian 
general,  with  Wellington;  yet  his  life 
escaped  the  enemy's  sword  before  he 
reached  him,  by  the  simple  circum- 
stance of  wearing  the  cap  of  a  common 
soldier,  and  for  the  reason  that  the 
clasp  of  his  own  helmet  had  broken. 

Just  so  it  is  in  religious  directions. 
Are  we  not  astonished  often  to  find  that 
the  little  things  we  say  and  do  tell  more 
radically  and  widely  upon  the  souls  of 
men  than  some  of  our  most  demonstra- 
tive actions  ?  Constant  and  quiet  efforts 
carry  with  them  the  most  of  genuine 
character,  and  are  credited  accordingly, 
for  quality  of  influence  is  always  a  potent 
factor  in  its  computation.  Little  things 
betray  tbe  atmosphere  we  ate  oon^XAuM^ 


breathing,  larger  ones  are  open  to  the 
suspicion  of  a  stimulating  element 
Then  too,  the  yery  constancy  of  ihoM 
trifles  tells.  Bepeated  blows  of  a  little 
hammer  may  be  more  effeoiiye  than  the 
single  downfall  of  the  ponderous  sledga 
The  clock  strikes  at  interyals,  the  tick- 
ing is  momentary;  we  hear  the  one,  we 
do  not  notice  the  other;  yet  the  boor 
stroke  comes  not  if  the  ticking  fidU. 
How  significant  on  this  line,  that  tc  il- 
lustrate greatness  our  Sayior  chose  a 
little  child,  and  when  be  would  make 
earthly  glory  pale,  ha  calls  attention  to 
the  lily. 

n.  .^  no  sftodote  con  h%  cofi  ya^OuMi 
Ughi,  our  UbA  WuabroUa  Ike  essential  place 
CAHs<  AoUi  in  afl  <riie  religion,  in  tibe  loorid 
and  in  Ike  soul.  If  the  sun  be  douded, 
or  the  atmosphere  hasy,  it  produces  a 
general  gloom,  but  no  distinct  shadows 
can  be  cast  The  sun  most  shine  out 
to  make  shadows.  The  clearer  the 
shining  the  stronger  the  shadow.  So 
that  the  shadow  is  the  result  of  the 
light  My  shadow  is  the  exact  repro- 
duction in  outline,  under  the  light,  of 
myself — one's  other  self^  inseparable 
from  oneself,  and  by  means  of  the 
shining  of  the  sun.  So  the  distinctnees 
of  shadows  of  grace  indicate  the  strong 
or  feeble  shining  of  the  **Sun  of  Bight- 
eousness."  Nationalities  like  Italy  and 
Bussia  and  South  America,  tell  us  of 
*'  the  cloudy  and  dark  day,**  the  shad- 
ows of  beneficent  institutions  under 
the  prevalence  of  a  corrupt  Christianity 
but  feebly  and  indistinctly  cast  Eng- 
land and  America  on  the  other  hand 
bourgeoned  with  beauty,  "fields  which 
the  Lord  hath  blessed,"  as  you  every- 
where see  the  shadows  of  the  "  trees  of 
righteousness  "  refreshingly  flecking  tbe 
landscape,  tell  of  the  sun  shining 
warmly  and  clearly  fh>m  a  gospel  sky. 
Is  the  sun  necessary  to  the  shadow? 
Is  the  sharpness  and  intensity  of  the 
shadow  in  proportion  to  the  cleamese 
of  the  light?  So  necessary  is  Christ  to 
divine  life  and  light  in  the  world,  and 
the  fullness  of  His  presence  is  declared 
by  the  fullness  of  benefloent  result 

As  in  the  world,  so  in  the  souL  Saul 
ol^'^wcv^sk  «*  bteaihing  ont  threatenings 
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and  sUaghter'*  against  the  Christians 
on  his  way  to  Damascns  stands  in 
striking  contrast  with  Paul,  the  singing 
pilgrim  in  the  dongeon  of  Philippi,  and 
the  same  man  standing  near  the  martyr's 
stake  in  Bome  exclaiming,  '*!  am  now 
ready  to  he  offered  np— I  have  fought  a 
good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course, 
I  haTe  kept  the  fiuth,  henceforth  there 
is  laid  np  for  me  a  crown  of  glory ! " 
"Whence  came  the  difference  ?  Ah  I 
Ohrist  commenced  shining  upon  him 
near  that  Damascene  gate,  and  the  light 
grew  brighter  and  sweeter  and  clearer 
eyery  day,  so  that  he  shouted,  <*I  live, 
yet  not  I  but  Ohrist  liveth  in  me!" 
Hence  the  song  in  the  prison  cell  and 
the  triumphant  hope  beyond  the  kind- 
ling martyr-fires.  Those  great,  clear, 
benevolent  shadows  lay  all  about  his 
life,  because  the  sun  of  his  soul  beamed 
so  brightly  on  him.  How  came  Andrew 
and  Philip,  those  earlier  disdples,  so 
persistently  to  seek  out  and  draw  their 
friends  Peter  and  Nathaniel  toward 
Jesus  ?  For  the  simple  reason  that  he 
had  so  manifested  himself  to  them  that 
they  were  led  with  joyful  hearts  to 
say,  "We  have  found  the  Messias!" 
"^y,  a  little  later,  did  Peter  and  James 
and  John  exclaim  together  on  a  glory- 
lit  summit,  "It  is  good  to  be  here!" 
but  because  *' Jesus  in  the  midst"  was 
the  centre  of  the  glory  ?  Such  shadows 
of  noble  action  and  happy  feeling  can 
come  from  those  only  who  are  wont  to 
bask  in  the  light  of  "one  above  the 
brightness  of  the  sun." 

nL  II  ittustraUs  the  fact  that  every  one 
eoBerta  an  U^uiofice,  quiet  bui  recU,  tuiconr 
seUmahuiafad;  every  one  casta  a  ahadoio. 
The  ghost  of  Ban  quo  no  more  persist- 
ently refuses  to  "  down  at  the  bidding  " 
of  liacbeth  when  he  exclaimed, 

'Hfliioe,  bonible  aluidow  I 
UnrMl  mockerj,  beaoe  1** 

than  the  ghostly  shadow  of  the  person 
or  thing  on  which  the  sun  is  fedling,  re- 
fuses to  disappear.  The  poisoned  gar- 
ment of  Hercules  in  the  legend  dung 
no  doser  to  him  than  does  the  shadow 
of  influence  to  every  one  wheresoever 
they  may  move,  for  good  or  for  ill.  A 
man  may  simply  stand  stock  still  in  a 


thoroughfare,  saying  nothing  and  look- 
ing at  none;  he  will  soon  find  all  eyes 
upon  him,  and  all  excitement  about 
him.  Every  act,  every  word,  every  look, 
every  attitude  is  a  moral  dynamic  upon 
those  around  us.  They  are  forces  with 
which  we  are  building  or  destroying.  A 
whisper  has  often  been  clothed  with  the 
attribute  of  thunder.  A  man's  princi- 
ples, his  declarations,  his  example,  are 
speaking  every  day  and  hour.  Uncon- 
sdousness  of  it  is  no  argument  against 
the  fact.  Peter  was  not  thinking  of  the 
shadow  he  threw  as  he  passed  through 
the  narrow,  crowded  street;  much  less 
was  he  aware  how  eagerly  the  sick 
sought  it.  So  lasting  is  the  influence 
that  it  lingers  behind  when  the  living 
have  passed  away.  "He  being  dead 
yet  speaketh,"  was  true  not  alone  of 
Abel.  How  emphatic  is  the  apostle's 
asseveration,  "No  man  liveth  to  him- 
self, and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.** 
How  startling  the  warning  to  the  worker 
of  wickedness,  while  the  good  may  take 
its  lessons  of  perpetual  encouragement. 
It  is  one  of  the  saddest  reflections  that 
the  influence  of  the  sons  of  evil  in  life 
and  literature  could  not  be  coffined 
with  them  when  they  "  slept  the  last 
sleep,"  nay,  the  evil  that  men  do  as  well 
as  the  good,  "lives  after  them."  We 
know  what  a  poisonous  miasma  filled 
the  air  wherever  Voltaire  and  Payne  and 
Bolingbroke  moved  in  their  time,  and 
alas  that  it  still  infects  the  atmosphere 
of  literature  to-day !  On  the  other  hand, 
heaven  rejoices  as  well  as  earth,  that 
such  a  voice  as  that  of  Hoses  is  still 
heard,  not  only  at  the  head  of  bannered 
Israel,  but  of  the  world's  great  sacra- 
mental host;  that  David's  life  had  such 
a  potent  spell,  and  that  his  harp  is 
sounding  still  to-day;  that  Paul  was 
so  stalwart  and  noble  in  pnndple  and 
action,  and  that  his  example  is  as  well 
known  and  as  potential  as  ever;  that 
such  an  one  as  Luther  was  influential 
enough  by  divine  grace  to  call  Ohristian- 
ity  back  from  the  dead,  and  that  his 
spirit  of  resurrection  has  been  going 
triumphantly  on  ever  since  "  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer.** 
"WhW©  \:h\a  \%  Vnx^  ol  ^«&%  vgwa^^^ 
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liyea,  it  is  equally  true  of  the  humblest. 
The  reality  of  inflaenoe  is  the  same,  the 
difference  is  only  in  degree.  The  in- 
toning of  Niagara  can  be  heard  briber 
away,  bat  the  rippling  of  the  rill  is  just 
as  reaL  The  one  is  invested  with  more 
majesty,  bat  the  other  with  more  sweet- 
ness. Mont  Blano  stands  grandly  up 
for  Qod,  and  witnesses  to  dirine  power, 
bat  not  more  effectaally  than  the  violet 
and  the  lily  down  in  the  lowly  vale,  tell 
ns  of  the  divine  skill  and  goodness  by 
their  beauty  and  fragrance.  The  eagle 
may  soar  higher,  with  the  sun  in  his 
eye,  but  the  little  canary  has  a  sweeter 
song.  As  I  mark  the  trivial  act  of  the 
poor  widow  dropping  her  two  mites  into 
the  Temple  chest,  unconscious  that  any 
eye  was  watching,  and  then  remember 
what  a  sermon  that  lowly  act  has  been 
preaching  to  the  world  from  that  day  to 
this  on  the  essence  of  charity;  as  I 
turn  aside  to  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Pharisee  and  notice  the  prostrate  form 
of  *'  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner,**  alter- 
nately kissing  the  feet  of  Jesus,  washing 
them  with  her  tears  and  wiping  them 
with  the  flowing  hair  of  her  head;  as  I 
listen  to  His  voice  of  forgiveness  and 
His  words  of  assurance  and  blessing  to 
that  broken-hearted  penitent,  and  then 
remember  that  that  humble  woman  has 
been  teaching  the  world  for  eighteen 
centuries  the  intensity  of  grateful  love 
that  may  and  ought  to  have  its  place  in 
a  pardoned  sinner's  soul;  when  I  stop 
at  the  home  of  Bethany  and  look  on  the 
quiet  Mary,  breaking  in  passionate  love 
the  alabaster  vase  of  precious  perfume 
above  the  head  of  the  Divine  Master, 
and  then  discover  through  his  admiring 
encomium  that  it  was  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Church  for  a  study  of  genuine 
Christian  consecration  to  the  end  of 
time; — then  am  I  ready  to  turn  round 
and  express  the  deep  conviction  that  a 
shadow  of  influence  beyond  conception 
for  "  heighth  and  depth  and  length  and 
breadth,"  cling  to  the  most  obscure  per- 
son; and  often  the  hnmblest  act.  How 
this  fact  shows  the  dignity  and  import- 
ance of  human  life,  and  with  what 
tremendous  responsibility  it  invests 
it.' 


IV.  Our  ted  mggegia  further,  the  tonbn 
cmd  en^y  character  of  eome  Idnda  cf  re- 
ligion ;  only  a  shadow.    The  shadow  is 
dark  and  intangible;  alas  if  our  religion 
be   "only  that   and    nothing  moreT* 
Pity  that  any  should  get  but  a  gloomy, 
and  so  a  false  impression  of  rehgion 
from  the  representation  we  give  them; 
yet  there  are  multitudes,  who,  if  by  the 
triviality  and  hypocrisy  of  their  religion 
they  do  not  impress  those  around  them 
that  it  is  vain  and  empty  as  a  shadow, 
they  do  impress  upon  them  the  idea 
that  it  is  mainly  a  gloomy  thing.  Harps 
on  the  willows,  without  Babylon  for  a 
warrant,  would  more  appropriately  pho- 
tograph them  than  the  "  threescore  and 
ten  palm  trees*'  waving  invitingly  in 
the  sun  by  the  fountains  of  water.    It 
has  been  said  that  '*  every  one  lives  for  a 
funeral  ,-**  but  can  we  not  wait  for  the 
funeral  till  life  is  over  ?  Must  we  see  it 
every  day?    The  leper's  moan  from  the 
dust  may  sometimes    be    appropriate 
over  special  sin,  but  why  have  it  es- 
caping from  the  sackcloth  and  the  muf- 
fled lip  all  the  while?     '<  We  meet  such 
people,"  says  a  writer,  "  every  day,  and 
they  have  always  some  new  distress  for 
us.     Their  sweetest  smile  is  suggestive 
of  the  neuralgia,  and  their  most  cordial 
greeting  depresses  like  a  Boston  east 
wind.    They  go  home  at  night  like  an 
undertaker  to  a  funeral,  and  children 
cease  singing,  and  wives  refrain  from 
smiles.  They  go  abroad  in  the  morning 
like  a  Scotch  mist  from  the  Highlands, 
to  drizzle  discontent  in  the  street  and 
market-place.     They  enter  the  house  of 
God  to  render  its  songs  of  praise  requi- 
ems, and  its  oil  of  joy  ice  water;  and 
their  religious  light  shines  before  men 
as  heaven's  sunshine  through  stained 
glass,  and    the    priest    at    the    shrine 
looks  like  a  variegated  ghost,  and  the 
reverend  worshipers  like  brindled  hob- 
goblins.    A  croaking  raven  is  the  de- 
vice on  their    shields — a    coffin    with 
cross-bones  the  blazon   on  their  ban- 


ner. 


Surely  such  a  religious  spirit  and  de- 
meanor argue  a  wrong  idea  altogether 
of  God  and  of  truth.  Peevish,  morose, 
^esckt^)  ffijiU-flnding   and    censorious 
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Christians  ore  guilty,  though  they  may 
not  mean  it,  of  dishonoring  their  Lord 
and  defaming  the  Ohnroh  by  the  cheat 
of  a  shadow.  True  religion  is  sweet  as 
the  light,  joyous  as  childhood,  and  be- 
neyolent  as  love.  So  the  Scriptures 
represent  it,  and  true  hearts  have 
eyer  felt  it.  This  suggests  a  final 
thought. 

y.  Thai  (mr  UaA  ia  mMemaHc  of  (hBteal 
ItmevoUnct  and  eheer  there  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  in  genuine  religion.  Peter's  shadow 
was  eagerly  sought  by  the  sick  ones  or 
their  friends,  not  because  it  was  a 
shadow  but  because  to  them  it  was  the 
symbol  of  healing  and  cheer.  So  on 
whatever  threshold  the  shadow  of  a 
Christian  falls,  in  whatever  company  he 
moves,  his  coming  should  start  a  smile 
of  pleasure;  a  manifest  benison  should 
beam  in  his  face.  *'  Good  will  to  men," 
was  the  cradle  song  over  the  Savior,  and 
it  should  be  perpetuated  as  an  echo  in 
the  life  of  etery  child  of  God.  Heaven, 
as  represented  to  us,  is  all  joy,  and 
earth  should  resemble  heaven  as  far  as 
sin  and  suffering  will  allow,  by  the  prev- 
alence of  an  atmosphere  of  cheerful- 
ness over  it.  **  Winsome  Christianity  " 
is  the  name  of  a  book,  and  that  is  the 
kind  of  life  everywhere  needed.  There 
are  those  whose  presence  is  like  the 
ripple  of  water  by  the  wayside  or  the 
shadow  of  groves  on  a  hot  day,  like  an 
oasis  in  a  vast  sandy  desert,  or  the  sing- 
ing of  the  nightingale  in,  the  darkness. 
Oliver  Wen  del  Holmes  has  beautifully 
said:  **  If  one  should  give  me  a  dish  of 
sand,  and  tell  me  that  there  were  par- 
ticles of  iron  in  it,  I  might  search  for 
them  with  my  clumsy  fingers  and  be  un- 
able to  detect  them;  but  take  a  magnet 
and  swing  through  it,  and  the  magnet 
will  draw  to  it  the  particles  of  iron  im- 
mediately. So  let  the  thankful  heart 
sweep  through  the  day,  and  as  the 
magnet  finds  the  iron,  it  will  find  in 
every  hour  some  heavenly  blessings; 
only  the  iron  in  God's  sand  is  alvoaya 
gold." 

Those  of  our  own  kindred  who  have 
gone  away  to  another  land  are  still  cast- 
ing shadows  back  upon  us,  beautifully 
helpful  or  significantly  warning.      If 


it  be  true  of  the  living,  as  we  have  seen, 

that  though 

"  Each  creature  holds  an  ixisolar  point  in  space; 
Yet  what  man  stin  a  finger,  breathes  a  soond* 
But  all  the  mnltitudinons  beings  round. 
In  all  the  conntlees  worlds  with  time  and  place 
For  their  conditions,  down  to  the  central  base^ 
Thrill,  haply,  in  vibration  and  rebound, 
life  answering  life  acroes  the  vast  profound. 
In  fall  antiphony." 

If  that  be  true  of  the  living,  it  is 
equally  true  of  the  dead  in  our  homes. 
Yes! 

"  Our  dying  friends  come  o'er  us  like  a  cloud. 
To  damp  our  brainless  ardon  and  abate 
That  glare  of  life  which  often  blinds  the  wise.*' 

Joseph  recognized  those  potent  shad- 
ow-influences of  the  dead,  when  "by 
faith  he  gave  commandment  concerning 
his  bones,"  to  Israel,  that  they  might  be 
carried  with  them  all  those  years  in  thfr 
wilderness,  not  only  to  be  laid  at  length 
in  Canaan's  soil,  but,  as  one  strikingly 
suggests,  that  his  memory  might  cast  a 
shadow  of  protecting  influence  over  his 
children,  and  that  the  nation  might  re- 
member his  prophecies  of  the  land  and 
his  royal  counsels  to  them  while  he 
lived.  So  the  shadows  of  the  great  and 
good  whom  we  have  loved,  and  in  some 
instances  the  bad,  are  going  forth  among 
us  to-day,  for  good  or  for  ill.  Men  and 
women  who  crossed  life's  stage  years 
ago,  and  behind  whom  the  curtain  has 
fallen,  are  still  potently  living  and  mov- 
ing in  many  a  household  and  many  a 
heart.  It  may  be  a  form  that  lingers  in  a 
shadowy  way  in  our  home  that  went 
away  one  day  from  it  with  no  promise  of 
returu.  It  may  be  a  voice  that  haunts  us, 
or  a  strain  of  music  from  singing  lips, 
the  indefinite  shadow,  yet  very  clear,  of 
a  life  that  was  ours,  and  was  very  sweet. 
There  are 
"  Dead  but  sceptred  monarchs  who  still  rule 

Our  spirits  from,  their  urns." 

*'8uch  deaths  are  like  the  broken  alabaster  box 
That  held  the  precious  ointment:  ne'er  again 
Shall  it  be  gathered  to  its  comely  shape: 
But  the  spilt  perfume  still  throughout  the 

house 
Yields  up  perpetual  fragrance,  and  the  hearts 
That  clustered  round  it,  have  themselves  be- 
come 
Purer  and  sweeter  for  the  sacrifice.** 

Is  the  child  dead  whom  you  laid  nu- 
dei  the  aod's^wc\^^o1    AaNXi^^wja^s^^ 
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power  of  your  life-compfinion,  or  yonr 
fHend,  whom  yon  bnried  long  since, 
*<  clean  gone  forerer  ?  "  Oh  no  I  Eren 
now  they 

••  Oome  to  your  aide  in  the  twilight  dim. 

Where  the  eplrit't  eye  only  eeee.** 
So  let  QR  try  to  have  the  Hubstanoe  of 
onr  lires  pervaded  with  grace,  that  their 
shadows  shall  always  fall  softly  and 
sweetly,  and  not  Kombrely  npon  a  single 
soul,  either  now  or  hereafter. 


THE  BLASPESM7  AQAINST  TEE  EOLT 

QEOST. 

By  Hxnbt  J.  Van  Dtke,  D.D.  [Pbssbt- 

txbiam],  Bbookltn,  N.  Y. 

Wherffort,  I  »ay  unto  you,  aU  manner  qf 
sin  and  hUutphemy  ahoJU  b€  forgiven  unto 
men:  but  the  blaspftemy  against  the  Holy 
Ohost  shall  not  he  forgiven  unto  men, — 
Matt.  xii:31. 

Thxbb  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the 
Scripture  which  is  so  frequently  mis- 
understood and  perverted  as  the  verse 
we  have  chosen  for  onr  text.  Most  peo- 
ple have  a  vagne  apprehension  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  unpardon- 
able sin ;  but  very  few  have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  what  that  sin  is.  And 
yet  it  is  strange  that  there  should  be 
any  misapprehension  or  difiference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject.  The  sin  which 
the  Savior  declares  shall  not  be  forgiven 
had  been  committed  in  His  presence.  It  is 
named  in  His  denunciation  of  it;  and 
it  is  fully  described  in  the  narrative  with 
which  the  text  stands  connected  by  its 
solemn  "wherefore."  If,  therefore,  we 
would  know  what  the  unpardonable  sin 
is,  we  have  only  to  dismiss  all  precon- 
ceived and  superstitious  notions  and 
accept  the  plain  teaching  of  the  narra- 
tive before  us.  The  Savior  had  be- 
stowed sight  and  speech  upon  one  who 
had  been  blind  and  dumb.  But  the 
miracle  did  not  consist  in  the  mere 
healing  of  these  physical  maladies ;  it 
was  the  deliverance  of  a  man's  whole 
nature  from  a  malignant  spiritual  power 
of  whose  dominion  blindness  and  dumb- 
ness were  but  the  outward  evidences. 
The  man  was  possessed  by  a  devil;  and 
the  greatness  of  the  miiacle  is  in  the 


fact  that  Christ  cad  <nd  the  devil  by  the 
word  of  His  power,  and  so  delivered 
the  man,  body  and  soul,  firom  the  domin- 
ion of  the  eyil  one.  All  the  people  were 
amazed  at  this  wonderfol  work,  and 
said,  <'Is  not  this  the  Son  of  David  r 
— i  e.,  the  Messiah.  The  Pharisees  saw 
at  once  that  the  miraculous  proof  by 
which  Jesus  was  supporting  His  claims 
must  be  discredited  if  they  would  retain 
their  influence.  They  oould  not  deny 
nor  explain  away  the  miraeles.  The 
iSacts  were  too  open  and  notorious  for 
that  And  yet  they  were  determined, 
at  all  hazards,  to  deny  and  set  aside  the 
inference  which  the  people  drew  from 
these  facts.  The  miracles  which  could 
not  be  denied  must  be  aooonnted  for 
npon  some  theory  inoonsisient  with  the 
divine  nature  and  mission  of  the  Sav- 
ior. And  so  they  said,  "This  fellow 
doth  not  oast  out  devils  but  by  Beelze- 
bub, the  prince  of  the  doTils.*'  They 
affirmed  that  Christ  was  in  league  with 
Satan,  and  that  His  miraeles  were 
wrought  by  the  same  power  which  He 
professed  to  destroy. 

'*  But  Jesus  knew  their  thoughts";  not 
only  the  words  they  uttered,  but  their 
motives,  and  their  utter  disregard  for 
truth  in  the  arguments  by  which  they 
were  trying  to  persuade  and  pervert 
the  people.  How  clearly  does  He  expose 
their  deceitfulness ! 

He  shows,  first,  the  utter  absurdity  of 
the  supposition  that  Satan  would  cast 
out  Satan,  and  thus  fight  against  his 
own  dominion,  (vs.  25,  26.)  Secondly, 
He  shows  that  the  theory  by  which  they 
undertook  to  explain  His  miracles  con- 
tradicts the  universal  judgment  of  men. 
No  one  had  ever  pretended  to  cast 
devils  by  the  pow.er  of  the  devil,  (v.  27.) 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  who  are  here 
meant  by  **your  children.**  Some  com- 
mentators say  it  refers  to  the  old  proph- 
ets whom  the  Pharisees  acknowledged 
and  gloried  in.  Others  apply  it  to  the 
Jewish  exorcists,  of  whose  doings  we 
have  a  record  in  Acts  xix:  13-17.  But 
whoever  may  be  meant  by  ''your  chil- 
dren,** the  force  of  the  Savior's  argu- 
ment is  plain.  He  reminds  His  revilers 
that  every  one  who  has  ever  professed 
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to  cast  oat  deyils  has  done  it,  or  pre- 
tended to  do  it,  by  a  divine  power;  and 
that  their  explanation  of  His  miracles 
was  utterly  false  and  did  not  express 
their  own  real  opinions.     Thirdly,  He 
points  out  the  evidence  presented  by 
His  miracles  to  the  fact  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  had  come  nigh  nnto  them; 
that  the  new  dispensation  promised  by 
the  prophets  was  abont  to  be  set  up  in 
His  person  and  work.  (vs.  28,  29.)  This 
is  the  same  argument  which  He  used 
with  the  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist. 
(Luke  yii :  21,  22. )   These  miracles  were 
the  signs  of  His  Messiahship  to  that 
and  to  all  succeeding  generations.  They 
left  men  without  excuse  for  rejecting 
Him.     "  If  I  had  not  done  among  them 
the  works  which  no  other  man  ever  did 
—they  had  not  had  sin."    The  apostle 
repeats  the  same  truth  in  Heb.  ii:  3. 
Here  you  will  observe  miracles  are  call- 
ed *•  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'*    And  so 
also  in  the  record  before  us  Christ  says 
He  oasts  out  devils  "by  the  Spirit  of 
God."    We  may  not  be  able  to  explain 
all  that  is  meant  by  this ;  but  two  facts 
are  obvious  :  (1)  That  in  the  economy 
of  redemption  the  whole  work  of  con- 
vincing men  of  the  truth  and  producing 
faith  in  them  is  attributed  to  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  hence  every  argument  by 
which  conviction  is  wrought  is  said  to 
be  a  work  of  the  Spirit.    Moreover,  (2) 
Christ  himself,  in  His  person  and  office, 
as  our  Bedeemer  and  as  a  preparation 
for  His  public  ministry,  was  endowed 
with  the  fall  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
He  was  anointed  by  the  Spirit  to  preach 
the  GospeL    The  Spirit  was  given  to 
Him,  not  by  measure,  but  to  an  infinite 
degree.     "  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power,  who  went  about  doing  good  and 
healing  all  who  were  oppressed  by  the 
deviL**    These  and  many  similar  Scrip- 
tures warrant  the  general  statement  that 
the  whole  department  of  Christian  evi- 
dences is  under  the  control  of  the  Holy 
8pirit,and  therefore  whatever  is  arrayed 
against  these  evidences  is  against  Him. 
Hence  the  Savior  proceeds,  fourthly^  to 
declare  that  those  who  had  wilf  ally  re- 
jected the  dear  evidences  of  His  Mes- 


siahship which  He  had  presented  in  His 
miracles,  and  had  attributed  these  mir- 
acles, which  He  had  wrought  by  the 
Spirit  of  Gk>d,  to  Beelzebub,  the  prince 
of  the  devils,  had  blasphemed  against 
the  Holy  Ghost.    And  He  further  de- 
clares that  for  this  sin  which  they  had 
committed  there  is  no  forgiveness.    We 
have  been  thus  careful  to  explain  the 
connection  in  which  the  text  is  foand, 
because  it  gives  us  the  true  answer  to 
the  question.  What  is  the  "unpardon- 
able sin  ?'*    And  it  is  very  important  to 
answer  this  question  clearly.     There  is 
a  vast  deal  of  snperstitioas  and  morbid 
sentiment  connected  with  the  subject. 
Beligious   melancholy  is  very  apt  to 
seize  upon  such  passages  of  Scripture 
as  our  text,  and  nse  them  as  instru- 
ments of  self-torture.    When  the  mind 
is  weakened  by  bodily  disease,  it  be- 
comes a  prey  to  painful  doubts  and  self- 
accusations.    The  only  way  to  qnench 
these  fiery  darts  is  by  faith.    Bat  faith 
must  be  based  apon  a  true  knowledge 
of  God's  Word.   Donbt  can  flourish  only 
in  an  atmosphere  of  darkness.   The  en- 
trance of  God's  Word  gives  light;  and 
the  time  to  fill  oarselves  with  this  light 
is  when  we  are  in  bodily  and  mental 
vigor,  and  our  understanding  is   not 
clouded    by    morbid    fancies.     Every 
Christian,  for   his    own   security  and 
comfort,  as  well  as  for  his  usefulness 
to  others,  ought  to  be  able  to  give  a 
clear  and  scriptural  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion. What  is  the  unpardonable  sin  ? 

Bearing  in  mind  the  exposition  of 
the  text  we  have  already  presented,  let 
me  ask  you  to  observe, 

1.  That  there  is  no  such  expression 
in  Scripture  as  "  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Every  sin,  indeed,  is  a  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  inasmuch  as  He 
is  God,  and  especially  because  it  is  His 
peculiar  office  to  sanctify  the  soul  and 
deliver  it  from  the  power  of  sin;  and 
therefore  whatever  hinders  this  work  of 
sanctification  is  aqainst  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  is  also  true  that  by  a  final  persist- 
ence in  any  course  of  sin  a  man  may 
harden  his  heart  and  grieve  away  the 
Spirit,  and  so  cut  b\mft^\lQ>^  Itorn^Vst- 
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and  onttiiig  himself  off  from  tha  time 
and  opportunity  for  repentance, 

Bnt  all  this  does  not  define  the  par- 
ticolar  sin  of  which  it  is  declared  that 
it  is  never  forgiven.  That  is  always 
spoken  of  as  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  unpardonable  sin  is 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Thus  the  Savior  says  in  our  text, 
**  Whurefore/*  etc.  So  also  in  Mark  iii: 
28-30:  **  Verily.  I  say  unto  you.  All  sins 
shall  be  forgiven  unto  the  sons  of  men, 
and  blasphemies  wherewith  soever  they 
shall  blaspheme  :  But  he  that  shall  blas- 
pheme against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never 
forgiveness,  but  is  in  danger  of  eternal 
damnation :  Because  they  said,  He  hath 
an  unclean  spirit*'  And  again  in  Luke 
zii:  10:  ''And  whosoever  shall  speak  a 
word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall 
be  forgiven  him ;  but  unto  him  that 
blasphemeth  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
it  shall  not  be  forgiven.'* 

Bearing  in  mind  that  (he  unpardon- 
able sin  always  consists  in  blasphemy, 
and  blasphemy  uttered  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  let  us  observe, 

2.  What  are  the  essential  elements  of 
this  blasphemy  ?  And  here  I  think  we 
are  bound  to  adhere  closely  to  the  facts, 
in  connection  with  which  the  Savior 
uttered  the  solemn  declaration  of  our 
text. 

Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ohosl  con" 
sisis  i7i  the  rfjeciion  and  vUUfying  of  Christ 
in  the  face  of  the  evidence  of  His  Messiah- 
ship  which  the  Holy  Ohost  has  given  us. 
There  must  be  a  determined  and  willful 
rejection  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Savior  of  men.  Such  a  rejec- 
tion of  Him  may  coexist  with  the  ad- 
mission of  His  historic  existence  as  a 
great  teacher  and  a  worker  of  miracles. 
All  this  the  Pharisees  admitted.  But 
they  had  determined  beforehand  that 
they  would  not  receive  Him  upon  any 
evidence  in  the  cliaracter  which  He  distinct' 
ly  claimed  for  himself.  Indeed,  these 
claims  were  the  very  ground  upon  which 
they  undertook  to  justify  their  rejection 
of  Him,  in  spite  of  both  His  teaching 
and  His  miracles.  They  said,  "For  a 
good  work  we  stone  thee  not,  but  be- 
cause thoa  being  a  man  make^l  iVi^^^M 


God.**  And  again  before  Pilate,  whea 
they  clamored  for  His  ornoifixion,  they 
said,  *'  He  ought  to  die,  because  he  made 
himself  the  Son  of  Ood.** 

Moreover,  this  rejection  of  Christ  must 
be  opert  and  avowed.  The  sin  consists, 
not  merely  in  an  unbelieving  and  hos- 
tile state  of  heart,  but  in  the  speaking 
of  the  mouth  out  of  its  fulness.  There 
can  be  no  blasphemy  without  spoken 
words.  It  is  not  true,  in  reference  to 
this  or  any  other  subject,  that  it  is  just 
as  bad  to  think  it  as  to  say  it.  Evil 
thoughts  may  come  into  the  mind  and 
be  rejected  without  leaving  any  guilt 
behind  them;  but  when  they  are  accept- 
ed and  adopted  and  avowed,  the  utter- 
ance of  them  not  only  endows  them 
with  power  to  influence  others,  but  it 
intensifies  and  fixes  the  inward  wicked- 
ness from  whence  they  proceed.  And, 
furthermore,  in  order  to  constitute  the 
unpardonable  sin,  there  must  be  not 
only  a  willful  rejection  of  Christ  and 
the  open  avowal  of  it,  bnt  there  must 
be  also  a  villifying  of  the  evidence  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  given  us  to  show 
that  Christ  is  what  He  claims  to  be.  It 
is  just  this  which  makes  it  a  blasphemy 
against  the  Htdy  Ghost,  and  not  merely 
against  the  Son  of  man.  It  was  just 
here  that  the  wickedness  of  the  Phari- 
sees came  to  a  head.  We  do  not  affirm 
that  they  admitted  to  themselves  that 
the  evidence  presented  in  Christ's  mir- 
acles was  satisfactory  and  conclusive. 
But  they  certainly  hoodwinked  their 
own  conscience,  and  blinded  their  own 
understanding,  by  resolving  before- 
hand that  they  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  it.  And  hence,  when  the  miracles 
were  plainly  wrought  before  their  eyes, 
they  looked  about  for  some  plausible 
explanation  of  them  which  would  break 
the  force  of  their  evidence  and  persuade 
the  people  to  disregard  them.  And  be- 
cause they  could  find  no  better,  they 
said:  "This  fellow  castelh  out  devils, 
indeed ;  but  he  does  it  by  Beelzebub, 
the  prince  of  the  devils  ;**  which  was  as 
much  as  to  say,  **He  is  a  devil  him- 
self." 

Let  it  be  still  further  observed  that 
>^\^\Aa»^\xvccL'^  QidQSjilnst  the  Holy  Ghost 
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is  excluded  fh>m  forgiveness  both  in 
this  world  and  the  next;  not  because 
in  its  own  nature  it  differs  from  other 
sins ;  nor  because  its  guilt  is  too  great 
for  the  blood  of  Ohrist  to  atone  for  it; 
nor  because  there  is  not  mercy  in  God 
to  forgive  it;  but  because  when  a  man 
has  so  far  hardened  his  heart  as  thus 
to  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Qhost, 
it  is  morally  sure  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  forsaken  him,  and  equally  sure  that 
he  will  never  repent  and  ask  for  pardon. 
The  subject  we  have  discussed  is  full 
of  comfort,  and  at  the  same  time  of  warn- 
ing. It  is  full  of  comfort  to  souls  down- 
cast and  trembling  under  the  appre- 
hension that  in  some  unknown  way  they 
have  committed  a  sin  which  puts  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  pardon.  If  there  be 
such  on  one  here,  I  pray  you  to  listen 
to  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  The 
unpardonable  sin  is  not  one  into  which 
a  man  can  stumble  unawares.  Nor  does 
the  commission  of  this  sin  ever  leave 
the  heart  tender  and  anxious  about  its 
sinfulness.  The  simple  fact  that  you 
are  troubled  on  the  subject — that  you 
deprecate  and  fear  the  unpardonable 
sin,  shows  that  you  have  not  committed 
it.  Have  you  wilfully  rejected  Christ 
and  determined  not  to  acknowledge 
Him  as  your  divine  Savior,  and  openly 
avowed  your  rejection  of  His  claims? 
Have  you  tried  to  evade  and  break  the 
force  of  the  evidence  by  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  would  convince  you  that  He  is 
the  Son  of  God?  Have  you  villified 
Christ's  works  and  joined  with  those 
who  said,  "He  is  mad  and  hath  a  devil; 
why  hear  ye  him?"  "No!"  you  ex- 
claim ;  **  my  soul  abhors  such  blas- 
phemy.*' Well,  then,  you  have  n/oi  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin;  and  while 
you  are  in  your  present  state  of  mind 
it  is  not  ixMsi&to  for  you  to  commit  it. 
The  passages  in  which  that  sin  is  de- 
Boribed  have  no  application  to  you. 
Turn  your  thoughts  to  other  Scriptures 
which  breathe  for  you  the  fulness  of 
the  Savior's  love  and  power  to  save. 
The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanses  from 
all  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy,  ex- 
cept that  blasphemy  which  you  have 
not  uttered;  and  the  only  reason  why 


that  is  declared  to  be  beyond  the  saving 
efficacy  of  that  blood,  is  because  it  is 
morally  certain  the  hardened  wretch 
who  has  been  guilty  of  it  will  never 
come  to  Christ  that  he  maybe  saved. 
Do  not  put  yourself  in  the  same  hope- 
less state  by  refusing  to  believe  the  in- 
vitations and  promises  of  Christ  ad- 
dressed to  all  who  are  willing  to  come 
to  Him  that  they  may  have  life. 

The  subject  we  have  discoursed  is  full 
of  solemn  warning.  Do  men  nowadays 
blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost? 
(krUiivXy  ihey  do.  The  social  atmosphere, 
the  newspapers,  the  current  literature, 
are  full  of  it.  When  a  man  exalts  him- 
self above  the  divine  testimony,  and  re- 
jects any  claim  or  doctrine  of  Christ 
simply  upon  the  ground  that  he  does 
not  like  it,  he  puts  himself  in  precisely 
the  same  attitude  with  these  blasphem- 
ing Pharisees.  He  has  set  himself  up 
as  superior  to  any  revelation  of  truth 
which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
him.  He  has  prejudged  and  rejected 
without  a  hearing  the  testimony  of  God 
and  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and 
therefore  all  arguments  from  men,  and 
all  persuasions  of  the  divine  Spirit  fall 
upon  his  soul  like  light  upon  a  blind 
eye,  or  the  dew  of  heaven  upon  a  stone. 
He  has  determined  to  live  as  he  pleases, 
no  matter  what  Christ  and  His  Gk>8pel 
may  say  to  the  contrary;  and  whenever 
the  cUiims  of  Christ  are  thrown  across 
his  path,  he  is  determined  beforehand 
to  thrust  them  aside  at  all  hazards.  He 
may  not  have  found  it  necessary  as  yet, 
in  order  to  maintain  his  position,  to 
villify  Christ,  or  to  utter  any  blasphemy 
against  the  evidences  of  Christianity; 
but  the  attitude  which  he  assumes  to 
this  whole  subject  is  precisely  the  same 
that  the  Pharisees  assumed;  and,  if  it 
be  consistently  maintained,  will  inevit- 
ably lead  to  the  same  results.  This  is 
a  true  estimate  of  very  much  of  what 
now  passes  for  philosophic  and  scien- 
tific infidelity;  and  especially  does  it 
apply  to  that  flippant  and  irreverent 
cavilling  which  is  heard  from  the  lips  of 
young  men  who  pretend,  in  afew  months 
or  years,  and  that  without  any  training 
for  the  task,  to  \iV9^  YQCs«QM\>g^^  «s^^ 
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decided  qneeiioiui  upon  which  men  of 
real  learning  have  spent  their  liTes  with 
Tery  different  resalts.  Oh,  the  conceit, 
the  bombast,  the  Pharisebism,  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  these  pretenders  to  philos- 
ophy and  science.  If  it  were  not  so  sad, 
it  would  be  supremely  ridicnlons.  Bat 
these  pretended  philosophers  and  the- 
ologians of  twenty  are  ipaterials  oat  of 
which  the  blasphemers  of  fifty  are  de- 
Teloped. 

Of  coarse  we  do  not  object  to  free 
thought  and  the  thorough  investigation 
of  Christ's  claims.  We  have  a  profound 
respect  for  every  man's  honest  doubts. 
The  question  whether  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  doctrine  are  to  be  receiTed  as  di- 
vine—whether the  record  of  His  life  in 
the  New  Testament  is  authentic  and  in- 
spired— whether  He  really  wrought  the 
miracles  attributed  to  Him — these  are 
questions  proper  to  be  discussed. 
Every  one  should  decide  them  for  him- 
self. They  ought  not  to  be  decided  ex- 
cept upon  sufficient  evidence.  What  we 
complain  of  and  warn  men  against,  is 
the  practical  decision  of  these  questions 
wUhout  investigation;  the  ignorance  that 
judges  and  condemns  the  Bible  with- 
out studying  the  Bible;  and,  above  all, 
the  self-sufficient  flippant  and  irrever- 
ent spirit  in  which  men  prejudge  and 
thrust  aside  the  claims  of  Christ  upon 
their  personal  allegiance.  If  tbe  €k>8- 
pel  is  true  at  all  it  is  terribly  true.  If 
Christ  is  a  real  historic  person,  such  as 
the  Gospel  represents  Him  to  be,  it  is  of 
infinite  and  eternal  importance  whether 
we  are  for  Him  or  against  Him.  "  Who- 
soever shall  fall  on  this  stone  shall  be 
broken,  but  on  whomsoever  it  shall  fall 
it  will  grind  him  to  powder."  All  man- 
ner of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  for- 
given to  men  if  they  will  only  repent 
and  turn  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 
But  he  who  rejects  Christ  because  His 
doctrine  is  disagreeable,  and  villifies 
His  works,  and  blasphemes  the  evidence 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  to  show  that 
He  is  the  Son  of  God,  has  no  forgiveness. 
He  has  perverted  his  own  moral  nature, 
and  darkened  his  own  understanding, 
so  that  the  light  of  the  glorious  Gospel 
cannot  shine  into  him.    M&7  God  kee^ 


ni  all  from  this  iiiioidal  folly,  and  give 
as  all  a  reverent,  teachable,  and  believ- 
ing spirit !  8uch  a  spirit  cannot  com- 
mit the  onpardonable  sin,  nor  ML  to 
come  to  the  altimate  knowledge  of  the 
trath. 

TBS  PBOPAOATZON  OF  THE  GOSPSL 

ALONa  TBS  LZNBS  OF  ZnDBED 

AND  FBISNDSBIP. 

Bt  Bxv.  Bbnjamhi  Wmnm  Baooh  [Gos- 

obboatzohal],  Ltkk,  Gohn. 
He  findeih  first  hia  own  broOiier,-^o}m 

i:  41. 
Those  who  take  pains  to  examine  the 
Gospel  narrative  carefully  will  be  struck 
with  this  notable  feature,  among  others: 
While  its  interestsare  absolutely  world- 
wide, its  characters  are  comprised  with- 
in the  narrow  limits  of  a  few  families 
in  northern  Palestine.  Its  whole  genius 
and  spirit  are  broad  and  comprehensive 
beyond  the  utmost  conception  of  that 
period,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other,  marked 
by  a  spirit  of  cosmopolitanism  the  very 
reverse  of  clannish  or  provincial;  hat 
its  principal  figures  belong  all  to  one 
small  circle  of  Ckdilean  families. 

The  ends  which  the  Gospel  proposes 
— nay,  thank  God,  not  only  proposes, 
but  achieves — embrace  all  humanity,  oil 
races,  %11  peoples,  all  tongues.  Its  de- 
clared, its  uncompromising  determina- 
tion is,  '*  that  every  knee  shall  bow  and 
every  tongue  confess"  Christ's  lordship, 
not  only  of  this  world,  but  "both  of 
things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth 
and  things  under  the  earth;"  and  yet 
its  apostles  and  founders  are  selected 
with  no  reference  to  the  vast  range  of 
types  of  humanity,  nor  to  their  differ- 
ent classes  and  nationalities.  Christ 
takes  no  pains,  apparently,  to  secure 
one  apostle  specially  adapts  to  the 
rich,  another  to  the  poor,  another  to  the 
learned :  one  for  the  Semitic  races,  an- 
other for  the  Japhetic  They  ore  all 
Jews,  all  apparently  of  about  the  aver- 
age type  and  average  station  (if  any- 
thing, rather  below  it);  all,  or  nearly 
all,  Galileans,  and,  a  large  proportion 
of  them,  engaged  in  tlie  same  industry. 
Most  remarkable  of  all,  a  considerable 
number  of  them  are  related  to  one  an- 
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other  find  to  Him.  In  short,  it  is  obyi- 
oas  that  the  same  policy  which  led  our 
Savior  to  confine  His  own  labors  and 
teachings  to  that  little  beat  of  a  few 
miles  up  and  down  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  (never  once  in  all 
the  period  of  His  ministry  does  He  go 
more  than  70  miles  from  His  home)  is 
still  more  strictly  conformed  to  in  the 
choice  of  His  disciples.  He  does  not  go 
for  from  home  to  get  them:  He  takes 
those  who  are  close  at  hand. 

Probably  there  were  abler  men  than 
any  of  the  TweWe,  in  Jemsalem;  cer- 
tainly there  must  have  been  in  Antioch, 
only  a  little  farther  off — ^at  least,  there 
were  in  Alexandria,  or  Athens — men, 
too,  who  would  have  proved  jnst  as 
brave  and  fSaithfal.  There  surely  were 
'richer  and  more  learned  ones.  But 
Jesus  does  not  reach  abroad  to  secure 
the  most  efficient  and  able  supporters. 
He  does  not  even  exclude  from  the 
twelve  whom  He  had  chosen,  one  that 
was  **  a  devil." 

His  enemies,  if  they  wished,  were 
quite  at  liberty  to  stigmatize  the  preach- 
ing of  His  kingdom  as  "  a  family  affair." 
It  1005  "  a  family  afiisdr  "  very  largely. 
John  the  Baptist,  His  forerunner  and 
herald,  is  His  second  cousin.  Two  oat 
of  the  three  disciples  specially  attached 
to  His  person  are  own  brothers,  and 
probably  are  also  cousins  of  Jesus;  the 
third  has  a  brother  among  the  others  of 
the  twelve;  and  as  for  these  others,  we 
can  trace  ties  of  kindred  and  friendship 
among  nearly  all. 

The  passage  from  which  our  text  is 
taken  gives  the  links  of  connection  by 
which  three  of  the  apostles  are  first 
•  drawn  into  this  intimate  connection 
with  oar  Lord.  John  and  Andrew  were 
listening  to  the  teaching  of  the  Baptist, 
and  heard  his  words  as  he  turned  to- 
ward Ohrist  and  said,  <*  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  !"  They  followed  Jesus, 
and — the  same  evening,  seemingly — 
Andrew  **  findeth  first  his  own  brother 
Bimon."  The  form  of  statement  rather 
implies  that  each  of  the  two  sallied  out 
in  search  of  his  brother;  John  seeking 
James,  and  Andrew  seeking  and  finding 
*  first"  hia  brother   Simon.     On    the 
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morrow  Philip  is  added  to  the  group, 
and  he,  we  are  significantly  told,  was 
*'  of  the  city  of   Andrew   and  Peter." 
Philip,  in  turn,  brings  his  friend,  a  na- 
tive of  the  neighboring  town  of  Oana — 
Nathaniel,  or  Bartholomew.  **  The  third 
day  "  we  find  all  these,  **  Jesus  and  his 
disciples,"  invited  to  a  wedding  in  Cana, 
where  Jesus'  mother  appears  almost  as 
a  member  of  the  family,  giving  orders  to 
the  servants,  and  anxious  about  the  sup- 
ply of  refreshments.    This  family,  con- 
sequently, are  friends,  if  not  relatives, 
both  of  Jesus  and  of  the  disciples  also. 
We  are  introduced  thus  into  a  little 
circle  of  families  in  Gralilee— neighbors, 
friends,   relatives.    It  is  among  these 
that  Christianity  springs  up;  the  rela- 
tions of  family  and  social  life  forming 
the   natural    and  easy  channels  along 
which  the  divine  current  of  **  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus "  begins  to  flow.    The 
apostles,  at  a  later  period,  are  sent  forth 
as  foreign  missionaries;  butChristhim- 
self  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a 
home  missionary,  and  even  the  apostles 
were  to  begin  at  home. 

As  already  remarked,  our  Savior — 
though  well  aware  that  His  kingdom 
was  one  that  should  fill  the  earth — went 
not  abroad  to  draw  the  noblest  minds 
of  Greece,  of  Bome,  of  Egypt— no,  not 
even  of  Jerusalem— to  His  standard,  to 
make  of  them  vehicles  of  gospel  truth 
to  men  everywhere.  No;  He  contented 
Himself  with  the  humble  circle  of  rela- 
tives and  friends  immediately  around 
Him.  The  simple,  honest  villagers  of 
Galilee, whose  speech  betrayed  their  rus- 
tic birth  as  soon  as  they  entered  Jeru- 
salem, are  His  chosen  leaders.  His  mo- 
ther. His  sisters.  His  brethren,  when 
at  last  the  resurrection,  that  crowning 
miracle,  had  overcome  their  family  prej- 
udices, these  are  the  first  converts  of 
His  preaching — His  cousins  and  their 
friends  and  the  neighbors;  these  foim 
the  humble  little  circle  of  everyday  peo- 
ple upon  which  He  is  content  to  labor; 
these  are  the  men  whom  He  chooses  as 
the  foundation  of  His  universal  king- 
dom, whom  He  sends  forth  at  last  to 
"  go  into  all  the  world,  and  ^^coaAhk^Jcv!^ 
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Two  tbingt,  at  least,  this  ought  to 
oonvinoe  ns  ot  First,  that  the  power 
of  all  this,  the  world-renovating  power, 
lay  not  in  the  persona  of  these  few,  on- 
onltnred  men,  but  in  a  personality 
behind  them,  a  power  independent 
of  their  greatness  or  littleness ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity— the  most  colossal  force  in  his- 
tory— lies  in  the  person  of  Jesus  him- 
self. 

Second,  we  may  feel  assured  that 
some  very  commonplace  people  are  just 
as  likely,  perhaps  more  likely,  than 
others,  to  be  the  ones  that  Jesus  in  His 
wisdom  will  use  to  make  this  power  felt 
in  the  world.  Perhaps  one  or  two  of 
that  group  of  disciples,  Pet^r  or  John, 
were  by  nature  gifted  men;  but,  to  say 
the  least,  a  very  large  part  of  their  power 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  subsequent 
teaching  and  influence  of  Jesus.  But 
it  is  impossible  ~the  choice  of  apostles 
hsTing  been  made  as  this  chapter  shows 
it  to  have  been  made— that  aH  were  gift- 
ed and  able:  on  the  contrary,  everything 
leads  us  to  the  simple  conclusion  that 
Jesus  adopted  the  material  which  He 
found  ready  to  hand  in  the  humble  cir- 
cle of  His  own  social  Hurroundings,  for 
the  instruments  of  His  marvelous  work. 
Then,  why  not  you  and  me  ?  He  is  just 
as  near  to  us.  We  can  learn  of  Him  as 
well.  The  simplicity  of  the  gospel 
is  the  main  thing — simply  to  be  as 
like  Christ  as  we  can  be,  and  pro- 
claim Him  in  word  and  work  to  be  the 
Messiah  indeed.  That  is  all  they  un- 
dertook to  do;  and  see  how  they  suc- 
ceeded. 

But  after  all,  the  main  fact  which  I 
wish  to  point  out  is  the  course,  which 
in  a  perfectly  natural  and  simple  way, 
was  taken  in  the  progress  of  Christian 
truth.  •*  Andrew  findeth  first  his  own 
brother  Simon,  and  saith  unto  him,  We 
have  found  the  Messiah  (which  is  being 
interpreted  Christ).  He  brought  him 
to  JesuB."  John,  with  his  usual  mod- 
esty, avoids  the  direct  mention  of  him- 
self and  h\8  brother;  but  the  form  of 
the  sentence  in  Greek  implies  that  he 
himself  took  the  same  course  with 
James.    The  word  translated  *  *  h\a  o'wu" 


would  be  better  ezpresaed  by  ''Ai***  in 
italics:  ** First  Andrew  finds  ^broth- 
er.** It  is  a  significant  indication  of 
the  first  impulse  of  gospel  influence. 
The  first,  the  fundamental,  the  divinely 
appointed,  divinely  sanctioned  methods 
of  Christian  progress  are  along  the  lines 
of  family  and  social  relations.  First 
Peter,  then  Philip:  first  a  brother,  then 
a  friend.  So  moved  the  earliest  wave 
of  Christian  truth;  so  moves  the  vast 
tide  of  Christianity,  as  to-day  it  surges 
from  pole  to  pole. 

The  Christian  religion  is  founded 
upon  the  sacred  relations  of  the  family 
and  the  home.  No  religion,  no  govern- 
ment, can  be  true  or  lasting  which  is 
not  so  founded.  In  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  home,  the  humble  circle 
of  friends  and  neighbors,  Christ  him- 
self fulfilled  His  ministry.  The  whole 
language  of  gospel  progress  is  full  of 
the  terms,  **  thy  brother, **  *•  thy  neigh- 
bor.** To  these  each  one  of  us  is  sent, 
a  special  apostle,  by  the  divine  appoint- 
ment of  a  sacred  relation  of  unique 
power  and  influence.  The  Master  may 
call  us  hereafter  to  go  forth  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  but  He  will 
add,  **  beginning  at  Jerusalem.*'  He 
may  call  us  to  a  service  of  evangeliza- 
tion to  thousands  of  strangers;  but  if 
the  impulse  is  a  true  one,  it  will  send 
VAJirsl  to  our  own  brothers  and  fellow- 
townsmen. 

For  Christ's  sake,  let  not  the  influ- 
ences of  home,  of  family,  of  friendship, 
be  lost  to  His  cause,  for  these  are  the 
most  sacred,  the  most  divine,  of  the 
channels  by  which  His  grace  must  flow. 
Along  their  course  He  himself  directed 
it,  trusting  most  of  all  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  His  gospel  to  those  sweet  simple 
ties,  ordained  of  God  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  be  chief  avenues  of  heavenly 
good  to  man.  Consecrate,  I  beseech 
you,  parents,  friends,  sisters,  brothers, 
these  dearest  relations  to  Christ.  Use 
them  in  His  service,  even  as  that  earli- 
est disciple  who,  when  he  had  been  with 
Jesus  ont  hour  "flndeth  first  his  own 
brother  Simon,  and  saith  unto  him. 
We  have  found  the  Messiah.**  **He 
Vixow^lit  him.  unto  Jesus.*' 
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LOXOirS  EZFEBISNOE. 

JOSXPH  HOUJNOBHSAD,  IH  THX 
4.  ChUBCH,  NSWPOBT,  B.  I. 

ndM  heart,  Oo  to  now,  IwiU 
Sm  ioUh  mirth,  therefore  enjoy 
i :  and,  behold,  (Ms  also  is  vanity, 
:L 

IS  a  dual  nature.    He  is  a  oom- 
the  material  and  spiritaal:  in 
rds,  he  has  an  earthward  and  a 
ird  side  to  his  nature,  and  two 
f  objects  are  requisite  to  meet 
sities.    Neither  class  is  suited 
ppositeside,  for  the  material 
latisfy  the   spiritual,   nor  can 
itual  satisfy  his  physical  na- 
he  eye  must  have  light,  the 
1st  have  air,  and  the  body  must 
fruits  of  the  earth  to  nourish 
Qgtben  it,  and  these  are  sup- 
nature;  but  such  things  can- 
y  the  desires  and  crayings  of  the 
I   principle    that   tenants  the 
hi   the   other    hand,  spiritual 
I  cannot  satisfy  hunger,  or  meet 
s»ities  of  the  physical  part  of 
ut  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  He  is 
to  our  spiritual  nature;  and  He 
1  fill  the  capacity  and  satisfy 
at  longings  of  the  soul.    Thus 
1  is  made  to  meet  the  wants  of 
lis  twofold  nature, 
id  that  men  are  making  a  great 
They  have  been  doing  so  in 
ind  countries.    It  is  probable 
U  continue  to   do  so  through 
ages,  for  they  are  so  perverse 
y  do  not  profit  by  the  experi- 
the  past.    The  mistake  they 
in  trying  to  satisfy  the  spiritual 
things  of  time  and  sense.    Sol- 
d  BO.    He  sat  on  the  throne  of 
erous  jiation.     He  had  wealth, 
lis  projects  could  be  carried  into 
n.    He  tells  us  that  he  built 
0868  and  erected  great  works. 
bed  orchards  and  vineyards  with 
vines  and  trees.    He  had  flocks 
rds,  and   that    in   abundance, 
ingers  and  skillful  players  on 
instruments  furnished  him  with 
ul  entertainments.  He  had  gold 
er,  the  treasures  of  princes,  and 


all  the  peculiar  delights  of  the  children 
of  men.  In  a  word,  he  had  all  that 
heart  could  desire.  But  when  he  thought 
of  his  works  and  possessions  and 
enjoyments,  he  was  led  to  exclaim, 
"All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 
He  tried  long  and  hard  to  satisfy  the 
soul  with  the  best  the  world  could 
afford,  but  he  met  with  disappoint- 
ment. 

We  see]  the  same  thing  exemplified 
now.    Men   are  trying  in  a  thousand 
ways  to  meet  sonl  want.    Some  seek  it 
in  intellectual  pursuits;  others  in  pleas- 
ant homes  amid  charming  surround- 
ings.   Some  seek  it  in  travel  to  see  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  Nature,  and 
cities  rich  in  historic  interest  and  treas- 
ured stores  of  art;  others  at  the  festal 
board,  in  halls  of  amusement,  and  in 
the  society  of  the  gay  and  mirthful.  For 
this  purpose,  some  seek  after  wealth. 
Their  hopes  are  realized.    The  cosy  cot- 
tage is  exchanged  for  the  stately  villa, 
and  the  street-car  for  the  splendid  turn- 
out, with  liveried  servants.    But  their 
accumulations  bring  increasing  dangers 
and  anxieties.    See  the  business  man: 
he  has  a  multiplicity  of  cares,  and  is 
under  pressure  continually.    His  mind 
is  kept  on  a  strain;  the  demands  of 
business  encroach  on  his  hours  for  rest; 
and  he  is  almost  deprived  of  domestic 
and  social  enjoyments.    He  is  chafed 
by  losses  and  disappointments,  and  re- 
verses may  threaten  to  involve  him  in 
financial  ruin.    In  his  case  toil  is  inces- 
sant and  cares  are  consuming. 

Others  aspire  after  greatness.  Ambi- 
tion prompts  them  to  tax  their  powers 
that  they  may  rise  to  eminence.  One 
becomes  a  renowned  statesman:  but  as 
he  climbs  step  after  step  he  is  envied 
by  rivals.  What  he  says  and  does  is 
severely  criticised.  Calumnies  are 
heaped  upon  him,  and  his  motives  are 
impugned.  Plots  are  formed  to  effect 
his  downfall  and  involve  him  in  ruin 
and  disgrace.  Could  you  but  read  his 
thoughts  and  know  his  feelings  amid 
corroding  cares  and  crushing  responsi- 
bilities and  multiplied  and  irritating 
annoyances,  you  would  feel  thackl^l  lQ>t. 
a  humbVex  Vol  mWib. 
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Sm  GUdttone.  EiigU&d*t  late  Premier. 
Indifirnities  were  heaped  upon  him  dur- 
ing Disraeli's  administnttion.     When  it 
was  oTerwhehmed  he  was  called  to  the 
premienhip,  and  he  assumed  gnre  re- 
sponsilnlitiea.     He  foond  the  nation  in 
the  midst  of  serioas  eomplioalions,  and 
he  betn^a  eantionslj  to  thread  his  war 
out  of  them.    He  is  one  of  the  pnreat 
anii  best  of  England's  statesmen.  Dar- 
ing the  Utter  part  of  his  ministry  he 
labored   hard  to    prerent  a  long  and 
bloody  struggle  with  Rnsida.     Bnt  his 
policy  was  denounced  by  the  people  and 
press.     He  oalmly  bore  abnae,  for  what 
he  did  was  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
homanity.     The  grarity  of  the  sitoa- 
tion,  and  the  scheming  and  attacks  of 
bis  political  opponents,  were  enough  to 
drive  him  to  distraction.    Sach  is  the 
penalty  for  gaining  distinction.  In  these 
ways  men  are  trying  to  satisfy  sonl- 
hnnger,  bnt  they  are  inadequate  fw  the 
purpose.    These  things  can  no  more 
mi  man's  capacity  than  matter  can  fill 
th^  realms  of  thought. 

But  the  longed-for  satisfaction  may 
be  found.  It  is  clearly  pointed  out  to 
the  candid  inquirer.  Said  the  Great 
Teacher.  **  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these 
thing*  shall  be  added  unto  you."  First 
in  order  is  the  spiritual.  It  should  be 
fii«t  in  point  of  time,  as  it  is  first  in 
point  of  im porunce,  We  belong  to  ti me 
as  wtU  a$  to  etemitr.    We  have  mteirests 

• 

on  eATth  as  well  as  in  a  future  state. 
Wliili>>  we  meet  the  claims  of  time,  we 
ahould  endesror  to  meet  the  claims  of 
et<*mity.  While  we  labor  for  the  bread 
thai  perisheth,  we  should  labor  for  the 
bread  of  hearen.  While  we  wear  the 
honors  the  world  is  pleased  to  be«tow, 
we  should  seek  after  the  honor  that 
Cometh  from  above  While  wf  enjoy 
the  pm^ent  life,  we  should  seek  after 
everlasting  life.  This  is  the  only  ra- 
tional courw  to  puneue.  It  wiU  pro- 
MO*e  our  interests  for  time  and  eter- 
Aity. 
Y^M  attempcsbave  iwulted  in  failure 
MipfKuntmenu  have  been 
I^<  there  be  earnest  in- 
UiAiiChlwaT. 


THE  TXTAZJTT  Of  TISSW. 
Bt  Ret.  Joscf  MATXHcwa,  Losnos, 

When  then  it  no  vition  the  people  periA. 
— ProT.  TTJx:  18. 
Thxbb  is  an  inner  and  an  outer  side 
to  life.    Within  the  risible  there  are  in- 
visible universes  not  yet   discovered, 
but  ever  felt,  and  actively  infiuentiaL 
More   wonderful  than   the    ^oiy  the 
senses  reveal  is  the  hidden  splendor. 
Kature*8  forces  are  a  gradation  from  the 
more  ponderous  forms  of  matter  up  to 
the  more  ethereal,  that  more  directly 
suggest  spirit.     As  there  are  kingdoms 
within  kingdoms  in  nature,  so  there 
are  in  us  eyes  within  eyes,  nerves  with- 
in nerves,  hands  within  hands,  organ- 
isms within  organisms,  eorrelated  with 
the  invisible  universes  that  are  aboTit 
us.    The  inner  eye,  which  we  call  in- 
tuition, insight,  reason,  understanding, 
interprets  both  the  ideal  and  the  visible. 
By  that  spiritual  insight  we  beeomemem- 
bers  of  the  spiritual  muTerse,  and  one 
with  the  glorified.  "Jesus  Chri«t*s  grace 
and  presence  in  us  awaken  and  develop 
these  powers  of  perception.     By  tbem 
we  are  enabled  to  realize  the  glorified 
Christ.    The  apostles  apprehended  that 
Presence,  and  viewed  all  life   in  the 
light  of  it.    These  powers  and  experi- 
enoes  are  still  the  possession  of  the 
Church.  We  must  cultivate  this  fsculty 
more  thoroughly.     If  we  are  to  reilize 
the  Divine  Presence  in  nature  and  life, 
in  the  majesty  of  duty,  the  glory  of  the 
heavenly  life,  we  must  have  inspired 
vision.    By  such  vision  the   spiritual 
life  is  renewed,  truth  discovered,  cdd 
errors  exploded,  snd  new  enterpnstf 
begun.    For  sll  departments  of  activity 
— the  pulpit,  the  lecture-room,  the  li- 
brary, the  studio,  the  senate,  the  ex- 
chance^  the  street — the  great  necessity 
is  deeper  spinroal  vision. 

L  ir%<Tv  thtre  is  no  rwem  <f  the  okWV 
yied  'JVijrf  faOh  peris}tes.  We  live  upon 
the  historic  Christ.  We  sludy  His  doings. 
His  mincles.  His  words,  and  are  bles j^ 
so  fir.  But  we  ignore  tlie  Christ  a>  & 
it — supreme,  exalted,  aiitnoritative  Sov- 
ereign of  the  universe.  We  do  not  dis- 
c^Tu.  «aw«  ahould.  Christ  in  the  pres- 
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ent  life  of  His  Church.  The  progress 
of  the  age  is  Christ's  work.  Beneficial 
iterations  of  all  kinds  are  His  present- 
day  miracles.  The  sympathy  of  the 
age,  its  mission,  its  humanity,  its  sac- 
rifice, its  enthusiasm  for  progress,  is 
Christ's  doing.  Let  ns  see  Him  in  the 
past,  and  in  the  present.  Let  ns  read 
the  Gospels  that  are  being  written  be- 
fore oar  eyes.  Then  we  shall  have  a 
nobler  faith,  a  larger  charity,  and  a  ra- 
diant hopefulness. 

n.  Whmt  there  is  no  vision  of  the  Di- 
wne  Fatherhood  devotion  decays.  Our  de- 
votional life  accords  with  the  concep- 
tion of  God  we  hold  np  to  onr  attention. 
If  we  think  of  God  as  stem,  arbitrary, 
partial,  we  cannot  experience  love,  wor- 
ship, trast.  sacrifice.  The  human  heart 
is  constituted  to  love  only  the  lovable, 
and  to  worship  the  perfect  and  benev- 
olent: to  trust  only  the  just  and  true. 
If  these  conceptions  of  God  are  kept 
before  the  mind,  the  nobler  emotions 
will  flow  forth;  all  the  powers  will  be 
aroused  and  educated  by  them,  and  the 
whole  life  will  steadily  progress. 

HL  Where  there  is  no  vision  of  Divine 
Providence  practical  energy  declines.   Give 
up  the  idea  that  there  is  a  Supreme 
Mind  caring  for  all,   blessing  all  His 
creatures,  and  adapting  their  environ- 
ment to  their  needs,  and  their  powers 
to  their  surroundings,  and  life  is  not 
worth  living.    Let  the  vision  of  the  all- 
embracing  Providence  of  God,  educating, 
blessing,  and  satisfying  all,  rewarding 
industry,  and  punishing  disloyalty,  and 
subordinating  all  events  and  processes 
to  the  advance  of  Christ's    kingdom, 
and  life  will  be  transfigured;  trial  will 
become  a  stimulus  and  a  blessing;  all 
the  energies  of  our  nature  will  be  united 
and  concentrated  upon  our  work,  in  the 
assurance  that  it  must  be  sucoessfuL 
All  Christian  workers   are    thus   sus- 
tained.   Failure,  loss,  rejection,  may  be 
the  record  on  the  visible  side;  but  Faith 
sees  on  the  unseen  side  an  all-compre- 
hending spiritual  kingdom,  and  says, 
**A11  things  work  together  for  good." 
That  vision  renews  the  power  of  our 
being. 
IV.  Where  there  is  no  vision  of  Truth  ami 


Fact  knovA^dge  decays.  As  tradition  and 
conservatism  and  liberalism  predomin- 
ate, truth  becomes  a  dead  carcase.  The 
hour  for  revival,  for  reform,  has  come, 
and  the  minds  that  see  the  truth  lead 
the  new  movement.  Knowledge  is  kept 
firesh  and  living  by  ever-repeated  vision 
of  the  sources  of  knowledge,  in  nature, 
in  history,  in  the  soul,  in  the  life  of 
God.  So  it  is  in  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge— scientific,  theological,  political, 
social.  The  dreams  of  seers  renew  the 
life  of  the  world's  thought. 

V.  Where  there  is  no  vision  of  the  possi- 
hUHies  of  human  nature,  sympathy  decays. 
If  the  teachings  of  materialistic  science 
were  true,  and  man  were  only  an  organ- 
ized and  intelligent  animal,  the  sym- 
pathy that  is  part  of  our  debt  to  one 
another  would  also  perish,  and  with  it 
all  the  higher  ranges  of  ethical  conduct. 
But  man  has  instinctively  recognized 
his  fellow  as  spiritual,  as  free,  as  im- 
mortal, as  possessing  unlimited  capaci- 
ties of  progress,  and  as  the  object,  con- 
sequently, of  intense  interest,  and  of 
unlimited  love.    Christianity  has,  in  its 
conception  of  man  in  Christ,  given  still 
higher  expansions  to  this  estimate,  and 
called  for  enthusiastic  devotion  to  hu- 
manity for  Christ's  sake.    The  vision  of 
that  ideal  of  man  is  the  inspiration  of 
all  philanthropy. 

VI.  Where  there  is  no  vision  of  Duty 
hoUness  declines,  Man  is  the  subject  of 
relations.  The  highest  relation  he  main- 
tains is  to  Christ.  His  life-care  is  the 
duty  he  owes  to  Christ.  Jesus  Christ 
has  claims  and  rights  over  us.  They 
should  be  our  duties.  As  we  have  that 
vision  before  us,  we  shall  ennoble  all 
we  do.  Work,  conduct,  as  duties  owing 
to  Christ,  will  be  faithfully  done  by  all 
who  love  Him  supremely. 

VU.  The  vision  of  Heaven  saves  Hope 
from  perishing.  The  inspiration  of  all 
progress  is  hope ;  the  conviction  that 
there  is  a  better  future  before  us,  that 
all  past  efforts  will  live  and  yield  har- 
vests of  blessing  there.  Hope  kept  the 
Hebrew  race  united  and  progressive  for 
centuries,  inspired  their  prophets,  and 
sustained  their  faith  through,  tjii.^  ^»3lV 
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hope  we  can  cherish  is  the  perfeotion 
of  mankind  in  the  celestial  life  in  fel- 
lowHhip  with  Christ.  Tiiat  Jesns  tanght 
that  fact  accords  with  the  deepest  in- 
stincts of  our  being,  with  the  law  of 
continuity  in  nature,  with  the  unity  of 
the  cosmos,  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
oonsenration  of  energy,  with  the  teach- 
ings of  history,  with  the  character  of 
Qod.  That  vision  is  a  necessity  for 
healthy  effort  in  the  present  Such  a 
necessity  must  be  taxed  as  truth. 
"Every  man  that  hath  this  hope  puri- 
fies himHelf.*'  Such  a  vision  ennobles, 
sanctifies,  vitalizes,  lights  up  the  pres- 
ent with  heavenly  radiance,  and  makes 
death  the  gate  of  life. 


^i» 


TE£  SAINTS'  REST. 

Bt  Wiluam  F.   Onx,    D.D.   [Pbxsbt- 

terian],  Bbooxltn,  K.  Y. 

Aivl  ichm  As  had aaid  tKU,  hefeil  asleep,^ 
Acts  vii:  60. 

L  Who  fbll  asleep?  Stephen,- one 
of  the  seven  deacons;  an  official  of  the 
New  Testament  Church.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  and  the  need  for  their 
services  indicated  their  vocation.  In 
the  discharge  of  its  functions  they  min- 
istered to  the  poor,  and  thus  relieved 
the  aiK)6tle8  from  the  distraction  of 
**  serving  tables.*'  Unlike  their  modem 
representatives — the  boards  of  trustees 
— membership  of  the  church  was  an  ob- 
ligation; and  Stephen  was  ''full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom."  Thus  can 
we  account  for  his  being  the  first  of 
"  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  "  in  the  gos- 
pel of  God's  Son.  Beaten  to  death,  as 
if  he  were  some  hideous,  unapproach- 
able reptile,  he  sleeps  well;  the  stones 
that  set  his  spirit  free  forming  a  memo- 
rial more  lasting  than  the  monumental 
marble.  Caesar,  when  stabbed  to  death 
in  the  Roman  Senate-House,  displayed 
the  calm  magnanimity  of  a  noble  soul, 
in  collecting  his  mantle  that  he  might 
fall  Knicefully;  but  how  much  nobler 
still  did  Stephen  fall  asleep. 

II.  What  Stephen  did  before  he 
PELL  ASLEEP.  •*  Looking  up  steadfastly 
into  heaven,  he  saw  the  glory  of  God, 
and  Jesus  standing  on  the  li^ht  Viand  ot 


Qod.**  All  this  he  then  and  there  pro- 
claimed to  his  audience.  It  was  his  dy- 
ing testimony  to  the  truth.  The  Jesus 
he  preached  was  not  dead,  but  alive 
again  for  evermore.  He  was  no  uncon- 
cerned spectator  of  His  servant's  faith- 
fulness and  danger.  From  the  cross  He 
had  ascended  to  *'  sit  *'  upon  the  throne; 
now  He  "  stands,'*  to  show  the  interest 
He  felt  in  the  conflict,  cheering  on  His 
valiant  soldier— K>ne  against  a  thousand 
— and  holding  up,  as  it  were,  the  crown 
of  life  He  had  ready  for  the  brow  so 
soon  to  wear  it.  And  as  the  gladiators 
of  andent  Bome,  with  waving  swords, 
deployed  before  the  Emperor  and  cried, 
*'  O  Caesar !  about  to  die,  we  salute 
thee,"  and  then,  succumbing  in  dread 
succession  to  their  opponent's  skill,  the 
ghastly  corpses  were  dragged  from  the 
blood-souked  arena— so  did  this  noble 
soldier  of  the  croBSsalnte  his  enthroned 
Lord,  and  at  His  will  laid  down  the  life 
he  had  consecrated  to  Him  who  had  pur- 
chased it  with  His  own  most  precious 
blood;  yielding  not  one  inch  of  ground, 
but  pressing  on  over  discomfited  con- 
troversionalists  and  convicted  con- 
sciences, this  gallant  warrior  fell  with 
all  his  harness  on,  *'  his  back  to  the  field 
and  his  feet  to  the  foe,"  and,  writing 
'*yici  "  on  his  shield,  he  fell  asleep. 
UL  What  Stephen  said  bxfobb   hs 

FELL  ASLEEP. 

1.  lie  prayfifor  himstif;  •*  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  spirit."  To  die  praying  is 
to  die  triumphing.  It  is  a  renunciation 
of  all  trust  in  self,  and  an  acceptance  ot 
Jesus  Christ  as  our  substitute.  It  is 
the  importation  of  all  that  is  divine,  to 
meet  the  demands  which  transcend  the 
human.  It  is  the  naked  soul  hiding, 
not  among  the  trees  of  the  garden,  but 
behind  the  cross,  where  alone  it  can  he 
clothed  with  the  spotless  robes  of  Im- 
manuel's  righteousness.  The  look  of 
faith  by  the  dying  one  is  always  seen 
and  honored  by  the  glorified  Lord. 
Amid  the  rude  and  angry  surges  of  the 
Tiber  great  Julius  sank  and  would  have 
perished,  had  not  the  lusty  arm  of  Cas- 
sius  saved  him,  in  answer  to  his  urgent 
cry.  Peter's  prayer,  ••  Lord,  save  me," 
uioved  the  arm  that  moves  the  universe. 
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At  all  times  indispensable  to  the  growth 
of  grace,  prayer  is  specially  needed  in  a 
dying  honr,  for  then  the  devil  is  most 
earnest  in  plying  his  wiles;  the  body, 
weakened  by  medicine  or  enervated  by 
disease,  reacts  prejudicially  on  the  de- 
parting sonl,  undermining  its  hopes, 
conjuring  up  fears,  distracting  faith, 
extinguishing  love,  and  melting  the 
soul  with  trouble. 

2.  Byrhia  murderers:  "Lord,  lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge.*'  ^e  loves  me 
best  who  loves  me  in  my  prayers. 
He  in  this  becomes  most  like  our  great 
Intercessor.  ''Blood  for  blood,*'  de- 
mands the  law:  "My  life  for  yours," 
says  the  €k>spel.  I  forgive  much,  be- 
cause forgiven  much.  Hoping  for  mer- 
cy, I  show  mercy.  Loved  freely,  love 
constrains  me.  Having  learned  to  say 
'*  Our  Father,"  and  to  rejoice  in  the  en- 
dearing relationship,  the  dying  one  will 
hold  on  to  his  privilege  as  a  son  who 
can  have  "all  things"  for  the  asking. 
And  all  this  the  more  earnestly  because 
he  knows  that  soon  he  shall  say  "  Fare- 
well to  Prayer,"  and  shbut  his  "Wel- 
come to  Praise  *'  that  shall  be  changeless 
and  endless. 

And  as  the  vision  of  the  heavenly 
home  dawns  gloriously  before  him,  the 
'*  thoughts  that  wander  thro'  eternity  " 
somehow  revert  to  the  old  home  of  early 
youth,  and  as  then  he  lisped  his  prayers 
at  a  mother's  knee,  so  now,  lapped  on 
the  bosom  of  his  Father,  God,  the  wea- 
ried child  bows  his  head  and  clasps  his 
hands,  as  he  faintly  murmurs: 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  aleep, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  sonl  to  keep; 
And  if  I  die  before  I  wake, 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 
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AlTD  TESTS  OF  BECSITT 
LSADIKa  SEBHONS. 

1,  The  Theology  of  Money.  "  Bnt  thou  shalt 
remember  uie  Lord  Uiy  Ood;  for  it  is  he 
that  giveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth,  that 
he  may^tabliah  his  covenant  which  he 
■ware  onto  thy  fathers,  as  it  is  this  day." 
—Dent.  Tiii:  18.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  Lon- 
don, England. 

9.  The  Beligiousnees  of  Evil-doers.  "Then 
■aid  Mlcah.  Now  know  I  that  the  Lord  wiU 
do  me  good,  seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to  my 

Brlest'^— Jndffes  ztU:  13.    A,  T.  Pierson. 
.D..  Philadelphia. 

8.  The  First  Oontribntion-Box.    "And  Jehoi- 
ada  the  jnrlest  took  a  chcBt,  and  bored  a  hole 


in  the  lid  of  ii  and  set  It  beside  the  altar.*' 
etc.— 2  Kings:  zli:  9.    0.  8.  Robinson.  D.D., 
New  York. 

4.  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  PrayM*  and  Evo- 
lution. •  •  He  that  planted  the  ear.  shall  he 
not  hear?  He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall 
he  notaeer*— Ps.  zciv:  9. 10.  A.  J.  F.  Beh- 
rends.  D.D..  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

6.  The  Value  of  the  Word  of  God.  "The  Uw 
of  thy  mouth  is  better  unto  me  than  thou- 
sands of  gold  and  silver." — Ps.  czix:  72. 
D.  H.  Macvicar,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principal 
Presbyterian  College.  Montreal,  Canada. 

6.  Swimming  to  Save.    "  He  shall  spread  forth 

his  hands  in  the  midst  of  them,  as  he  that 
Bwimmeth  spreadeth  forUi  his  liands  to 
swim."— Isa.  xxv:  11.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage. 
D.D.,  Brooklyn. 

7.  A  Voice,  and  Nothing  More.    "The  voice  of 

one  crying  in  tbe  wilderness."  etc.— Matt. 
Hi:  8.    C.  8.  Bubinson.  D.D..  New  Tork. 

8.  Ood's  Will  the  Law  of  Dujhr.    «  Thy  will  be 

done."— Matt  vi:  10.  W.  EL  Anderson.  D.D.. 
Methodist  E.  Church.  South  Brooklyn. 

9.  The  Man  who  Performed  an  ImiKMsibility. 

"Stretch  forth  thme  hand."— Mark  iU:  6. 
Henry  J.  Van  Dyke.  Jr..  D.D.,  New  York. 

10.  Thomas,  the   Desponder.  and  how  Christ 

cured  him.  "Be  not  faithless,  but  be- 
lieving."—John  xx:  27.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke. 
Jr.,  D  J)..  New  York. 

11.  Christian  Men :  the  Best  Proof  of  the  Chris- 

tian Doctrine.  "And  beholding  the  man." 
— Acts  iv:  14.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  London. 

13.  The  Alacrity  of  Obedience.  "  And  your  feet 
shod  wiUi  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of 
peace."— Eph.  vi:  15.  A.  T.  Pierson.  D.D.. 
Philadelphia. 

13.  The  Conflict  of  the  Light.    "But  call  to  re- 

membrance the  former  days,  in  which, 
after  ye  were  illuminated,  ye  endnri'd  a 

rat  flght  of  afflictions."— Heb.  x :  32.  Rev. 
Matthews,  London.  England. 

14.  Every  Ifan  his  Work.    "To  every  man  hia 

work."— Rev.  xxii:  12.  Jesse  B.  Thomas. 
D.D..  Brooklyn. 


SnadESTIVS  T 
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1.  An  Accusing  Conscience.    ("And  when  Jo- 

seph's breuiren  saw  that  their  father  was 
dead,  they  said.  Joseph  wilU"  etc. — Oen. 
1: 15.) 

2.  The  Faithftil  Schoolmaster.  ("I  have  learned 

by  experieuce."— -Gen.  xxx:  27.) 

8.  A  Noteworthy  Exception.  ("'And  Eteu  said. 
I  have  enough,  my  brother."— Oen.  xxxiii: 
9.) 


4.  A  FUse  Judgment  of  Men.  c*  He  [Saul] 
higher  than  any  of  the  people  ttom.  his 
shoulders  and  upward  .  .  .  and  all  the  peo- 
ple shouted  .  .  .  Ood  save  the  King.  — 1 
Sam.  x:23.  27) 

6.  Drink  Did  It  ("Benhadad  was  drinking  him- 
self drunk  in  the  pavilions,  be  and  .  .  .  the 
thirty  and  two  kings  that  helped  him.  So 
these  young  men  came  . .  .  and  they  slew 
every  one  bis  num." — 1  Kings  xx:  16-20.) 

6.  Oenerosity  Must  Answer  Oenerosity.    ("  Be- 

hold, thou  hast  been  careful  for  us  with  all 
this  care  ;  what  is  to  be  done  for  tbee  T'— 
2  Kings  iv:  13.) 

7.  Oood  as  an  Instrument:  Bad  as  an  Idol. 

("  And  Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass  and 
put  it  on  a  pole :  and  if  a  serpent  had  bit- 
ten any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  nerpent 
of  brasn.  he  lived."  Num.  xxi:  9.  "  He  brake 
in  pieces  the  braaen  ttNn^\A  ^«X  ^^<:ij«ka 
Yiad  made  . .  .  toT  \Xxft  t\iSkax«Ck.<A^K*^^iiA. 
bum  \ncfeiM»  \»  V\.."— *i'«A»«k'K^\V.  v^ 
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R.  The  Dftrk  Back  Oroand  to  a  Binfnl  Life. 
('*  Bc^oioe,  O  young  nuui .  .  .  and  walk  in 
tho  wmya  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the  aight 
of  thine  eyea :  but ...  for  all  theae  thinoa 
Ood  will  bring  thee  into  judgment."— Eoel. 
xi:9.) 

0.  Ood'a  Hyaterioua  Oraoe.  ("I  have  choaen 
thee  in  the  furnace  of  aflLictton.** — laa. 
xlviii:  10.) 

10.  ABianWanted.  ("Bunyetoand  frotlirough 

the  atreeta  of  Jeruaalem,  and  aee  now.  and 
know,  and  aeek  in  the  broad  placea  thereot 
if  ye  can  And  a  man." — Jer.  t:  1.) 

11.  The  Oppreaaion  of  Wealth.    ("Making  the 

ephah  amall,  and  theahekel  great,  and  fala- 
ifying  the  balancea  by  deceit  That  we 
may  buy  the  poor  for  ailTer,  and  the  needy 
for  a  pair  of  ahoea,"  etc— Amoa  viii:  5.  6.) 

12.  The  Goepel  Radical  and  Revolutionary.  ("  If 

thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  aell  that  thou 
haat,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  ahalt 
have  troaaure  in  heaven."  etc — Matt  xiz: 

ai.) 


18.  Evil  Muat  haT»  a  Bottomleaa  Pit  ("Kow 
thia  man  parchaaed  a  field  with  the  revud 
of  iniquity.  (Matt  xxvii:  6.]  He  west  tad 
hanged  himaelf."— Acta  i:  18. 

14.  Separation  ftx>m  Men.  Union  with  Ood. 
("  Wherefore,  come  out  from  among  flieB, 
and  be  ye  aeparate,  aaith  the  Loyd  ...  tad 
I  will  receive  you.  and  will  be  a  I^ither 
unto  you."— 2  Cor.  ▼!:  17, 18.) 

1ft.  Moral  Crucifixion  Precedea  M(»ml  Beaonw- 
tion.  ("  If  ye  then  be  rlaen  with  Chiiit, 
aeek  thoae  things  which  are  above,  whoe 
Chriat  aittoth  at  the  xic^t  hand  of  Ood."- 
Col.  iii:  1.) 

16.  The  Cloaing  and  Opening  Tear.  j'Thereiia 

remembrance  of  un  every  year.  — -Heb.x:  S.) 

17.  Oountorfeita   in    Circulation.    (*'Many  ^ 

oeiven   are  enteied  into  the  wcwld.'*--) 
John  7.) 

1&.  Poa^mortem  Power,  or  Poathumoua  Influ- 
ence. ("I  will  endeavor  that  ye  may  be 
able  after  my  deceaae  to  have  theae  thbgi 
alwaya  in  remembrance." — 2  Pet  i:  15.) 


TBS   F&ATSB-ICEZTZNQ  SEBVICE. 

Bt  J.  M.  8HXBWOOD,  D.D. 


Dec.  2. — Thb  Poob  Mak*8  Gospel.— 
Luke  Til:  22. 

**  To  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached." 
Note  the  occasion  on  which  our  Lord 
spake  these  memorable  words.  John  the 
Baptist  sent  to  inquire  of  Him,  **Art 
thou  he  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for 
another  ?'*  Mark  the  response  of  Jesus. 
He  works  divers  miracles  in  the  sight  of 
John's  messengers,  and  then  says:  "  Gk) 
your  way  and  tell  John  what  things  ye 
have  seen  and  heard,  how  that  the  blind 
see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  to  iht 
p>orthe  gospel  is  preached, "  The  wonderful 
miracles  wrought  by  Him  were  Divine  at- 
testations that  He  was  the  expected  Mes- 
siah. But  there  was  a  higher  proof  still 
— the  crowning,  the  supreme  evidence 
that  He  came  from  God  was  the  Divine 
Message  of  love  He  brought,  and  the  fact 
that  he  preached  it  with  its  infinite  ful- 
ness and  mercy  and  grace  *'to  the  poor.** 

1.    GONSIDEB  THE  MESSAGE.         **  To  the 

poor  the  gospel  is  preached."  It  was  a 
message  of  *'glad  tidings  of  great  joy." 
1.  It  was  a  message  of  love.  2.  A  mes- 
sage of  reconcUiaiion.  3.  A  message  of 
deliverance  from  the  thraldom  of  sin.  4. 
A  message  of  peace  And  joy,  5.  A  mes- 
sage of  life  etemaL  He  the  Messiah  had 
come,  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  had 
arisen,  God  had  come  down  to  men  and 
was  filling  earth  witli  Uie  iad\axi(^e  oxi^ 
hleBBiiLgR  of  Heaven. 


IL  This  divine  and  glorious  message 

was    PBEACHEO     **TO    THB    POOB."      1.  It 

was  a  free  salvation.  2.  It  knew  no 
caste,  recognized  no  distinctions  set  up 
by  men;  it  was  for  man  as  man,  poor 
and  friendless  and  helpless  in  the  sight 
of  God.  3.  It  was  universal  in  its 
adaptations,  in  its  offers,  in  its  provis- 
ions. 4.  Its  teachings  were  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  unlearned,  its 
wealth  of  blessing  put  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorest,  its  infinite  honors  prof- 
fered to  the  lowly  and  the  obscure.  5. 
Christ  himself  was  bom  and  trained 
among  "the  poor,"  so  that  it  was  one 
of  their  own  rank  who  now  spake  to 
them,  as  never  man  spake,  wondrous 
words  of  wisdom,,  love,  power. 

Application:  The  highest  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  found  in 
these  three  particulars:  (a)  The  import 
aod  character  of  the  gospel  itself,  (b) 
The  Personality  of  Him  who  taught  it 
to  men.  (c)  The  characteristic  fact 
that  '*to  the  poor  the  goepel  is 
preached.' 


>r 


Dec.  9.— Bobbing  Gtod.— Malachi  iii:  8. 

It  is  a  fearful  crime  to  rob  God,  and 
yet  it  is  done  every  day,  and  done  by 
His  professed  friends  as  well  as  by  His 
open  enemies.  God  is  robbed  when- 
ever His  requirements  are  disregarded, 
'TrVi^HQver  His  rights  are  resisted,  when- 
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kingdom  are  neglected.  The  ftinna'a 
whole  li|e,  from  first  to  last,  is  wanton, 
gross,  defiant  robbery  of  Gk>d,  in  His 
person,  in  His  oanse,  in  His  rights,  in- 
terests, dignity  and  glory.  And  Qod, 
by  His  prophet,  charged  also  His  covmani 
people  with  this  crime.  "  Will  a  man  rob 
God  ?"  he  asks,  as  if  it  were  tooawfal  to 
be  thought  of.  "  Yet  ye  have  robbed 
me.  .  .  Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse; 
for  ye  have  robbed  me,  even  this  whole 
nation. " — Consider, 
Whxbbim  (jod  is  Bobbed  bt  His  Peo- 

FLB. 

1.  In  the  matter  of  a/fec<t07).  "  My  son, 
give  me  thine  ^eor^'*  That  is  the  supreme 
offering.    Vain  are  all  other  gifts — Tain 
a  lip  and  an  outward    service— while 
this  is  kept  back.    2.  In  the  matter  of 
oonaecraiUm,  God  will  have  the  whole 
heart,  life,  gifts,  or  none.     "Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  mammon."    While  you 
divide  with  the  world  and  the  flesh, 
God  is  dishonored  and  robbed  of  His 
due.    3.  In  the  matter  of  service,  God's 
claim  is  absolute  upon  your  time,  in- 
fluence, prayers,   efforts,  gifts,  means; 
not  only  in  their  eniireiy,  but  for  the 
most  exaUed  and  potential  service  that  it 
is  possible  for  you  to  render.   What  you 
might  be  and  do,  is  the  measure  of  your 
responsibility.     4.   In   the   matter   of 
^rtdUude,    If  a  child  of  God,  how  much 
has  been  forgiven  you  I    What  a  world 
of  mercy,  grace,  love,  bestowed  upon 
you  !    Is  your  gratitude  commensurate  ? 
Had  you  a  thousand  hearts  and  tongues 
and  Uves,  you  could  not  express  your 
obligation  through  all  eternity.    O.  the 
coldness  of  our  hearts,  the  meagreness 
of  our  gratitude !    5.  In  tithes  and  offer- 
ings,    God  emphasizes  these,  though 
they  are  included  in  the  other  specifi- 
cations.   Israel  witheld  the    required 
tithes  and  sacrifices  from  the  temple 
worship,  and  often  brought  the  "im- 
perfect" as  an  offering,  and  God  marked 
it,  and  **  cursed  "  the  people  for  their 
sin  in  this  matter.     And  this  is  just 
what  the  Church  is  doing  to-day.   Zion 
languishes,  the  Spirit  is  witheld,  the 
world  slumbers  on  in  sin,  "  the  angel 
having     the     everlasting    Gospel    to 
preach  "  to  the  dying  nations,  is  staid  in 


his  flight,  simply  because  God  is  robbed 
of  His  people's  heart,  consecration,  ser- 
vice, gratitude,  and  required  offerings 
of  praise,  prayer,  wealth,  etc.  Hear  ye 
what  God  saith:  "Bring  ye  all  the 
tithes  into  the  storehouse,"  etc.  (MaL 
Ui:  10-12.) 


Dec.  16.— IntiiUsncs  Afibb  Death.— 
Heb.  xi 

"  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and 
no  man  dieth  to  himself."  The  first 
man  is  sinning  still,  in  all  his  posterity. 
The  first  sin  is  thrilling  still,  and  will  vi- 
brate on  through  the  whole  line  of  being 
till  it  reaches  the  last  of  human  kind. 
But  good  men  live  in  a  higher  sense. 
They  may  be  obscure ;  no  monument 
may  perpetuate  their  memory,  and  their 
names  have  no  place  in  history  ;  and 
still,  by  their  superior  worth,  their  holy 
living,  or  their  pious  activities,  they 
impress  their  moral  likeness  on  their 
age,  and  link  their  influence  with  all 
that  is  bright  in  human  destiny. 

I.  Instance,  a  tew  sxahplks.  Abel, 
Enoch,  Noah,  Moses,  Abraham,  Joseph, 
David, 'Josiah,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  Elijah,  the 
band  of  primitive  disciples,  the  Wal- 
denses  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont,  the 
Beformers,  the  Covenanters  of  Scotland, 
the  Puritans,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the 
Heroes  of  the  Bevolution  and  of  our 
Civil  War,  Howard,  Wilberforce,  Gtar- 
rison,  Harlan  Page,  Brainerd,  Edwards, 
Judson,  Carey,  Harriet  Newall,  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  and  William  E. 
Dodge.  All  of  these,  and  those  akin, 
are  living  actors  in  human  affairs  to- 
day—they live  in  those  ideas,  princi- 
ples, compacts,  influences  which  shape 
and  give  vitality  and  hope  to  the  exist- 
ing life  of  the  race.  All  the  good  in 
the  world  to-day  is  the  accimiulation 
of  all  the  past — the  confluent  waters  of 
millions  of  tiny  fountains  and  rills, 
which  hands,  now  turned  to  dust, 
opened  and  started  on  their  course  ; 
and  into  this  broad  "  river  of  life,"  each 
disciple  may  send  his  tributary  to  swell 
its  volume  and  roll  down  its  living 
waters  through  the  on-coming  ages  of 
time. 

G.  'EnTOBCOL  TB3L  TJ»T3m  Q»    "UlClTfta  XS« 
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BUCK  AN  iNFLumcB.    1.  We  fiKiy  do  it 
2.  The  hrtxMy  cfXift  ii  a  strong  motiye. 
If  the  cpraTe  bounds  oar  inflaenoe,  we 
live  well  nigh  in  Tsin.     God*8  proTi- 
dence  is  an  awfnl  mystery,  if  the  good, 
many  of  whom  die  early,  and    others 
jnst  as  they  are  ready  for  usefolness, 
leave  nothing  behind  them  but  their 
ashes.     3.  Holy  men  shoold  leave  their 
bequests  of  blessings  to  posterity,  be- 
eaust  wicked  men  are  sure  to  leave  to  it  a 
Uffocy  of  sin  and  damnation.    The  Vol- 
taires  and  Paines  and   Byrons  of  past 
ages  are  leading  actors   to-day  in  the 
great  drama  of  life.    They  live  in  all 
those  sentiments  and  influences  which 
are  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  oper- 
ate, through    a   corrupt   literature,    a 
false  philosophy,  and  an  infidel  creed, 
along  all  the  channels  of  human  thought, 
affection  and  enterprise.     What  a  har- 
TeHt  of  ruin  and  damnation  will  such 
men  reap  I    What  a  curse  to  entail  upon 
untold  generations  I    ^.  Eoerymaarwui 
and  wiU  leave  a  life  behind  him  either  good 
or  evil.    The  life  of  every  sinner  reaches 
into  the  future.      His  influence   cor- 
rupts and  destroys  beyond  his  death*bed. 
His  example  ruins  his  children;  a  whole 
community  is  affected  by  it;  the  poison 
courses  through  all  veins  of  living  men 
and  down  the  currents  of  human  life 
and  destiny.      Should  not  every  good 
man  treasure  for  posterity  a  holy  in- 
fluence,   since  he  must  leave  one  of 
some  kind,  to  counteract  the  many  ex- 
amples   of   wickedness    and    help    to 
perpetuate  truth  and  godliness  in  the 
earth? 

.  There  is  a  truth  here  which  every 
minister  and  parent  and  Sunday-school 
teacher  and  man  of  wealth  and  position 
should  bring  home  to  his  heart.  There 
is  a  light  of  warning  and  a  light  of  en- 
couragement in  it.  Each  of  us  may  so 
live  as  that  onr  very  grave  shall  bloom 
till  the  resurrection  day.  The  good  we 
do  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  length 
of  our  days,  but  by  our  stamp  of  char- 
acter, the  piety  of  our  purposes,  the 
grandeur  of  onr  aspirations.  Then  up 
and  be  doing,  ye  children  of  light!  Every 
prayer,  every  charity,  every  effort  for 
Christ,  every  tear  abed  over  avnsiet^. 


will  yield  a  revenne  of  reward  and 
glory. 


Dec.  23.— Gk>D*8  Chbibtmab  Gift  to 
liAN.— John  iii:  16. 

[We  refer  our  readers  to  our  "  Christ- 
mas Senrioe/'  (p.  530),  for  thought! 
■oitable  to  that  occasion.— Ed.] 


Deo.      30.— ComrKssxoHB    of    Dnxo 
Mmn.— Heb.  ix:  27. 

All  admit  the  solemn  fact  declared  in 
this  text,  but  Tery  few  feel  its  prac- 
tical influence,  (a)  "  Appointed  '*— no 
escape.  (6)  "To  die" — the  most  tre- 
mendous event  in  human  experience, 
(c)  **  Once  to  die  ** — retrieve  impossible 
— no  '*  second  chance,"  for  after  death 
"the  judgment." 

Among  the  lessons  tanght  by  death- 
beds are  the  confessions  <jf  men  in  that 
honest  and  reveaUng  hour.    Let  us  glance 
at  a  few  of  them,  and  in  the  way  of  con- 
trast    Chesterfield,  a  skeptic  and  de- 
votee of  pleasure,  near  the  close  of  life, 
said:  "  When  I  reflect  upon  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard  and  done  myself,  I  can 
hardly    persuade   myself  that   all  the 
frivolous  hurry  and  bustle  and  pleasure 
of  the  world  are  a  reality,  they  seem  to 
have  been  the  dreams  of  restless  nights.** 
Voltaire,  the  infldel  and  bla8phemer,said 
to  his  physician:  "  I  will  give  you  half 
of  what  I  am  worth  if  you  will  give  me 
six  months  of  life."    "  O  time !  time  T 
cried    the  dying   Altamont,  '*how  art 
thou  fled  forever.    A  month  I    Oh,  for  a 
single   week !    I    ask    not    for   years, 
though  an  age  were  too  little  for  the 
much  I  have  to  do."    Said  Gibbon,  the 
infidel  historian:     "The  present  is  a 
fleeting  moment,  the  past  is  no  more, 
and  my  prospect  of  futurity  is  dark  and 
doubtful."      Hoffinan,  the  voluptuary 
and  novelist,  who  had  not  given  one 
thought  to  religion  and  eternity  while 
living,  cried  out  in  despair  in  his  last 
moments,    "We  must  then  think  on 
God!"    Hobbes  said,    "If  I    had   the 
whole  world  to  dispose  of,  I  would  give 
it  to  live  one  day."    Queen  Elizabeth 
exclaimed  when  dying,  "  My  kingdom 
for  a  moment's  timeT      "Oh,"  cried 
\Xi^N^TL«xid  sinful  Duke  of  Bucking- 
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ham,  <*  what  a  prodigal  have  I  been,  of 
the  most  yaluable  of  all  possessions, 
time !  I  have  squandered  it  away  with 
the  persuasion  that  it  was  lasting,  and 
now,  when  a  few  days  would  be  worth 
a  hetacomb  of  worlds,  I  cannot  flatter 
myself  with  the  prospect  of  half  a  dozen 
hours." 

Let  these  suffice.  Then  take  a  few  of 
a  different  character.  "  I  am  now  ready 
to  be  offered,"  etc.  (2  Tim.  It:  6-8), 
wrote  Paul  on  the  eve  of  martyrdom. 
"Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit"  were 
the  last  words  of  the  stoned  Stephen. 
*<),  my  friends,"  said  the  godly  Jane- 
way,  **  we  little  think  what  Christ  is 
worth  on  a  death-bed.  I  would  not  for 
a  world,  nay,  for  millions  of  worlds,  be 
without  Christ  and  pardon."  Bichard 
Baxter  said,  as  nature  sank,  '*I  am  al- 
most well."  Owen,  looking  up  in  rap- 
ture, exclaimed  to  a  friend,  '*  O  brother, 
the  long  looked-for  day  has  come  at 
last,  in  which  I  shall  see  the  glory  of 
Christ  in  another  manner  than  I  have 
ever  done."  Jonathan  Edwards  com- 
forted his  family  as  they  stood  around 
his  dying-bed,  '*  Trust  in  €k)d,  and  you 
have  nothing  to  fear."  Evarts  shouted, 
"  Glory  I  Jesus  reigns  I"  as  he  sank  to 
rest.  Payson  exultingly  cried.  **The 
battle  is  fought  !  the  battle  is  fought  I 
and  the  victory  is  won  forever !" 

Fitting,  then,  this  for  the  closing 
prayer-service  of  the  year.  It  suggests 
a  few  practical  questions  which  each 
should  ponder  in  the  light  of  these  con- 
fessions, and  of  au  open  eternity. 

1.  Have  I  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  time  ? 

2.  Do  I  habitually  estimate  life  in  the 
light  of  a  dying  hour? 

3.  Have  I  spent  this  now  closing  year 
wisely,  living  for  eternity  ? 

4.  What  kind  of  an  influence  have  I 
treasured  up  as  my  legacy  to  posterity  ? 

5.  A.m  I  quite  ready  to  lie  down  on 
my  death-bed  and  put  on  record  my 
final  confession  ? 

*'  Nothing  is  DTorih  a  thought  beneath. 
But  how  we  may  escape  that  death 

That  never,  never  die«; 
How  make  oiir  election  sure. 
And  when  we  fail  on  earth  secure 

A  mansion  in  the  skies." 


Frayer-Heetixig  Topics  for' 1886.* 

This  department  will  be  continued  during 
1886,  and  due  pains  will  be  taken  to  make  the 
weekly  Prayer-meeting  Sendee  suggestiYe  to  all. 
and  especially  helpful  to  pastors  and  others  who 
are  called  upon  to  lead  this  important  part  of 
church  service.— Ed. 

JANUARY. 
Jan.   6.  The    Good   fight   of    Faith.— 1    Tim. 
vii:  12:    Eph.  ▼!:  10-12. 
**  13.  Ood's  Sympathy  with  His  people.— Zech. 

ii:  8. 
*'  20.  Jesus  Weeping  over    Sinners.— Luke 

xix:  41,  42 
*'   27.  Trusting  and    Working.— Pa.    zzxrii : 
1-U. 

FEBBUABY. 
Feb.   3.  Prayer  for  a  BeTival.- Pa.  Ixzxr;  6. 
"   10.  The  Fear  of  Man.— Pboy.  zxix:  26. 
**   17.  Good  to  be  Afflicted.— 1  Peter  iv:  12.  13. 
•*  24.  The    Holy    Spirit    not    Straitened. - 
Hie.  U:  7. 

HABCH. 
liaroh3.  Self-Denial.- Heb.  xi:  8-10. 

*•   10.  Walking  with  God.— Oen.  v:  24:  Luke 
xxiv:  32. 

*'   17.  Ck)unting  the  Cost.— John  ix:  24-38. 
'*   24.  The  Good  Old  Way.— Jer.  vi:  16. 
'•   31.  Christ  our  Befnge.— Ps.  zlvi:   Heb.  vi: 
17-20. 

APRIL. 

April   7.  The  Madness   of  Unbelief.— Hark  i: 

21-27. 
**   14.  Humiliation    and   Confession.- Dan. 

ix:  3-19  :    Joel  ii:  12-18. 
**   21.  Toiled  and  Tkken  Nothing.— Luke  v: 

Ml. 
<*  38.  On  the  Bight  Hand  or  On  the  Left?— 

Hatt.  xxv:  31-46. 

HAY. 
Hay     6.  ForgiYing  Hen  from  the  Heart— Hatt 
xviU:  21-36. 

"  12.  The  Danger  of  Looking  Back.— Gen. 
xix:  17-26 :    Luke  U:  67-62. 

**  19.  The  Pleasures  of  Sin  and  of  Christ  Ser- 
vice Contrasted.- Ecd.  ii:  Ml:  Ps. 
xvi:  11:    Heb.  xi:  26. 

«'  26.  Christ  our  Hope.— 1  Tim.  i:  1:  Ps. 
xliU:  6-11. 

JUNE. 
June     2.  Haking  the  Host  of  Life.— Ecd.  xii: 
13-14:    Hatt  vi:  33. 
"      9.  Will  ye  also  go  Away  ? — John  vi:  67. 
"    16.  A  Thorn  in  the  Flesh.— 2  Cor.  xii:  7. 
"    23.  Self-Examination.— Lam.  iii:  40. 
*•    30.  Contrasted  Conditions.— Eph.  ii:  1-13. 


*  These  "  Prayer  Heeting  Topics  for  1886," 
neatly  printed,  we  shall  be  happy  to  send  to 
clergymen  for  distribution  among  their  people, 
wXtkirty  centt  per  one  hundred  copies.  No  adver- 
tisements will  appear  on  the  back  of  the  leaf. 
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July 


▲og. 


8apt 


7.  Solemn  Yiewi  of  Probation. 

iv:  U. 
14.  Dying  the  D«Ath  of  the  Bightooiia.— 

Nnm  zziU:  10. 
21.  Tokens  of  Perdition.— PhiL  i:  98. 
9H.  The  WnUb  of  Ood.-John  til:  86:  Ber. 

ri:  14-17. 

AUOUBT. 
4.  The  Sinner  hie  own  Destroyer.— Hot. 

xlii:  0. 
11.  Anxiety  aboat  Woridly  Af^iiB.— Mfttt 

▼1:  aft^. 
18.  Uone  in  the  Pftth.— Ex.  ill:  11-14 ;  tr: 

1.  10.  IS. 
3ft.  Without  Ood  in  the  World.— 1  Sun. 
xxTiii:  18.    Eph.U:  13. 

SEPTEMBEB. 
L  M*n    hie    Brother's    Keeper.  —  Oen 
iT:9. 

8.  The     Certainty     of     Death.  — Enak: 

xzxiii :  8. 
16.  The  Sins  of  the  Tongue.— Ps.  cxll:  8. 
33.  Conditions  of  Victory .— 3  Chron.xxxii: 

1-8:    1  John  v:  4,  6. 
39.  The  Duty  of  being  on  the  Lord's  Side, 
xxxil:  36. 


OCflOBSB. 
Oct     6.  Tlie     ConTersion     of     CitiSB.— Lake 
xxiT:  47. 
*•     IS.  Ood's  Bespect  to    the   Lowly.-Pi. 

exxxTlii:  6. 
•*     30.  The  Danger  of  IndedsioQ  in  BeUgion. 

Acts.  xxTi:  38. 
*■     37.  The  Sentence  a^dnstFmitlesB  Profes- 
Bon.—lCsrkxi:  13-14:  Matt-riii:  U-tt. 

NOVEMBEE. 
Hot.     S.  Making  Light  of  Gospel  InTitations.- 
Matt.  xxii:  l-ia 
**     10.  Preparation  for  the  Lord's  Work.— 

Isa.  Ti:  1-8:    Matt  x:  19-30. 
"     17.  Christian  Heroism.— Dan.  iii:  18. 
"     34.  Say  not  Four  Months  and  then  Hsr> 
▼est— John  iv:  85-88:    Mat  U:  37. 

DECEMBEB. 
Deo.     1.  A  Friend  in  Need.— Ps.  oxrifl :  6-U: 

PhU.  iT:  19. 
•*      &  Beligion  in  the  Family.— Dent  Ti:  1-9: 

Eph.  Ti:  4:    MaL  It:  «. 
**     16.  Soul-Saying.    John  i:  8546. 
"     33.  Safb^  or   in   Dangerf— John   iU:  36: 

Bom.  i:  16,  1& 
•*     39.  The  Oround  of  Confidence.— 3  Tim. 

i:  13:    pete/i:  6:    Johnx:  38,39. 


^•4 


BOLZDAT 
Christmas. 

Thb  Mtbtbbt  Manitbst. 
The  mystery  tohich  haih  been  hid  from  ages 

and  from  genemtions,  but  now  is  made 

manifest  to  his  saints, — Col.  i:  26. 

Thsmx:  Christ,  by  His  iDoamation, 
answered  the  Tague  and  onsatisfaotory 
queries  of  the  world. 

L  The  Second  Person  of  the  €k>dhead 
was  suspected  by  the  ancients  to  be  the 
actiTe  agent  of  the  unknown  €k)d.  Sen- 
eca: **  Whoever  formed  the  universe, 
whether  the  Almighty  God  himself,  or 
that  incorporeal  reason  which  was  the 
artificer  of  these  vast  concerns." 

II.  The  ancients  conceived  this  Sec- 
ond Person  to  stand  to  the  First  in  the 
relation  of  a  word  to  the  thought  which 
it  expresses.  Zendavesta:  **0,  Ormuzd, 
what  is  that  great  word  given  by  Gk)d, 
that  living  and  powerful  word,  which 
existed  before  the  heavens,  before  the 
waters,  before  the  earth,  before  the 
flocks  r 

Compare  Philo*s  Philosophy  of  the 
Logos  with  the  Introduction  to  John's 
Gospel. 

in.  The  ancients  looked  for  some  in- 
carnation of  the  Divine  Word.    Pernian 


SEfiVIOIS. 

Serosoh,  Hindoo  Vishnu.  Plato:  "Itis 
necessary  that  a  Lawgiver  be  sent  from 
heaven  to  instruct  men;  and  this  Law- 
giver must  be  more  than  a  man.**  Jew- 
ish expectancy. 

lY.  The  ancients  tried  to  furnish  the 
ideal  of  perfect  human  character — e.  g,, 
the  ideals  of  Confucius,  Socrates,  Sen- 
eca.   The  mythologic  personages.** 

Christ  appeared  manifestly  (1)  per- 
fectly a  man,  (2)  a  perfect  man,  and 
challenged  all  moralists.  **  Who  of  yon 
oonvinceth  me  of  sin  ?** 

y.  The  ancients  had  the  idea  of  atone- 
ment. Altars  lined  the  track  of  history. 
Christ*s  cry  when  coming  into  the  world: 
**  A  body  hast  thou  prepared  me.  Lo ! 
I  come  to  do  thy  will."  John  the  Bap- 
tist's recognition:  <' Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God!" 

VI.  The  ancients  tried  to  demon- 
strate the  perpetuity  of  human  life.  Oar 
strongest  points  in  the  philosophy  of 
immortality  announced  by  Plato.  The 
mythology  of  Greeks  and  Scandinavians. 
Christ's  declaration,  **I  am  Immortal- 
ity and  Life,"  demonstrated  by  His  res- 
urrection. 

Appucition:  The  incarnation  of  these 
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great  tmths  not  a  matter  for  mere  intel- 
lect aal  eredenoe,  bat  a  proffered  expe- 
rience of  eTery  believer.  *'  To  as  many 
as  received  him  gave  he  power  to  be- 
come the  sons  of  God." 

Perfect  peace  through  atonement: 
*'There  is  no  more  condemnation." 

Perfect  character  through  the  work  of 
the  Spirit:  "We  shaU  be  like  him." 

Immortality  assured:  "This  is  life 
eternal,  to  know  Gk>d  and  Jesus  Ohrist, 
whom  he  hath  sent" 


The  FttiaNbss  ot  Time. 
Wkm  the  fulness  of  time  was  come,  Ood 
sent  forth  his  8on, — Gkd.  iv:  4. 
Fulness  of  time. 

(a)  Time  appointed  -70  weeks  of  Dan- 
ieL 

(b)  Time  of  expectancy  among  God's 
people — ^Holy  men  "waited  for  tiie  con- 
solation of  Israel."  "Waited  for  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

(c)  Time  when  the  XBorld  voas  ready  to 
confess  its  need  of  such  a  Savior.  Take 
this  for  theme. 

L  The  world  was  fully  conscious  of 
its  ignorance,  and  longed  for  a  Divine 
teacher,  Socrates :  "  I  know  that  I  do 
not  know."  Anaxagoras:  "Nothing  can 
be  known,  nothing  is  certain;  sense  is 
limited,  int<'llect  is  weak,  life  is  short." 
Aristotle:  "I  have  entered  a  world  full 
of  sin.  I  have  lived  in  ignorance :  I  die 
in  perturbation.  Cause  of  causes  pity 
me!" 

So  the  world  to-day  confesses  its  hope- 
less ignorance  of  all  spiritual  things. 
Spencer's  philosophy :  "  Every  honest 
heart  confesses  the  need  of  'a  teacher 
sent  from  God.'    Behold  the  Teacher  !" 

n.  The  world  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
advent  was  fully  conscious  of  its  sinful- 
ness and  longed  for  a  Redeemer  from  sin. 

The  golden  age  of  Augustus  the  crim- 
son age  of  vice.  Paul's  description  in 
Epistles  to  Bomans  and  Corinthians. 
The  esqpurgaia  of  ancient  classics. 

So  the  world  to-day.  So  every  con- 
science testifies  that  the  cup  of  guilt  is 
full. 

Behold  the  Sin-Bearer ! 

nL  The  world  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
advent  tally  realized  the  reign  of  death 


and  longed  toTAlife-hringer,  The  armies 
of  Bome  trod  all  countries  into  graves. 
The  fashion  of  suicide  at  the  time. 

So  to-day  death  reigns.  So  every 
man's  face  blanched  with  the  fear  of 
death. 

Behold  the  Life-Giver ! 

Application:  Let  the  fulness  of  need 
be  the  fulness  of  joy,  since  Christ  has 
come  to  every  one  of  us.  Let  Christ  be 
formed  within  us. 


The  Stab  of  Bethlehsh. 
The  star .  .  .  voen^  b^ore  (^em.— Mark  i:  9. 
The  star  of  Bethlehem  guides 
{!)  To  truth.  "I  nm  the  Truth." 

(2)  To  peace.  "  There  is  no  condemna- 
tion to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus." 

(3)  To  comfort.  •*  Let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled;  ye  believe  in  God,  believe 
also  in  Me." 

(4)  To  pwriky,  "Christ,  who  of  God  is 
made  unto  us  sanctification." 

(5)  To  life,  "I  am  the  Besurreotion 
and  the  Life." 


Chbistmas  THOnGHTB. 
...  Sir  David  Brewster,  one  of  the  Magi  of 
modem  science,  said  of  the  Bethlehem  star:  **I 
hare  had  the  light  for  many  years;  and  oh,  how 
bright  it  is  I" 

. . .  "We  ring  the  bells,  and  we  imiae  the 
strain. 
We  hang  up  garlands  everjrwhere. 
And  bid  the  tapers  twinkle  fair. 
And  feast  and  frolic— «nd  then  we  go 
Back  to  the  same  old  lives  again." 

—Stuan  OodUdife. 

.  .  .  "Orer  the  external  and  physical  world 
Christianity  sheds  a  brilliant  sunshine,  to  which 
the  natural  eye  of  man  is  blind;  it  teaches  us 
that  the  world's  mountains  have  been  hallowed 
by  the  footsteps  and  the  prayers  of  incarnate 
Deity;  that  the  bosom  of  its  troubled  lakes  have 
calmed  at  His  bidding;  that  its  fruits  have 
nourished  His  frame;  that  the  sun  veiled  its 
face  before  His  agony  and  death."— IT.  F,  Hum- 
dalL 


New  Tear. 

TnCS  BSGKONSD. 

Bow  old  art  thou  ?— Gen.  xlvii:  8. 
The  patriarch  Jacob  was  130  years 
old.  yet  he  said,  ''Few  and  evil  have 
the  days  of  my  pilgrimage  been."  Life 
seemed  short  to  him.  It  always  does  in 
the  tetto»pftcX\  wi^  V>a»\.  >A^go^-  ^"^  '^f^^ 
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fid  antidpatioo  is  the  mist  light  whioh 
giTea  to  small  and  near  objects  the  illn- 
sion  of  Tost  and  distant  ones.  He  only 
who  has  paced  the  ground  knows  it. 

His  life  was  a  short  one  in  Tiew  of 
the  eternity  opening  before  him.  A 
venerable  Christian  dying,  said:  **I  am 
a  little  child,  so  little  and  feeble;  an  in- 
fant of  days,  indeed,  as  I  am  now  being 
taken  into  the  arms  of  the  Father  of 
Eternity." 

Life's  trae  measure  is  not  years,  but 
epochs  of  progress  toward  the  ideal 
which  the  Creator  has  set  before  us. 
As  the  tree's  chronicles  are  its  rings,  so 
those  of  the  soul  are  its  definite  expan- 
sions. In  heaTcn  they  have  the  seniority 
of  attainments,  as  "  one  star  differs  from 
another  in  glory;'*  so  as  the  angels  see 
us  on  earth. 

L  Ask  yourself,  how  far  am  I  ad- 
Tanced  in  my  knoidedge  of  truth  I  Not 
merely  intellectual  information,  but 
heart  knowledge.  Do  I  know  God  yet? 
Has  my  kouI  so  apprehended  ProTi- 
dence  that  it  rests  in  confidence  of  the 
Divine  care?  Have  I  attained  to  the 
sense  of  Divine  childhood  ?  Do  I  know 
Christ  and  Him  crucified?  Have  I 
learned  the  secret  of  divine  commun- 
ion ?  Do  I  discern  spiritual  things,  or 
am  I  yet  but  a  babe  "  crying^  for  the 
light?"  Ah!  gray  heads  who  are  still 
learning  the  principles,  the  A  fi  C,  of 
Christ.  (Heb.  vi:l.) 

n.  How  much  have  I  developed  in 
characUTt  grown  in  spiritual  size,  toward 
the  stature  of  the  perfect  man  in  Christ 
Jesus  ?  My  soul  has  often  been  melted 
by  outward  trial;  what  new  forms  of 
Christ-likeness  were  then  impressed 
upon  it  ?  I  have  thrown  off  what  be- 
setting sins;  gained  self-command  over 
what  passionH;  am  able  to  assert  my 
Christian  manhood  above  what  old  and 
once  crushing  temptations? 

in.  What  record  have  I  made  in  my 
Lord's  service?  Veteran  means  old; 
but  the  soldier  attains  the  title  not  by 
years — rather  by  the  campaigns  and 
battles  in  which  he  was  found  faithful. 
What  noble  fights  have  I  made  against 
evil  in  my  neighborhood?  What  set- 
vice  rendered  the  needy  t    \?VlbX  <iOTCL- 


fort  brought  the  sick  ?  What  help  to 
discouraged  souls  ?  How  many  have  I  de- 
livered from  the  power  of  temptation  by 
my  words  and  prayers  ?  Into  how  many 
oamps  of  wickedness  have  I  broken  to 
rescue  captive  souls?  What  moral  dun- 
geons entered  with  the  lamp  of  life  and 
the  writ  of  liberty  ? 

With  greatest  spiritual  acquirements, 
the  Christian  here  is  only  a  child  about 
to  enter  upon  eternal  development. 

But  there  is  also  a  ^promng  in  emL 
What  vices  and  misery  may  have  accu- 
mulated upon  an  old  sinner,  as  he  has 
grown  strong  to  hurt  himself  and  oth- 
ers, and  weak  to  protect  and  help.  Yet 
the  most  terribly  experienced  in  sin  and 
its  suffering  in  this  world,  is  but  a  UtUe 
child  to  grow  forever  in  wickedness. 
What  will  such  an  one  be  when  eternity 
has  furrowed  the  soul  with  the  ceaseless 
experience  of  the  damned  ? 

Some  one  says  that  a  holy  experience 
is  God's  birthday  kiss  with  which  He 
reminds  the  soul  of  its  having  once 
been  **  bom  again."  May  our  thoughts 
at  the  turning  of  the  year  realize  to  as 
this  salutation  of  our  heavenly  Father; 
for  we  may  all  be  His  dear  children. 


Betrospsct  and  Paospsct. 

Fbrgetting  those  things  totUch  are  behind, 
andreachingforthttnto  those  things  iduch 
are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prize  <^the  high  oaUing  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.— Vhil,  iii.  13,  14. 
L  The  Christian'sattitude  toward  the 

Past    Forgetting — 

1.  Past  sorrows.  God  remembers 
them:  that  is  enough.  **Put  thou  my 
tears  into  thy  bottle."  '*  Our  light  afflic- 
tion worketh  for  us  a  weight  of  glory." 
Why  brood? 

2.  Past  mistakes,  A  military  critic 
says  that  Bonaparte  made  more  mis- 
takes than  most  generals,  but  that  be 
surpassed  others  in  the  quickness  with 
which  be  let  the  mistakes  go,  and  tried 
something  better. 

3.  Past  sins.  If  you  believe  in  Christ 
they  do  not  attach  to  you ;  why  should 
you  attach  yourself  to  them  ?  Are  you 
distressed  at  the  debit  page  when  the 

Q,x^^\\>  "^^^i^^  wk\&L^Kax«^SX»*l    *<  "Where  sin 
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abounded,  grace  did  mach  more 
abound." 

4.  Past  aUainmenia.  A  little  early 
prosperity  has  ruined  many  a  man.  So 
the  conceit  of  spiritual  knowledge,  vir- 
tue, usefulness. 

II.  The  Christian's  attitude  toward 
the  Future. 

1.  Pwrpost  cf  attaining.  '*  Beaching 
forth*'  suggests  the  position  of  the  run- 
ner, with  body  thrown  forward  beyond 
the  centre  of  gravity ;  must  go  on,  or  fall. 
We  must  get  off  our  do-nothing  centres 
of  gravity.  Give  self  the  propulsion  of 
(a)  a  Christian  vow,  (&)  Christian  fel- 
lowships, (c)  the  beginning  of  some 
Christian  work 

2.  Strtnvoua  exertion  to  attain.  **I 
prta8  toward  the  mark." 

3.  Singleness  of  purpose  and  conoentra^ 
turn  of  effort,     **  Toward  the  mark" 

4.  GUnoing  hopefulness.  "For  the 
priM,**  etc. 


Thb  Day  of  Settlembht. 

Thehookswere  opened, — Be  v.  xx:  12. 

Time  of  year  for  taking  account  of 
stock;  scan  life's  ledger.  As  an  incen- 
tive to  honest  and  thorough  inspection, 
think  of  the  great  day  when  God's 
books  shall   be  opened. 

1.  Memory  revived:  perhaps  nothing 
irrevocably  forgotten  that  ever  im- 
pressed us. 

2.  Conscience  revived:  every  first  just 
judgment  we  have  passed  upon  our 
actions  will  stand  ultimately 

3.  Memory's  record  augmented  by  the 
Divine  omniscience:  exposing  motives 
which  we  had  not  estimated.  For  who 
knows  himself? 

4.  Consdenoe's  decisions  supplement- 
ed by  those  of  the  Divine  righteousness. 

5.  The  judgmeni  public :  all  souls  will 
see  straight  through  each.  *<  Nothing 
hid  that  shall  not  be  revealed." 

6.  **A7iother  hojk'*  opened:  Christ's 
book  of  grace,  in  which  are  the  blood- 
writ  names  of  those  whom  He  has  re- 
deemed from  their  sins. 


New-Tbab  Thouohts. 

• .  .  It  WM  a  beantifal  custom  of  an  EngHnh 
king  to  head  erery  letter  and  every  new  page  of 


hlB  Journal  with  the  words.  '*/n  nomine  Jesu, 
Amen!"  Write  this  in  holy  fkith  and  conse- 
crated purpose  at  the  top  of  the  year-page  you 
are  turning. 

...  In  a  book  of  the  Babbins  we  read:  "  On 
the  first  day  of  the  new  year  the  holy  blessed 
Qod  sits,  that  He  may  judge  the  world;  and  all 
men, without  exception,  give  an  account  of  them- 
selves." 

..."  Think  naught  a  trifle,  though  it  small 
appear: 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments 
make  the  year."— Dr.  Touno. 

..."  Waning  years  steal  from  us  our  pleas- 
ures one  by  one:  they  have  already  snatched 
away  my  jokes,  my  loves,  my  revelings  and 
play."— HoRACB. 

.  .  .  "Nought  treads  so  silent  as  the  foot  of 
time: 
Hence  we  mistake  our  Autumn  for  our 
prime."— Young. 

..."  Year  chasM  year,  decay  pursues  decay. 
Still  drops  some  joy  from  withering 

life  away; 
New  forms  arise,  and  different  views 

engage, 
SaiMrfluous    lags    the  veteran  on  the 

stage."- Db.  Johvson. 

.  .  .  "What  though  on  her  cheek  the  rose 

loses  its  hue. 
Her  ease  and  good-humor  bloom  all  the 

year  through. 
Time  still  as  he  flies  brings  increase  to 

her  truth. 
And  gives  to  her  mind  what  he  steals 

from  her  youth," — Moobk. 

..."  We  may  all  be  young  again.  Though 
we  cannot  thread  our  way  back  through  the  ru- 
ined years  to  start  afresh  at  the  old  homestead, 
we  can  press  on  to  our  heavenly  Father's  house. 
We  cannot  have  the  old  flowers;  but  we  do  have 
the  old  sunshine  of  God's  love,  and  that  will 
make  new  flowers  to  bloom  over  the  landscape 
of  the  soul.  The  wrinkles  will  not  leave  the 
brow,  but  the  hope  of  Immortality  will  take 
away  every  shadow-line  of  care  and  grief  and 
weariness  from  our  spirits."— Lx7dxx>w. 

. . .  What  a  countless  throng  of  human  beings 
have  been  marching  across  the  narrow  plane  of 
earthly  existence  during  the  past  year  I  Accord- 
ing to  the  usual  estimate,  not  less  than  31,600,- 
000  of  probationers  since  the  flrst  of  January, 
1885,  have  gone  down  to  the  grave  and  entered 
eternity  I  Place  them  in  long  array,  and  they 
will  make  a  moving  column  of  more  than  1,300 
to  each  mile  of  the  world's  circumference  1 
What  a  spectacle,  as  they  move  on— tramp, 
tramp,  tramp  — upon  this  stupendous  dead 
march  I  Nearly  100,000  souls  in  this  vast  ca.x^- 
cade  dxoi^  ou,t  aiv^  ^<b  etuX  do^  oV  >Si:v«k  ^«»x 
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MISCELLANEOUS    SECTION. 

TBS  1CI8SI0NA&7  FIELD. 
Bt  Abthub  T.  Pixbson,  D.D.,  Philadklphia. 

Chi&A  Twlaw^  Iflarifliti 


Kkv.  J.  HtTDfiON  Tatlob  is  iU  foander 
and  director.  Thirty-one  years  ago  he 
went  to  China  as  the  first  English  mis- 
sionary of  the  Chinese  Erangelization 
Society  in  London.  He  soon  oast  him- 
self on  the  Lord  for  support,  for  his 
conscience  wonid  not  allow  him  longer 
to  receive  aid  from  a  society  that  fre- 
quently ran  into  debt  In  six  years 
failing  health  obliged  him  to  return  to 
England,  where  he  remained  Beven 
years  till  his  health  permitted  his  re- 
turn. 

While  at  home  he  aided  in  translat- 
ing and  printing  the  New  Testament 
in  the  Ningpo  dialect,  and  TiHited 
churches  to  present  China's  needs  and 
claims.  He  urged  missionary  societies 
to  enlarge  the  work  in  China  and  send 
laborers  to  the  inland  provinces.  Fail- 
ing to  get  a  satisfactory  response,  such 
was  his  anxiety  that  he  could  neither 
eat  nor  sleep.  At  last,  committing  his 
burden  to  the  Lord,  he  resolved  to  un- 
dertake the  work  which  he  could  not 
get  others  to  do.  He  asked  of  €k)d  a 
band  of  devoted  disciples,  inspired  with 
a  passion  for  souls,  who  would  cast 
themselves  in  faith  entirely  on  God  for 
support.  In  1865  the  mission  was  form- 
ed, and  more  than  twenty  laborers  came 
to  China  the  next  year.  Fifteen  years 
later,  there  were  about  one  hundred. 
Some  three  years  since,  Mr.  Taylor  and 
a  band  of  missionaries  in  a  city  six  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  sea-coast,  spent  an 
evening  in  prayer  that  God  would  with- 
in three  years  send  them  seventy  other 
consecrated  and  competent  workmen, 
and  supply  the  means  for  their  outfit 
and  passage.  It  was  also  proposed  that 
at  the  end  of  the  three  years  another 
meeting  should  be  held  for  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  so  confident  were  they 
that  their  prayers  would  be  answered; 
but  as  it  might  be  impracticable  for  them 
to  meet  together  after  being  ao  \v\^c\^ 


scattered,   they  decided   to   hold   the 
praise  meeting  ihm  and  Ihert,  which  was 
done  in  accordance  with  1  John  v:  15. 
They  covenanted  together  to  pray  daily 
for  this  object     The  prayer  has  been 
richly  answered.    More  than  seventy 
have  sailed  for  China  within  the  time, 
and  others   are  waiting  to  go.    They 
represent  almost  every  evangelical  de- 
nomination.  A  few  are  university  men, 
but  the  majority  have  no  classical  train- 
ing.   In  China,  where  vast  multitudes 
are  ignorant  and  illiterate,  there  is  abun- 
dant work  for  persons  of  mediocre  abil- 
ity and  attainments  if  they  know  the 
Bible,  live  by  faith,   and  will  spend 
their  lives  wholly  for  Christ.  Each  per- 
son is  a  probationer  for  the  first  two 
years.    If  progress  in  the  language  is 
satisfactory  and  there  be  evidence  of 
fitness  for  the  work,  the  workers  may 
marry  and  rank  as  full  missioAaries. 
Each  is  allowed  to  baptize  and  organize 
churches  in  accordance  with  the  views 
he  believes  most  Scriptural. 

More  than  a  score  provide  for  their 
own  support  and  receive  no  contribu- 
tions. The  others  receive  their  share 
of  whatever  is  sent  without  personal 
solicitation.  None  must  go  in  debt  All 
must  dress  in  Chinese  costume,  shave 
the  head,  wear  a  cue,  and  live  plainly. 
This  band  of  devoted  and  apostolic 
missionaries  are  now  working  in  every 
province  except  two,  where  there  were 
no  missionaries  before  the  formation  of 
this  mission.  Last  year  contributions 
were  sent  to  the  amount  of  $90,000,  in 
sums  varying  from  a  sixpence  to  $5,000. 
This  Mission  has  a  native  membership 
of  about  1,500,  and  more  than  one  hun- 
dred native  preachers.  Its  history  is 
full  of  direct  answers  to  prayer  for 
specific  objects  and  of  God's  providen- 
tial leading  and  gracious  presence.  Not 
a  few  have  been  in  peril  from  persecu- 
Won  vn^-fvc^siin^.   ^\^^<«sa  V^cs^asas  have 
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been  burnt,  and  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  flee  ;  but  Grod's  blessing  is 
oonspicaonsly  upon  this  Mission. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Moody  to  the  Eng- 
lish nniversities,  daring  his  labors  in 
England,  made  a  deep  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  gifted  and  influential 
young  men  there  assembled,  and  gave 
a  mighty  impulse  to  foreign  missions. 
Ten  years  ago,  a  Mr.  Studd,  a  sporting 
man,  was  led  to  Mr.  Moody's  meetings; 
he  was  converted,  and  became  an  en- 
thusiastic Christian  worker.  His  two 
sons  entered  Cambridge,  and  became 
£unous  as  cricketers,  one  being  captain 
of  the  university  eleven.  At  Mr.  Moody's 
late  visit  to  Cambridge  they  became  ac- 
tive in  religious  work.  Their  attention 
was  turned  to  the  needs  of  the  heathen, 
and  they  devoted  their  time  and  tal- 
ents to  rousing  missionary  enthusiasm 
among  their  fellow-students  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  About  forty  of  the 
finest  students  decided  to  become  mis- 
sionaries. Mr.  C.  T.  Studd  selected 
China  Inland  Mission,  paying  his  own 
expenses,  and  with  Mr.  Stanley  Smith, 
"stroke  oar"  in  the  Cambridge  boat- 
olub,  is  now  in  the  field.  His  brother 
is  to  become  a  missionary  in  East  Lon- 
don, assisted  by  a  daughter  of  Lady 
Beauohamp,  whom  he  has  married,  and 
whose  brother  has  devoted  his  life  like- 
wise to  China. 

PART  n. 

lOBSIONABT  TEXTS,  THSMB8,    BTO. 

At  the  71st  Anniversary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Missionary  Union,  Dr. 
Edward  Judson  said  some  noteworthy 
things,  which  will  bear  to  be  engraven 
on  our  memories;  for  example: 

The  Christian  instinct  impels  us  ont- 
ward*  A  band  of  missionaries  and  na- 
tive teachers  in  the  Indian  Archipelago 
proposed  to  establish  a  new  station  on 
an  island  not  yet  explored.  The  natives 
of  the  island  in  question  seemed  bent 
on  intimidating  the  teachers.  They 
said,  "There  are  alligators  there,  and 
scorpions,  and  centipedes."  One  of 
the  native  teachers  asked,  **Are  there 
men  there  T  **  Oh,  yes, "  was  the  reply, 
"there  are  men;  but  they  are  dreadful 
BKfBges,  and  will  devoar  jou."    ** That 


will  do,"  was  the  heroic  answer; 
"wherever  there  are  men,  missionaries 
are  bound  to  go." 

On  one  of  the  New  Hebrides,  in  the 
South  Pacific  is  the  lonely  grave  of  a 
Presbyterian  missionary,  the  Bev.  John 
Geddie.  A  marble  slab  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: 

When  he  cune  here. 

There  were  no  OhriBtiAne ; 

When  he  went  away. 

There  were  no  heathen. 

An  artist  represents  a  train  of 
wounded  soldiers  filing  past  a  group 
of  mounted  ofiioers.  The  ofiioers  bare 
their  heads  in  the  presence  of  their 
shattered  comrades.  The  picture  is  en- 
titled '*ScM  aux  BlessSs"  (The  Salute 
to  the  Wounded).  How  deep  and  in- 
stinotive  our  homage  as  we  behold  these 
returned  missionaries,  whose  forms  have 
been  shattered  by  heroic  endeavor  in  the 
Master's  service  I 

An  EngUsh  Colonel  remarked,  "I 
have  been  in  India  for  many  years,  and 
have  never  seen  a  native  convert." 
Some  days  afterwards  the  same  colonel, 
in  relating  his  hunting  experiences,  said 
that  he  had  shot  thirty  tigers.  "Did  I 
understand  you  to  say  thirty,  colonel?" 
asked  a  missionary.  "Yes,  sir,  thirty." 
"Well  now,  that  is  strange,"  said  the 
missionary.  "I  have  been  in  India  for 
twenty-fiTC  years,  but  I  never  saw  a  wild 
tiger  all  that  time."  "Good  reason 
why,"  said  the  colonel;  "you  did  not  go 
where  the  tigers  were."  "  Perhaps  that 
is  so,*  said  the  missionary;  "but  may 
not  that  be  the  reason  you  never  saw  a 
native  convert?  Perhaps  you  did  not 
go  where  the  native  converts  were." 

If  yon  follow  the  oak-tree  down  from 
the  summit  to  the  base,  you  see  the 
leafy  crown,  twig,  branch  and  trunk, 
until  you  arrive  at  the  earth,  where  the 
oak  seems  to  stop;  but,  if  the  opaque 
ground  should  become  transparent,  you 
would  see  another  tree  below.  Above, 
you  have  the  oak  of  branches ;  below, 
the  oak  of  roots;  and  the  tree  above 
ground  depends  helplessly  upon  the  in- 
verted tree  below.  Just  such  a  relation 
of  dependence  exists  between  our  Mis- 
sionary   BOQi«k\i«&    «3idL   >}^%    C^T^OciK^. 

The  onVy  ^«j  \ft  «^2t«li^«^L^^'^^  ^'«^- 
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eties  ii  to  cnltiTate  the  roots.    Let  ni 
go  home  and  make  onr  oharohee  right. 

It  Is  MSJ  to  tAlIu  Let  ue  not  erap- 
orate  oar  strength  in  this  exercise.  Let 
ns  not  be  like  the  man  whom  the  China- 
man obaraoterises  as  *'  muc^  toUcee,  Ut- 
kt  sUvtrte,**  How  easy  it  will  be  for  all 
oar  good  parposes  to  efferresoe  and 
eraporate  in  mere  emotion  !  A  gentle- 
man was  once  relating  to  a  Qaaker  a  tale 
of  deep  distress  concerning  his  neigh- 
bor, and  concluded  by  saying,  **  I  could 
not  but  feel  for  him."  "Verily,  friend," 
replied  the  Qaaker,  **tlioa  didst  right 
in  that  thou  didst  feel  for  thy  neighbor; 
but  didst  thou  feel  in  the  right  place — 
didst  thou  feel  in  thy  pocket  ?'* 

Let  OS  send  a  memage  of  solid  com- 
fort to  our  missionaries.  Giesar  was 
accastomed  to  write  short  letters.  One 
of  his  generals,  Quintus  Cicero,  was  in 
great  extremity,  being  besieged  by  fierce 
hordes  of  Gtauls,  when  he  received  from 
him  the  following  message: 

•*  Kai6ap  Ktxipoaru  SappBir, 
npo66exov  fiotjOeiar.** 
'*Caf8arto  Cicero:  Keep  up  your  spirits, 
E^d  help.*'  Let  us  send  a  oimilar 
message :  **  From  the  Brotherhood  of 
America  to  our  Missionaries  on  the 
Skirmish  Line  :  Be  of  good  cheer.  Ex- 
pect re-enforcements." 

The  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  celebrated  its 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  in  Boston  in 
October.  In  1811  one  house,  one  par- 
lor, one  table  safficed  for  this  Board, 
and  loss  than  one  thousand  dollars  for 
its  treasury.  When  the  Board  met  in 
1810  in  Dr.  Porter's  study,  he  asked  his 
daughter,  after  its  adjournment,  "What 
shall  I  giTe,  or  do?"  "Give  them  five 
hundred  dollars,*'  Khe  answered ;  and 
he  did  it,  though  it  took  one  quarter  of 
all  he  was  worth.  Now  even  Boston  is 
overtaxed  to  entertain  this  Board,  which 
expends  over  half  a  million  a  year ! 
PART  IIL 
Monthly  Bult^tin. 

Japan.— The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  evangelization  are  less  than  in  many 
other  countries.  There  is  only  one  lan- 
guage, lliey  are  to  a  great  extent  an 
educated,  reading  people.  They  have 
not  caste,  that  curse  of  India.    ^Yunlo- 


itm.  Buddhism  and  Oonfadanism,  the 
three  religions,  are  none  of  them  strong. 
The  Government  is  tolerant,  and  quite 
possibly  may  soon  declare  itself  Chris- 
tian. The  fulness  of  time  seems  to 
have  oome  to  the  Land  of  the  Rising 
Bon.  Japanese  Ghristians  are  praying 
and  working  that  their  country  may  be 
wholly  Christian  by  the  year  1900.  The 
Bev.  J.  D.  Davis  says  that  old  systems 
of  religion  are  rapidly  losing  their  hold 
upon  the  masses,  and  the  greatest  dan- 
ger is  that  materialism,  instead  of  Chris- 
tianity, will  take  the  place  of  these 
heathen  systems,  and  that  Japan  will  be- 
come a  nation  with  no  moral  restraints 
whatever. 

PxBsiA.— Persian  Missions  pray  for 
relief  from  the  persecutor.  The  work 
among  the  Mohammedans  is  conducted 
in  the  face  of  the  bitter  hostility  of  the 
government  and  the  inflammable  popu- 
lace. In  spite  of  this  we  have  1,800  com- 
municants in  our  Persian  churches, 
and  66  native  ministers  and  licentiates, 
who  with  127  native  lay  missionaries 
are  braving  the  hatred  of  their  country- 
men and  assisting  the  foreigners  in  the 
proclamation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Islands  of  Ska. — ^The  mission  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  the  New 
Hebrides  prospers.  Numerous  converts; 
the  number  of  native  teachers  increas- 
ing. Native  women  adopt  European 
clothing,  and  native  Christians  contrib- 
ute for  the  building  and  support  of 
their  churches.  At  a  recent  large  meet- 
ing in  the  capital  of  Madagascar,  the 
queen  exhorted  her  soldiers  to  defend 
the  integrity  of  the  kingdom,  and  then 
said,  **Yet,  O  people,  whatever  be  our 
strength,  or  however  great  our  numbers, 
all  will  be  in  vain  without  the  aid  of 
God:  so  let  each  one  of  us  ask  Him  to 
help  and  save  us  in  this  our  just  cause." 

Fbancs. — Dr.  Samuel  Manning:  *'I 
say  it  not  from  vague  reports,  but 
from  personal  investigation ;  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  the  world,  since  the  days 
of  the  Keformation,  there  has  been  such 
a  movement,  such  a  revival,  such  an 
awakening,  as  now  in  France."  Dr.  De 
Pressense  says  :  ''I  have  come  to  be  de- 
c^^«d\^  ol  ^-vK^v^^^^wSNXxra^^  oanoealing 
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from  myself  the  obstacles  in  the  way, 
that  never  since  the  Beformation  has 
there  been  a  more  favorable  moment  for 
the  spread  of  Protestant  doctrine." 

SiAM.~Al though  there  are  many  hea- 
then temples  in  Siam,  they  are  most  of 
them  going  to  decay,  and  only  one- 
fourth  as  many  Buddhist  priests  are  in 
Bangkok,  the  capital,  as  there  were  thirty 
years  ago.  Siam  would  ere  this  have 
become  a  Christian  land  but  for  the 
fearfully  wicked  example  of  business 
men,  who  have  come  there  from  Chris- 
tian countries. 

TES  FEAISE  SEBVXCE. 

Ko.  VL 

Bt  Chas.  S.  Bobinson,  D.D. 

**  stand  up,  and  bleac  the  Lord."— Mohtoomkbt. 

Aftbb  Louis  Xin.  of  France  had  be- 
sieged a  city  of  the  Huguenots,  the  citi- 
zens assembled  in  the  evening  on  the 
wall,  and  there  sang  with  sweetness  and 
solemnity  one  of  their  favorite  psalms. 
The  king  was  so  impressed  by  the  scene 
that  he  turned  to  Mazarin,  who  was  at 
his  side,  and  exclaimed:  <*We  can  do 
nothing  with  this  people."  The  siege 
was  expeditiously  raised,  and  the  per- 
secuted followers  of  God  triumphed 
over  their  foe.  Tbe  present  hymn,  of 
which  this  little  story  forms  so  fitting 
an  illustration,  is  taken  from  James 
Montgomery's  "Original  Hymns,"  in 
which  it  is  reckoned  as  No.  86,  with  the 
title  affixed:  <*  Exhortation  to  Praise 
and  Thanksgiving." 
"Lord,  it  belongs  not  to  my  care."— Baxtxb. 

Bev.  Bichard  Baxter  was  an  English 
clergyman,  vicar  of  Kidderminster,  and 
afterward  a  nonconformist  in  London, 
where  he  died  in  1691.  He  was  born  at 
Bowton,  in  Shropshire,  England,  in 
1615.  For  ten  years  he  lived  with  his 
maternal  grandfather,  then  he  was  taken 
home  to  his  parents.  His  father  had 
been  converted  only  recently,  and  was 
then  in  some  measure  of  trouble;  the 
manner  in  which  he  faced  and  con- 
quered his  enemies  with  the  force  of 
gentleness  and  faith,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  boy's  mind,  and  he  be- 
came a  decided  and  devoted  Christian 
at  the  Bge  of  Afteen,    From  this  time 


forward  there  was  never  any  repose  or 
tameness  to  his  life.  At  first  he  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
after  some  changes  in  1641  he  assumed 
charge  in  Kidderminster.  For  awhile, 
during  the  civil  war,  he  was  doing  re- 
ligious work  in  the  army.  But  the 
triumph  of  his  career  was  achieved  in 
his  parish  as  a  godly  and  faithful  pastor 
and  preacher.  It  has  been  recorded  of 
him  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  min- 
istry in  Kidderminster,  there  ''was 
scarcely  a  house  in  a  street  where  there 
was  family  worship;"  but  when  he  left 
the  parish  there  "  was  scarcely  a  family 
in  tbe  side  of  a  street  where  it  was  not, 
and  whoever  walked  through  the  town 
on  tbe  Lord's  Day  evening  heard  every- 
where the  delightful  sound  of  reading 
the  Scriptures  and  prayer  and  praise." 
After  the  restoration,  Baxter  was  one  of 
the  chaplains  of  Charles  IL;  he  was 
also  offered  the  Bishopric  of  Hereford, 
but  declined  the  honor.  On  Black 
Bartholomew's  Day,  1662,  he  was  ejected 
from  his  charge,  with  two  thousand 
more  Nonconformists,  and  went  forth 
to  suffer  persecution  for  conscience's 
sake.  He  was  once  imprisoned  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  In  times  of  forced  retire- 
ment this  wonderful  man  wrote  *'  The 
Saint's  Best,"  <'Call  to  the  Uncon- 
Terted,"  and  other  religious  books.  In 
his  last  illness  he  was  asked  how  he 
was ;  and  with  an  upward  look  he  an- 
swered: "  Almost  well." 

"  We  give  immortal  praiM."— Watis. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  his  letters, 
lately  brought  to  light,  Dr.  Isaac  Watts, 
to  whom  have  been  by  some  attributed 
sentiments  almost  Socinian  in  doctrine, 
referring  to  the  common  belief  as  to  the 
Trinity  of  the  Grodheod,  says:  ''  All  the 
explications  I  have  yet  seen  do  still  leave 
great  darkness  upon  it,  which  I  expect 
will  be  cleared  up  when  Christ's  king- 
dom breaks  forth  in  its  power;  for  I  be- 
lieve it  was  in  the  apostles'  days  a  much 
plainer  and  easier  doctrine  than  all  ages 
ever  since  have  made  it,  since  there 
were  no  controversies  about  it  in  their 
time."  The  present  hymn  is  taken  from 
his  Book  III,  ^Vi\Ci\i  v*  «k'^^v8^'^  tm6.^^ 
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most  appropriate  "  For  the  Holy  Ordi- 
niinoe  of  the  Lord*a  Snpper."  It  is  there 
No.  38,  and  is  entitled,  "A  Song  of 
Praise  to  the  Blessed  Trinity.** 

*'Welcom«,    dagrs    of    ■olemii    metttng.*'— 
&  F.  Bmitb. 

This  hymn  was  written  by  Bey.  Dr. 
Samnel  Francis  Smith,  the  well-known 
author  of  **My  Country;  *tis  of  thee." 
The  date  affixed  to  its  composition  is 
1834.    It  was  doubtless  prepared  for 
some  occasion  of  protracted    serTioe, 
some  gathering  of  a  large  body  of  peo- 
ple.    It  was  the  custom,  thirty  years 
ago,  to  introduce  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter work  with  a  continuous  assemblage 
of   church  members;  it  was  belieyed 
that  united  prayer  would  stimulate  the 
graces  of  true  believers,  and  fenrid  ex- 
hortations would  arouse  the    laggard 
ones  to  fresh  duty;  and  it  was  always 
understood  that,  when  the  saints  came 
back  to  faithful  actiyity,  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  surely  answer  with  energy  in  the 
conyersion    of     souls.     *'No    doubt,** 
writes  good  William  Gumall,  the  fa- 
mous divine  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
•'  no  doubt  the  prayers  which  the  faithful 
put  up  to  heaven  from  under  their  pri- 
vate roofs  are  very  acceptable  to  Qod ;  but 
if  a  saint's  single  voice  in  prayer  be  so 
sweet  to  his  ear,  much  more  the  church 
choir,  his  saints'  prayers  in  concert  to- 
gether.  A  father  is  glad  to  see  any  one  of 
his  children,  and  makes  him  welcome 
when  he  visits  him;   but  much  more 
when  they  come  together;   the  greatest 
feast  when  they  all  meet  at  his  house.** 
*'  Ood.  in  the  gospel  of  his  Bon."— Bjkddoicx. 

Bev.  Benjamin  Beddome  wrote  this 
hymn,  but  in  1819  it  was  altered  some- 
what by  Bev.  Thomas  Cotterill.  It  tells 
us,  with  a  good  measure  of  force  and 
directness,  of  the  light  from  above, 
vouchsafed  to  bewildered  mortals  for 
their  guidance  from  earth  to  endless 
day.  Still  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
light  is  the  remedy  for  darkness,  not 
for  blindness.  It  would  be  folly  to  say 
to  a  man,  whose  physical  organs  of  sight 
were  growing  sore  and  poor,  that  he 
needed  a  stronger  sunshine  to  walk  in. 
Indeed,  this  might  be  his  ruin,  and  it 
certainly  would  be  in  seneitWe  mo- 


ments his  exMperation.  Gospel  truth 
is  the  remedy  for  ignorance,  not  for  per- 
Tersity.  A  hard  will  might  be  expected 
to  grow  harder  under  the  full  pressure 
of  obligation  to  yield;  it  is  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  subdue  the  will  so 
as  that  it  will  reoeive  the  truth.  The 
duty  of  New  Testament  preachers  is 
plain ;  they  must  keep  urging  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  upon  men*s  no- 
tice, whether  they  will  hear  or  forbear. 
One  stubborn  soul's  obstinacy  cannot 
prevent  another  willing  sonl*8  belief. 
The  chief  priests  may  have  shut  their 
eyes  tight  in  the  full  blaze  of  illumina- 
tion; but  that  would  not  make  Jeru- 
salem dark  in  the  daytime. 
**8aviOQr,  again  to  thy  dear  name  we  raiae."— 

This  piece  was  composed  for  use  at  a 
festival  of  parochial  choirs  in  Nantwich, 
England,  by  Bev.  John  Ellerton,  and 
afterward  revised  by  himself  for  the 
"Appendix  to  Hymns,  Ancient  and 
Modem,*.*  where  it  was  published  in 
1868.  It  makes  a  most  interesting  and 
appropriate  close  for  a  service.  In  the 
old  times,  there  used  to  be  permitted 
a  half-response  from  the  people  to  the 
pulpit  in  the  exercise  of  diviue  worship. 
The  pastor  customarily  began  with  the 
salutation,  '*  Peace  be  to  you  alL'*  And 
the  audience  replied  outspokenly  with 
a  graceful  return  of  the  word,  •*  Peace.*' 
In  those  days  the  hearers  stood,  and 
the  speaker  sat.  Provision  was  not 
made  for  pews,  and  the  pulpit  was  in 
structure  very  rude.  Once  Augustine 
is  known  to  have  apologized  for  a  ser- 
mon longer  than  usual,  and  contrasted 
his  posture  with  that  of  his  listeners ; 
and  then  he  added,  "The  lesson  out 
of  the  apostles  is  dark  and  difficult  to- 
day,*' and  asked  them  to  pray  for  Grod's 
help  upon  him.  It  is  pathetic  to  think 
of  such  artless  reciprocities;  they  might 
perhaps,  even  in  our  time,  be  of  hearty 
cheer  and  friendly  sympathy,  and  things 
would  be  more  promising  if  pews  and 
pulpits  knew  each  other  better,  and 
cared  for  each  other  more  demonstra- 
tively. Our  generation,  it  is  certain,  is 
more  cool  and  decorous  ;  but  that  does 
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FBEAGHEBS  EZCHAKama  VXBWS. 

He  (hat  UJlnt  in  kU  own  cause  teemeik  jud,  but  kit  neighbor  eometh  and  teardtdh  kiM^—Vwrnaan. 


Common  Sense  in  Selecting  Sulijects. 

President  Wheeler's  article  in  the 
September  Hovnxno  Bbydsw,  entitled 
"  Common  Sense  in  Preaohing,"  is  able 
and  characteristic;  but  there  are  por- 
tions of  it  which  I  cannot  bnt  think  are 
misleading  and  adapted  to  do  harm. 

**Mnch  defect  of  common  sense  is 
shown,"  says  Dr.  W.,  "by  many  preach- 
ers in  the  selection  of  themes." 

Undoubtedly  this  is  true.  But  there 
is  room  for  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  subjects  appropriate  for  the 
pulpit  of  to-day. 

•*I  do  not  believe,"  says  Dr.  W., 
*<  that  John  Wesley's  subjects  are  adapt- 
ed to  my  generation,  though  I  do  belioTe 
they  contain  sound  doctrine." 

It  may  be  because  of  much  defect  of 
**  common  sense,"  but  nevertheless  the 
writer  believes  that  "John  Wesley's 
subjects"  are  adapted  to  and  much 
needed  in  the  pulpit  of  to-day.  Certain 
it  is  that  his  subjects  once  took  hold  of 
men  and  worked  such  a  revolution  in 
society  as  has  not  been  seen  since  the 
tipie  of  Paul's  preaching.  He  found 
sooiety  at  the  very  lowest  ebb  of  spiritual 
life,  and  raised  it  to  a  full  high  tide.  He 
found  the  pulpits  everywhere  preaching 
morality,  and  the  people  sunk  into  the 
deepest  immorality.  He  selected  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  subjects.  The  staple  of 
his  preaching  was:  sin  in  the  heart,  re- 
pentance, justification  by  faith,  the  new 
birth,  and  the  witness  of  the  Spirit; 
and  under  the  preaching  of  such  sub- 
jects there  was  everywhere  a  forsaking  of 
sin  and  a  walking  according  to  right- 
eousness. 

"Wesley,"  says  Dr.  W.,  "addressed 
men  differently  sphered  and  atmos- 
phered."  If  that  means  that  men  in 
Wesley's  day  were  different  inside  and 
out,  in  nature  and  circumstances,  from 
what  they  are  now,  then  it  is  only  one- 
half  true.  The  atmosphere  in  which 
we  live  may  be  very  different  from  that  of 
Wesley's  time;  but  men's  natures  are  the 
same,and  it  is  at  a  reconstruction  of  their 
naturtSt  rather  than  a  change  of  their 
dreumstances  oar  preaching  ehonld  aim. 


The  great  trouble  with  men  to-day, 
as  in  all  past  time,  is  not  so  much  error 
in  the  head  as  sin  in  the  heart  Paul 
found  the  difficulty  with  men  was,  that 
they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their 
knowledge.  And  this  is  just  the  trouble 
in  our  day:  not  the  want  of  light,  but 
the  love  of  darkness;  not  a  bad  atmos- 
phere and  evil  surroundings,  but  an  in- 
tensely depraved  heart. 

"The  evil  of  debt,"  and  "Conscien- 
tiousness in  handling  other  people's 
property,"  seem  to  be  set  forth  in  the 
article  as  examples  of  "  common  sense  " 
themes  for  to-day.  These,  certainly, 
should  not  be  neglected;  but  they  are 
only  symptoms  indicating  that  beneath 
them  there  is  a  deep-seated  disease.  If 
they  were  removed  the  disease  would 
at  once  manifest  itself  in  some  other 
form. 

The  pulpit  to-day  ought  to  be  reso- 
nant with  themes  which  strike  at  sin — 
the  root  of  all  sins.  The  staple  of  our 
preaching  should  be  on  themes  which, 
if  our  instructions  are  followed,  will 
make  men  not  simply  more  moral,  but 
"  pure  in  heart." 

The  law  is,  **Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  aU  thy  heart,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  If  we  preach 
on  the  " Evils  of  debt,"  and  ••Consci- 
entiousness in  handling  other  people's 
property,"  and  men  follow  our  teach- 
ings, they  may  only  fulfill  the  last  half 
of  the  commandment:  but  if  we  preach 
as  Wesley  did— sin  in  the  heart,  repent- 
ance, justification  by  faith,  the  new 
birth,  the  witness  of  the  Spirit — and 
men  hear  and  obey,  they  will  be  brought 
into  living  relations  to  God,  and  dying, 
will  be  saved;  or,  living,  will  and  must 
adjust  themselves  properly  to  their  fel- 
lowmen  and  fulfill  the  last  half  of  the 
commandment. 

If  men  should  now  undertake  to  de- 
vdop  Wesley's  subjects  as  he  did,  no 
doubt  there  would  be  a  defect  of  "  com- 
mon sense,"  but  ih^sr/bjeds  themselves, 
we  believe,  should  form  the  sta^U  oC 
pulpit  t\ieixie^  toT  iS\  \ivBi.^. 
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Dr.  Orofbf  on  Prohitttion. 

There  are  foar  or  five  qaestions  which 
I  would  like  to  hare  Dr.  Cro«by  answer 
satisfaotorily  to  me  before  I  can  accept 
his  ideas  on  Prohibition. 

1.  Is  the  Dr.  opposed  to  local  option? 
If  not,  why  not? 

2.  Does  his  reading  and  observation 
lead  him  to  belieTe  that  restriction  re- 
stricts, any  more  than  Prohibition  pro- 
hibits? If  so,  will  he  make  it  plain  by 
facts  and  statistics  ? 

3.  I  belong  to  a  total  abstinence  soci- 
ety, which  has  saved  many,  no  donbt, 
from  a  drunkard's  grave.  Shall  I  with- 
draw from  it,  and,  as  a  public  teacher, 
give  it  neither  comfort  nor  encourage- 
ment, because  Christ  "  never  gave  a 
word  of  oomfort  or  encouragement  to 
the  Essenes  who  formed  a  total  absti- 
nence society  of  His  day  ?** 

4.  I  have  some  children.  Shall  I  teach 
them  to  shun  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  entirely,  or  shall  I  give  them 
diink  in  moderation,  and  tell  them  that 
it  iH  '*  honest"  and  '*  righteous"  to  drink 
becanHe,'*in  an  age  of  drnnkenne8s,our 
Lord  saw  fit  to  use  and  commend  a  fer- 
mented liquor?" 

There  are  still  other  points  which  some- 
what perplex  me,  but  I  shall  be  content 
with  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these  four. 
Muscatine^  Iowa,  S.  E.  Welcox. 


Church  Xusie. 

A  New  England  country  parish  was 
highly  favored  this  summer  by  having 
among  its  guests  a  gentleman  who  is 
the  director  of  the  music  in  one  of  the 
New  York  city  churches.  He  was  in- 
duced to  give  one  or  two  nights  of  each 
week  to  the  drill  of  a  class  consisting  of 
about  twenty-five  mixed  voices.  For 
the  most  part,  these  persons  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  music,  and 


but  ordinary  vocal  gifts,  >adh  aa  maybe 
f  oond  in  almost  any  country  community. 
After  six  weeks*  drill,  this  "Choral dub" 
Tentured  upon  a  concert.  The  result  wis 
a  surprise,  not  only  to  the  natives,  but  to 
musical  experts  who  were  present.  Mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Mendelssohn  and 
Brooklyn  Apollo  Clubs  were  hearty  in 
their  declaration  that  certain  difficult 
pieces  could  not  have  been  rendered 
more  faultlessly  and  impressively  even 
by  those  renowned  societies.  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Hear  my  Prayer,"  with  finest 
selections  from  Bamby  and  Smart,  and 
ancient  madrigals,  as  rendered  by  these 
country  lads  and  lasses,  shared  the 
applause  with  two  or  three  imported 
soloists. 

But  my  purpose  is  not  to  praise  this 
performance,  but  only  to  draw  a  prac- 
tical inference  from  it.  It  confirmed  in 
my  mind  a  theory  about  the  conduct  of 
church  music.  The  money  generally 
wasted  on  a  quartette  of  indifferent 
voices,  that  steal  the  songs  from  the  lips 
without  compensating  the  ears  of  the 
worshipers,  would,  if  put  in  the  form 
of  salary  for  one  competent  drillmaster 
and  director,  provide  a  musical  service 
far  more  to  the  edification  of  the  peo- 
ple. There  is  no  reason  why  churches 
appropriating  $1,000  to  music  should 
not  have  the  finest  productions  of  ma- 
sical  genius,  from  Handel  to  Bamby, 
well  rendered  in  their  weekly  services. 
The  first  essential  is,  however,  a  com- 
petent director;  one  who  can  train  the 
voices,  select  music  within  their  ability 
at  first,  educate  their  taste  in  expression 
of  sentiment,  and  who  has  himself  a 
deep  religious  appreciation  which  will 
keep  the  musical  art  as  a  faithful  hand- 
maid of  the  spiritual  beauties  of  wor- 
ship. WoBsmPBB. 


^■» 


EDITORIAL   SECTION. 

sESKOKic  csmcisu. 

Evtn  error  eloquently  advocated,  with  honest  conviction  that  it  it  truiK  ii  t>etter  than  truth  coldly  be- 
litved  and  lanffuidly  proclaimed. — WKsrxiyBTKB  Brvnw. 

The  Fag-end  of  the  Sermon.  fag-end  of  the  energies  when  one  is 

This  is  not  necessarily  the  latter  end,  wearied  out  with  the  week's  work.  The 

though  it  generally  is  bo.     X.ud  that  tox  clos^e  of  the  sermon  ought  to  contain  the 
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thoughts;  those  which  the  hearer  should 
carry  away  with  him.  Bat  with  most 
sermons  the  best  thoughts  are  near  the 
beginning;  and  for  the  reason  that  when 
they  were  formulated  the  mind  was  alert 
with  interest  in  a  new  topic  and  un- 
wearied with  the  process  of  elaboration. 

But  how  shall  we  manage  to  put  our 
best  work  in  this,  the  best  place  ?  Some 
adopt  the  plan  of  elaborating  the  con- 
cluding thoughts  first,  and  then  work 
up  the  preceding  ones  with  a  view  of 
meeting  them  in  a  climax  of  interest 
if  not  of  logic.  This  seems  to  be  un- 
natural, except  where  the  last  point  is 
yirtuiilly  commensurate  with  the  theme 
toward  which  the  others  are  of  the  na- 
ture of  introduction.  A  better  way 
would  be  to  begin  preparation  so  early 
that,  if  the  mind  wearied  of  its  work, 
the  last  third  of  the  sermon  could  be 
postponed  until  the  preacher  was  rested. 
Let  a  half-holiday  come  in,  then,  when 
the  energies  are  freshened,  review  the 
matter  already  prepared,  get  full  en 
rapport  with  the  subject,  and  complete 
the  discourse.  A  number  of  clergymen 
in  New  York  hold  a  social  and  literary 
meeting  every  Saturday  afternoon  from 
about  four  o'clock  through  half  the  even- 
ing. The  members  of  this  circle  at  the 
first  often  object  to  the  time  of  meeting, 
on  the  ground  that  it  comes  when  they 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  worrying  part  of 
sermon  making.  But  they  soon  come 
to  agree  in  experience  with  the  others, 
that  the  recess  from  the  study  is  a  posi- 
tive gain ;  that  the  sermon  is  better  for 
it  One  of  these  brethren  remarked 
that  during  his  half-hour  walk  home 
from  the  society  he  got  a  dearer  ideu  of 
how  to  end  his  discourse  than  he  could 
have  got  out  of  his  dry  brain  by  four  or 
five  hours  wringing  it  in  his  study. 

This  habit  of  writing  with  tired  en- 
ergies accounts  for  the  over-long  ser- 
mon. We  lose  the  power  of  sharply  dis- 
tinguishing the  value  of  thought  and 
alertness  of  memory  in  seizing  upon 
just  the  words  we  need.  Hence  we  go  in 
a  round-about  way,  instead  of  straight 
to  our  point;  or  we  repeat  substantially 
our  idea,  being  misled  in  our  dullness 
by  mere  ohange  of  expression. 


We  said  the  closing  thoughts  should 
be  the  strongest;  we  do  not  mean  that 
they  should  be  the  most  elaborated.  In- 
deed, they  should  be  the  simpleHt, either 
in  themselves  or  made  simple  to  the 
hearer  by  the  clearness  of  the  previous 
argument.    This  is  quite  essential  to  be 
observed,  for,  if  the  hearer's  mind  is 
taxed  to  understand,  he  will  be  incapac- 
itated to   feel    the  impressiveness    of 
what  is  said.    Many  preachers,  there- 
fore, adopt  the  plan  of  making  an  ex- 
tempore ending.     This  is  a  good  plan, 
if  one  will  do  the  work  faithfully.     But 
ordinarily    the    extempore    ending    is 
merely  a  repetition  in  outline  of  what 
has  been  said,  together  with  a  few  hor- 
tatory words.    We  would  suggest  that 
the  preacher  select  one  strong,  prac- 
tical, stirring  thought — one  which  in 
itself  is  an  appeal — and  without  elabo- 
ration or  premeditation  of  words  give  it 
utterance.    Thus  the  close  of  the  ser- 
mon will  have  the  supplementary  power 
of  the  personality  of  the  preacher.    But 
do  not  let  him  be  led  away  by  the  pride 
of  extemporary  speech,  or  by  weariness 
much  less  by  laziness,  into  putting  him- 
self into  the  sermon  without  the  ac- 
companying virtue  of  a  good  thought. 
Thought  only  will  ring  when  the  spoken 
words  have  ceased  to  echo. 


Foolish  and  Unlearned  Questions. 

It  is  related  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  a 
man  came  to  his  study  professing  to  be 
very  anxious  to  know  who  Melchisedec 
was.  The  Doctor  tried  patiently  to  in- 
struct him  on  that  subject.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  a  long  discussion  the  man 
asked  for  a  loan  of  twenty  shillings; 
whereupon  the  learned  divine  rose  in 
great  displeasure  and  thrust  the  beggar 
out  of  the  house,  saying,  as  he  went 
hastily  down  the  steps,  '*  And  then  to 
lug  your  hypocrisy  in  on  the  shoulders 
of  Melchisedec !"  Questions  are  always 
foolish  and  unlearned  when,  under  pre- 
tense of  religious  interest,  they  cover 
some  selfish  design.  How  much  of  a 
minister's  precious  time  is  frittered 
away  by  such  pious  hypocrisy. 

QueaiVoiLft  «i^  ^X-^vj^  \.wJC\s5ol  «si.^^is^- 
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interrupt  more  important  matters.  The 
wife  of  Christmas  Evans  broke  in  upon 
him  while  he  was  writing  a  sermon, 
with  the  anxious  inquiry,  <*Do  you 
think  I  will  know  you  in  heaven  f* 
"Woman,"  said  he,  "do  you  think  you 
will  be  a  greater  goose  in  heaven  than 
you  are  here  ?**  Let  ministers'  wives 
take  heed,  and  not  be  too  forward  to 
pull  off  their  husbands*  thinking-oap. 
In  this  category  of  inopportune  questions 
were  those  of  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
and  of  those  who  wished  to  know 
whether  there  are  few  that  be  saved. 
These  questions  might  be  asked  with 
propriety,  perhaps,  on  other  occasions, 
but  not  when  the  Savior  is  seeking  to 
save  the  souls  of  the  inquirers. 

Questions  are  always  foolish  and  un- 
learned when  they  go  beyond  our  pres- 
ent ability  to  discuss  them  intelligently, 
and  especially  when  they  shut  oui  our  at- 
iention  to  prtserU  duty.  It  is  a  great  snare 
to  the  unlearned  and  unstable,  who 
give  no  diligence  to  make  their  own 
calling  and  election  sure,  when  they 
are  absorbed  and  excited  about  God*8 
sovereign  purposes  in  election  and  pre- 
destination. *<  Fools  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread."  People  who  know 
and  think  and  read  the  least  are  often 
most  ready  to  pronounce  judgment  on 
the  mysteries  of  Gk>d.  They  would 
be  teachers,  when  they  ought  to  be 
scholars.  They  would  solve  the  highest 
problems  in  mathematics  before  they 
have  learned  the  multiplication  table. 
In  many  a  workshop  and  village  store 
are  men  who  **  have  their  own  notions,** 
and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  no- 
tions of  God,  or  of  other  men,  ore  wiser 
than  all  the  ancients,  and  fully  compe- 
tent (in  their  own  conceit)  to  judge  all 
the  doctors  in  the  land. 

Questions  are  foolish  and  unlearned 
when  those  who  ask  or  answer  them 
undertake,  in  matters  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, to  be  wise  above  what  is  loritten.  The 
Bible  does  not  undertake  to  teach 
everything  about  God  and  the  life  to 
come.  There  are  secret  things  which 
belong  to  Him,  the  knowledge  of  which 
IB  too  wonderful  for  us;  it  is  Yi\%\x\  'w^ 
CAnnot  attain  to  it.     "It  ia  not  lot  -jou 


to  know  the  times  and  seasons  which 
the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power.** 
To  this  category  belong,  as  we  think, 
all  attempts  to  describe  heaven  and  hell 
beyond  the  simple  exposition  of  the 
Scripture  declarations.  To  set  the 
"gates  igar,**  to  describe  the  physical 
mechanism  of  the  world  to  come,  to  tell 
just  how  the  saved  will  be  blessed  and 
the  lost  punished,  is  beyond  our  prov- 
ince. Much  of  the  popular  prejudice 
against  the  doctrine  of  future  punish- 
ment g^ws  out  of  the  unwarranted  at- 
tempts of  preachers  to  portray  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  d&mned,  in  such  sermons 
for  example,  as  that  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, entitled  "Sinners  in  the  hands 
of  an  angry  God.*' 

These  observations  apply  especially 
to  ministers.  All  questions  are  foolish 
and  unlearned  for  them  in  their  preach- 
ing, which  lie  beyond  their  commission 
and  do  not  appertain  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  sent.  Paul  exhorts  Tim- 
othy and  all  others,  to  avoid  such  ques- 
tions (2  Tim.  ii:  23-26).  A  great  many 
subjects  are  discussed  in  the  pulpit 
which  have  no  connection  with  the  min- 
ister's specific  work,  and  for  the  decision 
of  which  he  has  no  ability  or  authority 
beyond  other  men.  And  then,  discus- 
sion only  "genders  strife.**  He  must 
be  very  poorly  furnished  for  his  work 
who  must  go  to  the  newspapers  for  his 
text.  The  servant  of  God  must  be  "  apt 
to  teach,**  and  the  subjects  of  his  teach- 
ing are  prescribed  in  Scripture.  He 
must  instruct  in  meekness  those  who 
oppose  themselves;  and  the  grand  end 
of  his  instruction  is  to  save  the  souls  of 
men,  to  "recover  out  of  the  snare  of  the 
devil  those  who  are  led  captive  by  him 
at  his  will.'*  If  this  great  object  be  kept 
clearly  in  view— if  it  fills  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  preacher — he  need  never  be 
at  a  loss  for  themes  to  preach  abont; 
and  he  will  be  under  no  temptation  to 
turn  the  house  of  God  into  a  lyceum  or 
debating  club. 


Compact  Bhetoric. 

We  have  heard  many  sermons  which 
"^oxsX^  \ivi's^  \i«i^xi  \m.mensely  improved 
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of  speech  into  extended  illastrations. 
Metaphors  snggested  by  historical 
events,  scientific  discoyeries,  art  prin- 
ciples, the  pecnliarities  of  strange  lands 
and  peoples  were  fashed  over  the  heads 
of  the  audience,  their  meaning  detected 
by  bat  few,  when,  if  the  preacher  had 
taken  time  to  explain  the  allusions,  he 
would  have  held  the  attention  of  eyery- 
body.  Of  a  certain  preacher, who  is  pop- 
ular only  with  a  select  few,  one  of  his 


hearers  says:  "There  is  enough  germ- 
rhetoric  in  a  single  sermon  of  his  to  sup- 
ply Dr. (one  of  our  town-shaking 

preachers)  with  brilliant  discourse  for 
six  months."  Make  your  gold  gleam, 
eyen  if  you  have  to  beat  out  the  tiny 
nuggets  until  they  are  thin.  Be  clear, 
even  at  the  expense  of  being  common- 
place and  trite.  Dilute  thought?  Yes,  if 
you  cannot  make  the  people  swallow  the 
straight  dose  into  their  appreciation. 


EI2TT3  AT  THE  ICEANZKO  OF  TSZTS. 

••Qivt  «M MMlf,  or  /<JKe." 


Christiaa  Culture. 

The  Obuoations  of  the  Pabxmt. 

I  know  him  [Abraham]  that  he  voUl  com- 
mand his  chUdren  and  his  lumsehM  after 
htm,  and  they  shall  keep  (he  way  of  the 
Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment,  etc. — 
Gen.  xviii :  19. 

Thx  Church,  the  Nation  and  the  Fam- 
ily, are  all  of  Diyine  appointment,  each 
distinct  inits8phere,andyetall  intimate- 
ly related.  The  family,  in  its  elements 
and  duties,  partakes  largely  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  others.  It  deals  directly 
with  the  persons  and  the  consciences  of 
its  members.  From  this  nursery  the 
Ghurch  draws  its  members,  and  tbe  na- 
tion its  citizens.  Both  nature  and  the 
Bible  declare  the  family  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  agencies  for  the  wel&re, 
and,  if  abused,  for  the  ruin  also  of  man- 
kind. 

L  TTieJU'st  duty  of  the  head  towards  his 
household  rdates  to  the  daUy  toorsft^  of 
God.  He  is  Priest  and  King  in  the  house- 
hold, a  minister  of  religion  and  goy- 
emor.  Family  mercies  should  be  ac- 
knowledged, family  sins  confessed,  fam- 
ily blessings  supplicated.  Thus  did  Job, 
Joshua  and  Dayid,  as  well  as  Abra- 
ham. 

n.  Rdigious  Instruction,  If  this  duty 
be  considered  apart  from  the  family  con- 
stitution, the  parent  will  be  tempted  to 
deyolye  it  upon  another.  The  stranger 
cannot  do  what  the  parent /ai/5  to  do. 
His  influence  in  the  household  will  be 
weakened  by  his  neglect.  He  will  be 
injured  himself,  for  in  teaching  his  chil- 
dren he  will  most  effectively  teach  him- 


self. While  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
the  conjoining  of  foreign  with  parental 
instruction,  there  should  neyer  be  a 
transference  of  the  duty,  or  surrender- 
ing of  the  priyilege  and  obligation  into 
other  hands. 

in.  FamUy  Oovemment,  Of  late  years 
this  has  largely  passed  from  the  parents 
to  the  children.  The  text  is  most  em- 
phatic. Imagine  Isaac  refusing  to  be 
bound  for  a  sacrifice  I  '*  1  will  walk 
within  my  house  with  a  perfect  heart . . . 
he  that  worketh  deceit  shall  not  dwell 
within  my  house,"  said  Dayid.  And 
of  Eli*s  neglect  to  control  his  sons, 
the  ineyitable  consequence  was  their 
destruction — perhaps  the  taking  of 
the  ark,  the  defeat  of  the  army,  and 
his  own  death.  He  had  affection  to 
adyise,  but  lacked  decision  to  com- 
mand. Oombine  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion with  firmness  and  affection, 
and  all  the  details  of  family  goyern- 
ment  may  be  safely  left  to  adjust  them- 
selyes. 

SeTival  Serriee. 

OWBJBT  OX7B  PbACX. 

Fbr  he  is  our  peace,  who  hath  made  both 
one,  and  hath  broken  down  the  middle 
waU  cf  partition,  dc.— Eph.  xi:  14. 
(1)  Peace-maker;  (2)  Peace-bringer ; 
(3)  Peace-giyer;  (4)  Peace-bequeather; 
(5)  The  "  Prince  of  Peace."    If  a  Priest 
for  redemption,  He  is  a  Prince  for  do- 
minion; if  a  Sayior,  He  is  also  a  Buler; 
if  a  fountain  of  happiness.  He  is  a 
fountain  of  holiness.       Whilst  a  Be- 
deemer.  He  ia  «k  "Bi^%si«t\  w^^  SS^  '^^ 
take  a  buTden  ixom  Baa  i^wi^^S^  >Qiw2«-» 
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He  always    puU   a  yoke   on    the  be-. 
lieTer'8  neck.    '•  The  Lord  is  our  judge, 
the  Lord  is  our  lawgiyer,  the  Lord  is 
our  kiiig,  he  will  save  us.'*— Isa.  xxxiii: 
2t2. 


Satak  otTB  Fob,  Cbbzst  oub  Fbiekd. 
lit  tjfyeth  about  like  a  roaring  Ion  seeking 

ithmn  he  may  devour. — 1  Peter  v:  8. 
This  is  my/ri#mf.— Cant,  t:  16. 

I.  How?  (1)  By  temptations  (1  Cor. 
Tiii:  5)  ;  (2)  by  persecution  (Rev.  ii:  10); 
(3)  by  accusation  (Bey.  xii:  10)  ;  (4)  by 
hindering  (1  Tbess.  ii:  18) ;  (5)  by  be- 
guiling; (2  Cor.  xi:  3). 

XL  Cbbist  oub  Friend.  (1)  In  need; 
(2)  in  deed;  (3)  almighty;  (4)  loving; 
(5)  wise  ;  (6)  tried  ;  (7)  unfailing. 

Sutan  hates,  Christ  loves  us.  The 
one  condemns,  the  other  justifies.  Our 
foe  nccuKes,  our  Friend  clears  us.  Satan 
tempts,  Chribt  strengthens.  The  one 
seeks  to  destroy,  the  other  saves  us.  (1) 
By  His  Holy  Spirit;  (2)  by  His  prom- 
ises ;  (3)  by  His  graces ;  (4)  by  His 
presence;  (5)  by  His  Word;  (6)  by  His 
power;  (7)  by  His  means  of  grace ;  (8) 
by  His  example ;  (9)  by  His  interces- 
sion. 


Happiness  im  drawing  near  to  God. 
Bui  it  is  good  for  me  that  1  draw  near  to 
God.—Fs.  lxxiii:28. 
L  The  Person,  "me." 
n.  The  Object,  «*God." 

III.  The  .4c/,  ••  draw  near." 

IV.  The  Eeceilency  of  the  act.  ••  good." 
Odn  '^went  out  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord."  Prodigal :  "  I  ^-ill  arise  and 
go  to  my  father." 

Heaven  taken  bt  Storm. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence, 
and  the  violent  take  it  by  force, — Matt. 
xi:12. 

I.  The  Comb<it,  "suffereth  violence." 

II.  The  Conquest,  "  take  it  by  force." 
Though  heaven  is  a  gift,  yet  it  must 

be  contended  for.  "  Give  all  diligence," 
etc.  "Work  out  your  own  salvation," 
etc.  "  The  good  fight  of  faith."  Must 
do  violence.  (1)  To  himself;  (2)  To  the 
loorhl;  (3)  To  Satan;  4  To  heaven.  Alex- 
ander conquered  the  world,  yet  was 
conquered  by  sin.    "^onUy"  fe\.<i. 


Tnntril  SerrlM. 

GoD*B  DndPLXMABT  DlSPSHBATIONB. 

What  I  do  Hum  knowest  not  note;   but 

thou  Shalt  know  hereafter,^-John.  xiii: 

7. 

God  shuts  us  up  io  faith  while  in  this 
probationary  state.  Faith,  trust,  would 
not  be  called  into  exercise  if  all  were 
dear,  perfect,  and  as  we  would  have  it, 
in  God's  revelation  to  us,  and  in  His 
proTidential  dealings  with  us.  The  text 
declares  a  fundamental  principle  in 
Gh>d'8  government  of  the  world.  Let  us 
apply  it  to  several  particulars : 

1.  To  the  inequality  so  manifest  in 
the  conditions,  circumstances,  and  ex- 
periences of  men  in  this  life.  2.  To  the 
footing  which  the  Devil  has  been  suf- 
fered to  gain  in  the  world  and  the  might 
of  his  power  and  influence  in  human 
afiiedrs.  3.  To  the  slow  progress  which 
Christianity  has  made  and  is  to-day 
making  in  the  world,  notwithstanding 
its  divine  origin  and  the  infinite  re- 
sources of  its  Founder.  4.  The  appall- 
ing condition  of  the  heathen  and  pagan 
world  through  all  these  centuries  of 
spiritual  darkness  and  moral  degrada- 
tion. 5.  The  existence  of  so  much  dead- 
ness  and  corruption  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians,  grieving  the  heart  of  God 
and  well-nigh  stultifying  the  influence 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  6.  The  many 
and  sore  and  often  special  affiictions 
which  befall  the  righteous.  7.  The  re- 
moval by  death  of  so  many  shining  char- 
acters and  even  leaders  in  Israel,  whose 
presence  here  seems  essential.  Finally, 
the  failure  and  disappointment  which 
attend  upon  so  many  of  our  fond- 
est hopes  and  brightest  expectations 
here. 

Remarks  :  (1)  God's  design  in  all  this 
is  to  school  His  people  into  submission. 
(2)  It  is  rash  and  foolish  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  God's  ways  and  dealings,  since 
we  see  only  in  part  and  know  but  im- 
perfectly. (3)  We  may  draw  abundant 
consolation  from  the  declaration,  "  bat 
thou  Shalt  know  hereafter."  (4)  The  text 
sheds  light  on  the  heavenly  state.  There 
will  be  additional  revelations  —  clear, 
full,  satisfying,  flooding  alike  the  past 
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UVXNO ISSI7ES  FOB  FVLFZT  TBSATKEirT. 

"  I  do  wA  Mem  to  6e  aUe  to  ^  very  faar  aieajffrvm  to-day. "—W,  D.  Howxlul 
ChriitUudtif  muH  prove  UtOf  the  ke^fid  and  9anmg  power  Ihat  it  dame  tobe,oreUeit  mmt  get  out  of 
the  toay.— H.  C.  Pottkb,  D.D. 

The  Opiun  EvlL* 


That  we  fnay  lead  a  tranquil  life  in  aU  godr 
lineaacmd  honesty. — 1  Tim.  ii:  2. 

England's  opium  policy  with  China  is 
a  disgrace  to  Christian  ciyilization,  as 
well  as  a  fearful  curse  to  that  great  king- 
dom. Our  readers,  doubtless,  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  events  by 
means  of  which  the  English  Govern- 
ment, against  the  protest  of  the  nation's 
conscience,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon 
forced  China  to  admit  opium  free  and  to 
legalize  the  traffic  in  it.  Even  so  late 
as  the  present  year,  England  has  wrung 
from  China  an  additional  article  to  the 
Chefoo  treaty,  which  abolishes  all  the 
barriers  heretofore  existing  against  the 
diffusion  of  opium  throughout  the  Chi- 
nese Empire  inland;  the  treaty  of  Tien- 
tsin, extorted  by  the  second  opium  war, 
secured  its  free  admission  into  certain 
seaports.  This  was  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  and  the  disastrous  effects  of  this 
commerce  are  now  seen  and  deplored, 
not  only  by  our  missionaries  in  China, 
but  by  a  large  part  of  the  English 
people. 

1.  It  has  proved  a  **  financial  blun- 
der," as  Dr.  S.Wells  Williams,  our  own 
missionary  in  China,  predicted  it  would. 
Tbe  immense  cultivation  of  opium  in 
India  has  monopolized  the  best  part  of 
the  country  to  such  an  extent  that  im- 
poverishment and  famine  are  the  result. 
Vast  areas  of  the  richest  land  in  India 
are  thus  devoted  to  the  production  of 
governmental  revenue,  instead  of  food 
for  the  people.  And  the  same  process  is 
going  on  in  China;  for  China  is  now 
not  only  the  consumer  of  7.000  tons  of 
British  opium  annually,  but  also  the  pro- 
ducer of  at  least  an  equal  amount.  The 
result  is  an  increased  perversion  of  Chi- 
nese territory  to  poppy  cultivation,  as 
well  as  an  immense  drain  of  money  from 
the  country;  a  decrease  of  food  crops, 

*  We  are  Indebted  to  a  highly  interesting  arti- 
cle in  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Oct,  1885)  tor  much 
of  the  information  and  many  of  the  facta  and 
HtaUMtica  given  in  fhis  paper. 


and  an  impoverishment  of  the  soil. 
Thus  China  grows  poorer,  and  British 
merchants  and  manufacturers  long  ago 
discovered  that  the  opium  trade  was  in- 
evitably undermining  the  general  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  with  China. 

2.  The  physical  effects  of  the  opium 
habit  are  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
scription. The  testimony  of  medical 
men  is  unanimous  as  to  its  destructive 
effect  on  the  human  frame.  Not  only 
does  it  destroy  health  and  life,  but  it  is 
fast  depopulating  China.  The  Chinese 
claim  that  about  one-half  of  regular 
opium  smokers  are  childless,  and  that 
the  family  of  the  smoker  will  be  extinct 
in  the  third  generation.  Mr.  Bruce, 
English  superintendent  of  tea  planta- 
tions in  Assam,  implored  the  British 
Government  to  prevent  the  cultivation 
of  opium  in  that  territory,  and  adds  : 
"If  something  is  not  done,  the  immi- 
grants from  the  plains  will  soon  be 
infected  by  the  opium  mania,  that 
dreadful  plague  which  has  depopulated 
this  beautiful  country.*' 

3.  The  moroi  effect  of  the  opium  habit 
of  course  transcends  all  others  in  im- 
portance, and  the  testimony  against  it  is 
unanimous  and  overwhelming.  Tbe  tes- 
timony of  Christian  missionaries  in 
China  is  most  emphatic.  Dr.  Williams 
says:  ''There  are  millions  in  China  to 
whom  opium  is  dearer  than  houses  or 
children  or  wives — dearer  than  life  it- 
self." Sir  Thomas  Wade,  whose  official 
position  at  Peking  entitles  him  to  confi- 
dence, says:  **It  is  to  me  vain  to  think 
otherwise  of  the  use  of  the  drug  in  China 
than  as  of  a  habit  many  times  more  per> 
nicious,nationally  speaking,  than  the  gin 
and  whiskey  drinking  which  we  deplore 
at  home.  It  takes  possession  more  insid- 
iously and  keeps  its  hold  as  tenaciously. 
I  know  of  no  case  of  radical  cure.  It 
has  issued,  in  every  case  within  my 
knowledge,  in  the  steady  descent,  moral 
and  physical,  of  the  smoker,  and  is  ao 
far  a  greoLlex  tqa^c^qx^I  >^vk^  ^-tvcJ*^ 
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posed  of  natives,  in  a  paper  to  the  anti- 
opinm  society  of  England,  says:  "It 
sqnADders  wealth,  interrupts  industry, 
doHtroys  life,  cramps  talent,  disorganizes 
government^  enfeebles  the  army,  loosens 
the  bonds  of  society,  corrupts  the  mor- 
als of  the  people,  and  is  an  evil  be- 
yond description.  Hence  it  [the  English 
opium  policy]  is  unworthy  England's 
character,  a  breach  of  international 
friendship,  an  obstruction  to  missionary 
work,  and  contrary  to  the  Bible.** 

The  same  address  makes  this  affecting 
appeal:  **Some  tens  of  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  in  distress  are  looking  on 
tiptoe,  with  outstretched  necks,  for  sal- 
Tation  to  come  from  you,  O  just  and 
benevolent  men  of  England  1  If  not 
for  the  good  or  honor  of  your  country, 
then,  for  mercy's  sake,  do  this  good 
deed  now  to  save  a  people;  and  the  res- 
cued millions  shall  themselves  be  your 
great  reward."  And  this  from  heathen 
China  to  Christian  England  I 

The  tadcf\i  of  the  evil  it  is  impossible 
fully  to  estimate,  for  the  accursed  traffic, 
like  the  liquor  traffic  among  us,  finds 
ready  apologists  who  seek  to  lessen  its 
extent  and  enormity.  Dr.  Williams, 
writing  forty  years  ago,  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  at  least  2,500,000  were  then  ad- 
dicted to  the  habit.  J.  Maxwell,  M.D., 
testifies  that  in  the  city  of  Soo  Chow, 
one  of  the  largest  in  China,  that  seven- 
tentbs  of  the  adult  male  population  used 
opium.  At  a  missionary  conference  in 
Shanghai  in  1877,  Rev.  H.  C.  Dubois, 
of  Soo  Chow,  said  that  "thirty  years 
ago  there  were  but  5  or  6  opium  dens  in 
that  city;  now  there  are  7,000,  and  that 
eight  out  of  every  ten  men  smoked." 

In  the  province  of  Sze  Chuen  it  is 
said  that  seven  in  every  ten  men  and 
three  in  every  ten  women  use  opium. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  if  60,000  die 
annually  in  Great  Britain  from  the  use 
of  strong  drink.  600,000  die  in  China 
annually  from  the  use  of  opium.  The 
simple  fact  that  the  Chinese  pay  $125,- 
000,000  a  year  for  opium  shows  that  the 
evil  is  colossal.  A  writer  in  the  Ency- 
clopBBdia  Britannica,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  794, 
BUiies  that  **  in  1858  it  was  estimated 
ih&i  about  2,000,000  of  Chinese ^moV^ei 


opium,  and  in  1878  from  one-fourth  to 
three-tenths  of  the  entire  population  of 
400,000,000."  So  greatly  has  the  popu- 
lation decreased,  that  Sir  Bobert  Hart 
puts  the  number  at  300,000,000,  and 
Bev.  J.  H.  Taylor,  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission,  as  low  as  240.000,000.  But 
one-fourth  of  even  this  lowest  estimate 
would  give  60,000,000  smokers. 

England  has  a  terrible  account  to 
settle  for  this  stupendous  iniquity;  and 
as  sure  as  Qod  reigns,  punishment  will 
be  meted  out  to  her.  The  terrible 
opium  vice  is  ftwt  creeping  in  upon  us, 
and  already  prevails  in  New  York.  Bos- 
ton and  other  leading  cities  to  an  extent 
that  the  public  has  no  conception  ol 
And  it  is  not  confined  to  Chinamen. 
Thousands  of  natives,  and  among  them 
boys  and  girls  in  large  numbers,  are 
drawn  into  these  horrible  dens,  where 
health,  life  and  virtue  are  sacrificed. 
China,  in  this  way,  bids  fiedr  to  be 
avenged  on  Christendom  for  Christiim 
England's  opium  policy. 

The  Courts  InstriLxnents  of  Iz^ustice. 

Je  ikall  fiot  respect  persons  in  judgment ; 
hvd  ye  shall  hear  the  small  as  uoeU  as  the 
great:  ye  sJiall  not  be  afraid  of  the  face  of 
man;  for  the  judgment  is  God^s.** — Deut 
i:17. 

Mr.  Stead,  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Oax/dte,  London,  is  in  jail!  This  is  the 
result  of  his  exposure  of  the  frightful 
iniquity  in  high  life  in  London— an  ex- 
posure that  shocked  the  entire  civilized 
world.  After  making  all  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  the  mistakes  made  by  Mr. 
Stead  in  his  investigations,  still  we  all 
must  admit  that  the  evils  to  which  he  has 
called  attention  are  real  and  of  awful  pro- 
portions. But  what  is  the  result  of  the 
exposure?  Who  has  been  punished  ?  The 
men  responsible  for  these  crimes?  No. 
The  authorities  have  not  turned  their 
attention  in  that  direction  at  all;  they 
have  not  sought  to  detect  and  punish 
the  men  in  high  life  who  have  beeo  for 
these  years,  and  are  still,  working  the 
ruin  of  young  girls,  but,  for  a  technical 
violation  of  the  law,  have  arrested, 
tried,  and  put  in  jail  the  man  who  made 
\;jji^  ev^a&\vx^\  \%  \JqlV&  English  justice  ? 
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The  following  is  a  cablegram  from 

London,  dated  Not.  11,  vhioh  should 

make  every  loTer  of  justice  hang  his 

head  for  shame : 

"Mr.  stead,  the  conyioted  editor  of  the  PiOL 
MaU  CkueUe,  was  seen  in  the  Coldbath  Field* 
PriBon  to-day.  His  warder  was  preeent  at  the 
interview,  and  the  viaitor  was  not  allowed  to 
shakA  hands  with  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Stead  was 
in  prison  garb,  coDsisting  of  Glengarry  cap, 
loose-fitting  yellow  collarless  jacket,  stamped 
on  the  left  bieast  with  "  Circle  B  %  Stroke  8"; 


baggy,  coarse  yellow  tronsars,  bearing  the  QoT' 
emment  broad  arrow,  and  oversided  patched 
boots.  His  hair  was  cropped  short  Mr.  Stead 
app«U!ed  to  be  suffering  severely  from  cold,  his 
hands  being  tacked  in  his  cai>acioas  sleeves  for 
warmth.  He  was  in  fkirly  good  spirits,  how- 
ever. He  is  allowed  a  Bible  in  his  cell,  but  the 
Ught  is  not  sniBcient  to  enable  him  to  read  it. 
His  breakfsst  consists  of  thin  porridge  and 
brown  bread ;  dinner,  of  snet  padding,  and  sap- 
per of  i>orridge  and  brown  bread.  He  see* 
nobody  between  6  p.m.  and  6  ajc  Mr.  Stead's 
daily  task  is  to  pick  one  pound  of  oakum." 


•^•^ 


EDITOBtAL 
Eomiletio  Beview  for  1886. 

In  our  last  issue  (p.  455)  we  gaye  a 
partial  synopsis  of  our  plans  for  the 
coming  year,  and  of  the  subjects  for 
discussion  and  the  writers  engaged.  We 
are  now  enabled  to  add  considerably  to 
the  list,  both  of  subjects  and  writers, 
although  our  list  is  not  yet  complete. 

Subjects  to  be  Tbeated.  In  addition 
to  the  four  Symposiums,  and  the  sev- 
eral Series  of  Papers  on  special  topics 
announced  previously,  we  now  add: 

"Present  Status  of  the  Darwinian 
Theory  of  Evolution,"  by  Sir  William 
Dawson,  F.B.S.;  '*Late  Discoveries  in 
Science  which  throw  Light  on  Revela- 
tion;" also,  "Modem  Writings  Bearing 
on  the  Belations  between  Intelligence 
and  Religion,"  Prof.  Alexander  Win- 
chell,  LL.D.,  2  papers;  "Guarantees 
of  Ministerial  Success,"  Joseph  Parker, 
D.D.,  London;  "  The  Manuscript  in  the 
Pulpit."  WiUiam  M.  Taylor,  D.D.; 
"Ministers'  Vacations,"  Leonard  W. 
Bacon,  D.D. ;  "  How  a  Pastor  May  Turn 
his  Vacation  to  Good  Account,"  S.  V. 
Leach,  D.D.,  Saratoga;  "Matthew  Ar- 
nold and  Christianity,"  Bev.  Newell 
Woolsey  Wells ;  "  Is  Alcohol  Necessary 
in  Medical  Prescriptions  ?"  N.  S.  Davis, 
M.D.,  Editor  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  Chicago;  "The 
Health  of  Ministers,"  Ex-Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Wm.  Hammond,  M.D.,  New  York ; 
"Prohibition  as  a  Party  Measure,  "Prea. 
John  Bascom,  of  Wisconsin  University; 
Leonard  W.  Bacon,  D.D.,  Philadelphia; 
"Hints  to  Young  Preachers,"  Charles 
H.  Spurgeon,  several  papers;  "Howl 
Lost  and  How  I  Gained  my  Health," 
WiVuun  OrnuBton,  P.P.,  two  artides ; 


2T0TES. 

"Annotations  of  Hymns  for  Praise  Ser- 
vice," Charles  S.  Bobinson,  D.D.,  sev- 
eral papers;  "Leaves  from  a  Pastor's 
Note-Book,"  "Missionary  Field,"  Ar- 
thur T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  12  papers  each ; 
"Prayer- Meeting  Service,"  J.  M.  Sher- 
wood, D.D.,  12  papers;  " Current  Belig- 
ious  Thought  of  Continental  Europe," 
Prof.  J.  H.W.  Stuckenberg,  D.D.,Berlin, 
12  papers. 

Names  of  Wbitebs  on  the  Sympo- 
siums, in  addition  to  those  already 
given:  Prof.  M.  B.  Biddle,  Hartford; 
Pres.  D.  H.  Wheeler,  Allegheny  College ; 
Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield,  Western  TheoL 
Seminary;  Pres.  E.  G.  RobiDson,  Brown 
University;  E.  R.  Craven.  D.D.,  Newark, 
N.  J.;  A.  J.  F.  Behreuds,  D.D.,  Brook- 
lyn; D.  S.  Gregory,  D.D.,  Lake  Forrest 
University,  Dl. ;  John  A.  Broadus,  D.D., 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  Prof.  G.  F.  Wright,  Ed. 
BibUotheca  Saara;  Prof.  E.  C.  Bissell, 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Prof.  W.  M.  Barbour, 
Yale  College ;  Prof.  M.  Valentine,  Get- 
tysburg; Prof.  G.  H.  Schodde,  Capitol 
University,  0.;W.  A.  Snively.  S.T.D., 
Brooklyn;  Prol  George  R.  Crooks,  Drew 
Seminary. 

Still  other  names  and  topics  will  be 
given  hereafter.  Our  Prospectus,  when 
complete,  will  embrace  a  large  number 
of  contributors,  at  home  and  abroad, 
whose  contributions  have  enriched  the 
pages  of  The  Review  in  the  past;  and 
we  hope  to  enlist  beside  many  other 
writers  of  repute,  in  different  spheres 
of  thought  Our  steady  aim  will  be  to 
furnish  a  Monthly  that  will  afford  our 
pastors  and  other  workers  in  the  Church, 
the  giesA^sX.  "^owsW^^  \i!^'^  Ya.\icv&vt.  <:a^- 
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Beyiew  eminently  praoiical,  a  Beriew 
for  the  times,  in  which  will  be  found 
the  best  results  of  Christian  scholar- 
ship and  practical  wisdom,  as  well  as  of 
thorough  and  fair  discussion  of  liying 
questions,  in  the  briefest  possible  space 
and  in  the  most  helpful  forms. 

teMtioni  in  Eomiletics  and  Putoral 
Theolo^. 

With  our  next  issue  we  start  two  new 
departments,  which  we  think  can  be 
made  very  helpful  to  pastors.  One  will 
be  that  of  UomileticR,  under  the  edito- 
rial charge  of  Prof.  J.  M.  Hoppin.  of 
Tale  College,  the  aocompliNhed  author 
of  those  standard  works  **Uoppin*s 
Homiletics,'*  and  "Hoppin's  Pastoral 
Theology."  The  other  will  be  that  of 
Pastoral  Theology,  under  the  editorial 
charge  of  Prof.  W.  C.  Wilkinson,  long 
Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  known  to  the 
religious  world  as  one  of  our  finest 
critics  and  writers.  To  put  these  re- 
spective editors  en  rapport  with  our  read- 
ers, it  is  suggested  that  our  brethren 
in  the  ministry  propound  questions 
on  which  they  seek  light,  pertaining  to 
either  or  both  of  these  departments, 
which  the  editors  will  answer  according 
to  their  discretion  and  wisdom.  All  such 
questions,  however,  should  be  sent  to 
the  editor  of  Thb  Homiletic  Beview. 


Too  Far  Beyond  T7&. 

It  is  of  little  avail  to  have  an  experi- 
ence much  beyond  our  present  develop- 
ment. Paul  was  caught  up  into  the 
third  heaven,  and  was  so  dazed  that  he 
didn't  know  whether  he  was  in  the  body 
or  out  of  the  body,  and  he  could  not 
tell  what  he  had  seen  when  he  came 
back.  A  man  can  take  in  only  those 
truths  which  are  on  a  level  with  his  de- 
velopment, or  at  best,  but  slightly  above 
that  development. 


Eeligion  and  Tliaologj. 

Many  a  laborious  article  has  been 
written  to  make  clear  the  difference  be- 
tween religion  and  theology,  and  this 
with  not  half  the  success  achieved  by 
Sam  Jones,  the  revivalist,  the  other  day 
in  less  than  a  dozen  words.  Said  he: 
<«I  like  flowers,  but  don't  like  botany." 


Only  a  Waiter'i  Opinion. 

A  week  or  two  ago  we  had  oocMlon  to  go  up 
the  Hndaon  river  in  a  night  boat.  There  were 
but  few  paeeengere.  And  the  waiters  wereonnsa- 
ally  communicative  and  easily  became  oonfl- 
dential.  The  restraint  of  the  boay  aeaMm  waa 
over.  The  following  slightly  snggestiTe  inter- 
view took  pUce  between  one  of  the  waiters  and 
the  writer: 

**  Dar  iB  only  one  clergyman  on  dis  boat  to- 
night.*' 

••  How  do  you  know  t" 

*'  Oh.  I  easily  tells  clergymen  any  time  I  sees 
him.    Neber  makes  a  mistake." 

At  this  point  the  waiter's  conversation  grew 
somewhat  interesting,  although  unintentionally 
personal.    We  ventured  to  ask: 

"What  are  the  signs,  Sam.  by  which  you  tell 
a  preacher  so  surely  t" 

"  In  de  first  place,  he's  aller  perlite.  Allen 
says '  thank  yer,'  but  makes  yer  more  trouble 
than  five  ordinary  passengers.  And  then  to  see 
him  at  de  table:  dar  is  no  mistake  him  at  de  table. 
You  can  hit  him  ebery  time;  he  knows  what* s 
good,  he  does  1  Now  thar  was  dat  preacher  to- 
night at  supper,  who  sat  on  odder  side  from  you. 
He  called  for  fried  oysters,  and  beefsteak,  and 
some  eggs  on  toast — and  this  de  second  time;  and, 
laws  a  massa  1  what  do  you  think  ?  After  eaten 
all  that,  he  axed  me  if  we  had  any  quail  I  He 
took  three  pieces  of  cake  and  two  pieces  of  pie, 
and  two  plates  of  ice  cream:  and  all  de  time  he 
was  jist  as  perlite  as  he  could  be.  Of  course  he 
didn't  give  the  waiter  anything — preachers  neber 
do.  I  tell  ye,  de  owner  of  dis  here  boat  ueber 
makes  much  money  off  preachers." 

"But,"  we  ventured  to  suggest,  "may  be  the 
man  had  no  dinner." 

"  It's  allers  de  same.  Preachers  are  used  to 
eaten  good  things  when  invited  round,  and  dey 
gets  to  like  'em,  and  I  don't  blame  'em.'* 

We  saw  that  Sam  was  a  man  of  firm  convic- 
tions, and  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions ; 
so  we  concluded  to  let  him  alone. 


CTJBBENT  EELiaiOTTS  THCT7aHT  OF  CONTINENTAL  ET7B0FE. 

Bt  Pbof.  J.  H.  W.  Stuckekbebo,  D.D.,  Berlin,  Oekmaky. 
GERMANY. 


HOMILETICAI^ 

In  the  land  of  Luther  the  Pulpit  is  German — 
not  EngliHb,  Scotch,  or  American.  The  Reforma- 
tion which  gave  the  pulpit  its  modem  proml- 
nence  luui  detormined  its  character  in  Oerman^ 


more  fully  than  in  any  other  country.  The  ser- 
mons of  evangelical  ministers  are  biblical, 
largely  expository;  they  emphasize  faith  as  the 
source  of  all  spirituality,  and  make  the  Scrip- 
tures, i)articularly  the  New  Testament,  tbe  light 
\xi  ^\iiO;x  «Xl  woW^wiXa  ^a^i^'e^^i^.    The  undue 
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proznlnenoe  of  doctrine  to  the  neglect  of  the  life 
ifl  becoming  leas  common,  owing  to  the  practical 
Bpirit  which  is  entering  and  controlling  all  de- 
partments of  religion.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
questioned,  that  the  Qerman  pnlpit  has  often 
preached  fkith  itself  as  the  sole  condition  of  sal- 
vation, without  emphasizing  the  works  of  fUth. 
Indeed,  one  still  hears  utterances  in  the  pulpit 
which  remind  one  of  the  Lutheran  and  Bomish 
conflict  on  the  subject  of  Ikith  and  works,  and 
which  suggest  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  preacher, 
that  too  much  stress  may  be  laid  on  Christian 
activity.  Admirable  as  the  Scriptural  character 
of  the  sermon  usually  is.  it  too  often  lacks  a  di- 
rect application  to  all  tho  affairs  of  life.  The 
sermon  is  not  enough  in  contact  with  current 
events— often  moves  in  a  region  too  remote  from 
ordinary  ezi)eriences,  and  is  therefore  not  timely 
enough.  This  is  one  reason  why  some  think 
that  the  Church  has  outlived  itself,  and  that  the 
mission  of  the  pulpit  is  gone.  Extensive  as  the 
Scriptural  and  spiritual  range  of  the  sermon  is, 
its  secular  range  is  too  limited;  it  lacks  a  broad 
and  intense  humanity  as  a  basis  for  its  divinity. 
The  pulpit  is  rather  above  and  outside  of  the 
great  movements  than  within  them  and  giving 
them  direction.  Ministers  seem  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  their  hearers  are  believers,  what 
wonder,  then,  if  only  such  are  attracted  to  the 
service?  Traditions,  the  State  Church,  the  re- 
lation of  ministers  to  the  Oovemment»  i>erhap8 
a  hierarchical  view  of  the  ministry,  have  much 
to  do  with  this  state  of  things.  Changes  for  the 
better  are  taking  place,  and  the  pulpit  is  adjust* 
Ing  itself  to  the  i>eculiar  circumstances  and  needs 
of  the  day;  but  the  process,  unless  there  is  a 
direct  revolution,  is  necessarily  slow  in  an  insti- 
tution so  conservative.  Many  sermons  now 
preached  are  full  of  life  and  spirit,  are  popular 
in  character,  and  are  delivered  with  animation. 
The  new  life  which  has  entered  the  pulpiishows 
its  effect  in  filling  the  pews.  Americans  are  fre- 
quently disapxK)inted  because  they  do  not  And 
that  learning  in  the  sermons  which  they  expect- 
ed. Speaking  to  Tholuck  on  this  subject  some 
years  ago.  he  said:  '*  We  keep  our  learned  discus- 
sions for  the  university;  in  the  pulpit  we  want  to 
be  simple  and  popular."  Other  German  believ- 
ers have  told  me  that  it  is  not  scholarship  they 
want  in  the  sermon,  but  that  which  edifies. 
The  Gtorman  preacher  does  not  bring  a  learned 
essay  into  the  pulpit,  though  Scriptural  depth  is 
by  no  means  lacking.  The  scholarly  atr  is  avoid- 
ed rather  than  sought.  The  text  is  usually  long 
— ^frequently  the  Gospel  or  Epistle  for  the  day; 
and  all  the  prominent  features  of  the  text  are 
included  and  explained  in  the  two,  or  three,  or 
four  divisions  of  the  subject  The  long  text  evi- 
dently promotes  the  Scriptural  character  of  the 
sermon.  Taking  the  central  or  some  leading 
thought  in  the  passage  of  Scripture,  the  preacher 
groups  around  it  all  the  other  ideas,  and  uses 
them  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  subject  drawn 
from  the  text  The  matter  thus  furnished  is 
usually  so  rich  that  the  minister  is  not  obliged  to 


resort  to  other  sources  for  suggestive  thoughts. 
Short  texts  are  the  exception.  As  illustrations, 
I  give  the  following  subjects  and  texts  taken 
promiscuously  from  a  number  of  recently  pub- 
lished sermons:  "How  shall  we  walk  in  New- 
ness of  Life?"  Bom.  vi:  4.  "The  Freedom  of 
the  Children  of  God  ";  Johnviil:  83-36.  '*The 
FoUy  of  the  Rich*';  Luke  xll:  18-21.  **Our 
Earthly  Calling  in  the  Light  of  God's  Word  ": 
Luke  v:  1-11.  **  The  Value  of  Quietness  ";  Mark 
vil:  31-37.  Sometimes  the  sermons  are  almost 
wholly  exegetical,  as  is  the  case  with  many  by 
Steinmeyer  and  Beck,  formerly  university 
preachers  in  Berlin  and  Ttkbingen.  But  usually 
the  exegesis  is  specially  applied  to  the  condition 
of  the  hearers.  The  German  evangelical  preacher 
does  not,  however,  venture  to  treat  his  text  as  a 
mere  motto:  it  furnishes  him  with  his  theme 
and  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  expected  to  move. 
The  most  popular  preachers  do  not  go  out  of 
their  way  to  seek  the  novel  or  sensational,  but 
they  put  life,  business,  politics,  literature,  and 
all  that  concerns  the  human  heart  under  the 
focus  of  the  Divine  Word. 

Julius  MUller.  while  university  preacher  in 
G^ttingen.  combined  philosophical  depth  with 
his  exegesis,  and  had  the  gift  of  adapting  spirit- 
ual truth  to  thinkers.  Tholuck,  as  university 
preacher,  was  popular  and  full  of  life,  preach- 
ing from  exi>erience  to  experience.  Ghrlstlieb 
is  hearty,  his  sermons  revealing  the  conviction 
that  the  world  is  lost,  and  an  intense  desire  for 
its  salvation.  Oerok  is  affectionate,  paternal, 
speaking  as  a  father  to  Us  children,  pleading 
with  them  for  Christ's  sake  to  yield  themselves 
to  God.  Kdgel,  first  court  preacher  in  Berlin, 
is  stately,  aristocratic  in  bearing,  and  his  ser- 
mons have  scholarly  finish  rather  than  popular 
characteristics.  Frommel,  a  favorite  court 
preacher  of  the  Emperor,  is  a  poet  a  popular 
novelist  a  genial  companion;  and  all  these  qual- 
ities appear  in  his  sermons.  His  abundant  fig- 
ures remind  one  of  Krummacher.  Stoecker.  an- 
other court  preacher,  is  by  far  the  most  popular 
in  matter  and  manner,  and  is  thoroughly  a  man 
of  the  i>eople.  A  political  agitator,  a  member  of 
parliament  and  of  the  legislature,  directing  the 
missionary  and  numerous  benevolent  opera- 
tions of  Berlin,  and  leading  the  Christian  social- 
istic movement  he  has  developed  an  astound- 
ing activity.  His  anti-Semitic  agitations  have 
aroused  many  antagonists,  and  have  made  him 
the  object  of  bitter  hate.  He,  more  than  any 
other  man,  has  broken  down  the  barriers  be- 
tween the  pulpit  and  the  great  currents  of  popu- 
lar life.  His  nature  is  intense,  and  he  is  an  ex- 
tremist; unguarded  utterances  have  subjected 
him  to  severe  attacks.  Not  a  few  think  that  his 
activity  transcends  the  limits  of  the  preacher — 
particularly  of  a  court  preacher.  His  course, 
whatever  there  may  be  true  and  false  in  it  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  conviction  of  the 
most  earnest  Christians,  that  ministers  must  ^o 
to  the  people  U  XXxe^  ^^tvoX  Niife  \«av^»  ^«*  wssask  Nft 
them.   I>TjasA«t,  c^OaA.  %  tew  i««»  ^«*  ^^^^^^ 
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Barae  to  Beriln,  now  prwicbM  from  the  pulpit 
fonnerlj  occupied  by  Bchleiennacher.  He  bM 
ranaitable  gift*  for  applying  Scriptore  to  the 
deepest  experiences  of  life.  He  is  lo  popnlsr 
that  his  church  te  geneimlly  nncomfortably  folL 
Of  the  many  iUostrations  that  the  pnlj^t  has  not 
lost  its  power,  he  is  one  of  the  most  eminent. 

German  ministers  ontline  their  sermons  in  the 
study,  and  then  elaborate  them  mentally,  or  else 
write  them  out  in  full  and  preach  memorlter. 
I  have  never  seen  one  hare  a  manuscrii»t  in  the 
pulpit,  except  Professor  Beck,  of  Tubingen.  He 
read  doeely.  but  was  not  dull;  the  excellence  of 
ma  matter  always  drew  large  congregations. 
But.  as  a  rule,  the  Oermans  are  greatly  preju- 
diced a^^ainst  a  manuscript  in  the  pulpit,  and 
regard  its  necessity  as  a  laiucntable  weakness. 
Tholuck  dictated  his  sermons  to  his  amannen- 
■is,  and  by  the  time  it  was  written  it  was  also 
committed.  The  habit  of  memorising  makes 
the  process  very  easy,  and  many  ministers  need 
but  go  over  the  sermon  a  few  times  in  order  to 
commit  it.  Tlie  delivery  is  usually  fluent,  but 
oratory  Is  not  as  much  studied  as  in  America. 
As  a  couBoqucnce  there  may  be  less  eloquence, 
but  there  is  also  less  art  More  attention  to  elo> 
cution  is  certainly  desirable.  Aged  men  in  the 
pulpit,  with  their  Christian  experience  deepened 
and  rijieued,  are  better  treated,  as  a  rule,  than 
in  America.  Unless  enfeebled  by  disease  or  ex- 
treme old  age.  the  popular  notion  is  not  that  they 
have  lost  their  freshness  or  their  force.  The 
number  of  influential  patriarchs  in  the  pulpit 
is  Urge.  The  fathers  are  reverenced.  Germany 
has  not  a  few  instances  of  preachers,  as  well  as 
profcssom.  whose  intellectual  vigor  is  unimpaired 
at  seventy  or  eighty.  I  heard  the  well-known 
Prof.  NitzHcb.  when  nearly  eighty,  preach  a 
fresh  sermon  forty-five  minutes  long,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  and  without  recalling  a 
word. 

A  seriousness  and  solemnity  pervade  German 
congregations  which  are  frequently  lacking  in 
American  churches.  Kven  a  rationalistic  preach- 
er would  not  dare  to  use  the  slang  and  witti- 
cisms which  some  American  audiences  tolerate. 
Smart  sayings  which  provoke  mirth  rather  than 
edificatiou,  are  regarded  as  a  profanation  of  the 
sacred  desk.  Here  the  distance  between  the 
pulpit  and  the  stage  is  greater  than  in  some 
other  places.  The  Government  sees  to  it.  that 
every  candidate  for  the  ministry  passes  a  severe 
intellectual  orde&l  before  ordination;  and  the 
culture  and  calling  of  the  preacher  are  regarded 
as  a  guaranty  against  all  vulgarity,  though  they 
may  not  insure  genuine  spirituality.  The  minis- 
ter is  expected  to  take  his  subject  directly  from 
the  Scriptures.  The  themes  sometimes  an- 
nounced in  America  would  shock  a  German  con- 
gregation. From  the  **  AUgemeine  Ecangelisch- 
Lutherische  KirchemeUung,"  Leipzig.  July  3.  I 
take  the  following,  which  is  a  8i>ecimen  of  the 
tendency  to  judge  the  whole  from  a  part,  that  is 
perhaps  exceptional,  and  which  slso  shows  how 
certidn  poipit  themea  in   America  axe  xiewedi 


bare:  **  American  preacher*  (lieChodist,  Presby- 
terian, Congregationalist,  Baptist  and  the  like) 
have  remarkable  skill  in  preaching  on  all  poa> 
■Ible  subjects,  except  the  Gospel  in  its  simplicity 
and  purity.  That  is  too  old-fashioned  for  them* 
and  does  not  suit  their  sensatJonaliam.  One 
need  <mly  take  up  a  Saturday  evening  paper,  in 
which  the  subjecta  of  the  next  day'a  aermona 
are  usually  announced,  in  order  to  see  a  confir- 
mation of  the  correctness  of  this  statemenL  Aa 
a  proof,  let  several  subjects  be  mentioned,  which 
were  announced  on  Saturday  evening,  April  18  in 
a  paper  in  Ooltmibus,  Ohio.  The  Baptist  an- 
nounced that  he  would  preach  on  **  Labor  on 
the  Streets  "  (Strassenarbeit):  a  Presbyterian  an- 
nounced. "  White  Horses  in  Heaven  *':  a  Meth- 
odist. "  The  Approaching  Cholera  ";  the  Congre- 
gationalist, "  Live  Dogs  and  Dead  Lions  ";  and 
another  Methodist  annoimced  aa  his  subject. 
**  How  we  ascended  Pike's  Peak.'*  Only  one  of 
tiie  fourteen  announced  a  truly  evangelical 
theme:  "  Man  Oowned  in  Chriat,  hie  Redeem- 
er.** This  one  probably  had  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  hearers. 

The  homiletical  literature  of  Germany  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  Prob- 
ably the  growing  desire  to  bring  the  gospel  to 
the  masses  is,  in  part,  the  occasion  of  the  nu- 
merous recent  works  and  artidea  on  homi- 
letios  and  pastoral  theology.  Especially  worthy 
of  attention  is  an  article  in  the  **Kvangdi9ch9 
Kirchen  Zeitmtg,"  by  Bev.  Pfau.  entiUed.  "Homi- 
leHc  Rule*  drawn  from  Ike  Diseourtes  of  Jtinu^ 
The  author  states  that  the  homiletic  rules  usu- 
ally taught  at  the  university  are  regarded  by 
many  as  a  barrier  rather  than  a  help,  hence  the 
advice  is  frequently  given  to  young  ministers: 
"  Above  all  things,  free  yourself  from  the  homi- 
letical rules  learned  at  the  university;  the  true 
■ourcee  of  homiletic  art  are  practice,  exiwrience, 
a  life  of  £sith,  diligent  study  of  Scripture,  and 
perseverance  in  prayer."  Theory  and  practice 
are  thus  at  variance,  and  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong  in  the  theory.  It  is 
strange  that,  with  all  our  works  on  homiletics, 
so  few  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  Jeeus  Christ 
as  the  model  preacher,  and  so  few  consider  the 
homiletic  rules  to  be  drawn  from  His  dis- 
courses. Stier  wanted  the  homiletic  rulee  to  be 
drawn  fTom  Scripture,  but  he  did  not  make 
Christ  and  His  apostles,  in  particular,  the  source 
of  these  rules.  Boussel,  a  French  writer,  wants 
Christ  to  be  made  the  model  preacher.  Dr.  War- 
neck  slso  directs  special  attention  to  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus  as  the  source  of  the  beet  roles 
for  the  preacher.  But  in  theee  and  similar  cases 
there  is  merely  a  reference  to  the  subject,  not 
its  exhaustive  treatment  Dr.  Wameck  sajs: 
"  Let  us  look  at  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  How 
concrete,  how  plain,  how  full  of  life,  how  per- 
sonal and  pointed  I  These  di8coun>es  should  be 
studied  diligently  from  a  homiletical  point  of 
view;  then  we  should  learn  from  them  for  the 
practical  work  of  preaching  more  than  from  all 
\Ax\r\x>cika  ciu.  \i!Esis^«tLQa,    Important  as  this  is 
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there  Is,  as  &r  as  I  know,  no  work  which  dis- 
cusses the  discourses  of  Jesus  as  a  model  for  the 
preacher/'  Taking  this  hint,  Ber.  Pfaa  makes 
the  homiletic  rules  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  a 
subject  of  special  study.  These  discourses  he 
considers  under  two  heads:  their  Form  and  their 
Contents.  Under  the  first  he  discusses  the  styles 
the  eloquence  and  the  logical  arrangement; 
under  the  second,  the  source  of  the  material  of 
these  discourses,  the  selection  of  this  material* 
the  proof,  and  finally  ai>ologetic  and  polemic 
elements.  The  author  illustrates  the  richness 
of  the  subject  by  the  numborof  interesting  ques- 
tions suggested  by  the  consideration  of  the 
source  of  the  materials  used  by  Christ  For 
Him,  as  for  us.  Scripture  was  the  most  direct 
source.  The  questions  remain:  How  fsr  are  the 
thoughts  of  His  discourses  scriptural  T  Did  He 
uses  text  as  their  basis?  If  not,  why  do  we  use 
one?  The  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of 
His  hearers  had  to  be  taken  into  account.  How 
did  He  view  the  intellectual  capacity  of  His 
hearers  ?  Did  He  always  adapt  His  discourses 
to  it,  or  did  He  sometimes  teach  doctrines  too 
high  for  them  ?  How  did  He  regard  the  heart 
of  His  bearers  ?  Was  His  sermon  of  a  mission- 
ary character,  or  didactic  and  intended  for  such 
as  already  constituted  a  religious  congregation  f 
Must  history  be  viewed  as  also  a  source  of  His 
materials  ?  Did  He  discuss  the  past  history  of 
His  people  ?  Did  He  deliver  sermons  specially 
adapted  to  the  times  ?  Did  He  take  into  account 
the  politics  of  the  day?  Did  He  discuss  new 
laws  and  new  Institutions  f 

Eliminating  all  that  spoken  only  to  ths  disci- 
ples (formings  basis  for  pastoral  theology  rather 
than  homiletios)  and  omiting  all  parallelisms* 
our  author  finds  that  there  is  a  record  of  about 
forty  discourses  or  addresses  of  Jesus,  including 
650  verses,  making  nearly  as  much  matter  as  is 
contained  in  the  Qoepel  of  Mark,  which  has  878 
verses,  or  about  as  much  as  is  contained  in  five 
sermons  of  half  an  hour  each.  The  record  of 
what  John  the  Baptist  said  occupies  at  most  but 
twenty  verses. 

As  far  as  His  style  is  concerned.  Jesus  did  not 
bind  Himself  to  the  lauguage  of  the  Old  TSsta- 
ment,  though  He  flrequently  cited  it  His  para- 
bles, for  instance,  are  not  determined  by  the 
Old  Testament.  Least  of  all  can  the  discourses 
in  John's  Qospel  be  regarded  as  resting  on  an 
Old  Testament  basis.  **  They  have  a  coloring  so 
original  and  inimitable,  are  so  deep*  concen- 
trated, hearty,  and  at  the  same  time  so  aoote, 
and  form  such  a  union  of  dialectics  and  of  feel- 
ing of  majestic  peace  and  holy  wrath,  that  one 
cannot  discover  in  the  O.  T.  even  a  shadow  or 
image  of  them,  much  less  a  styUstio  modeL" 
Not  a  single  favorite  expression  of  Christ  in  John 
Is  derived  from  the  O.  T.  Even  in  the  synop- 
tical Gk)8i>els,  with  their  numerous  quotations 
from  that  Book,  we  do  not  find  that  Jesus  binds 
Himself  to  it  as  a  model.  This  is  true  even  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  The  author  oon- 
dudes  thvt  Jesus  did  not  adopt  what  in  His  day 


would  have  been  regarded  as  a  biblical  style. 
His  inference  is  that  the  demand  for  a  biblical 
style  in  our  day  is  not  well  founded.  '  Jesus^ 
our  teacher  in  homiletics,  had  His  own  style.  We 
are  justified  and  in  duty  bound  to  follow  Him  in 
this  respect"  Although  we  cannot  get  beyond 
the  New  Testament  this  does  not  prove  that  we 
are  bound  to  speak  in  the  pulpit  according  to 
the  expressions  of  that  volume.  The  author, 
however,  admits  that  this  i>oint  is  still  open  to 
dispute;  the  whole  matter  should  be  considered 
ftiUy  and  cautiously.  The  thought  in  a  sermon 
may  be  scriptural,  and  yet  its  style  modem. 
Parables  are  rarely  introduced  into  sermons, 
though  they  are  a  marked  peculiarity  of  Christ's 
style.  Each  apostle  also  had  a  style  peculiar  to 
himself. 

In  passing  to  the  consideration  of  Christ's 
hearers,  the  author  protests  sgainst  the  stiffness 
of  the  usual  homiletics,  against  its  system'atlo 
tediousness  and  barrenness.  It  should  be  made 
thoroughly  evangelical  and  ought  to  be  based 
on  the  Bible.  The  sermon  is  the  centre  and 
most  prominent  part  of  evangelical  worship; 
therefore  the  biblical  character  of  homiletics  Is 
essentiaL  "  How  is  the  minister  to  regard  the 
moral  character  of  his  hearera.  and  what  infer- 
ences are  to  be  drawn  thereftom  respecting  the 
substance  of  the  sermon?"  He  discusses  two 
views:  that  of  Schleiermacher,  and  what  the  au- 
thor calls  the  Methodistio  view.  The  former 
holds  that  the  sermon  should  treat  the  congrega- 
tion as  Christians,  while  the  latter  aims  more  at 
oonveraion.  Schleiermacher  wants  the  mission- 
ary element  in  Christian  lands  to  be  relegated  to 
catechetical  instruction.  He  thinks  its  place  is 
in  the  preparation  for  worship,  and  not  in  a  con- 
gregation assembled  for  worship.  In  his  own 
sermons  he  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  ad- 
dressing believera.  Our  author  claims  that 
German  homiletioal  works,  with  few  excep- 
tions, follow  the  lead  of  Schleiermacher  in  this. 

When  we  look  at  Christ's  method  of  dealing 
with  His  hearera, we  find  that  His  discourses  were 
careAilly  adapted  to  their  state.  With  simple, 
dear  speech  He  seeks  to  produce  a  conviction  of 
sin  and  to  lead  them  to  grace.  His  discourses 
were  intended  to  teach;  and  His  teaching  was 
chiefly  of  an  elementary  character — ^the  alphabet* 
as  it  were,  of  ethics  and  religion,  so  that  it  may 
be  called  oatecheticaL  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
parables.  In  John  we  have  such  subijects  as 
"Christ's  person;  his  origin;  his  mission  to  be 
the  light  the  way.  the  truth,  and  the  life  of  the 
world;  the  need  of  decision  for  or  against  Him, 
and  the  like."  But  neither  in  this  nor  in  the 
other  Qospels  does  Jesus  ever  hide  from  Him- 
self the  real  condition  of  His  hearers.  He  did 
not  treat  His  hearera  as  Schleiermacher  did, 
as  is  evident  ftom  John  viii:  81.  He  did  not 
imagine  that  His  hearera  would  become  true 
disciples  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  they 
were  such.  Jesus  had  too  deep  a  view  of 
sin  io  treat  His  hesxcia  o^vrmNsMik^QcMax  ^i^^Sa^* 
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of  ttn  in  Hlf  iMwen;  Be  reTMla  to  th«m  their 
tme  oonditton.  DOt  ignoring  whatoTer  fidth  and 
IkithfulnaM  they  had.  He  praeenta  the  ideal  of 
righteonaneee.  bat  at  the  eame  time  intimatea 
that  it  haa  not  yet  been  attained  by  them. 

Shall  Chriat  in  thia  retpect  be  the  preacher's 
model  T  Oar  people  are  not  toberiewed  aa  hea- 
then: they  hare  receired  inatraction  which  the 
heathen  lack :  nerertheless  we  moat  riew  our 
heaien  eeeentially  as  Christ  did  His.  "The  hu- 
man heart  is  essentially  the  same,  whether  it 
beats  in  the  breast  of  an  Israelite  ...  or  in 
that  of  a  baptised  Oerman  who  haa  grown  up 
amid  Christian  surroandingsand  oomea  to  Qod's 
boose  to  hear  His  Word."  Bat  whaterer  general 
rale  we  may  establish,  we  most  remember  that 
there  was  a  difference  in  Christ's  hearers:  that  He 
adapted  His  addresses  to  their  pecaliar  needs, 
and  that,  conseqaently.  there  Is  much  variety  in 
His  discourses.  The  diiferent  classes  which 
Jesus  found  in  His  audiencea  are  still  found  in 
our  churches.    Christ  testifled  to  the  truth,  and 


then  left  it  towoik  on  the  ooofetanees  of  Hia 


Bamming  up  the  whole,  the  author  saya: 
«*Flnt.  Jesus  directed  His  disooursea  to  the 
actual  condition  of  His  hearers,  not  to  an  ideal 
public  Second.  He  recognized  whaterer  waa 
eattmable  in  Hia  hearers,  and  made  that  the 
point  of  departure.  He  preeupixwes  that  they 
recogniaed  the  authority  of  Scripture ;  therefore 
His  speech  is  not  of  a  missionary  character. 
Third,  since  the  power  of  sin— which  still  con- 
txola  CTen  the  best  hearers^cap  be  overcome 
only  by  the  Word  of  Ood.  Jesus  doee  not  lureach 
apologetically,  but  He  uses  the  utmoet  efforts  to 
make  the  Word  as  vivid  and  penetrative  aa  poa- 
aible— that  is.  He  preached  catechetically  and 
testified  respecting  Himself.  Fourth,  the  fkct 
that  baptism  haa  been  administered  doee  not  in- 
terfere with  following  Christ  as  a  model  in  thia 
respect ;  the  similar  character  of  the  human 
heart  everywhere  rather  makes  it  obligatory  on 
ua  to  imitate  His  example.** 
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Dbckmbkr  Ist,  8  p.  iL— The  Zodiac  constella- 
tion that  Ir  before  us  this  evening  as  we  fece  the 
south  is  that  of  Pisces,  which  occupies  a  large 
space  on  each  aide  of  the  meridian  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up  the  sky.  It  is,  however, 
the  least  conspicnous,  save  one.  of  the  twelve 
constellations  that  are  honored  during  the  year 
by  the  presence  of  the  sun,  the  stars  in  it  being 
too  fkint  to  be  noted  in  a  description.  The  sun 
takes  in  passing  across  it  from  March  14th  to 
April  16th.  Under  Pisces  lies  the  still  larger 
constellation  of  Cetus.  The  Whale.  The  south- 
eastern corner  of  Cetus  is  plainly  marked  by  a 
star  of  the  second  nu4PQitude  that  stands  nearly 
alone  about  one-third  of  the  way  up  the  sky. 
and  \b  now  only  six  minutes  past  the  meridian. 
In  those  days,  when  every  conspicuous  star  had 
a  separate  name,  this  one  was  called  Diphda. 

Low  in  the  south-west  Fomalhaut  is  approach- 
ing the  end  of  its  short  coarse.  Directly  opx>o- 
aite  to  it  in  the  north-east  is  the  still  more  bril- 
liant Capella.  the  most  northerly  of  all  the  first 
magnitude  stars.  Exactly  in  the  east  are  the 
Pleiades,  or  Seven  Sisters.  No  doubt  many  a 
Christian  astronomer  has  wondered  what  those 
"sweet  inflaences"  might  be.  of  which  this 
modest  little  group  is  the  centre,  and  which  Job 
was  asked  if  he  could  bind.  Under  the  Pleiades 
are  the  five  Btars  known  as  the  Hyades.  They 
form  the  shape  of  a  ^  open  to  the  north-east, 
the  bright  red  star  Aldebar&n  being  at  the  end 
of  the  lower  branch. 

Lot  U8  turn  to  the  north.  We  notice  that  Cas- 
aiopeia  is  now  high  up  near  the  zenith,  while 
the  Great  Boar  skirts  the  horizon  beneath  the 
pole.  As  we  look  at  the  North  Star  now,  we  see 
it  very  nearly  at  the  highest  point  of  its  little 
circle  round  the  pole,  for  at  35  minutes  past  8 
o'clock  to-night  it  passes  the  meridian.  The 
north  pole  ot  the  heavens  is  then  \)e\ow  lh« 


star,  and  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  moon  distant  ttom  it 

High  in  the  north-eaat  is  the  constellation 
Perseus,  with  its  many  Jewels,  the  principal  one 
being  Mirfek.  Another  bright  star  in  Perseus 
is  Algol,  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  variable 
stars,  not  only  for  the  reason  that  its  variation 
of  light  is  very  great,  but  also  because  its  period 
is  so  short  that  its  variationa  can  be  very  fre- 
quently observed.  Algol  is  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude, though  scarcely  as  bright  as  Mirfak, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  ten  degrees  to  the 
south.  It  can  be  very  easily  identified  by  strik- 
ing a  line  from  the  Pleiades  to  the  constellation 
of  Cassiopeia,  on  which  line  it  is  situated  about 
one-third  of  the  way  from  the  Pleiades. 

The  period  of  Algol's  variations  is  about  sixty- 
nine  hours,  more  nearly  68  hours  49  minutes. 
For  sixty  hours  of  this  period  Algol  shines  as  a 
second  magnitude  star,  the  other  nine  being  oc- 
cupied, first  in  a  gradual  decrease  to  the  fourth 
magnitude,  and  then  to  an  increase  to  its  nor- 
mal brilliancy.  This  singular  phenomenon,  by 
which  the  light  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
stars  in  the  heavens  is  reduced  to  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  its  usual  amount  once  in  a  little  less 
than  three  days,  has  been  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation by  many  eminent  astronomers,  and  is 
believed  to  be  caused  by  the  interposition  of  a 
vsst  planet,  which  cuts  off  the  light  of  the  star 
during  its  passage. 

The  following  are  dat^  during  this  winter 
when  Algol  may  be  conveniently  observed  at  its 
minimum: 

Dec.  1st.  9:08  P.M.  Jan.  13th,    9:21   p.ic 

••      4tb,  6:57       '•  "      16th,    6:10     " 

••   2l8t,  10:50      "  Feb.      2d,  11  03     •• 

••   24th,  7:39      "  "        6th,  7:52      " 

eriAKDABD    TDCS,   XASTSBN   DIVISION. 

For  Central  Division  the  date  toiU  be  one  hour  earlier. 

It  will  be  noticed  as  a  curious,  and  perhaps 

happy  coincidouce,  that  a  minimum  phase  of 

K\9.o\.  1%  v^^^Si^^^^ii^  during  the  date   of  thia 
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